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|jr.  I.^ — A  IKstory  of  the  Colonia  pinnivfl  ly  (he  English  o% 
/Ai"  CotUintnt  of  JSTorih  Amtrku^  from  (heir  Setilement  tc 
thi  Commenctmeiit  of  that  War  which  terminated  in  ^Aetf, 
Ind€jtcndenc€.  By  John  Marshaii^*  Pluladelphia*  Abra- 
ham Small,     pp.  486. 

TVERTT'-nniEE  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  work  dtaiiding . 
the  head  of  \lm  article  was  given  to  ilie  public  by  its  distia-l 
^  ... !..,.!  -.-t'-nr.     It  was  originally  prefixed  to  his  Life  of  Gcn^l 
I  ton,  as  an  Introduction  necessary  to  the  full  un* 

<  '  its  of  thercvolutioD.     It  is  now  detached 

1'  -  ilc  work,  the  merits  of  which  we  hope, 

Iftoaie  tuiure   period,  to  bring  in  an  ample   manner  before  oiiri 
2iiersy  if  indeed  tljere  be  any  to  whom  they  are  uiiknown,] 
ad  h  is  again  presented  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  distinctl 
:''  -':    colonies,  adapted  tor  an  independent  circulatloiul 
ipprove  of  the  plan  of  originally  anncjung  it  to  U\^ 
1 ;  and  we  equally  approve  of  its  present  sop- 1 
liner  adopted  by  tlie  autlior,  and   for  the  rea-J 
»ns,  which  lie  assigns,     A  general  knowledge  of  the  antecedent  I 
bsslory  of  ilie  colonies  is  indispensable,  for  a  correct  undersiand- 
ol  the  history  of  the  revolution,  whedier  it  be  read  for  ediG^ 
i.tioiif  or  for  the  mere  amusement  of  idle  hours. 
TOU  XXVI,  HO.  58.  I 


2  Chief  Justice  MarshaWs  [Jan. 

The  character  of  the  colonists  themselves,  their  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  governments,  their  local  disputes  and  controversies, 
their  constant  struggles  against  the  claims  of  the  crovvn  and  its 
agents,  the  early  assertion  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  the 
structure  of  their  institutions,  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  tlieir 
opinions  upon  political  subjects,  their  manners,  habits,  and 
pursuits,  their  exertions  and  services  in  the  wars,  in  which  the 
mother  country  was  involved,  their  sacrifices  in  defence  of  their 
settlements,  their  splendid,  though  often  unrequited  labors  for 
llie  advancement  of  English  glory  and  English  power,  must 
all  be  thoroughly  studied  before  any  stranger  can  comprehend 
the  nature  or  the  causes  of  the  revolution.  It  will  otherwise 
remain  a  profound  mystery,  how  a  litde  tax  upon  tea  should  have 
kindled  a  general  indignation ;  or  how  the  assertion  of  a  right 
by  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  us  without  representation,  urg- 
ed almost  as  an  abstract  theory,  with  scarcely  any  practical 
oppression,  should  have  brought  on  a  contest  with  thirteen  colo- 
nies, having  separate  interests  and  objects,  and  united  them 
at  once  in  a  common  warfare  for  life,  liberty,  and  independence. 
The  author  himself  has,  however,  so  well  explained  his  motives 
for  the  undertaking  in  a  preface,  written  with  so  much  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  that  we  willingly  transcribe  it  into  our 
pages,  as  a  far  more  satisfactory  vindication,  than  any,  which 
we  could  presume  to  offer. 

'  So  large  a  portion  of  the  life  of  General  Washington  was  de- 
voted to  the  public,  so  elevated  and  important  were  the  stations 
which  he  filled,  that  the  history  of  his  life  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  history  of  his  nation. 

*  The  part  he  took,  while  commander  in  chief,  in  the  civil  as 
well  as  military  affairs  of  the  United  States,  was  so  considerable, 
that  few  events  of  general  interest  occurred,  which  were  not,  in 
some  degree,  influenced  by  him.  A  detail  of  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  either  immediately  or  remotely  concerned,  would 
comprehend  so  great  a  part  of  those,  which  belong  to  general  his- 
tory, that  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  few,  in  which  he  bore  no 
part,  while  it  would  scarcely  give  to  the  work  more  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  biography,  would  expose  it  to  the  charge  of  being 
an  incomplete  history  of  the  times. 

'  His  administration  of  the  government,  while  president  of  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  political  measures  of  the  day,  and  of  the  motives  by  which 
fais  own  conduct  was  regulated. 

*  These  considerations  appeared  to  require,  that  his  biography 
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abodd  present  a  general  historical  view  of  the  tranaactions  of  the 
tiiue,  aa  well  as  a  particular  narrative  of  the  part  performed  by 
himself. 

*  Our  ideas  of  America,  of  the  character  of  our  revolution,  of  those 
who  engaged  in  it,  and  of  the  struggles  by  which  it  was  accoin- 
|)lished,  would  be  imperfect  without  some  knowledge  of  our  colo- 
nial history.  No  work  liad  been  publiahed,  when  this  was  under  tak- 
en»  from  which  that  knowledge  could  be  collected.  To  have  taken 
np  the  history  of  the  United  States^  when  the  command  of  the 
anu?  %?a?  conferred  on  General  Washington,  would  have  been  to 
introduce  the  reader  abruptly  into  the  midst  of  scenes  and  trans- 
actional with  the  causes  of  which,  and  with  the  actors  in  them, 
he  would  naturally  wish  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  This  was 
the  apology  of  the  author  for  the  introductory  volume  to  the  Life 
General  Washington.  Uad  the  essays  since  written  towards  a 
general  history  of  the  English  colonies  been  then  in  posses- 
iiou  of  the  public,  this  voiume  would  not  have  appeared.  But,  al- 
ihough  they  might  have  prevented  its  appearance,  they  ought  not 
10  preTcnl  its  being  corrected  and  offered  to  the  public  in  a  form 
less  exceptionable,  than  that  which  it  originally  bore.  From  the 
extreme,  I  may  add  unpardonable,  precipitation  with  which  it 
was  hurried  to  the  press,  many  errors  were  overlooked,  which,  on 
1  perusal  of  the  book,  were  as  apparent  to  the  author  as  to  others. 
He  was  desirous  of  correcting  these  errors,  and  of  making  the 
work  more  worthy  of  the  public,  to  which  it  was  olTered,  as  weti  as 
more  satisfactory  to  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  has  given  it^ 
sauce  the  impressions,  under  which  it  was  compiled,  have  worn  oS^ 
more  than  one  attentive  reading  j  has  made  several  alterations  in 
Ihe  language;  and  has  expunged  much  of  the  less  essential  mat- 
ter, with  which  the  narrative  was  burlhened.  He  dares  not  flatter 
himself,  that  he  has  succeeded  completely  in  his  attempt  to  enti- 

tthis  work  to  the  approbation  of  the  literary  public  of  America  j 
;  hopes  that  its  claims  to  that  approbation  are  stronger  than  in 
Mi  original  form. 

•Hdieving  that  motives  no  longer  exist  for  connecting  the  His- 
tofj  of  the  KAglish  Colonies  in  North  America  with  the  Life  of 
Wtshifii'tou  iho  author  has  obtained  permission  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  '  to  separate  the  Introduction  from  the  other  vol- 

umes* ;^.^  .o  ^  ublish  it  as  a  distinct  work.' 

The  task  nf  revision,  thus  modestly  announced,  has  been 
fierfermed  with  scrupulous  care,  and  with  some  severity  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  iho  learned  author,  He  has  obvious- 
ly gone  over  the  work  with  a  keen  and  searching  eye,  and  has 
2Jhren  it  the  benefit  of  the  corrections  furnished  by  his  most 
jDiature  ruviow.     He  has  submitted  it  to  a  compression  rare 
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among  authors,  and  instead  of  increasing  its  size,  he  has  exer- 
cised a  praiseworthy  diligence  in  condensing  the  contents  into 
the  smallest  space.  The  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Washing- 
Ion  extended  over  a  space  of  seven  hundred  and  twentytwo 
pages,  occupying  a  volume  and  a  half*  In  its  re\ised  form 
it  is  now  moulded  into  a  single  volume,  of  four  hundred  and 
fiftyseven  pages  of  the  same  size* 

Before  entering  farther  upon  any  consideration  of  the  nature, 
in)|ionance,  or  execution  of  the  work,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
ijidulge  ouselves  in  withdrawing  for  a  short  lime  the  attention  of 
our  readers  from  the  book  to  tlie  man.  In  short,  we  wish  to 
present  lliem  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  public  services,  and 
refresh  ourselves  and  tiiem  with  the  contemplation  of  a  charac- 
ter, in  which  tlicre  is  nothing  of  inconsistency  to  regret,  and 
much,  very  much^  to  incite  to  laudable  ambition.  In  so  doing 
we  trustj  that  we  shall  gratify  many  of  our  readei's.  The  young 
cannot  be  presumed  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  la- 
bors and  services  of  dieir  fathers ;  and  die  aged  may  revive 
some  scenes  of  departed  time,  and  retrace  witli  pleasure  some 
faded  reminiscences,  by  gatliering  up  the  fragments  of  the  in- 
teresting life  of  a  contemporary.  The  period  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, in  which  we  may  venture  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  w^hich 
conceals  from  the  public  gaze  those  personal  traits  and  anec- 
dotes, those  warm  touches  of  taste  and  character,  those  instan- 
ces of  iamiliar  kindness,  of  elegant  simplicity,  and  of  attractive 
virluej  which  belong  to  the  biography  of  the  e;reat  and  good, 
when  the  grave  has  quietly  closed  over  them.  We  hope,  that  llie 
period  is  distant,  is  far  dbt;int,  which  sha!!  demand  from  some 
kindred  mind  the  performance  of  such  solemn  and  affecting 
obsequies.  The  exclamation  of  the  poet  will  now  find  a  cor- 
responding response,  serus  in  cmlum  redeas,  undebased  by 
the  slightest  admixture  of  flattery. 

But  though  we  may  not  invade  the  privacy  of  domestic  and 
socinl  life,  we  deem  otirselves  at  libert)^  to  deal  widi  the  public 
acts  and  character  of  such  a  man,  for  they  belong  to  the  rec- 
ords and  fame  of  his  country.  They  have  already  become  a 
part  of  our  history,  and  uie  interwoven  with  some  of  tlie  proud- 
est events  iu  our  annals.  The  venerable  age,  too,  of  Mr  Mar- 
shall, while  it  equally  removes  from  us  and  Mm  every  other 
wish,  than  to  close  his  life  in  die  performance  of  the  dudes  of 
his  present  oiBce,  imparts  to  every  tliought  somewhat  of  die 
sobriety  and  softened  charing  which  belong  to  the  memory  of 
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tfaoset  whose  career  is  already  finiEhed.  We  view  him  as  al* 
most  on  the  confines  of  a  past  age,  and  as  ihe  connecting  link, 
which  binds  us  to  our  revolutionary  statesmen  and  heroes. 
If  therefore  our  sketch  be,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  imperfect, 
wo  trust  it  will  not  be  imacceptable  to  tliose,  who  conteaiplate 
Ab  struggles  of  the  past  wixh  lofty  sensibility,  or  look  to  our 
(tiiure  gbry  with  honest  pride,  as  settled  on  the  immoveable 
wd  broad  fouudations  of  die  union. 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  the  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Thomas  Marshall,  and  was  bom  on  the  24 ih  of  September^ 
1765^  in  Fauquier,  then  one  of  iJie  frontier  counties  of  the  state 
of  VirgiQia^  He  is  the  eldest  of  fifteen  children,  of  whom  seven 
ate  DOW  Bvins; ;  and  we  have  often  heard  it  repeated  by  those, 
mho  were  well  acquainted  with  the  family,  that  all  the  chil- 
drcOr  the  females  as  well  as  tbe  males,  possessed  superior  in- 
Idkcttml  endowments.  His  fatlier  was  a  planter  of  a  very 
UaJl  Icirttme,  and  liad  received  a  limited  education.  Nature, 
howefer,  had  been  very  bountiful  to  him.  His  talents  were  of 
ft  faigb  ordar,  and  he  assiduously  cultivated  and  improved 
ihcsD,  so  that  he  maintained  tlirough  lite  tlie  reputation  of  be* 
ing  an  extraordinary'  man.  No  father  ever  possessed  more  un- 
boundedly the  admiration  and  reverence  of  liis  cliildren.  We 
imre  often  listened  with  delight  to  the  tribute  of  praise  bestow- 
ed on  him  by  filial  affection,  and  heard  the  declaration  from 
tbe  lips  of  one  of  his  most  gifted  sons,  tiiat  his  father  was  an 
abler  man  tlian  any  of  his  cliildren. 

In  tbe  local  position  of  the  family,  almost  upon  tlie  frontier 
,  it  was  of  courscj  tliat  the  early  education  of  his 
I  flhould  devolve  upon  its  head.  Colonel  Marshall  su- 
'  liie  studies  of  his  son,  and  gave  him  an  early  and 
dedded  taste  for  history  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
Joho  bad  transcribed  Pope's  Essay  on  Alan,  and  also  some  of 
Ui  Qaral  essays.  The  love  for  poetry,  thus  awakened  in  his 
i  and  vigorous  mind,  has  never  ceased  to  exert  over  it  a 
"og  influence.  Unless  we  are  greatjy  misinformed, 
tasm  of  his  youlli  often  engaged  him  in  the  gay  imag- 
f  and  food  indulgences  of  tlie  muse ;  and  tiiroughout  every 
period  of  his  life,  he  has  read  with  intense  interest  tbe  lighter 
as  well  as  the  loftier  productions  of  the  divine  art.  Tlie  con- 
trast, iadeed,  is  somewhat  singular  between  tliat  close  reason- 
inc»  which  almost  rejects  tlie  aid  of  ornament  in  his  juridical 
koQia,  and  that  generous  taste,  which  devotes  itself  with  delight 
W  tbe  works  of  fiction  and  song. 
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There  being  at  that  time  no  grammar  school  in  the  part  of 
the  counlry,  wiiere  Colonel  Marsliall  resided,  bis  son  was  sent,  at 
llie  a2;e  of  Iburteen,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  home,  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr  Campbell,  a  clergyman  of 
great  respectability.  He  remained  with  him  a  year,  and  tlien 
returned  home,  and  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  Scotch  gcn- 
deman,  who  was  just  introduced  into  tlie  parish,  as  pastor,  and 
resided  in  his  father's  fiunily.  He  pursued  his  classical  studies 
under  this  gcudeman's  direction,  while  he  remained  in  the  fam- 
ily, which  was  about  a  year,  and  at  the  termination  of  it  he 
had  commenced  reading  Horace  and  Livy.  His  subsequent 
mastery  of  the  classics  was  the  resnlt  of  his  own  efTorL^^,  wiliiout 
any  other  aid  than  his  grammar  and  dictionary.  He  never 
had  the  benefit  of  an  education  at  any  college,  and  his  attain- 
ments in  learning  have  been  nursed  by  die  solitary  vigils  of  his 
own  genius.  His  fadier,  however,  continued  to  superintend 
his  English  education,  to  cherish  his  love  of  knowledge,  to  give 
a  solid  cast  to  his  acquirements,  and  to  store  his  mind  with  tlie 
most  valuable  materials.  He  was  not  merely  a  watchful  pa- 
rent, but  an  instructive  and  affectionate  friend,  and  soon  be- 
came the  most  constant,  as  he  was  almost  the  only  intelligent 
companion  of  his  son.  The  time  not  devoted  to  his  society 
was  passed  in  hardy  athletic  exercises,  and  probably  to  this 
circumstance  is  owijig  that  robust  constitution,  which  yet  seems 
fresh  and  firm  in  a  green  old  age. 

About  the  time  when  young  Marshall  entered  his  eighteenth 
ye^ir,  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  began  to  assume  a  portentous  aspect,  and  engaged,  and 
indeed  absorbed,  the  attention  of  all  the  colonists,  whether 
they  were  youngs  or  old,  in  private  and  sechuled  life,  or  in 
political  and  pubbc  bodies.  He  entered  into  it  with  all  the 
zeal  and  entimsiasm  of  a  youdx,  full  of  love  for  his  country  and 
bberly,  and  deeply  sensible  of  its  rights  and  its  wrongs.  He  de- 
voted mucli  time  to  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  military 
exercise  in  a  voluntary  independent  company,  composed  of 
genUemen  of  die  county,  to  training  a  militia  company  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  to  reading  the  political  essays  of  the  day. 
For  tiiese  animating  pursuits,  the  prehides  of  public  resistance, 
he  was  quite  content  to  rehnqutsh  the  classics,  and  the  less 
inviting,  but  widi  reference  to  his  future  destiny,  tiie  more 
protitable  Commentaries  of  Sir  VViiJiam  BlacksLone. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  he  received  an  appointment  as  first 
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Bftifm.^ni.  in  n  rornnnriy  of  mbute-men  enrolled  for  actual  ser- 
ri  d  in  battttlion  on  the  first  of  tlie  ensu- 

ir  ill  i!  ivvv  days  ihey  were  ordered  to  mrirch 

Ji  GunirVt  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  a]2;aiiist  a 

ouiUJ  lutory  force  coniinsmdcd  by  lord  Dun- 

monv  i!    part  of  the  iroons  declined   for  the 

fi  'v ;    and  Lieutenant  Marshall  wns  en s£;nged  in  the 

i  .    '^*reat  linde,e,  where  the  UriUiih  troo|is,  under 

J .  jore,  were  repulsed  with  great  gallantry  and  firraneas, 

T  I  thus  opened  by  the  retreat  of  tlie  British>  he 

tj  lie  provincials  to  IVorfnlk,  and  was  present  when 

ill  iS  bt'l  on  fne  by  a   '  lie  British  ships^ 

III  in  the  river,   ami  u  the  remaining 

bouse  ot  by  orders  from  the  commiiteo  of  safety,  and 

the  pLi  c  . .  .V.  iiafed. 

lit  July,  177G,  lie  wTis  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  eleventh 
V'upttia  rr  '  ittal  establishment ;  and  in  the 

course  of  r,  he  inarchetl  to  the  nortlj, 

wbecei  in  Mtty,  17  77,  he  wa^  piomoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Ueima  subsequently  engaged  in  the  skirniish  at  Iron  Hill  with 
tJie  |%bf  jufimtry,  nod  fought  in  tJie  memorable  battles  of  Bran* 
d/wme,  Geniiuntown,  and  Monmouth* 

That  part  of  die  Virginia  line,  which  was  not  ordered  to 
CharlM0ll(S.  C.)»  being  in  cflect  dissolved  by  the  expiration  of 
the  fefTTior  enlistment  of  the  soldiers,  the  officers  (among  whom 
w  ill)  were,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  directed 

to  I  J  rder  to  taJce  charge  of  such  men  as  die  state 

legislature  should  raise  for  them.  It  was  during  this  season  of 
itr-  *■  V  'hat  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
a  I  law  lectures  given  by  Mr  WyUje,  afterwards  chan- 

ce It'  gtate,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  natnral  philos- 

iJi  I  jty  Mr  JNladison,  President  of  Wilham  and  Mary 

iege  m  Virginia,  He  left  tJiis  College  in  the  summer  va- 
ion  of  1780,  and  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law*  In 
October  he  returned  to  the  army,  and  continued  in  service  un- 
til the  termination  of  Arnold's  invnsion.  After  this  period,  and 
beforfi  thit  invasion  of  Phillips,  in  February,  17SI,  there  being 
u:y  of  officers  in  iJio  Virginia  line,  be  resigned  his 

i  rcdundatjcy  of  officers  was  the  leading  motive  for  his 

*  r>,  since  it  left  him  at  liberty,  consistently  with  the 

idous  devoiioQ  to  his  country,  to  consult  Lis  own 
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prospects  in  lifCf  and  to  favor  the  adTaneement  of  his 
Icompanions  in  arms.  In  fact^  howeyeri  he  may  be  said  to  have 
[been  in  service  during  the  whole  war,  and  to  have  had  an  am* 
[pie  share  in  the  brunt  of  battle,  and  in  the  difficulties,  dis- 
J  couragcments,  and  sufferings,  with  which  the  American  army  j 
[was  surrounded  in  the  most  gloomy  of  its  campaigns.     That' 

De  served  \\ith  great  distinction,  and  was  equally  remarkable 
[fcr  courage,  intelligence,  and   activity,  is  attested  by  many  of 
rhis  fellow  officers,  ^vith  whom  he  was  then^  and  has  ever  since 
[continued  to  be,  a  favorite.     Wo  cannot  refrain  from  iusert- 
[ig  a  ptu^graph  on  tliis  subject,  copied  from  a  recent  publica- 
Jlion,  35  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, — *  When  the  writer  of  ■ 
"bis  article  first  saw  him,'  says  the  sketch,  *  he  held  the  com*<^l 
mission  of  captain  in  that  regiment'  (meaning  the  regiment  on  ] 
the  coDtineoial  establishment,  commanded  by  his  father,  Colonel  | 
"larshall).     *  It  was  in  the  trybg,  severe  winter  of  1777-8,1 
'  a  few  months  after  the  disastrous  battles  of  Brandywine  and  j 
Germantown  had  tested  his  firmness,  hardihood,  and  heroism,  j 
The  spot,  where  w^e  acquired  our  earUest  information  of  hira,  1 
was  the  famous  Imtted  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  about  j 
miles  from  PhiJadelpliia.     By  liis  appearance  then,  wej 
upposed  him  about  tweni}two  or  twentytliree  years  of  age, 
Sven  so  early  in  life,  w^c  recollect,  that  he  appeared  to  us  pri- 
'  mu^  inter  pare^y  for  amidst  die  many  commissioned  officers  he 
was  discriminated  for  superior  intelligence.     Our  informant. 
Colonel  Ball,  of  another  regiment  in  llie  same  line,  represented 
him  as  a  young  man,  not  only  brave,  but  signally  intelligentp  ' 
Indeed,  all  those,  who  intimaiely  knew  hira,  affirmed,  that  his 
jjcapacity  was  held  in  such  estimation  by  many  of  his  brother 
officers,  tliat  in  many  disputes  of  a  certain  description  he  was 
^constantly  chosen  arbiter;  and  that  officers,  irritated  by  differ- 
ences or  animated  by  debate,  often  submitted  the  contested 
points  to  his  judgment,  which  being  given  in  wi-iting,  and  ac- 
companied, as  it  commonly  w-as,  by  sound  reasons  in  support 
of  his  decision,  obtained  general  acquiescence/     Such  is  the 
testimony  of  a  contemporary,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  en- 
tire correctness,  i 
During  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  the  courts  of  law  were  sus- 

Cided,  and  were  not  reopened  until  after  the  capitulation  of 
rd  Cornwallis.  Immediately  after  that  event  Mr  Marshall 
commenced  die  practice  of  law,  and  soon  rose  into  distinction  at 
the  bar.    We  beheve^  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  attribute 


1B3S.]  PMic  life  and  Semica.  d 

hb  early  advancement,  and  lucrative  practice  to  his  extensive 
acquaintance  among  the  officers  of  the  array,  the  termination 
of  hostilities  having  returned  them  to  their  families,  and  scat- 
tered them  widely  over  his  native  state.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Virginia  officers  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  favor ;  and 
the  fact  is  honorable  to  their  discernment,  and  a  strong  proof 
of  his  excellent  qualities.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  his 
success  may  have  been  somewhat  aided  by  tiieir  commenda- 
tion and  support.  But  in  our  judgment  his  success  was  mainly 
owine  to  his  own  great  talents  and  exertions.  He  was  strictly 
the  founder  of  his  own  fortune,  in  the  sense  of  Cicero  ips^ 
conditar  toiius  negoiii;  and  tlie  solid  superstructure  of  his  fame 
then  rested,  and  now  rests  on  the  deep  foundations  of  his  own 
mind. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  In  January  1783, 
he  married  Miss  Ambler,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who 
was  then  treasurer  of  the  state,  and  to  whom  he  had  become 
attached  before  he  left  the  army.  This  lady  is  still  living  to 
partake  and  to  enjoy  the  distinguished  honors  of  her  husband. 
In  1784,  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  council  board,  in  order  to 
return  to  the  bar ;  and  he  was  immediately  afterwards  again 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  the  county  of  Fauquier, 
of  which  he  was  then  only  nominally  an  iiiliabitant,  his  actual 
residence  being,  as  a  member  of  the  council,  at  Richmond. 
In  1787,  he  was  elected  a  member  from  the  county  of  Henri- 
co, of  which  Richmon*!  is  the  shire  town  ;  and  though  at  that 
time  earnestly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  em- 
bai:ked  largely  in  the  political  questions,  which  tlien  agitated 
the  state,  and  indeed  the  whole  confederacy. 

Every  person  at  all  read  in  our  domestic  history  must  re- 
collect tlie  dangers  and  difficulties  of  those  days.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  revolutionary  war  left  the  country  drained  of  mon- 
eys and  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  its  expenditures,  and 
ibe  national  finances  at  a  low  state  of  depression.  The  powers 
of  Congress  under  the  confederation,  which,  even  during  the 
war,  were  often  profifrdted  by  the  neglect  of  a  single  state  to  en- 
force them,  became  in  the  ensuing  peace  utterly  relaxed  and 
inefficient.  Indeed,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  if  daily  experience 
did  not  render  all  prophecy  unnecessary,  that  since  Congress 
could,  under  the  confederation,  act  only  by  requisitions  on  the 
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states,  these  requisitions  could  be  no  more  than  reconimenda- 
Uoiis,  and  lliese  recomtnendations  could  be  perftetuuliy  disre- 
garded by  the  states  from  self-interest,  local  jealousy,  or  pop- 
xilar  prejudice.  Even  tlje  wretched  expedient  of  clodiing 
Congress  witJi  the  power  ot  laying  an  impost  of  6ve  percent*,  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  ilie  piildic  debts  and  engagements, 
was  defeated  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  single  state.  So  that, 
in  fact,  there  was  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  confederation,  and 
Congress  was  left  at  once  jKJWurless  and  moneyless,  without 
infiuence  and  uitlionl  support.  *  Requisi lions,'  says  General 
Washington,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr  Jny  in  1786,  *<irea  perfect 
nullity,  where  thirteen  independent,  disunited  states  are  in  the 
hiibii  of  discussing  and  refusing,  oi*  complying  with  ihem  at 
their  option.  Requisitions  are  actually  little  better  than  a  jest, 
and  a  by -word  throughout  the  land.  If  you  tell  the  legislatures 
tljey  have  violated  tlie  treaty  of  peace,  and  invaded  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  confederacy,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face* 
What  llien  is  to  be  done  ?  Things  cannot  go  on  in  the  same  train 
for  ever.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  observe,  that  the 
better  kind  of  people,  being  disgusted  with  these  c ire luiisianccsj 
will  have  iheir  minds  prepared  for  any  revolution  whatever. 
We  are  apt  to  run  from  one  extreme  into  another.  To  anticipate 
and  prevent  disastrous  contingencies  would  be  the  p-iit  of  wis- 
dom and  patriotism.'  Wise  and  just  as  these  reHeclions  are, 
tlie  father  of  his  country  felt,  that  they  could  have  even  from 
him  very  little  influence.  In  the  same  letter  he  adds,  *  uor 
could  it  be  expected,  that  my  sentiments  and  opinions  would 
have  much  weiglit  on  the  minds  of  my  countrymen.  They 
have  been  neglected,  tliough  given  as  a  last  legacy  in  tlie  most 
solemn  manner,  [alluding  to  his  circular  to  liie  governors  of 
the  states,  when  he  was  about  resigning  the  command  of  the 
army.]  1  had  tlien  perhaps  some  claims  to  public  attention. 
I  consider  myself  as  having  none  ai  [iresent.' 

Such  was  the  melanrholy  foreboding  of  the  late  commander-in- 
chief,  in  respect  to  l!ic  country,  which  he  had  saved  by  his  valor. 
In  the  mean  time  the  universal  poverty  and  distress  spread  dismay 
and  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  Union.  Credit, priA^ate  as  well 
as  public,  was  destroyed.  Agriculture  and  connnerce  were  crip- 
pled. The  delicate  relation  of  deblor  and  creditor  became 
daily  more  and  more  embarrassed  and  embarrassing ;  and,  as 
is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  every  sort  of  expedient  was  re- 
torted to  by  {wpular  leaders,  as  well  as  by  men  of  desperate 
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Ibrtimes,  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  and  m  bring  into  odium 
those,  who  laLored  to  preserve  ihe  public   fiiiiJi,  and   eslablish 
a  more  energetic  governnitint.     The  whole  country  was  soon 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one  of  which  endeavored  to 
put  an  end  to  the  public  evils  by  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment over  the   Union,  which  should  be  adequate  to  all  its 
exigencies,  and  act  db'ectly  on  the  people ;  the  other  was  de- 
moted to  state  authority,  jealous  of  all  federal  influeuee,  and  de- 
-ferniined  ai  every   hazard  to  resist  its  couslitulioual  increase- 
Ai)d  notwithstanding  die  elaborate   tliscussious  in  tlie   general 
tnd  state  conventions,  llie  powerful  appeals  of  our  wisest  patri- 
ots and  statesmen  through  the  press  and  in  private  circles,  and 
the  general  consciousne:5S  of  our  perilous  situation,  it  is,  after 
all,  a  problem  more  thati  doubtful,  ivhether  die  uational  coiislt- 
luiion  would   ever  liave  been  adopted,  if  Sbays's   rebellion  in 
Afassiichu setts  had   not,  by   its  sudden  and   alarming  terrors, 
taught   us,  that  we  were  already,  not  on  the  brink,  but  in  the 
niiikt  of  a  civil  war, — a  war,  waged  by  liccndous  or  distressed 
men  against  property  anri   government  of  every   sort, — a  war, 
whose  object  it   was  to  overthrow  the  administradon  of  public 
jnsiioe,  and  to  annul  those  laws,  whiel)  guard  die  sacredness  of 
firirate  contracts. 

It  is  nlmost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  Mr  Marshall  could  not 
remain  an  idle  or  indifferent  spectator  of  such  scenes.  As  lit- 
tle duubt  could  iliere  be  of  the  part  lie  would  take  in  such  a 
contest.  He  was  at  once  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Wasbingtoo 
and  Madison.  In  Virginia,  as  everywhere  else,  the  principal 
topics  of  the  day  %vere  paper  money,  the  collection  of  taxes, 
the  preservation  of  [lubhc  faith,  un4  the  administration  of  civil 
jistice.  The  parties  were  nearly  equally  divided  upon  all 
these  topics  ;  and  the  contest  concerning  them  was  continually 
reaewed.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  every  victory  was  but  a 
tenijioniry  and  tjueslionable  triumph,  and  every  defeat  still  left 
enougfi  of  liope  to  excite  to  new  and  strenuous  exertions*  The 
aitkixi^  too,  of  the  confederacy  were  then  at  a  crisis.  The 
ipiestion  of  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  or  a  separation  of 
ibe  statedf  was  freely  discussed  ;  and,  what  is  almost  slarthug 
Of/w  to  repeat,  either  side  of  it  was  maintained  without  reproach, 
Mr  Madison  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been  for  two  or  three 
years,  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  and  was  in  fact 
Ae  antiior  of  the  resolution  for  llie  general  convention  at  Phil- 
to  revise  the  coofederatioii*     He  was  at  all  times  tlie 
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enrigbtened  advocate  of  uiuofiy  and  of  an  efficient  federal  ^ov- 
enunem,  and  he  received  on  all  occasions  the  steady  support 
of  Mr  Alarshall.  We  have  often  witnessed,  with  no  ordinary 
emotions,  the  pleasure,  with  which  both  of  these  gentlemen  look 
back  upon  their  coo|)erat]on  at  that  period,  and  the  sentiments 
of  profound  respect,  with  which  they  habitually  regard  each 
other. 

Both  of  them  were  members  of  the  conventbn,  subsequent- 
ly called  in  Virginia,  for  the  ratification  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. This  instrument,  having  come  forth  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Genera)  Washington  and  other  distinguished  patriots  oi 
the  Revolution,  was  at  first  favorably  received  in  Virginia.  But 
it  soon  encountered  the  decided  liostility  of  Mr  Patrick  Henry, 
ilr  George  Mason,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  great  in- 
fluence, who,  with  a  zeal  and  ability  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
labored  to  disparage  it,  and  succeeded  to  a  high  degree  in 
exciting  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  it.  In  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  it  soon  gave  rise  to  very  anim&ted  debates, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  session,  preceding  the  convention, 
the  enemies  of  the  constitution  had,  by  their  unceasing  elBTorts, 
spread  disaffection  and  hostility  to  it  in  every  direction.  Its 
defence  was  unifonnly  and  most  powerfully  maintained  there 
by  Mr  Marshall. 

The  debates  of  the  Virginia  convention  are  in  print.  But 
we  have  been  assured  by  the  highest  autliority,  that  the  primed 
volume  affords  but  a  very  feeble  and  -faint  sketch  of  the  actual 
debates  on  that  occasion,  or  of  the  vigor,  with  which  ever}'  attack 
was  urged,  and  every  onset  repelled  against  the  constitution. 
The  best  talents  of  the  state  were  engaged  in  the  controversy. 
Against  the  constitution  were  arrayed  the  captivating  and  pop- 
ular eloquence  of  Henry,  the  grave  sense  of  Mason,  and  the 
energetic  zeal  of  Grayson.  In  its  support  were  enlisted  the 
venerable  wisdom  of  Pendleton,  the  accomplished  elegance  of 
Randolph,  the  steady  perseverance  of  Nicholas,  the  close  and 
comprehensive  logic  of  Marshall,  and  the  unwearied  diligence 
and  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  Madison.  The  principal  de- 
bates were  conducted  by  Henry  and  Madison,  as  leaders.  But 
on  three  great  occasions,  namely ,  the  debates  on  the  power  of  tax- 
ation, the  power  over  tlie  militia,  and  the  power  of  the  judiciary. 
Mr  Marshall  gave  free  scope  to  his  genius,  and  argued  with 
a  most  commanding  ability.  We  can  trace,  even  through  the 
dim  lights  reflecied  in  the  printed  speeches,  many  of  those  sa-^ 
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pucMis  and  statesmanlike  views,  which  have  characterized  Im 
subsequeol  Ufe,  We  see  there  die  germs  of  those  great  con- 
stitutioaal  principles,  which  he  has  since  so  largely  contributed 
to  e*^iabUsi»,  and  whicli,  if  any  thine;  can,  will  give  immortality 
to  this  e;real  instnmient  of  our  oational  liberties.  Take,  for 
instance,  tlie  following  extract  from  his  speech  on  the  power 

♦Let  me  pa?  attention  to  the  observation  of  the  gentleman,  who 
Wiif  Um  up.  thai  the  power  of  taxation  ouiriu  not  to  be  given  to 
eoQ^rvss.  Tim  subjext  rtquires  the  nndivided  atteution  of  this 
iifm*r  This  power  J  think  etisentialJy  necessary,  for  without  it 
til*  f    no  efficiency   in  the  government.     We  have  had  a 

BuU  uionstrationof  the  vanity  of  depending  on  requisitions. 

Bow  ibeii  can  the  ijeneral  government  exist  without  thit*  power  I 
Tliepo0»jbthty  of  its  being  abused  is  urged,  as  an  argument  against 
ili  expediency.  To  very  little  purpose  did  Virginia  discover  the 
daJecU  ill  li»e  old  system — to  little  purpose  indeed  did  she  propose 
improveirients — and  to  no  purfx»se  is  this  plan  constructed  for  the 
pfofnotton  of  our  happiness,  if  we  refiise  it  now,  because  it  is  ftos- 
gib)e«  that  it  may  be  abused.  The  confederation  has  nominal  f)ow* 
but  no  means  to  carry  them  into  efiect^  If  a  system  of  gov- 
leul  were  devised  by  more  than  human  intelligence,  it  would 
be  eflectua),  if  the  means  were  not  adequate  to  the  power.  All 
Megdted  powers  are  liable  to  be  abused.  Arguments  drawn 
ftmn  tbia  source  go  in  direct  opposition  to  every  governnient,  and 
in  reeomoiendatioD  of  anarchy.  The  friends  oPthe  constitu* 
lioQ  are  a^  tenacious  of  liberty t  as  its  enemies.  Tbey  wish  to 
to  give  no  power,  tliat  will  endanger  it.  They  wish  to  give  tho 
fMfWnroent  powers  to  secure  and  protect  it.  Our  in(|uiry  here 
nml  be,  whether  the  power  of  taxation  be  necessary  to  perform 
tlie  objects  of  the  constitution,  and  whether  it  be  safe  and  as  well 
fuarded  as  human  wisdom  can  do  it*  What  are  the  objects  of  the 
iiatiocial  government  1  To  protect  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
mote tho  general  walfare.  Protection  in  time  of  war  is  one  of  its 
principal  objects.  Until  mankind  shall  cease  to  have  ambition 
aadttvarice^  wars  will  arise.  The  prosperity  and  huppiness  of 
Iht  people  depend  on  the  performance  of  these  great  and  import- 
md  duties  of  the  general  government.  Can  these  duties  be  per- 
famed  by  one  slate  I  Can  one  stale  protect  us,  and  promote 
eor  happn>es9  ?  The  honorable  gentlemen,  who  has  gone  before 
Hie  (Governor  Hart/iv^ph),  has  shown,  that  Virginia  cannot  do  these 
tlunga.  How  I  lien  can  they  be  done  ?  By  the  national  govern- 
tocnt  only.  Shall  we  refuse  to  give  it  power  to  do  them  1  We 
ut  aoiwered;  that  the  powers  may  be  abused  ;  that  though  the 
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eoni^ress  may  prf>mote  our  happiness*  yet  tliey  may  proatimte  their 
powers  lo  deslroy  our  liberties.  This  t^c^es  to  the  de.nl ruction  of 
all  conliJejice  in  agents*  Would  yi>y  believe  that  men.  who  had 
merited  your  highest  confidence^  would  deceive  yon  1  Would  ytiu 
trust  thetn  again  after  one  decejnion  ?  Why  then  heejitate  to  trust 
the  general  government  1  Tiie  object  of  our  inf|uiry  is — is  I, 
poipcr  mrcsmry — and  is  it  i(afirfhd  /  There  must  be  men  and 
money  lo  pr<»iect  us  How  are  armies  to  be  raised  1  Must  we 
noi  have  money  lor  that  purpose  I  But  the  honorable  gentleman 
says,  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  war.  Ijook  at  history,  wfiich 
has  been  so  often  quoted.  Look  at  the  great  volume  of  humati 
nature.  They  wiM  foretell  you,  that  a  defenccle^^s  country  cannot 
be  secure-  Tlie  nature  of  man  forbitla  us  to  conclude,  that  we 
are  in  no  danyfer  from  war.  The  passions  of  men  Ktimulale  them 
to  avail  themMclves  of  the  weakness  of  others.  The  powers  of 
Europe  are  jealous  of  u;?.  It  is  our  interest  to  watch  their  con- 
ductj  and  iijuard  aLjfiinst  them*  They  must  he  pleased  with  our  dis- 
union. If  we  invite  them  hy  our  weakness  to  attack  us»  will  they 
not  do  it  1  If  we  add  debility  lo  our  present  situation,  a  partition 
of  America  may  take  place  It  is  then  necessary  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment thai  power  in  time  of  peace,  whicli  the  necessities  of 
war  will  render  indispensuble,  or  else  we  shall  be  attacked  unpre- 
pared* The  experience  of  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  our  own  particular  exfierience,  will  confirm  this  truth* 
When  danger  will  come  upon  us»  may  we  not  do  what  we  were 
on  the  point  of  doini^  once  already*  that  is,  appoint  a  dictator? 
Were  those,  who  are  ntjw  trientls  of  this  constitution*  less  active 
in  the  defence  of  hlx^rty  on  that  trying  occasion,  than  those,  who 
0]jpose  it  ?  Wheji  foreign  dangers  come,  may  not  the  fear  of  im- 
niedicite  destruction  by  foreign  enemies  im|iel  us  to  take  a  most 
dangerous  stej)  ?  Where  then  will  be  our  safety  ?  We  may  now 
regulate  and  franie  ii  plan,  ihat  will  enable  us  to  repel  attacks,  and 
render  a  recurrence  to  thmjjeroas  expedients  unnecessary.  If  we 
be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves^  there  will  be  little  inducement 
to  attack  us  But  if  we  defer  giving  the  necessary  power  to  the 
general  government,  till  the  moment  of  danger  arrives,  we  shall 
give  it  tlicn,  and  with  an  unspnring  hand.  America^  like  other 
nations,  may  be  exposed  to  war.  The  propriety  of  giving  this 
power  will  be  proved  by  the  history  of  the  world,  and  particular- 
ly of  modern  republics.  1  defy  you  to  produce  a  single  insjance, 
where  requisitions  on  the  several  individual  states,  comjKising  the 
confederacy,  have  beeji  honestly  complied  witL  Did  gentlemen 
expect  lo  sec  such  punctually  complied  with  in  America,  If 
they  did,  our  own  experience  shows  the  contrary.'     pp.  16U,  167. 

And  again*  fram  his  speech  on  the  niihtia. 
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*  Mr  John  Marshall  asked  if  gentlemen  were  serious,  when 
lbi?y  assent^,  that  if  Use  state  govern  in ents  had  |Jo\ver  to  interfere 
wtth  the  niiiilia,  it  was  by  imjilicalioii  ?  If  they  were,  he  asked 
liic  eomfnitiee,  whether  the  iea^t  uttentmn  would  not  show,  that 
Uiey  were  mistaken  ?  The  state  govLTiiuietits  drd  not  derive 
theit  powers  from  the  general  governnient  But  nach  government 
derived  its  jiowers  from  the  people  ;  nod  t?ach  was  to  act  jiccord- 
iog  to  ti»e  powers  given  it*  Would  any  gentleman  deny  tnisl 
demanded  if  jxiwers,  not  jrivtin,  were  retained  by  implicHtioo  I 
inj  mail  say  so  ?  Could  itny  man  say^timt  this  power  wtia 
led  by  the  states,  as  they  liad  not  i^iven  it  away?  For,  *tay8 
not  a  power  remain  till  Jt  is  jfiveii  away  ?  The  stale  le^- 
ialitures  had  [lower  to  command  and  govern  tlieir  niiiilia  bufure, 
and  hare  it  still,  undeniubly,  unli'ss  there  he  sometliing  in  ifiis 
OUlstJtulion,  that  takes  it  away.  For  conlini'nlal  purposes,  con- 
gf«»  miiy  call  forth  I  lie  rnihtia,  as  to  sojif^ress  insurrections  and 
repei  iDrasioos.  But  the  power  <jiven  to  tJie  ^slates  by  the  pcoplo  is 
not  taken  away ;  for  the  constitution  does  not  say  so.  In  the  confede- 
i^tioa,  congress  had  this  power.  Bui  the  st^ite  legislalnres  had  it  also. 
The  power  o(  letrisktion,  given  tliem  withni  ihe  ten  miles  square, 
is  esduaive  of  the  states,  because  it  is  expressed  to  be  exclusive. 
The  mjlh  is,  that  when  jj<»wer  is  ;jjiven  to  the  general  legisbiture, 
if  n  wad  in  the  st;ite  Icjy^islalurcs  tmfnre,  thjih  shall  exercise  it; 
imkess  there  be  an  inc  jnipatibiliiy  m  the  exercise  by  one,  to  that 
by  ttie  oilier  ;  or  negative  words  precludintr  the  state  gt>vern me nts 
liuiii  it.  But  there  are  no  negative  words  here.  It  rests  there* 
fan  witti  the  stales.  To  me  it  afipears  then  unqor-slionable,  that 
the  state  governments  can  call  fortli  tlie  militia^  in  case  the  constiin- 
tma  should  be  adopted,  in  the  s;iuie  maiuier,  as  they  could  have 
doite  beibre  iu  adaption.  (Jeiiilemen  nave  btiid,  that  the  states  cun** 
Dot  delipttd  tiiein selves  without  an  application  Lo  conjresst  because 
cafi|frej9S  ciui  interpose  !  i>jes  not  every  man  iael  a  refutation  of  the 
M^itmeiits  IU  his  own  breast  \  1  will  snow,  that  there  coutd  nut  i*e 
acombmation  between  those  who  forjned  the  constitution,  to  take 
iwif  tltitf  power.  All  the  restraints  intended  lo  be  laid  on  the  »tate 
g<Q«t!mm4.*nls  (besides  where  an  exclusive  power  is  expressly  given 
la  ixagress)  are  contained  in  the  tenth  section  of  ihe  lirst  arti- 
cle, Tliitf  power  is  not  inclndeil  mtiie  restrictions  in  thai  section. 
Bill  uliiit  excludes  every  |K»i?sibiltty  of  donbl,  is  the  last  part  of  it; 
tbftt  ***  uo  state  ff  ha  It  engage  in  ^ur^  unfrss  mttmUy  itwtHktl^  nr 
iM  s^ieA  tmmuu'ii/  iA/«if*r,  «>  u^i/l  not  admit  of  MftifJ^  When  in- 
fiiletj,  they  tan  »•  linage  in  war ;  as  ulso  when  in  imminent  dan- 
ger. Thiscleaily  provus,  ihul  the  stales  can  use  the  nnlitja,  when 
thpj  find  tt  necessary.  Tiie  worthy  member  laj^l  up  oltject^^  to 
tbe  couuiteutal  government  pot»sesbini;  the  power  of  discipliauig 
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the  tnilitta,  because,  ihough  all  its  branches  be  derived  from  the 
peojile,  he  say»,  they  will  form  an  aristocratic  government,  unsafe 
and  unfit  lo  be  trusted. 

*  Mr  Oratf.Kott  answered,  that  he  only  said  it  was  so  constructed, 
as  if*  form  a  g[reat  aristocratic  body. 

•  Mr  Marskaii  replied,  that  he  was  not  certain  wh«»ther  he  un- 
derstood him;  hut  he  thotiglit  he  hdit  jiaid  so.  He  conceived, 
thut  as  the  a;overnment  wus  drawn   from  the   people,  the  ft^eliugs 

,  and  interests  of  the  people  would  be  attended  to,  and  that  we 
'  should  be  safe  in  granting  them  power  to  regulate  the  militia. 
Wtien  the  government  is  drawn  from  the  people,  conlinucd  Mr 
i'Warshtill^  and  depending  on  the  people  for  its  continuance, 
loppressive  measures  will  not  be  attempted,  as  they  will  certainly 
draw  on  their  authors  the  resentment  of  those  on  whom  ihey 
depend.  On  this  government,  thus  depending  on  ourselves  fiir  its 
existence,  I  will  rest  my  siifety,  notwithstnnding  the  danger  de- 
picted by  the  honorable  gentleman.  I  cannot  help  being  sur- 
prised, that  the  worthy  member  thought  this  jiower  so  dangerous. 
What  government  is  able  to  protect  you  in  time  of  war  ?  Will 
any  state  depend  on  its  own  exertions  ?  The  consequence  of 
finch  dependence  and  withholding  this  power  from  Congress  will 
be,  that  stale  will  fall  after  state,  and  be  a  sacritiee  to  the  want  of 
power  in  the  general  government.  United  we  are  simmr^  divided  we 
ftiU.  Will  you  prevent  the  general  government  from  drawing 
the  mililia  of  one  stale  to  another,  when  the  consequence  would 
bcN  that  every  state  must  depend  on  itself  1  The  enemy ^  possess* 
ing  the  water,  can  go  quickly  fi-oni  one  state  to  another.  No 
state  will  spare  to  another  its  mililia,  which  it  conceives  necessa* 
ry  for  itself  It  requires  a  superintending  jwjwer,  in  order  to  call 
forth  the  resources  of  all  lo  prolect  all.  Tfihis  be  not  done,  each 
State  will  fall  a  sacrifice*  This  system  merits  the  highest  applause 
in  this  respect,'     pp.  297 — 299.  ^| 

It  is  very  dilFiculi  for  the  present  generation  lo  conceive  the 
inagnitiide  of  the  dangt  rs,  to  which  we  were  tlien  exposed,  or 
to  realize  the  extent  of  the  obstacles,  which  were  op|iosed  to 
llie  adoption  of  the  roiistitution.  Notwithstanding  all  the  suf- 
ferin^.s  of  the  people^  the  acknowledged  imbecility  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, and  ilie  ahnost  desperate  state  of  our  public  affairs, 
there  were  men  of  high  character,  and  pniriots  tuo,  wlio  clung 
lo  the  old  confederation  wilh  an  enlhusiastJC  attachment,  and 
S3W^  in  iJie  grant  of  any  new  powers,  indeed  of  any  powers  to 
a  national  government,  nothing  but  oppression  and  tyranny, — 
slavery  of  ihe  people  and  destnicliou  of  the  stale  governments 
on  Llie  one  hand,  and  universal  despotism  and  overvviiehning 
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taxatum  on  the  other.  Time,  the  great  umpire  and  6iial  judge 
of  these  questions,  has  indeed  now  abundantly  shown  ^  how  vain 
were  llie  fears,  and  how  unsound  die  principles  of  the  oppo- 
Bints  of  the  constitution.  The  prophecies  of  its  friends  have 
been  abundantly  fullilled  in  tlje  gro\\ih  and  solid  prosperity  of 
their  country,  far  indeed  beyond  dieir  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tioDS.  But  our  gratitude  can  never  be  too  warm  to  those  eui- 
itiem  men,  who  stemmed  the  torrent  of  public  prejudice,  and 
wiib  a  wbdom  and  prudence,  almost  surpassing  human  power, 
hid  the  foundations  of  that  government,  which  saved  us  at  the 
hour,  whenVe  were  ready  to  perish.  After  twentyfive  days  of 
trdeiil  and  eloquent  discussion,  to  which  Justice  never  has  been, 
fliid  nei'er  can  now  bo  done,  (during  which  nine  states  adopted 
tbe  constitution)  die  question  was  carried  in  its  favor  in  llie 
oouveutioti  of  Virginia  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes  only*  Mr 
Henry  lived  long  enough  to  acknowledge  in  its  practical  ope- 
ritioiis  the  sincerest  pleasure,  to  admit  his  own  mistakes,  and 
10  pv©  it  his  sincere  support.  But  such  has  not  been  the 
gtt»f  !i  of  the  contest  in  Virginia.     On  the  contrary,  the 

|riij(  ^  len  avowed  by  the  opposition,  and  maintained  with 

to  mucii  xeal,  imve  simk  deep  into  the  minds  of  those,  who 
htre  since  guided  her  public  councils.  And  it  may  now  be 
»id  without  the  suspicion  of  political  reproach,  tliat  Virginia 
his  tfarougjiout  almost  all  the  intermediate  period  controverted 
the  powefB  of  the  general  government  with  unceasing  vigilance, 
and  sicxid  forth  the  steady  and  jealous  advocate  of  slate  rights. 

To  tliose,  indeed,  who  are  weD  acquainted  with  the  polidcal 
tffftBagff  io  Virginia  at  the  period,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing ft  umf  be  matter  of  suqirise,  that  Air  Marshall  was  return- 
•dm  mend^er  of  the  convendon,  for  the  county  in  which  he 
reiided  vms  then  (to  use  die  language,  which  distinguislred  the 
pnies)  decidedly  antifederal  But  party  spirit  had  not  become 
fl»  hitler  and  unrelenting,  as  to  exdnguish  die  courtesies  of  pri- 
fHo  life,  or  to  overcome  diose  strong  adections,  which  puf^lic 
femoes,  ardeot  patriodsm,  and  high  talents  naturally  excite 
b  several  of  the  counues  most  opposed  to  tlie  constitution, 
admdiiab  of  commanding  influence  and  character,  who  were 
hs  kfi0wn  advocates,  were  chosen  delegates  from  mere  person- 
al laotiTef  and  attachments. 

TJju  adoption  of  the  constitudon  of  the  United  States  having 
hean  iJius  secured,  Mr  Marshall  immediately  formed  the  deter- 
nODaiioQ  to  relinquish  public  hfe,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
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arduous  duties  of  his  professioD.  To  this  deteniiination  he 
was  led  bj  very  pressing  consideratioDS.  His  fortune  was  not 
yet  made ;  his  practice  had  become  extensive ;  his  sacrifices 
had  aheadj  been  considerable.  To  maintain  a  high  standing 
in  the  legislature,  proportionate  to  his  talents  and  character, 
would  require  so  much  time,  that  it  would  essentially  trench 
upon  other  pursuits.  To  yield  up  his  profession  as  a  seconda- 
ry object,  would  be  to  subject  himself  to  a  voluntary  depen- 
dence for  life.  His  friends  were  exceedingly  anxious,  that  he 
should  be  a  candidate  for  Congress,  so  that  he  might  assist 
in  the  first  organization  of  the  government.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  district  was  antifederal,  such  was  his  personal  populari- 
ty, that  no  doubt  existed  of  his  success.  He  listened,  howev- 
er, to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  voluntarily  retired  firom 
a  station,  where  an  honorable  ambition,  like  his,  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  reaped  an  ample  reward  of  fame. 

A  man  of  his  eminence  could  however  with  very  great  difr 
culty  adhere  rigidly  to  his  original  resolve.  The  state  legislature 
having,  in  December  1788,  passed  an  act  allowing  a  represen- 
tative to  the  city  of  Richmond,  Mr  Marshall  was  almost  unan- 
imously invited  to  become  a  candidate.  No  doubt  could  exist 
in  respect  to  his  return,  for  the  city  was  federal.  With  con- 
siderable reluctance  he  jrielded  to  the  public  wishes,  being  prin- 
cipally influenced  in  his  acceptance  of  the  station  by  the  in- 
creasing hostility  manifested  in  the  state  against  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  his  own  anxious  desire  to  give  the  latter  his  decided 
and  public  support.  He  continued  in  the  legislature,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Richmond  forthe years  1789, 1790,and  1791.  Dur- 
ing this  period  every  important  measure  of  the  national  govern- 
ment was  discussed  in  the  state  legislature  with  great  fi-eedom 
and  no  inconsiderable  acrimony.  In  particular,  the  funding  sys- 
tem was  attacked  and  censured  in  strong  terms,  and  that  part  of 
it  especiaUy,  which  assumed  the  stale  debts,  was  pronounced 
unconstitutional.  Thus  early  did  Virginia  avow  the  doctrines, 
which  have  so  distincdy  marked  her  subsequent  course,  and 
insist  upon  the  closest  abridgment  of  the  national  powers.  On 
these  occasions  Mr  Marshall  vindicated  the  national  government 
with  a  manly  and  zealous  independence. 

After  the  termination  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1791, 
Mr  Marshall  voluntarily  retired.  But  the  events,  which  soon 
afterwards  occurred  in  Europe,  and  extended  a  most  awaken- 
bg  influence  to  America,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  devote 
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Jiimself  to  professional  pursuits.     The  French  Revolution  in 
its  early  dawn  was  hailed  willi  universal   enthusiasm  in  Amer- 
ica,    lo  ils  progress  for  a  considerable  period  it  eontinued  lo 
maintain  axDong  us  an  almost  unanimous  approbation.     Many 
causes  conduced  to  this  result.     Our  partiality  for  France,  from 
•  gnlefu)  recollection  of  her  services  m  our  own  revolutiona- 
ry <  ^vas  ardent  and  undisguised.     It  was  heightened  by 
lla  ration,  that  she  was  herself  now  en^a^ed  in  a  stms;- 
gle  ior  liberty,  and  was  endeavoring  lo  shake  oil  oppressions, 
iizider  which  slie  had  been  groaning  for  centuries.     The  moa- 
ajchs  in  Europe  were  combined  in  a  mighty  league  for  tlie 
suppression  of  this  new  and  alartning  insurrection  against  the 
claims  of  lesptimacy*     It  was  not  difficuh  to  forsee,  that  if  they 
W€r  ^sf^l    in   this  enterprise,  we  ourselves  liad  but   a 
]     que              L  security  for  our  own  independence.     It  would  be 
m  oaturai  for  diem,  after  having  completed  their  European  con- 
^Loests,  lo  cast  their  eyes  to  tlie  origin  of  llie  evil,  and  lo  feel, 
^HH|  tbetr  d^Tiasties  were  not  qoiie  safe,  even  though  the  At- 
^^Bfic  rolled  between  us  and  lliem,  while  a  living  example  of 
Ebeny,  so  seductive  and  so  striking,  remained  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 
Nor  was  our  danger  wholly  imaginary.    It  is  hardly  possi- 

^We,  3t  this  distance  of  lime,  to  look  back  without  a  6eep  feel- 
ing, thai  ihe   feebleness  of  our  national  governtnenf,  die  defi- 
ciency of  revenue  and    resources,  the  discontents   at  home, 
die  tntenial  jealousies  which  distracted  the  stales,  and  the  want 
of  any  firm  public  credit,  exposed  us  to  serious  difficulties.     If 
our  safety  was  to  depend  upon  die  mere  sense  of  moderation  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  flushed  with  their  recent  triumph 
over  the  political  liberty  of  France,  it  must  be  admitted,  tbat  h 
Wis  somewhat  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,     in  case  of  any  com- 
bined  invasion  or  systetnalic   attack,  we  were  embarrassed  on 
ODe  side  with   local   divisions,  and   on  the  other  widi  the  dis- 
couraging   fact,    dial  die    armies,  which    had    acliieved    our 
independence,   had  the   most    lively  and  well-founded  recol- 
^  bdioiis  of  the  past  ingratitude  of  their  conntr)%    Under  such 
B  circitiiistances,  ihe  opinion  was  aJmost  universal  and  instania- 
HlieciuSi  lliat  our  own  liberty  was  essentially  connected  with  the 
Hineoess  of  France  ;  and  patriots  and  statesmen,  the  young  anti 
''    in  oldf  the  contemplative  and  the  active,  gave  way  to  feelings 
of  Qnbouoded  exultation  at  every   defeat  of  her  enemies,  and 
of  admiratioD  at  the  heroic  deeds  of  her  children.     It  may  ho 
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truly  said,  that  the  governxneni  itself  partook  largely  of  the 
geoeral  interest,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  in  any  naan- 
uer  not  incompatible  with  the  strict  performance  of  the  duties 
of  neutralit}'^*  Mr  Marshall  was  as  warmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  France,  as  any  of  his  considerate  countrymen. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  feelings  of  a  different 
sort  began  to  mix  diemselves,  not  only  in  the  public  councils, 
but  in  private  life.  Those,  wliose  reflections  reached  beyond 
tlie  events  of  tlie  day,  began  to  entertain  fears,  lest  in  our  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  France,  we  might  be  plunged  into 
war,  and  tlius  jeopai'd  our  owb  vital  interests.  The  task  of 
preserving  neutrality  was  of  itself  sufficiendy  difficult,  when  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  put  in  motion  by  the  cheering  sounds  of 
liberty  and  equality,  which  were  wafted  on  every  breeze  across 
die  Atlantic.  The  duty,  however,  was  imperative ;  and  tlio 
administration  determined  to  perform  it  with  the  most  guarded 
good  faiUi.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  arrival  of  M.  Genet,  as 
Minister  from  die  Republic  of  France,  created  tlirougbout  the 
continent  a  great  sensation.  He  was  every  where  received  witli  , 
acclamations  on  his  journey  from  South  Carolina  to  Philadel^  ] 
phia ;  and  even  before  he  was  accredited  hy  die  government, 
he  undertook  to  authorize  the  armament  of  vessels  in  our 
ports,  and  to  enlist  men  and  grant  conimissions  for  hostilides 
against  nations,  with  which  we  were  at  peace.  It  was  soon 
perceived,  diat  taking  advantage  of  die  general  enthusiasm,  he 
was  beginning  to  intrude  himself  between  tlie  government  and 
the  people  ;  to  make  the  latter  die  instruments  of  overthrow- 
ing the  adniiuistration  ;  and  tlius  to  precipitate  us  into  die  war. 
Such  conduct  roused  the  atteodon  of  all  America,  and  taught 
our  ablest  statesmen  die  necessity  of  immediate  resistance.  No 
one,  who  truly  loved  his  country,  could  be  insensible  of  the 
danger  of  permitting  any  foreign  minister  to  mingle  in  the  man* 
agemenl  of  our  domestic  affairs ;  or  of  the  calamitous  results 
|cf  abandoning  our  neutrality.  One  of  the  earliest  meetings, 
called  to  express  die  public  sendments  on  diis  subject,  was  in 
the  city  of  Riclimond  ;  and  on  that  occasion,  resoludons  w^ere 
[pas^sed,  expressing  a  strong  disapprobadon  of  the  irregular  con^ 
[duct  of  ]VL  Genet,  a  deep  sense  of  die  danger  of  foreign  influ- 
!  ence,  and  a  warm  approbadon  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality*  These  resoludons,  and  the  address  to  die 
President,  which  accompanied  them,  were  drawn  up  and  sup- 
ported hy  Mr  Marshall,  and  carried  by  his  strenuous  exertions. 
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detach  us  frt>m  our  neutral  position ;  and  eieti  ippiqicii  on 
our  part  to  conciliatioD  with  the  British  corerszxct  wks 
watched  by  her  with  jealousy ;  and  her  jeakxsy  soco  spread 
with  increased  force  among  her  friends  in  Araerica.  In  «£»t, 
for  it  is  now  matter  of  h^ory,  and  we  are  at  Eberty  to  deal 
with  it  as  such,  the  parties  soon  became  distinzuisbeid  as  ibe 
friends  of  France,  and  the  enemies  of  France,  or  the  friends 
of  England,  and  the  enemies  of  En^and,  in  the  partisan  TocatK 
ulary  of  the  day. 

The  decided  part  taken  by  Mr  MarshaD  could  not  long  re- 
main unnoticed.  His  constant  effort  upon  aD  occasioQs  was 
to  show,  that  the  conduct  of  our  gOFemment  in  its  Jbreign  re- 
iations  was  such  as  a  just  self-respect  and  a  regard  lo  our 
rights,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  rendered  indispensable ;  and  tiiat 
our  independence  was  brought  into  real  danger  by  the  orer- 
grown  and  inordinate  influence  of  France.  He  was  of  course 
exposed  to  severe  public  animadversions,  and  feh  in  its  full 
force  the  weight  of  those  political  resentments,  which  the  known 
attachment  of  Virginia  to  the  cause  of  France  must  ineritahly 
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create.  He  was  attacked  with  great  asperity  in  the  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  and  designated,  by  way  of  significant 
reproach,  as  the  coadjutor  and  friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  name  of  this  great  man  almost  tempts  us  to  pass  aside  for 
a  moment  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  his  exalted  patriotism,  talents, 
and  public  virtues.  The  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years 
since  his  lamented  death  has  buried  those  animosides,  which 
for  a  time  obscured  the  brilliant  lustre  of  his  fame.  But  we 
roust  forbear.  To  have  heen  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Ham- 
ilton would  now  make  many  a  heart  beat  whh  lofty  pride ;  to 
have  been  his  distinguished  friend  and  coadjutor  would  now  be 
deemed  by  the  whole  nation  no  mean  title  of  praise. 

Against  tliese  attacks  Mr  Marshall  defended  himself  with  a 
zeal  and  abilttyj  proportioned  to  his  own  sincere  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  he  espoused.  He  soon  found  himself  compelled 
to  assume  the  character  of  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  fed- 
eral party  in  Virginia,  and  from  necessity  or  choice  to  change 
his  determination  as  to  public  life;  and  he  began  to  hesitate, 
whether  he  ought  not  immediately  to  reenter  the  legislature. 
While  he  was  yet  pausing,  an  event  unexpectedly  occurred, 
which  decided  his  future  course.  The  spring  elections  for  the 
state  legislature  in  the  year  1795  came  on,  Mr  Marshall  was 
not  a  candidate,  but  he  was  nevertheless  chosen  under  some- 
what peculiar  circumstances.  From  the  time  of  his  withdraw- 
ing from  the  legislature  two  opposing  candidates  had  divided 
the  city  of  Richmond;  the  one,  his  intimate  friend,  and 
holding  the  same  political  sentiments  with  himself;  the  other, 
a  most  zealous  partisan  of  the  opposition.  Each  election 
between  these  gentlemen,  who  were  both  popular,  had  been 
decided  by  a  small  majority,  and  the  approaching  contest  was 
entirely  doubtful.  Mr  Marshall  attended  the  polls  at  an  early 
hour,  and  gave  his  vote  for  his  friend.  While  at  the  polls,  a 
gentleman  demanded,  that  a  poll  should  be  opened  for  Mr 
Marshal!.  The  latter  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  proposal, 
and  unhesitatingly  expressed  his  dissent,  declaring,  that  his 
wishes  and  feelings  and  honor  were  engaged  for  one  of  the 
candidates.  At  the  same  time,  he  announced  his  willingness 
to  become  a  candidate  Uie  next  year.  He  retired  from  the 
polls,  and  immediately  gave  his  attendance  to  the  business  of 
one  of  the  courts,  which  was  llien  in  session.  A  poll  was, 
however,  opened  for  him  in  his  absence  by  the  gentleman 
who  first  suggested  it,  notwitlistanding  his  positive  refusal.    The 
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dection  was  suspended  for  a  few  minutes  ;  a  consultation  took 
place  among  ilie  freeholders  ;  they  determined  to  support  him ; 
in  the  evening  he  received   the  information  of  his  election* 

more  honorable  tribute  to  his  merits  could  not  have  been 
lid ;  and  his  election  was  a  most  important  and  timely 
rweasure  in  favor  of  the  adniinisu-ation. 

It  will  be  recollected^  diat  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ne- 
gotiated by  Mr  Jay  in  1794,  was  the  subject  of  universal 
discussion  at  lliis  period.  No  sooner  was  its  rati6cation  advised 
by  die  Senate,  than  public  meetings  were  called  in  all  our  prin- 
cipal cities,  for  tlie  purpose  of  inducing  the  President  to  wiili- 
hold  his  ratification,  and  if  this  object  were  not  attained,  then  to 
prevent  in  Congress  tlie  passage  of  the  appropriations  necessary 

carry  it  into  etTect,  The  ftrst  movement  took  place  in  Bos- 
and  Uie  excitement,  there  produced,  spread  dirougli  tlie 
country  with  asionisiiing  rapidity  and  increased  violence.  The 
history  of  the  country  scarcely  furnishes  an  example  so  full  of 
melancholy  instruction,  as  this,  to  illustrate  tlie  intoxicating  iii- 
fiueure  of  parly  spirit*  There  probably  never  was  any  meas* 
ure  of  President  Washington's  administration,  which  admitted 
of  a  more  complete  vindication  for  its  sound  policy,  its  jus- 
Uce,  and  its  advancement  of  the  real  interests  of  die  nation. 
Yet  it  was  assailed  will)  the  most  unmeasured  reproaches ;  it 
was  denounced  in  public  resolutions  and  anonymous  pam- 
phlets ;  in  newspaper  essays  and  political  addresses ;  in  the  grave 
debates  of  legislative  assemblies,  and  the  vehement  harangues 
of  popular  orators.  The  topics  of  animadversion  were  not 
coniSned  to  the  expediency  of  the  treaty  in  its  principal  pro- 
risioDs,  but  the  bolder  ground  was  assumed,  tliat  the  ncgotia- 
lioo  of  a  commercial  u*eaty  by  the  Executive  was  an  uncon- 
itutional  act,  and  an  infringement  of  the  power  given  to  Con- 

fss  to  reflate  commerce.     Mr  Marshall  look  an  active  part 

the  discussions  upon  the  treaty.  Feeling,  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  it  was  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
Uiat  its  main  provisions  were  essentially  beneficial  to  llie  Uni- 
ted States,  and  comported  wiili  its  true  dignity  and  iiiierests,  he 
iddressed  himself  with  the  most  diligent  attention  to  an  exam- 
inadon  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  all  its  provisions,  and  of  all 
ike  objections  urged  against  it.  No  state  in  the  Union  exhib- 
sted  a  I  '   ff^nse  hostility  to  it  than  Virginia,  upon  die  points 

both  vi  I  oucy  and  constitutionality  j  and  in  no  state  were 
tb6  objections   urged  with  more  impassioned  and   unsparing 
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earnestness.     The  task,  therefore,  of  meetmg  and  overthrow^ 

ing  til  em  was  of  no  ordinary  ma£:nitude,  and  required  all  the 
resources  of  the  ablest  mind.  Mr  Marshall  came  to  the  task 
with  a  thorough  mastery  of  every  topic  connected  witli  it.  At 
a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  he  carried  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions^  approving  the  conduct  of  tlie  Executive. 

But  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  duty  remained  to  be  per- 
formed.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  tiie  controversy  would 
soon  find  its  way  from  the  public  forum  into  the  legislative 
bodies  ;  and  would  be  there  renewed  with  the  bitter  animosi- 
ty of  party  spirit.  ludeed,  so  unpopular  was  the  treaty  in 
Virginia,  that  IVIr  Marshall's  friends  were  exceedingly  solicitous, 
tJiat  he  should  avoid  engaging  in  any  debate  in  the  legislature 
on  the  subject,  as  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  remains  of  his 
well  deserved  popularity ;  and  it  might  be  even  questioned,  if 
he  could  tfiere  deliver  his  sentiments  mthout  exposure  to  some 
rude  attacks.  His  answer  to  all  such  suggestions  was  uniform  j 
diat  he  should  not  move  any  measure  to  excite  a  debate  j  but 
if  the  subject  were  brought  forward  by  others,  he  should,  at  ev- 
ery hazard,  vindicate  iJie  administration,  and  assert  liis  own 
opinions.  He  was  incapable  of  slirinking  from  a  just  express- 
ion of  his  own  independence.  Tiie  subject  was  soon  introduc- 
ed by  his  political  opponents,  and  tlie  constitutional  olijoctions 
were  urged  with  triumphant  confidence.  That  particularly, 
which  denied  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Executive  to  con- 
clude a  commercial  treaty,  was  selected  and  insisted  on,  as  a 
favorite  and  unanswerable  position.  The  speech  of  Mr  Mar- 
sliall  on  tins  occasion  has  been  always  represented,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  efforts  of  his  genius.  His  vast  powers  of  reasoning 
were  employed  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  He  demon* 
straled  not  only  from  tlie  words  of  the  Constitudon,  and  the 
universal  practice  of  nations,  tliat  a  commercial  treaty  was 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Executive,  but  that  tliis 
opinion  had  been  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  Mr  Jefferson, 
by  the  whole  Delegation  of  Vii-ginia  in  Congress,  and  by  the 
leading  members  in  the  Convention  on  both  sides.  His  argu- 
ment was  decisive ;  the  constitutional  ground  was  abandoned  ; 
and  tlie  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  were  confined  to  a  simple 
disapprobation  of  the  treaty  in  point  of  expediency. 

The  constitutional  objections  were  again  urged  in  Congress 
in  the  celebrated  debate  on  die  British  Treaty,  in  die  spring 
of  1796  ;  and  there  finally  assumed  the  mitigated  shape  of  a  right 
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clained  oo  the  put  of  Congress  to  criot  or  niliihold  sppraprii- 
tkms  to  carry  treaties  into  efiecL  Hie  bisber  eroond.  tint  cocd- 
mercial  treaties  were  not,  when  ratified,  the  supreme  lair  of  the 
land,  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  subsequent  practice  of  the  sor- 
emment  has,  without  question,  under  erery  adininisiratioo  coo- 
fornied  to  the  construction  vindicated  bj  Mr  MarshaD.  The 
fame  of  this  admirable  aipiment  spread  throush  the  Uoioo. 
Even  with  his  political  enemies,  it  enhanced  the  elevation  of  his 
character;  and  it  brought  him  at  once  to  the  notice  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen,  who  then  graced  our  public  coun- 
cils. In  the  winter  of  1796,  be  attended  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  and  argued  the  great 
cause  of  Ware  w.  Hyllon,  involving  the  question  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  British  treaty  upon  the  antecedent  confiscations 
of  British  debts.  On  this  occasion  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Congress  from 
the  eastern  and  middle  states,  and  particularly  with  )Ir  Cabot, 
Mr  Ames,  and  !Mr  Dexter  of  Massachusetts,  Sir  Wadsworth  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr  Rufus  King  of  New  Yorit.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  flattering  distinction,  and  with  some  of 
these  gentlemen  he  then  commenced  a  friendship,  which  ter- 
minated only  with  their  lives. 

About  this  period  President  Washington  invited  Mr  3far- 
shall  to  accept  the  office  of  Attorney  General ;  but  he  declin- 
ed it,  upon  the  ground  of  its  interference  with  his  lucrative 
practice  in  Virginia.  He  continued  in  the  state  ledslature,  but 
did  not,  from  his  other  engagements,  take  an  active  part  in  the 
ordinary  business.  He  confined  his  attention  principally  to 
tliose  questions,  which  involved  tlie  main  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, atui  brought  into  discussion  the  policy  and  the  principles  of 
the  national  parties.  An  occasion  occurred,  however,  for  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  eloquence  in  a  debate,  which  took 
place  Twe  believe)  in  the  winter  session  of  179G-7,  and 
called  forth  ail  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  Some  fed- 
eralist moved  a  resolution,  expressive  of  the  high  confidence 
of  the  house  in  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  wisdom  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out 
the  word  ^  msdom,^  A  very  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which 
the  whole  course  of  his  administration  was  re\'iewed,  and  all 
the  talents  of  each  party  were  exerted  to  assail,  or  to  vindicate 
it.  Mr  Marshall,  as  might  be  expected,  maintained  himself 
with  his  accustomed  vigor.       But  after  every  exertion  the 
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word  was  retained  by  a  very  small  majority.    It  is  bdeed  a 
paiufitl  and  humiliating  tliought,  that  a  small  majority  only  could 
be  found  at  that  time  in  the  legislature  of  lijs  native   state,  _ 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  GeneraJ  Washington !  ■ 

Upon  the  recall  of  Mr  Monroe  as  Minister  from  France, 
President  Washington  solicited  Mr  Marshall  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment as  his  successor.  He  respectfully  declined  it  in  a 
letter,  which  is  now  before  us,  '  Were  it  possible,'  said  he, '  for 
me  in  the  present  crisis  of  my  affairs  to  leave  the  United  States, 
such  is  my  conviction  of  the  importance  of  tliat  duty,  which 
you  would  confide  to  me,  and  pardon  me,  if  I  add,  of  the  fidel- 
ity, witli  which  I  should  attempt  to  perform  it,  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly forego  any  consideration,  not  decisive  with  respect  to  my 
future  fortunes,  and  would  surmount  that  just  diffidence,!  have 
ever  entertained  of  myself,  to  make  one  effort  to  convey  truly 
and  faidifuily  to  the  government  of  France  those  sentiments, 
which  I  have  ever  believed  to  be  entertained  by  that  of  the 
United  States/  GeneraJ  Pbckney  of  South  Carolina,  as  is 
well  known,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Indeed,  Mr  Marshall's 
silnadon  at  the  bar  was  so  high,  and  so  independent,  that  ia 
point  of  honor  it  seemed  liide  mferior  to  any  office  in  the  gift 
of  die  government.  He  had  a  strong  predilecdon  for  tl)e  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  felt  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance  to  quit 
it.  The  arrangements,  also,  consequent  upon  his  purchase  of  m 
a  large  and  very  valuable  estate  (to  which  allusion  is  made  in  f 
the  preceding  letter),  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  demanded  his 
personal  presence  and  cooperadon.  However  gratifying  to 
hiii  ambilion  the  high  appoiniment  of  Minister  to  France  must 
have  been,  the  sacrifices  and  inconveniences,  which  would  ac- 
company it,  might  well  induce  even  a  more  ardent  and  less 
occupied  mind,  to  hesitate  in  accepting  it, 

Mr  Marsliall  was  not,  however,  long  permitted  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment  and  choice.  The  French  government  re- 
fused to  receive  General  Pinckney,  as  Minister  from  the  Unit- 
ed Stales ;  and  dae  administration,  being  sincerely  anxious  to 
exhaust  every  measure  of  conciliation,  not  incompatible  with 
die  national  dignity,  for  the  presentation  of  peace,  resorted  to 
the  extraordinary  measure  of  sending  a  commission  of  three 
Envoys.  Wiiliin  a  year  from  die  time  of  the  first  offer,  Mr 
Adums,  haviug  succeeded  to  tlie  presidency,  appointed  Mr 
Warshail  one  of  these  Envoys  in  conjunction  widi  General 
Piuckney  and  Mr  Gerry.     This  was  a  new  and  embarrassing 
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ejdgepcj  for  Mr  Marshall.  All  the  reasons  for  declining  the 
fiumer  appointment  remained  in  full  force;  but  they  were 
met  by  other  considerations  growing  out  of  the  posture  of  our 
public  affiurs.  The  crisis  was  very  alarming;  the  hope  of  a 
saccessfiil  mission  was  not  wholly  uninvitmg ;  and  the  dangers 
of  war,  formidable  to  us  at  all  times,  m  the  divided  state  of  the 
country  were  assuming  a  most  unpleasant  aspect.  These  con- 
siderations seemed  to  demand  from  a  patriot  and  statesman 
some  sacrifices  to  public  duty. 

Mr  Marshall  also  could  not  be  insensible,  that  the  country 
confidently  expected  much  from  his  known  moderation,  firm* 
ness,  and  prudence.  He  was  perfect  master  of  the  whole 
controTersy  with  France,  and  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  its 
issue.  He  had  the  most  unwavering  belief,  that  our  govern- 
ment anxiously  desired  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  our  difii- 
cuhies.  He  knew,  that  he  should  come  to  the  negotiation  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  the  most  sincere  wishes 
to  accomplish  a  permanent  and  honorable  peace.  Nor  could 
he  fail  to  indulge  the  grateful  anticipation,  that  if  the  mission 
were  crowned  with  success,  it  would  be  a  glorious  discharge 
of  public  duty,  and  bring  with  it  a  solid  increase  of  reputation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mission  were  unsuccessful,  being 
but  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  would  not  withdraw  him  for  a 
tong  period  irom  his  professional  pursuits ;  and  would  leave 
him  the  consolation,  that  he  had  not  shrunk  from  fidelity  to  his 
country  in  her  hour  of  difficulty. 

After  some  hesitation,  Mr  Marshall  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  soon  afterward  embarked  for  Amsterdam.  On  liis 
arrival  at  the  Hague  he  met  General  Pinckney,  and  having 
received  passports  they  proceeded  to  Paris.  The  mission  was 
unsuccessful ;  the  envoys  were  never  accredited  by  the  French 
government,  and  Mr  Marshall  returned  to  America  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1798. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  sketch  to  enter  into  a  full 
examination  of  the  merits  of  this  negotiation,  so  honorable  to 
our  own  country,  and,  in  our  judgment,  so  disgraceful  to  France. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  laid  before  Congress  by  Pres- 
ident Adams,  and  are  now  to  be  found  among  the  printed  state 
papers.  Although  General  Pinckney  was  placed  with  great 
propriety  at  the  head  of  the  commission,  and  it  is  but  a  small 
tribute  to  his  memory  to  declare,  that  he  was  a  man  of  fine 
sense,  and  high  and  almost  chivalric  honor ;  yet  the  truth  of 
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history  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  upon  Mr  Marshall  princi- 
pally devolved  tlie  duly  of  preparing  die  official  despalches. 
They  have  beeri  universally  ainnbuted  to  his  pen,  and  are  mod- 
els of  skilful  reasoning,  forcible  illustration,  accurate  detail,  and 
urbane  and  dignified  moderation.  In  die  annals  of  our  diplo- 
macy there  are  no  pa]>ers,  upon  which  an  American  can  look 
back  with  more  unmixed  pride  and  pleasure.  Wlien  they 
were  first  published,  ihey  created  an  astonishing  excitement 
tliroughout  the  whole  continent;  and  the  public  feehng  was 
roused  to  the  highest  poioi  of  indignation  at  our  wrongs 
and  Urn  gross  insults  offered  to  the  nation  in  tlie  persons 
of  its  Envoys.  The  fame  of  Mr  Marshall  received  new 
lustre  from  his  conduct  on  dns  occasion;  and  upon  his  return 
home  he  was  received  widi  enthusiastic  denionstialions  of  re- 
spectj  and  immediately  sohcited  to  resume  public  life  and  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Congress.  During  his  absence  he  kept 
a  journal  of  his  diplomadc  transacdonsj  which  we  "presume  he 
stiJl  possesses ;  and  we  have  seen  letters  addressed  by  him  to 
General  Washington,  full  of  that  wisdom,  patriolism,  and  sound 
discernment,  which  formed  tlie  essendal  characteristics  of  both* 
At  some  future  time  we  trust   ihey  will  belong  to  die  public. 

The  opinion  of  Genera!  Wasbinglon  always  had  great  influ- 
ence with  Mr  Marshall  J  and  lo  have  been  distinguished  by  him 
as  a  friend  coukl  not  but  be  a  flattering,  perhaps  the  most  flat- 
tering  proof  of  merit.  Mr  Marshall  on  iiis  return  home  found, 
that  he  had  sustained  no  loss  by  a  diminution  of  professional 
business,  and  looked  forward  to  a  resumption  of  his  labors  with 
higher  hopes*  He  peremptorily  refused  for  a  considerable 
time  lo  become  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  avowed  his  de- 
termination to  remain  at  die  bar.  At  this  juncture  he  w^as 
invited  by  General  Washington  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Mount 
Vernon;  and  having  accepted  the  rnvitalion,  he  went  there  in 
in  company  with  Mr  Justice  Washington,  the  nephew  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  now  a  higbly  dislinguished  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States. 

What  took  place  upon  diat  occasion,  we  happen  to  have  die 
good  fortune  to  know  from  an  authentic  source.  General 
Washington  did  not  for  a  moment  disguise  the  object  of  his  in- 
vitation ;  it  was  to  urge  upon  Mr  Miushall  and  Mr  W^ashington 
die  propriety  of  their  becoming  candidates  for  Congress*  Mr 
Washington  yielded  to  tbe  wishes  of  liis  uncle  widioul  a  strug- 
gle.    But  Ml"  Marshall  resisted  on  tlie  ground  of  his  situation, 
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and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  private  afl^irs.    The  reply 
of  General  Washington  to  these  suggestions  will  never  be  for- 

E>tten  by  those,  who  heard  it.  It  breathed  the  spirit  of  the 
ftiest  virtue  and  patriotism.  He  said,  that  there  were  crises 
in  national  affairs,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  forego 
his  private  for  the  public  interest.  He  considered  the  country 
to  be  then  in  one  of  these.  He  detailed  his  opinions  freely  on 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  with  France,  and  expressed  his 
conviction,  that  the  best  interests  of  America  depended  upon 
the  character  of  the  ensuing  Congress.  He  adverted  to  his 
own  aituauon.  He  had  retired  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment with  the  firmest  determination  never  again  to  appear  in 
a  public  capacity.  He  had  communicated  diis  determinadon 
to  the  public,  and  his  motives  for  it  were  too  strong  not  to  be 
well  understood.  Yet  he  was  now  pledged  to  appear  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  American  army ;  and  frt>m  thb  cir- 
cumstance it  must  be  evident,  what  were  his  own  convictions 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  every  citizen  by  tlie  state  of  Amer- 
ican affairs.  The  conversation  was  long  and  animated  and  im- 
pressive, full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  most  unreserved 
confidence.  The  exhortadon  of  General  Washington  had  its 
efiect  Mr  Marshall  yielded  to  his  representations,  and  be- 
came a  candidate,  and  was,  after  an  ardent  contest,  elected, 
and  took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  December,  1799.  While  he 
was  yet  a  candidate,  he  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  vacant  by  the  deadi  of  Mr  Justice  Ire- 
dell. Upon  his  declining  it  President  Adains  appointed  Mr 
Justice  Washington,  who  was  thus  prevented  from  becoming  a 
member  of  Congress. 

The  session  of  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1799-1800  will 
for  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  America.  Men  of  the 
highest  talents  and  roost  commanding  influence  in  the  Union 
were  there  assembled,  and  arrayed  with  all  the  hostility  of  par- 
ty spirit,  and  all  the  zeal  of  conscious  responsibility,  against 
each  other.  Every  important  measure  of  the  administration 
was  subjected  to  the  most  scrutinizing  criticism  ;  and  was  vin- 
dicated widi  a  warmth  proportionate  to  the  ability  of  the  attack. 
Mr  Marshall  took  an  acdve  part  in  the  debates,  and  on  one 
occasion  distinguished  himself  in  a  manner,  which  will  not  ea- 
sily be  forgotten.  We  refer  to  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  of 
Mr  Edward  Livingston,  then  a  member  from  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  case  of  Thomas  Nash  alias  Jonathan  Robbins.    The 
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facts  werCj  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  oo  board  th#^ 
British  frigate,  Hermione,  on  the  high  seas,  and  Nash,  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  United  States,  was  accused  of  beimg  one 
of  the  murderers.  The  t\^^enty-seventb  article  of  the  British  trea- 
ty of  1794  provided,  that  the  respective  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  should,  on  mutual  requisitions 
by  tlieir  ministers,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons,  who  being 

,  charged  with  murder  or  forgery  within  the  jurisdiction  of  eith- 
er, should  seek  an  asylum  within  any  of  the  countries  of  the 
other,  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality,  as,  according  to  tlie 
laws  of  the  place,  where  tlie  person  or  fugitive  so  charged 
should  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension,  and  a  com- 
mituient  for  trial,  if  the  oifence  had   been  tliere  committed* 

I  The  British  minister  appUed  to  the  Executive  for  tlie  delivery 
of  Nash  according  to  tlxe  stipulation  of  the  treaty.  Nash  was 
arrested  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  brought  before  the  District 

,  Judge  in  that  state  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  the  Pres 
dent  signified  to  him  his  wish,  that  if  tlie  evidence  warranted 
tlie  prisoner  should  be  delivered  over  to  tlie  British  minister 
Upon  a  fuO  hearing  the  District  Judge  was  satisfied,  Uiat  the 
proofs  were  sufficient,  and  delivered  up  the  prisoner  to  the 
British  autliorities,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Jamaica.  The 
prisoner  was  there  upon  tiial  coniricted  of  the  ofience,  and  suf- 

J  fered  the  punishment  of  death  accordingly,  ^M 

Nash,  upon  his  examination  before  tlie  District  Judge,  madfi^l 
affidavit  of  his  being  an  American  citizen,  born  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  and  that  he  was  an  impressed  seaman.  The 
conduct  of  llie  Executive  on  this  occasion  was  tlie  sub- 
ject of  much  harsh  animadversion  in  the  newspapers;  and  in 
Soudi  Carolina,  in  particular,  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding 

I  was  denied  in  a  public  letter,  acknowledged  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Charles  Pinckney,  then  a  Senator  in  Congress  from 
that  stale.  The  object  of  Mr  Livingston's  resolution  was  to 
procure  a  vote  of  censure  of  the  Executive  proceedings,  as  ut- 
terly destitute  of  legal  autliority.  It  may  be  easily  imagined^ 
that,  smarting  as  the  nation  was  under  die  odious  exercise  of 
impressment  by  British  officers,  the  circumstances  alleged  by 
Nash  were  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  resentment, 
and  to  produce  a  strong  popular  feeling  in  his  favor.  It  is  now 
understood,  that  in  point  of  fact  he  was  a  British  subject,  and 
not  born  in  America.  The  resolutions  were  supported  by  Mr 
Livingston,  Mi  Gallatin,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen ; 
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iJM?y  were  opposed  by  Mr  Bayard,  Mr  Marshall,  and  others,  j 
The  speech  of  Mr  Marshal)  on  that  occasion   has  been  pre 
served.*     It  is  a  most  profound  and  admirable  argument,  and 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner  establishes  the  propositions,  tha 
the  case  was  within  the  provision  of  die  treaty ;  that  it  wa 
proper  for  executive,  and  not  for  judicial  decisioD-i  and  that  in 
deciding  it,  the  President  was  not  chargeable  with  any  inter-l 
fefeooe  with  judicial  duties*      So  complete  was  the  demon- 
stmioo,  chat  it  put  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.     The  speeclil 
1199  perfectly  overwhehning ;  and  hke  tlie  celebrated  letter  or 
the  Dake  of  Newcasde  on  the  Prussian  Memorial,  it  may  be 
chancteiized,  in  the  language  attributed  to  Montesquieu,  as  a  *  re 
pomeionB  replique/    We  have  often  heard  an  anecdote,  for  the 
Inilh  of  which  we  cannot  however  vouch,  diat  a  celebrated 
sutesmam,  then  in  the  opposition  in  Congress,  was  requested'] 
to  answer  tt,  and  upon  dechning  tlie  task,  said  he  must  leave 
it  10  others  ;  for  himself,  he  deemed  it  unanswerahle.f 

Izi  May,  1800,  Mr  Marshall  was,  witliout  the  slightest  person- 
al eommunication,  nominated  by  the  President  to  the  office  of 
Seeieaij  of  War,  upon  die  dismissal  of  Mr  McHenr)^    We . 
iMfiefie^  that  the  6rst  information  received  of  it  by  Mr  Marsha 
mm  at  the  department  itself,  where  he  went  to  transact  somaj 
boBiioss  previous  to  his  relurn  to  Virgiiua.     He  iramediatelj 
wrote  a  letter,  requesting  the  nominatiori  to  be  withdra\\'ii  hy 
the  President.     It  was  not,  and  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
ly  ibe  Senate*     The  rupture  between  the  President  and  Col- 
onel Pickering,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  soon  after- 
vifds  occurred,  and  Mr  Marshall  was  appointed  his  successor- 
T\m  was  indeed  an  appointment  in  every  view  most  honorable  ^ 
to  his  merits,  and  for  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  qual- 
ifieiL     Yet  he  had  great  difficulties  in  accepting  it ;  and  his 
toil  ctotermination  to  accept  it  was  mainly  influenced  by  the 
mB»  naotive,  which  induced  him  to  surrender  his  practice  at 
ibt  bar  for  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  deep  sense  of  public  duty, 
IW  circirmstances,  under  which  he  took  the  office,  were  notjj 
witboui  embarrassment.      The  late  cabinet  had  been  dissolved*^ 
iDamiitoer,  which  left  room  for  the  bdulgence  of  some  person- 


•  h  wiD  be  found  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fifth  volume  of 
WbttU>u*0  Reports. 

tTib^Mtollitiona  were  lost  by  a  vote  of  61  against  35,  some  of  the 
-ii  -.m-^-I-*«^^g^  party  voting  ogaiast  theia. 
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al  resentments,  if  not  recriminations ;  and  tbe  warm  attach- 
ment, which  Mr  ilarshall  at  all  times  evinced  for  President 
Adams,  would  naturally  excite  some  cocdness  in  those,  wbo 
were  then  alienated  from  him.  He  had,  however,  the  satisfac- 
tion soon  to  find  himself  upon  the  most  cordial  terms  widi  aD 
the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  the  milimited  confi- 
dence of  the  public. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  a  goad 
deal  of  pubEc  anxiety  was  expressed  respecting  his  saccessor. 
The  friends  kA  Mr  Justice  Patterson,  who  was  certainly  an 
eminent  Judge,  indulged  the  hope,  that  he  would  be  nominatod 
to  the  office.  When  the  President  consulted  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  this  ^l^^ct,  the  latter  unhesitatingly  recommended 
Mr  Patterson.  The  President,  however,  had  an  insuperaUe 
objection  to  the  nomination,  assigning  as  a  reason,  diat  he 
could  not  make  it  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  Sfr 
Justice  Cushing,  who  was  an  old  fiiend,  and  the  senbr  Judge 
on  the  bench.  He  nominated  Mr  Jay,  who  declined ;  and  as 
soon  as  that  fact  was  known,  the  President,  with  unusual  promp- 
titude and  decision,  nominated  Mr  Mai^all.  The  nomina^ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  Mr  Marshall,  on  tba^ 
31st  day  of  January,  1801,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  \5wt^ 
ed  Slates,  and  has  continued  ever  since  that  period  to  fill  Atf 
office  with  increasing  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity.  The 
wisdom  of  this  choice,  whatever  might  have  been  the  dmap*' 
pointment  or  partiality  of  the  friends  of  other  candidates^ 
Las  been  fully  established  by  the  event.  The  sagacity  and  in- 
dependence of  President  Adams,  tiiat  intuitive  perception  of 
character,  and  comprehei^ivenessof  observation,  almost  amount- 
ing to  prophecy,  which  were  so  prominent  traits  in  his  nund^ 
never  were  unfolded  in  a  more  imposing  form.  There  is  prob-* 
ably  not  a  reflecting  man  in  America  of  any  party,  or  any  frag- 
ment of  any  party,  who  would  not  now  cheerfully  admit,  that 
the  highest  judicial  honors  couM  not  have  fallen  on  any  one,  who 
could  have  sustained  them  with  more  solid  advantage  to  the 
glory  or  interests  of  the  countiy. 

Splendid,  indeed,  as  has  been  the  judicial  career  of  this 
eminent  man,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  that  the  extent  of  his  la- 
bors, the  vigor  of  his  inteUect,  or  the  untiring  accuracy  of.  his 
learning  should  be  duly  estimated,  except  by  the  profession, 
of  which  he  is  so  great  an  ornament.  Questions  of  law  rarely 
assume  a  cast,  which  introduces  them  to  extensive  public  no- 
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tice ;  and  those,  which  require  the  lughest  faculties  of  mind  to 
master  and  expound,  are  commonly  so  intricate  and  remote 
from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  that  the  generality  of  readers 
do  not  bring  to  the  examination  of  them  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  comprehend  them,  qr  the  curiosity,  which  imparts 
t  refish  and  flavor  to  them.  For  the  most  part,  therefore,  the 
reputation  of  judges  is  confined  to  the  narrow  limits,  wluch 
embrace  the  votaries  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  many  of  those  ex- 
quisite judgments,  which  have  cost  days  and  nights  of  the  most 
elaborate  study,  and  for  power  of  thought,  beauty  of  iUustra- 
Nation,  variety  of  learning,  and  elegant  demonstration,  are  just- 

L numbered  amone  the  highest  reaches  of  the  human  mind, 
d  no  admiration  beyond  the  ranks  of  lawyers,  and  live  only 
m  the  dus^  repositories  of  their  oracles.  The  fame  of  the 
warrior  is  ior  ever  embodied  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and 
&  colored  with  the  warm  lights  reflected  back  by  die  praise 
<J  many  a  distant  age.  The  orator  and  the  stateman  live  not 
merely  in  the  recollections  of  their  powerful  eloquence,  or  the 
deep  impressions  made  by  them  on  the  character  of  the  gene- 
ration in  which  they  lived,  but  are  brought  forth  for  public  ap- 
probation m  political  debates,  in  splendid  volumes,  in  collegiate 
declamations,  in  the  works  of  rhetoricians,  in  the  school-books 
of  boys,  and  in  the  elegant  extracts  of  maturer  life.  Not  to  go 
Back  to  the  ancients,  the  speeches  of  Chatham,  and  Burke, 
and  Sheridan,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Grattan,  will  be  familiar 
to  the  ears,  and  uttered  by  the  voices  of  thousands,  who  never 
heard  of  the  gigantic  learning  of  Coke,  the  commanding  judg- 
ment of  Holt,  the  infinitely  varied  professional  attainments  of 
l^ardwicke,  the  felicitous  and  convincing  genius  of  Mansfield, 
the  cautious  and  unerring  sagacity  of  Eldon,  the  almost  pre- 
ternatural union  of  judicial  eloquence,  exquisite  diction,  and 
sound  principles  in  Stowell ;  or,  to  name  a  few  among  the  il- 
lustrious living  and  dead  of  our  own  country,  the  unostentatious 
but  vigorous  sense  of  Tilghman,  the  profound  and  acute  dis- 
cernment of  Parsons,  or  the  exhausting  diligence  and  polished 
strength  of  Kent. 

We  shall  not  attempt,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  upon  a  mi- 
nute survey  of  the  official  labors  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
However  instructive  or  interesting  such  a  course  might  be  to 
the  profession,  the  considerations  already  adverted  to  suffi- 
ciendy  admonish  us,  that  it  would  not  be  very  welcome  to  th« 
mass  of  other  readers.  But  there  is  one  class  of  cases,  which 
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[ought  not  to  be  overlooked^  because  it  comes  home  to  the  busi- 
[aess  and  bosom  of  every  citizen  of  this  country,  and  is  fell  io 
fevery  gradation  of  life  from  the  chief  magisiriite  down  to  iJie 
[inmate  of  the  cottage.  We  allude  to  the  grave  discussions  of 
r  cnnstitutional  law,  which  during  his  time  have  attracted  so  much 
of  die  talents  of  the  bar  in  tlie  Supreme  Court,  and  sometimes 
J  agitated  the  whole  natioti.  If  all  others  of  die  Chief  Justice's 
■juridical  arguraeiiLs  had  perished,  liis  liiaiinuiis  judgments  oa 
I  these  occasions  would  have  given  an  enviable  immortality  to 
[his  name. 

There  is  in  liie  discharge  of  this  delicate  and  important  du- 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  insiilu lions,  a  moral  grandeur  and 
est,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  either  in  a  polii- 
f  ical  or  civil  view^.     In  no  other  country  on  earth  are  the  acts 
[of  the  legislature  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  and  even  set 
^  aside,  if  they  do  not  conform   to  llie  standard  of  the  conslitu- 
'  tion.     Even  in  England,  ivliere  the  principles  of  civil  hberty 
are  cherished  wiib  uncommon  ardor,  and  private  justice  is  ad- 
\  ministered  with  a  pure  and  elevated  independence,  llie  acts  of 
Parliament  are,  hy   the  very  dieory  of  the   government,  in  a 
1  sense  omnipotent.    They  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  overruled* 
bey  form  the  law  of  the  land,  wiiich  controls  the  preroe;aiive 
and  even  tiie  descent  of  die  crown  itself,  and  may  take  away 
the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  without  trial   and  wilhuut 
I  appeal.     The  only  security  is  in  the  moderation  of  Parliament 
itself,  and  representative  responsibility.     The  case  is  tiw  other- 
wise in  America.     The  state  and  n?aional  constitutions  fonn  the 
stijjrtme  law  of  the  land,  and  ihe  judges  are  sworn  to  maintain 
tJicse  charters  of  liijerty,  or  rather  these  specijd  delegations  of 
power  by    tlie  people  (who  in  our  governments  are  alone  the 
dejKJsitaries  of  supreme   authority   and   sovereign^'),   in   their 
original  vigor  and  true  intendment.     It  matters  not,  how  popu- 
lar a  stfitute   may  be,  or  how  commanding   llie  major  it}'  by 
which   it   has  been  enacted  ;    it   must  stand   the  test  of  the 
constitution,  or  it  falls.     The   humblest  citizen  may   question 
its  consiitutionality  ;  and  its  final  fate  must  be  settled  upon  grave 
argument  and  debate  by  the  judges  of  the  land. 

Nor  is  liiis  the  mere  liieory  of  the  constitution.  It  is  a  function, 
which  has  been  often  performed  ;  and  not  a  few  acts  of  state 
as  well  as  of  national  legislation,  have  been  brought  to  this 
severe  scrutiny  ;  and  after  tlie  fullest  considcradon,  some  h^ve 
been  pronounced  to  be  void,  because  they  were  unconsiitu- 
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tional.  And  these  judgments  have  been  acquiesced  in,  and 
obeyed,  even  when  they  were  highly  offensive  to  the  pride  and 
sovereignty  of  the  state  itself,  or  afiected  private  and  public 
interests  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

Such,  in  America,  is  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Such  is  the 
homage  of  a  free  people  to  the  institutions,  created  by  them- 
selves. Such  is  the  consciousness  of  every  citizen,  that  he 
holds  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  constitution.  What,  after 
all,  is  the  most  wonderful  in  this  political  machinery,  is  the 
simplicity  of  its  structure,  and  the  ease  of  its  operation.  A 
foreigner  would  suppose,  that  tlie  accomplishment  of  such 
mighty  efiects  would  require  the  aid  of  every  sort  of  external 
means  of  influence  to  guard  it,  and  ensure  its  success.  He 
would  imagine,  that  the  functionaries  of  such  duties  must  have 
the  advantages  of  noble  birth,  of  hereditary  right,  of  great 
wealth,  of  extensive  patronage,  and  of  the  command  of  milita- 

2  resources.  How  great  would  be  his  surprise  to  learn,  that 
e  judges,  who  are  to  decide  these  questions  in  the  last  resort, 
are  few  in  number,  rarely  wealthy,  with  moderate  salaries,  with 
DO  patronage  beyond  the  poor  appointment  of  the  clerk  of  their 
own  courts,  with  no  array  of  military  force,  living  unostenta- 
tiously among  their  fellow-citizens,  and  having  no  means  of  in- 
fluence beyond  what  their  talents  and  public  services  and  pri- 
vate virtues  might  command  in  any  other  station.  Yet  they 
perform  the  duty  fearlessly  and  independently,  and  often  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  painful  and  trying  responsibility,  in 
the  midst  of  popular  prejudices,  party  triumphs,  state  strifes, 
and  national  dissatisfactions.  We  speak  here,  not  particular- 
ly of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  also  of  the  judges  of  the  highest  state  courts  in  the  Union. 
The  whole  power  possessed  by  all  or  any  of  them  extends  not, 
for  any  practical  purpose,  beyond  a  mere  naked  moral  power, 
the  power  of  solid  reasoning,  just  exposition,  and  sober  appeal 
to  the  good  sense  of  honest  and  intelligent  minds.  Their 
strength  is  in  their  arguments ;  and  they  speak  a  law,  which  is 
obeyed,  and  followed,  and  respected,  simply  because  the  pro- 
fession in  its  learned  ranks  approves  it,  and  the  community 
comprehends  its  justice  and  conservative  authority.  Whoever 
reflects  deeply  must  perceive,  that  this  is  the  balance-wheel  of 
our  political  system,  the  regulator,  which  sometimes  accelerates 
and  sometimes  retards  the  public  movements,  but  always  works 
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to  ensure  the  general  safety.     Suspend  its  operatioQ,  or  weak- 
en its  exercise,  and  we  may  still  remain  a  federative  govern- 
I  meni ;  but  it  will  be  one  enfeebled  and  distracted  by  its  bad  ad- 
I  justmenis,  or  hurried  on  to  despotic  excesses  by  the  common 
I  plea  of  tyrants,  tlie  consciousuess  of  power  and  the  plausible 
pretences  of  necessity. 

This  topic  is  so  copious,  and  of  such  everlasting  consequence 
'  lo  the  wellbeing  of  this  Republic,  thai  it  furnishes  matter  for 
[  irolumes ;  and  we  must  escape  from  it  with  the  brief  hints  al- 
ready suggested,  to  resume  the  subject  of  the  constitutional 
>  labors  of  Chief  Justice  Marsiifill.      We  emphatically   say,  of 
I  Chief  Justice  Marshall ;  for  though  we  would  not  be  tmjust  ta^ 
those  learned  gentlemen,  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  hisS 
I  associates  on  the  bench,  we  are  quite  sure,  that  they  would  be 
I  ready  to  admit,  what  the  public  universally   believe,  that  his 
master  mind  has  presided  in  their  deliberations,  and  given  to 
the  results  a  cogency  of  reasoning,  a  depth  of  remark,  a  per- 
fyuasiveness  of  argument,  a  clearness  and  elaboration  of  iUusira- 
tion,  and  an  elevation  and  comprehensiveness  of  conclusion,  to 
which  none  others  olTcr  a  paralleL    Few  decisions  upon  constitu- 
\  lional  questions  have  been  made,  in  which  he  has  not  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court ;  and  in  these  few>  the  duly  devolved 
[upon  others  to  tlieir  own  regret,  either  because  he  did  not  sit 
[in  the  cause,  or  from  motives  of  dehcacy  abstained   from  tak- 
I  ing  an  active  part. 

If  we  do  not  mistake,  diere  is  but  a  single  case,  in  which  his 

[judgment  is  known  to  have   differed  from  that  of  the   Court 

Tupon  any  point  of  coiibtiiutional  law.     That  case  was  Ogden 

I  twr.  Saunders,  decided  at  the  last  term  of  the  Court,  which  in- 

[  volvcd  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  insolvent  law^, 

I  which  was  passed  antecedently  to  the  formation  of  a  contract, 

and  discharged  its  obligation.     On   this  occasion,  four  judges, 

I  against  the  opinion  of  ihe  Chief  Justice  and  two  other  judges, 

I  decided  in  favor  of  tlie  constiiutionaiit}^  of  such  a  law.     It  is 

aot  for  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  controversy ;  much  less 

I  to  assume  tlie  task  of  interpleading  in  such  a  cause,  mag^aas 

\  componere  lites.     But  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  tlie 

[peculiar  j>owers  of  tjie  Chief  Justice  were  never  exhibited  in  a 

I  more  impressive  manner,  or  with   more  collected  vigor.     It  is, 

f  Indeed,  a  most  delightful  thought,  that  at  the  advanced  age  of 

seventy-two  dils  great  judge  still  retains  die   full  possession  of 

his  facultiesj  and  ilmt  he  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year  through 
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his  judicial  labors  with  powers  constantly  improving  by  their 
wholesome  exercise ;  and  that  if  a  single  year  were  to  be  se- 
lected to  furnish  the  most  irarioqs  exhibitions  of  his  talents, 
none  could  be  selected  with  more  propriety  than  the  last.  To 
justi^  our  assertion,  we  ask  the  attentive  reader  to  take  up  the 
twelfth  volume  of  Mr  Wheaton's  Reports,  and  examine  for 
himself.  Let  him  peruse  with  a  professional  or  a  common 
mind  the  opinions  in  the  cases  of  Clark  vs.  The  City  of  Wash- 
ington, Williams  vs.  Norris,  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Pandridge,  Brown  vs.  The  State  of  Maryland,  Henderson  vs. 
Poindexter,  and  Ogden  vs.  Saunders  (to  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted),  let  him  peruse,  we  say,  the  opinions  in  these 
cases,  and  consider  how  complicated  and  difficult  were  the 
points  invoked  in  them,  and  we  are  sadly  mistaken,  if  he  will 
not  rise  from  the  task  with  the  most  unhesitating  approbation 
of  our  declaration. 

We  had  originally  intended  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  constitutional  questions  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court 
during  the  period  of  his  Chief-Justiceship ;  and  we  remain  of 
the  belief,  mat  it  would  have  been  not  without  interest  even  to 
persons,  who  have  never  embarked  in  juridical  studies.  But 
the  subject  has  aheady  swollen  so  much  under  our  hands,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  abandon  it  for  the  present.  We  cannot, 
however,  quit  the  judicial  character  of  Mr  Marshall  without  ex- 
pressing our  earnest  hope,  tliat  he  may  long  remain  in  his 
present  exalted  station,  adding  new  and  solid  histre  to  our 
national  jurisprudence.  Mr  Wheaton  has  just  closed  his  own 
valuable  labors  as  reporter,  by  accepting  an  appointment  to 
serve  the  government  in  the  more  captivating  and  dignified  em- 
ployment of  a  foreign  mission.  The  Chief  Justice  can  wish  no 
more  fortunate  fate,  than  to  have  his  future  opinions  preserved 
in  as  durable  a  form  by  as  gifted  a  successor. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief,  but  we  trust,  a  faithful  sketch  of 
the  life  and  public  services  of  the  author  of  the  work  now 
before  us.  We  have  been  tempted  more  than  once  to  break 
through  the  reserve,  which  duty  imposes  upon  us,  in  speaking 
of  the  living,  that  we  might  indulge  ourselves  in  other  sketches 
of  a  more  private  and  domestic  nature,  which  would  carry  a 
charm  with  them  into  every  circle.  But  we  must  forget  the 
man,  and  proceed  to  the  author  ;  and  in  the  very  narrow  space 
yet  left  to  us,  endeavor  to  do  some  moderate  justice  to  the 
History  of  the  American  Cotonies. 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  the  severe  diligence,  wii 
which  the  present  revised  edition  has  been  prepared  for  pub- 
Bcntion  by  the  nuthor.  From  a  regard  to  his  own  ctiaracter, 
as  weH  as  from  his  habitirdl  deference  for  public  opinion,  it  may 
weU  be  presumed,  thai  tlie  work  has  now  attained  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  Tim  public  expectations  in  this  respect  will 
not  be  disappointed. .  Mr  Marshall  is  not  one  of  those  ready 
writersj  who  run  over  a  large  mass  of  materials  with  a  careless 
or  indifferent  eye,  and  sit  down  to  write  their  first  impressions, 
and  fill  up  the  spaces  left  vacant  of  facts  with  plausible  conjec- 
Inres,  or  imaginary^  events.  He  does  not  listen  with  implicit 
faith  to  every  idle  tale  told  by  artless  credulity  or  vulgar  pre- 
judice. He  does  not  seek  the  title  of  superior  wisdom  by 
unsettling  the  truths  of  history,  and  proving^  that  all  writers,  but 
himself,  have  mistaken  the  facts  and  the  characters  of  former 
times-  He  does  not  constnicl  any  new  narrative  of  events, 
and  in  his  own  closet  show  how  fields  were  lost  or  won,  by 
drawing  upon  llie  resources  of  his  own  fancy.  He  does  not 
dispute  llie  veracity  of  pt-rsons  nearest  the  scenes,  simply  be- 
cause his  own  theory  would  be  hrokco  down  by  any  adniission 
in  their  favor.  Far  ditFtTent  is  his  course,  and  far  different  his 
ambition.  The  habits  of  his  mind  are  close  investigation, 
caution,  palience,  and  a  steady  devotion  to  tlie  weight  of  evi- 
dence. He  examines  all  the  materials  before  him  with  the 
sobriety  and  impartiality  of  judicial  life.  His  conclusions, 
therefore,  if  they  are  not  always  absolutely  correct,  are  such, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  and  never  without  very  strong  histor* 
ical  support.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the 
present  work  contains  the  most  authentic  history  of  the  colonies, 
which  is  extant ;  and  that  it  may  be  relied  on  widi  entire 
safely,  as  combining  accuracy  with  variety  of  information. 

So  far  as  the  printed  materials  go,  great  care  has  been  be* 
slowed  to  embody  in  die  narrative  all  iujportant  facts ;  and  we 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  authorities  cited  by  him  will  be 
found  upon  examination  fully  to  bear  him  out  in  every  state- 
ment. The  plan  of  the  work  excludes  the  notion,  that  it  can 
expound  with  minute  detail  the  rise  and  progress  of  every 
colony.  That  is  properly  the  object  of  those  local  and  dis- 
tinct histories,  which  are  employed  in  tlte  survey  of  a  single 
colony.  In  such  a  narrative,  those  domestic  occurrences  and 
local  circumstances,  w^hich  unfold  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  pursuits  and  their  feelings,  their  faults  and 
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their  factions,  find  an  appropriate  place.  They  amuse  the 
curious,  and  instruct  the  antiquary  ;  they  warm  the  hearts  and 
Idndle  the  imaginations  of  those,  who  are  bom  on  the  spot,  and 
feel  the  inspirations  of  the  place.  But,  for  the  most  part,  they 
can  only  be  danced  at  by  the  historian,  and  dien  only,  when 
they  have  left  deep  traces  of  tlie  times  behind  them,  and  im- 
parted  impulses,  which  have  extended  to  other  and  distant  ages* 
The  private  and  internal  transactions  of  states  bear  a  very  close 
analogy  to  the  biography  of  individuals.  Each  may  furnish 
materiab  for  general  history,  but  must  be  forever  separated 
fix)m  it  in  objects  and  interests. 

Mr  Marshall's  work  professes  to  be  a  general  history  of  all 
the  colonies,  and  it  is  necessarily  compendious.  Yet  it  nar- 
rates all  important  public  facts,  and  on  no  proper  occasion 
omits  to  present  to  us  the  manners,  and  principles,  and  feelings 
of  our  ancestors,  proper  to  illustrate  tliose  facts.  He  does  not 
obtrude  his  own  reflections  with  a  profuse  and  embarrassing 
pertinacity.  But  there  are  everywhere  scattered  through  the 
volume,  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  proofs  of  his  sagacity, 
candor,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  author.  It  is  perspicuous,  simple,  and  forcible.  It  pos- 
sesses no  studied  ornaments,  no  select  phrases,  no  elegant  turns, 
and  no  ambitious  floridness.  It  is  plain,  pui-e,  and  unpretend- 
ing. Many  of  those  words  in  the  former  edition,  which  were 
objected  to  by  British  critics  in  no  very  kind  spirit,  as  peculiar 
to  America,  though  they  exist  in  the  writings  of  authors  of 
good  repute  in  their  own  country,  have  been  sedulously  remov- 
ed from  the  text.  We  do  not  object  to  this,  though  we  have 
had  occasion  to  know,  that  some  criticisms  of  this  sort  have 
been  owing  more  to  the  ignorance  or  petulance  of  the  review- 
ers, than  to  their  sound  taste  or  extensive  acquaintance  with 
English  literature.  * 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  we  recommend  the  work,  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  every 
well  selected  American  library,  and  as  indispensable  for  every 
person,  who  aspires  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
America.  We  trust  the  learned  author  will  find  leisure  to 
revise  in  the  same  manner  his  Life  of  Washington,  and  to  give 
it  the  last  finishing  touclies  of  his  ripest  judgment.  The  close 
of  his  long  and  active  life  could  not  be  employed  more  usefully 
for  hunself  or  his  country. 
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There  are  two  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  whii^l 
we  regret,  and  which  may  be  easily  removed  m  a  subsequent 
edidon*  In  the  first  place,  the  particular  pages  of  the  author* 
ities  cited  are  not  |iven»  so  that  the  task  of  reference  is  very 
faborious  to  any  reader,  who  wishes  to  verify  a  particular  fact. 
Ill  ilie  next  place  there  is  no  mdex  to  the  matter  of  the  work ; 
and  a  table  of  the  contents  can  never  well  supply  such  a  defi- 
ciency. We  do  not  dwell  on  these  inconveniences  ;  it  is  soffi- 
eient  to  point  them  out  to  the  candor  of  the  author. 
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Introduction^  and  J^oteji  chiefly  explanatory.  By  George 
R*  NoY£s.  Cambridge,  8vo.  pp.  200«  Uilltard^  Brown. 
1827.  J 

Much  criticism  has  been  expended  on  dae  Book  of  Job. 

,  Apart   from  its  interpretation,  several   questions  have  been  de- 

Lbated  concerning  the  kbd  of  coinposilion,  and  llie  antiquity  of 

[the  work  ;  wh fiber  the  history  be  true  or  fabulous  ;  where  the 

I  scene  of  the  slory  is  laid  j  to  what  age  it  is  to  be  referred,  and 

I  by  whom  it  was  written.     On  some  of  these   questions,  little 

satisfaction  can  be  obtained,  and  we  shall  pass  over  the  ground 

but  very  cursorily,  before  we  come  to  speak  particularly  of  Mr 

Noyes's  Version. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  proem  and  conclusion^  Job  is 
acknowledged  on  all  bands  to  be  a  poetical  book.  We  do  not 
seek  the  evidence  of  this  in  exact  versification  ;  for  if  any  of 
the  Hebrew  writings  ever  had  such  a  versification,  we  have 
now  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is.  Oriental  critics 
are  not  so  idly  employed  now-a-days,  as  to  search  for  the  le* 
traraeters,  hexameters,  sapphics,  and  iambics  in  Hebrew  verse, 
of  which  the  fanciful  Jerome  spoke  so  familiarly  5  but  any  one 
who  is  tolerably  conversant  witii  the  Hebrew  writings,  will  per- 
ceive a  peculiar  diction j  and  a  dislribulion  of  sentences  and 
members  of  sentences  into  that  kind  of  correspondency  of  parts, 
which  indicate  some  regard  to  numerical  harmony  ;  and  which 
clearly  dislins^uisli  the  poetical  books  from  those,  which  are 
merely  narrative,  or  intended  only  to  prescribe  rules  of  life  and^J 
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litual  observances.  The  same  distinctive  evidences,  concern- 
ing the  poetical  books  of  the  Hebrews,  cannot  fail  to  discover 
themselves  in  a  skilful  version ;  and  though  most  of  the  readers 
of  our  common  translation  of  Job  have  probably  never  suspected 
that  they  were  reading  a  poem,  yet  with  very  litde  change  of 
phraseology,  and  widi  suitable  divisions  of  the  lines,  they  must 
cease  to  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject.  But  there  are  much 
higher  qualides  of  poetry  in  the  book  before  us,  in  comparison 
with  which  verse  is  a  mere  accident,  an  insignificant  appendage. 
Aside  from  the  theological  question  concerning  its  inspiration, 
there  is  in  it  a  spirit  of  poetical  inspiration,  and  an  effulgence  of 
sublime  concepdon,  which  place  it  above  all  that  is  called 
beautiful  and  grand  in  epic  or  dramatic  story.  The  hero,  in- 
deed, is  distinguished  by  none  of  the  favorite  exploits  of  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  fame.  He  is  signalized  by  no  such  deeds  as 
those  of  Achilles,  whom  Horace,  a  poet  of  no  very  warlike 
propensities,  characterizes  rather  harshly ; 

*  Irapiger,  iracandus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  DCget  aibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis.' 

He  has  the  patience  and  prudence  of  Ulysses,  and  the  piety  of 
£neas,  without  the  dissimulation  of  the  first,  and  without  being 
blazoned  by  the  deeds  of  personal  valor  ascribed  to  either. 
He  is  altogether  a  moral  hero.  The  sublimity  of  his  charac- 
ter is  wholly  a  moral  sublimity.  The  character  is  not  indeed 
perfect  or  immaculate ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  affords  an  illus- 
trious example  of  constancy  under  sufferings,  and  of  a  mind 
triumphing,  by  die  aid  of  conscious  virtue  and  unshaken  fidel- 
ity, over  a  succession  of  adverse  events  and  overwhelming 
calamities,  and  the  perplexing  conduct  of  real  or  pretended 
friends. 

The  descriptions  of  Deity,  who  has  so  much  agency  in  the 
progress  of  the  story,  and  particularly  in  ils  catastrophe,  are 
often  similar  to  those  of  some  of  the  prophetic  writings.  But 
they  appear  to  be  addressed  still  more  tiian  these  to  human 
comprehension,  and  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  strong,  sensi- 
ble images,  by  which  Moses  illustrates  die  power  of  Jehovah, 
in  his  song  of  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  There  are, 
however,  frequent  and  remarkable  instances  of  simple  and  yet 
elevated  descriptions  of  God's  power  over  the  elements  and  the 
material  creation,  and  of  his  invisible  operations,  which  indicate 
a  true  conception  of  spirituality,  unaided  by  material  objects. 
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*  He  removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  know  it  not ; 
He  overturneth  them  in  his  anger. 
He  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place, 
And  the  pillars  thereof  tremble. 
He  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not. 
And  sealeth  up  the  stars. 
He  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens, 
And  walkcth  upon  the  high  waves  of  the  sea. 
He  made  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  the  Pleiades, 
And  the  secret  chambers  of  the  South. 
He  doth  great  things  past  finding  out, 
Yea,  wonderful  things  without  number. 
Lo  !  he  goeth  by  me,  but  I  see  him  not. 
He  passeth  on,  but  I  perceive  him  not'     ix,  5 — 11. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  sjrmbolical  re- 
presentations of  Jehovah.  He  walketh  upon  the  waters,  indeed ; 
but  there  is  no  express  mention  of  any  members  of  material,  bod^ 
ily  organization.  The  mountains  are  not  removed  by  his  power- 
ful arm^  nor  the  earth  shaken,  nor  the  pillars  made  to  tremble  hj 
the  blast  or  breath  of  his  nostrils^  nor  the  stars  sealed  up  by  his 
fingers.  Throughout  the  book,  there  is  a  sort  of  inartificial  grada- 
tion, though  not  a  uniform  climax,  in  the  descriptions  of  Deity, 
which  illustrate  his  dominion  in  the  works  of  creation  and  proF- 
idence,  till  they  terminate  at  last  in  the  most  humbling  challeDgQ 
of  human  power  and  skill. 

We  might  proceed  to  point  out  a  great  variety  of  particular 
and  peculiar  beauties  in  this  composition.  Little  satisfaction 
however,  is  commonly  derived  from  insulated  examples  of  this 
kind;  and  when  we  come  to  analyze  minutely  what  has 
pleased  us  in  the  aggregate,  we  resemble  somewhat  the  artificer, 
who  is  delighted  raiiier  with  the  mechanism  of  the  parts,  than 
with  the  less  distinct  and  general  excellences  of  Uie  whole, 
which  command  tlie  admiration  of  most  observers.  We  shall 
say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  animated  apostrophes  direct 
or  indirect,  which  here  and  there  occur ;  of  the  oracle  which 
came  secretly,  and  the  ear  caught  a  whisper ;  of  the  image 
whose  form  could  not  be  discerned,  accompanied  by  a  breeaie 
and  a  voice,  and  words  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  of  metaphors 
descriptive  of  divine  attributes,  of  the  tenure  of  human  life, 
and  of  mortal  wecknesses  and  woes;  of  moral  delineations, 
whether  of  justice,  beneficence,  or  charity  ;  of  strains  of  elegiac 
tenderness,  or  submissive  devotion,  or  impatience  and  despair, 
all  alike  true  to  nature  and  to  poetry;  of  scenic  difficulties, 
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wUch  are  nets,  and  traps,  and  snares  placed  in  the  path,  or 
the  way  fenced  up,  or  the  lamp  extinguished,  and  light  turned 
to  darkness ;  of  local  scenery  and  local  allusions,  and  illustra- 
tions from  animated  nature.  All  these  are  scattered  richly 
and  profusely,  and  decorate  the  poem  with  a  drapery  less  or- 
nate and  splendid,  to  be  sure,  than  that  of  more  modern  ori- 
ental poetry,  but  still  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

As  it  regards  the  class  of  poetical  compositions,  to  which 
this  book  belongs,  it  seems  very  unimportant  how  it  is  deter- 
mined, or  whether  it  is  determined  at  all.    It  has  not,  as  Mr 
Noyes  remarks,  strictly  speaking,  such  an  action  as  the  models 
of  epic  and  dramatic  story  have  prescribed  to  those  kinds  of 
imting.     Instead  of  a  prominent  action,  from  which  the  great 
moral  flows,  the  moral  is  the  result  of  reasoning,  and  of  the 
exercise  of  the  suffering  virtues.     The  supernatural  machinery 
which  consists  in  the  intervendon  of  Jehovah  and  of  such  min- 
isters of  his  power  as  he  chose  to  commission,  is  consonant 
ivitb  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews.     And  though  it  is  sublime 
and  splendid,  incomparably  beyond  what  Gibbon  calls  the  ele- 
gant mythology  of  the  Greeks,  yet  it  is  such  as  is  employed  in 
the  prophetic  writings  of  after  times,  and  not  peculiar  to  any 
species  of  sacred  poetiy.    Neither  is  the  work  in  any  proper 
sense  dramatic.    The  interlocutors  are  few,  and  utter  elaborate 
discourses  and  arguments.     And  though  these  discourses  are 
full  of  animation,  they  resemble  speeches  rather  than  dialogue, 
and  the  persons  aim  to  establish  or  confute  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious position,  by  moral  and  religious  reasoning  and  illustration, 
with  very  little  dramatic  show.    If  it  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  give  it  any  particular  name,  we  have  no  objection  to  call  it, 
with  Mr  Noyes,  *  a  didactic  poem  upon  the  ways  of  Providence  ; 
the  leading  design  of  which,  is   to  establish  the  truth,  tliat 
character  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  external  condition  ;  and 
to  enforce  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  mil  of  Ood,^    Mr 
Noyes  has  given  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  the 
book,  as  well  in  the  introduction  to  his  Version,  as  in  the  argu- 
ment prefixed  to  its  several  chapters,  or  other  more  natural 
divisions,  in  the  notes  which  follow  the  translation  ;  and  thus 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  peruse  it  understandingly. 

Whether  this  book  contains  a  true  or  a  fabulous  histor)',  is  a 
question  which  has  been  often  agitated.  There  have  been 
some,  bodi  among  Jews  and  Christians,  who  deny  tliat  such  a 
person  as  Job  ever  existed,  and  who  contend  that  the  whole 
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is  a  mere  instnictiire  fiction*     Again  there  are  others  who 

maintain  as  strenuously  tlie  real  existence  of  all  the  persons 
introduced,  and  the  literal  truth  of  the  discourses,  severally 
ascribed  to  them.  Warburton  considers  iJie  story  as  allegor- 
ical ;  making  Job  personate  the  Jews,  and  his  three  friends, 
as  they  are  called,  three  great  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  his 
wife  iJie  idolatrous  wives  of  the  people,  mentioned  by  Nehe- 
miah  ;  thus  bringing  down  the  time  to  tlie  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity* 

But  where  nothing  can  be  known,  and  consequently  afiirmed 
with  certainty,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  what  is  roost 
natural  and  probable.  Now  it  is  consonant  with  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  andquily,  that  heroic  stories,  and  such  as  are  intended 
to  enforce  some  great  moral,  however  much  of  tlie  fabulous 
may  be  mingled  with  them,  are  founded  in  historical  facts 
belonging  to  real  agents.  And  we  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  tljere  was  such  a  person  as  Job ;  a  man  of  great  possess- 
ions and  great  probity  ;  born  and  brought  up  in  affluence ;  power- 
ful and  revered,  beneficent  and  beloved  ;  bereaved  afterwards 
of  his  children,  despoiled  of  his  possessions,  w^asled  by  disease, 
and  harassed  by  confident  and  self-constituted  advisers  ;  and 
who,  irritated  by  their  suspicions  and  reproofs,  became  weary 
of  his  life.  And  thus,  when  every  thing  went  so  ill  with  him, 
what  more  natural  than  the  plaintive  elegy  with  which  the 
controversy  between  him  and  his  three  friends  is  closed. 
From  thi^  we  select  the  foUowiog  portions,  in  Mr  Noyes's 
Version. 

*  O  that  I  were  as  in  months  past, 
In  the  days  when  God  was  my  guardian  I 
When  his  lamp  shone  over  my  head, 
And  when  by  its  hght  I  walked  through  darkness ! 
As  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youlh. 
When  I  communed  with  God  in  my  tabernacle; 
When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me, 
And  my  children  were  around  mc  ; 
When  I  washed  my  steps  in  milk, 
And  the  rocks  jioured  me  out  rivers  of  oil  1 

*  When  I  went  forth  to  the  gate  through  the  city, 
And  took  my  seat  in  the  street, 
The  young  men  saw  me,  and  hid  themselves, 
And  the  aged  arose,  and  stood. 
The  princes  refrained  from  speaking, 
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And  laid  their  hand  up6n  their  mouth. 

The  nobles  held  their  peace, 

And^their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth. 

When  the  ear  heard  me,  it  blessed  me ; 

And  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  bore  witness  to  me.' 

xxix,  2 — 11. 
*  Bnt  now  they,  that  are  younger  than  I,  hold  me  in  derision, 
Whose  fathers  I  should  have  disdained  to  place  with  the  dogs  of 
my  flock.'    xxx,  h 

'  Worthless  and  despicable, 
They  were  driven  out  of  the  land. 
And  now  I  am  become  their  song ; 
Yea,  I  am  their  by-word. 
They  abhor  me,  they  stand  aloof  from  me ; 
They  forbear  not  to  spit  in  my  face. 
They  loosen  the  reins,  and  afflict  roe ; 
They  cast  off  the  bridle  before  me. 
On  my  right  hand  rise  up  their  brood ; 
They  trip  up  my  feet ; 
They  raise  up  ways  for  my  destruction.'    xxx,  8 — 12. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
Job  was  a  real  person,  and  that  the  history  is  founded  in 
truth.  Ancient  tradition  favors  the  supposition.  '  If  I  have 
any  perception  of  truth,'  says  Doederlein,  *  tradition  for  a  long 
time  preserved  the  memory  of  Job.'  But  we  are  not  obliged 
to  suppose  that  his  wor43  are  preserved  with  literal  exactness ; 
that  a  person  prostrated  with  grief  and  pain,  uttered  himself  in 
language  the  most  eloquent  and  glowing,  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  poetical  thoughts,  and  in  poetical  and  metrical  lan- 
guage too.  Whatever  we  are  told  of  the  extraordinary  faculty 
of  the  Arabs,  in  pouring  out  their  unpremeditated  verse,  it 
goes  buUittle  way  to  account  for  the  variety  and  magnificence, 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  divine  poem.  The  scenery 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  surrounded  with  d^rk  forests,  and 
horrible  precipices,  and  frightful  solitudes,  might  give  rise  to 
unstudied  images  of  terror,  and  naked  and  sublime  descriptions 
of  external  objects.  These  must  have  been  familiar  to  an  in- 
habitant of  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  Arabia.  But  to  clothe 
them  in  their  moral  garb,  to  use  them  in  reasoning  and  illustra- 
tion, to  string  these  pearls,  if  we  may  use  an  oriental  figure, 
so  as  to  give  connexion  and  design  to  the  whole,  seems  to  be 
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the  work  of  labor  and  of  art.  It  is  hardly  credible,  says  Jtfer- 
€f  r,  one  of  ilie  most  judicioirs  and  failliful  cominenlators  upon 
Job,  that,  (11  the  condition  in  vvliich  he  is  described  to  have 
been,  he  could  have  spoken  in  this  way,  *  He  said  more  or 
less  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  of  what  he  said,  afterwards  reduced 
to  ilie  present  form  by  tiie  writer  of  ihe  book,' 

Bu  though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  diat  Job  was  i 
real  person,   and  that  the   facts  in   the   iiistory,  as  well   as  III 
feelings,  and  the  general  import  of  his  language  are  given  wi 
sufficient  fidehty,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  certaint 
wIjo  be  was,  or  how  he  became  so  much  known  to  the  He^ 
brews,  and  so  much  regarded  by   tiiem.     All   ibe  kiiowled^ 
we  have  of  bini  is   from  the  book  itself,  whicli  seems  to  havi 
no   connexion  with   the  history  of  the  Israelites ;    and  he  is 
mentioned  by  none  of  the  writers  of  itieir  sacred  books,  tiE^ 
long  after  the  lime  in  which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  hav 
lived,  and  the  hook  which  bears  his  name  to  have  been  written 
It  has  been  supposed   by  some,  indeed,  that  he  is  the  Jobai 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  descendants," 
and  among  those  wlio  rose  to  sovereignty  in  Edom  or  Idumaea 
This  opinion  grew  out  of  a  spurious  appendix  in  some  of  die 
ancient  versions,  describing  his  descent,  and  was  countenanced, 
by  some  of  the  fathers,  who  wished  to  leave  nothing  unaccotinied 
for.     But  it  is  not  usual  in  tlie  writings  of  the  Old  Testamenl' 
to  contract  or  change  a  name  without  any  warning ;  and   the 
iegree  of  similarity  of  names  in  this. case,  amounts  to   litde, 
land  it  would  in  fact  be  entided  to  no  regard,  if  die  scene  of  ibe 
[book  were  not  supposed  by  some  to  lie  in  Edom,  and  its  ma- 
terials, in  their  opinion,  to  be  more  ancient  than  die  writings  of 
Moses.     For,  though  Job  claims  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  great  dignit}'',  and  to  have  commanded  great  reverence  in 
tlie  time  of  his  prosperity,  insomuch  that  princes  and   nobles 
were  silent  in  his  presence,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  his  dis- 
courses or  history  to  his  ever  having  been  invested  with  royal 
aulhority«  • 

In  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  tJie  book  of  Job  is  of  Arabian  origin;  and  in  this  opinion 
there  is  a  sufTicient  concurrence  among  the  most  approved 
critics*  But  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
part  of  Arabia,  wljich  is  called  die  land  of  t7z,  where  Job  is 
said  to  have  Jived-  In  the  Septuagint  version  this  name  is 
translated  Ayoht^ ;  and  Piolemyy  who  is  accounted  most  worthy 
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of  credit  in  regard  to  the  affidrs  of  ancient  Arabia,  represents 
the  AvaUm  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  near  Babylon.  It  is 
accordingly  placed  by  Spanheim,  and  by  Rosenmiiller  after  him, 
in  the  narthem  pavt  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  contiguous  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  Mesopotamia ;  being  the  part  nearest  to  the 
Chaldeans,  and  also  to  the  Sabsans,  of  whose  incursions  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  introduction  of  the  book  of  Job.  Those 
who  suppose  that  this  was  a  part  of  Idumsa,  must  make  the 
distinodOD  of  West  and  East  idunuea,  with  Cahnet,  which  has 
no  other  ba«is  than  ccmjecture. 

Another  fruitful  subject  of  speculation,  is  the  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  to  which  the  contents  of  the  book  of 
Job  are  to  be  referred.  Some  would  make  Job  prior 
to  Moees,  and  the  history  contained  in  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  older  than  the  Mosaic  law ;  between  the  time 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  This  opinion  is  founded  mainly 
in  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  rites,  and  customs, 
and  ajSairs  of  the  Israelites  throughout  the  whole  book.  Now 
it  is  maintained,  that  Moses  was  the  great  model,  or  pattern, 
to  which  all  the  after  writers  constantly  recurred,  and  that  they 
never  failed  to  make  those  allusions  which  showed  their  na- 
tional origin.  There  does  seem  to  be  much  weight  in  this 
argument,  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  was  written  by  a 
Hebrew  for  the  use  of  Hebrews ;  though  its  weight  is  les- 
sened by  the  consideration  suggested  by  Mr  Noyes,  that  all 
the  characters  are  Arabians,  upon  whom  the  laws  and  usages 
instituted  by  Moses  were  not  binding.  And  yet  it  seems 
a  little  remarkable,  that  in  so  large  a  composition  of  an 
Israelite,  nothing  should  steal  forth,  even  by  inadvertence, 
which  should  betray  bis  kin  to  the  peculiar  people.  The  lan- 
guage of  all  the  characters  introduced  is  consistent  in  respect 
to  the  unity  of  God ;  but  this  shows  nothing  more  than  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  book  ;  that  it  existed  before  pure  theism 
was  supplanted  by  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host ;  at  least 
while  just  notions  of  the  divine  unity  were  maintained  by  the 
more  thinking  and  enlightened,  though  it  would  seem  that  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  host,  which  was  probably  tlie  beginning 
of  all  idolatry,  was  not  unknown  : 

'  If  I  have  beheld  the  sun  in  his  splendor, 
Or  the  moon  advancing  in  brightness, 
And  my  heart  have  been  secretly  enticed, 
And  my  mouth  have  kissed  my  hand, — 


This  also  were  a  crime  to  be  punbhed  by  the  judge ; 
For  I  should  have  deuied  the  God,  who  is  above.' 

xxxi,  26— 38, 

Among  tlie  poets  of  Arabia,  no  less  than  -amoDg  the  pbiJos- 
ophers,  il  is  maintained  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that  a  pure  tlieism 
long  outlived  the  stupid  and  gross  idolotry  which  prevailed 
among  the  mass  of  liie  people.  We  may  cone  lode,  therefore, 
whoever  was  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us,  iliat  the  opinions 
of  tlie  several  characters  are  justly  represented,  even  if 
come  down  much  lower  than  the  time  of  Moses,  The  persons 
of  the  poem  not  being  Israelites,  and  the  place  of  Job's  abode  not 
being  witliin  the  realm  of  Israel,  are  thought  by  some  to  be 
reasons  sufficient  why  there  should  not  only  be  no  mention  of 
tlie  affairs  of  die  Hebrews,  but  why  the  writer  should  be  stu- 
diously silent  concerning  them*  If  this  view  of  the  case  be 
salisfaclory,  nothing  so  far  is  determined  concerning  the  date 
of  the  book,  and  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  fix  it  at  any  period  of 
the  Hebrew  histor)^  where  otlier  evidence  may  lead  to  a  decis- 
ion of  the  point. 

There  are  many  things  in  tliis  book,  says  Rosenmiiller 
(giving  credit  to  hints  before  thrown  out  by  Bernstein),  which 
show  diat  Job  lived  at  a  time  when  men  were  getting  beyond 
the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  age.  Job  himself  lived  in  a 
city,  and  if  he  were  not  its  chief,  he  was,  from  his  own  testi- 
mony, one  of  its  principal  men.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
^tumult  of  the  city,  of  a  written  sentence,  of  words  written 
and  inscribed  in  a  book  or  register,  and  engraven  on  a  rock 
with  an  iron  instrument.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  imy  kind  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews  before  the 
lime  of  RIoses.  *  Some,'  says  Warburlon,  *  suppose  letters  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  patriarchs,  and  to  have  been  irans- 
roittcd  by  ttiem  to  the  Egj^pdans;  but  there  arc  such  strong 
objections  to  this  opinion,  to  mention  no  other  than  the  patri- 
archs sending  verbal  messages,  when  it  was  more  natural 
and  more  expedient  to  send   them  written,  that  others  have 

I  thought  proper  to  bring  diem  down  to  Moses.'  This  learned 
prelate's  own  opinion  is,  that  Moses,  instead  of  having  introduc- 
ed letters  into  Egypt,  as  some  niaintain,  was  there  educated  as 
well  in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  as  in  llie  general  learn- 
ing of  the  country. 

That  the  wTiter  of  the  book  of  Job  was  a  Hebrew,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  since  there  are  in  it  so  many  sentiments, 
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and  opinions,  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  forms  of  expression 
analogous  to  those  in  other  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment.  These  analogies  exist  between  Job  and  the  Psalms  to 
a  c(»isiderable  degree,  and  are  more  numerous  and  striking 
between  Job  and  the  Proverbs ;  and  this  has  led  many  to 
ascribe  it  to  David  or  Solomon.  It  is  demanded,  what  else 
can  be  the  occasion  of  the  agreement ;  whether  the  author 
of  Job  drew  from  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  or  the  writers  of 
these  last  imitated  Job ;  or  the  parallelisms  flowed  from  a 
common  fountain.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  last  supposition 
seems  to  be  the  true  one.  And  the  solution  given  by  Rosenmijl- 
ler  appears  to  be  perfectly  natural  and  satisfactory,  though 
perhaps  a  little  too  limited.  The  agreement  which  is  so  often 
detected  between  Job  and  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  accord- 
mg  to  him,  proceeds  not  from  imitation,  but -from  a  mode  of 
speaking  and  philosophizing,  a  state  of  learning,  of  knowledge, 
and  of  opinions  common  to  the  same  age.  And,  he  adds,  ijf 
we  fix  upon  a  time  for  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Job,  we  can- 
not be  far  out  of  the  way  in  placing  it  between  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  and  Zedekiah.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  he  is 
influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  language  and  style,  which 
tend  towards  Chaldaism.  Parallel  passages  between  Job  and 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  not  confined  to  the  po- 
etical or  prophetical  writings  only,  but  can  be  traced  even  in 
the  Pentateuch.  Nor  is  there  anything  marvellous  in  this. 
We  may  take  a  long  period  in  the  literary  history  of  almost 
any  cultivated  people,  and  find  a  multitude  of  similar  examples 
of  agreement  in  their  poetical  writings,  which  bring  no  deserv- 
ed suspicion  of  imitation  or  plagiarism  upon  the  later  author. 
This  is  true  even  in  English  letters,  mutable  as  the  language 
has  been,  and  copious  as  it  is  in  words  and  combinations.  But 
take  a  language  so  limited  as  the  Hebrew,  the  changes  in  which 
were  very  gradual  for  ages,  in  which  so  little  was  recorded, 
and  so  many  proverbial  and  striking  expressions  were  fixed  in 
the  memory ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  writings  of  a 
similar  class  should  have  many  similarities  of  sentiment  and 
phrase,  though  very  remote  from  each  other  in  point  of  time  ; 
quite  as  many  as  we  find  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  which 
we  need  not  go  about  to  account  for  by  supposing  a  designed 
imitation.  The  other  argument  taken  from  the  Aramaic  dia- 
lect, to  which  the  book  of  Job  approaches,  if  it  amounted  to 
much,  would  go  to  prove  a  still  more  recent  origm,  than  that 
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which  is  fixed  upon  by  Rosenmiiller.  Some  learned  critics, 
and  among  them  the  celebrated  Gresenius,  say  that  all  the  po- 
etical writings  of  the  Old  Testament  border  upon  the  Aramaic 
dialects.  Now  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  justly  inferred  that  the 
dialect  of  the  book  we  are  considering  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  recent  origin  of  the  work,  but  only  its  poetical  style. 
Indeed  when  we  find,  as  we  often  do,  how  rashly  great  orien- 
tal critics  have  decided  on  these  subjects,  and  how  widely 
they  dififer  fi*om  each  other,  we  are  disposed  to  value  the  fol- 
lowing caution  as  worthy  to  be  placed  among  the  canons  of 
biblical  criticism, in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament ;  ^  We  should 
not  judge  very  positively  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  books, 
guided  by  a  certain  peculiar  sound  of  words  and  style,  before 
die  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  various  dialects,  are 
thoroughly  examined  and  explained.' 

We  have  said  nothing  concermng  the  author  of  Job,  because 
we  consider  the  attempt  to  ascertain  this  point  entirely  hope- 
less. But  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  well  estab- 
lished. Though  it  is  not  mentioned  expressly  by  Philo  and 
Josephus,  who  had  no  occasion  to  cite  it,  yet  it  is  acknowledg- 
ed by  Jerome  and  Origen  among  the  christian  fathers,  and  alsio 
in  the  Talmud,  beside  being  quoted  in  the  Episde  of  James. 
Its  having  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  it  was  written  by  a  Hebrew,  since,  as  Mr  Noyes 
remarks,  the  Hebrews  were  jealous  of  their  religious  preroga- 
tives, and  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  into  their  sacred  volume 
a  poem  written  by  a  foreigner. 

Every  reader  of  our  common  version  of  the  book  of  Job, 
who  has  thought  at  all  on  the  subject,  must  have  fi*equendy 
felt  the  want  of  an  amended  version,  in  various  instances,  not- 
withstanding the  universal  attachment  which  exists  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  translation.  Mr  Noyes  expresses  great  res- 
pect, in  common  with  the  general  feeling  on  this  subject,  for 
the  common  version  of  the  Bible ; 

'  It  has  great  merit  in  several  respects.  No  new  translation 
can  or  ought  to  succeed,  which  does  not  resemble  it  in  language 
and  style.  For  the  excellence  of  its  language,  however,  we  are 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  indebted  to  king  James's  transla- 
tors, but  to  the  successive  translators  of  the  Bible  firom  the  time 
of  the  first  English  version. 

'  Much  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
volume,  since  the  common  version  was  made.    The  present  tran^- 
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laUnr  does  not  profess  to  have  made  discoveries.  He  has  only  at- 
tempted, by  a  carefiil  study  of  the  original,  with  the  help  of  the 
best  commentaries  and  lexicons,  to  bring  forward  for  common  use 
what  has  long  exfsted,  but  has  been  locked  up  in  ponderous  folios, 
or  in  ancient  or  foreign  languages.  The  notes  are  designed  for 
Tarious  classes  of  readers,  and  intended  to  be  chiefly  explanatory. 
But  with  respect  to  the  more  important  alterations,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  and  authorities  on  which 
they  were  founded.'    Introduction,  p.  ix. 

Whoever  shall  examine  Mr  Noyes's  list  of  the  principal  works 
which  he  has  consulted,  and  the  notes  which  are  annexed  to 
his  version,  will  be  alike  satisfied  with  the  extent  and  the  im- 
partiality of  his  researches ;  and  that  they  are  directed  mainly 
to  the  correction  of  false  or  obscure  translations.  Not  that 
he  has  never  deviated  from  the  common  version  for  the  sake 
of  a  better  word  or  expression,  which  does  not  essentially  affect 
the  meaning ;  or  from  taste,  where  the  language  might  be  im- 
proved, witi^out  losmg  any  of  its  force ;  but  he  has  never  de- 
viated, as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  through  affectation  or  caprice. 
He  has  not  allowed  hfanself  the  latitude,  and  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  he  prescribed  to  himself,  which  Dryden  gave 
in  laying  down  the  principles  of  translation  from  the  ancient 
classic  poets.  It  would  be  ludicrous,  indeed,  to  make  a  He- 
bre\y  speak,  as  he  would  have  spoken,  if  he  had  spoken  in 
English.  But  there  is  a  due  regard  to  our  vernacular  idiom, 
which  must  be  observed  by  a  translator  from  writings  in  any 
language,  or  of  any  age.  And  it  happened  from  inattention 
to  this  particular,  and  from  false  notions  of  fidelity,  that  ob- 
scurities were  allowed  by  our  old  translators  to  deface  their 
work  ;  obscurities  nearly  allied  to  error,  and  calculated  some- 
limes  to  mislead  the  reader. 

While  the  Germans  abound  with  translations  of  this  and 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  Latin  and  in  their 
vernacular  tongue,  English  theologians  and  scholars  have  been 
very  sparing  of  similar  labors.  There  is  no  English  version  of 
Job  of  much  critical  and  poetical  pretensions  combined,  except 
that  of  John  Mason  Good;  and  in  our  opinion  the  pretensions 
of  this  version  in  neither  respect  are  very  well  sustained.  The 
simplicity  which  ought  to  reign  in  the  translation,  is  too  often 
marred  by  a  forced  inversion  of  language,  by  unusual  words 
and  far-fetched  interpretations,  by  an  affected  compoundmg  of 
terms,  and  an  ambitious  display  of  poetical  phraseology. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  commeocemem  of  the  poem,  where 
Job  breaks  out  in  execrations  of  the  day  of  his  bixtfa. 

*  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was  bom !     • 
And  the  night  which  shouted,  a  man  child  is  brought  forth  I J 
O  \  be  that  day  darkness  ! 
Let  not  God  unclose  it  from  on  high  \ 
Yea,  let  no  sunshine  irradiate  it  \ 
I^t  darkness  and  death-shade  crusli  it  \ 
The  gathered  tempest  parilion  over  it  \ 
The  blast  of  noon-tide  terrify  it ! 
That  night — let  extmction  seize  it ! 
Let  it  not  rejoice  amidst  the  days  of  the  year. 
Nor  enter  into  the  number  of  the  montlis  !' 

GaotPs  Job^  chap*  iii,  3 — 6. 

'  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was  born, 
And  the  night  which  said,,  « A  man  child  is  brought  forth  I ' 
Let  that  day  be  darkness ; 
Let  not  God  regard  it  from  above  ; 
Yea,  let  not  the  light  shine  upon  it  f 
Let  dnrkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  dishonor  it ; 
Let  a  cloud  dwell  upon  it ; 
Let  the  deadly  heataof  the  day  terrify  it ! 
As  for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it ; 
Let  it  not  rejoice  among  the  days  of  the  year  ; 
Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months  I ' 

No^cs*s  Job,  chap,  iii,  ?J— 6. 

We  should  be  willing  to  leave  it  to  every  reader  of  taste  to 
say,  which  of  these  translations  best  comports  with  the  notions 
he  has  formed  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  these  im- 
passioned exclamations  ;  which  is  most  conformable  to  the 
natural  language  of  passion.  And  we  hazai'd  nothing  in  affirm- 
ing that  Mr  Noyes's  version  of  tlie  passage  is  more  faithful,  and 
corres|>onds  much  more  nearly  to  tlie  versions  of  tlie  best 
translators  and  critics. 

Dr  Good's  governing  reason  for  shouted  instead  of  satdy  is, 
iliai  it  is  more  spirited ;  but  to  our  cars,  it  Is  a  term  rather  too 
riotous.  Unclose  is  a  meaning  of  remote  inference  from  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  original.  Sumhme  irradiate  it,  tern- 
pest  paviUoTt  over  it,  and  extiiwtion  seize  it, — are  instances  of 
departure  from  ihe  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  phraseology, 
*  Let  the  tempest  pavilion  over  it>'  is  what  Mr  Noyes  renders 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  our  common  version,  and  with 

Death-shade 
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instead  of  ^  shadow  of  death,'  which  last  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  English  Bibk,  and  translated  in  Latin  versions 
umbra  mortisj  is  adopted  for  no  other  reason,  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, but  because  it  is  a  compound  similar  to  the  Hebrew. 
But '  shadow  of  death '  is  the  literal  rendering,  and  '  death- 
^de'  is  an  inversion  of  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  compound. 
Crushi  in  the  same  Ime,  instead  of  '  dishonor '  or  pollute,  is 
substituted  from  the  meamng  of  a  supposed  kindred  verb  in 
Arabic  ;  a  kind  of  criticism  dways  requiring  caution,  but  very 
dangerous  as  it  is  wielded  by  Dr  (rood,  and  in  the  present 
case  introduced  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  etymology,  which 
regard  the  analogy  subsisting  between  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
letters. 

There  is  a  diversity  in  one  line,  in  the  passages  cited,  be- 
tween Dr  Good  and  Mr  Noyes,  and  other  translators,  which 
b  worth  remarking  as  affording  an  instance  of  great  obscurity 
in  the  original ;  and  by  no  means  a  solitary  mstance  in  this 
book. 

'  -The  blast  of  noon-tide  terrify  it !  *     Good. 

*  Let  the  deadly  heats  of  the  day  terrify  it ! '    Noyes. 

'  Let  the  blackness  of  the  day  terrify  it  I '     Common  Version, 

*  Horrificent  cam  dirissima  qusque  I '     RosenmuUer. 

*  Ihn  schrecke  jegllcbes  Unheil ! '     Augusti  und  De  Wette. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  that  has  given  rise  to  tiiese 
different  interpretations,  depends  on  its  derivation ;  and  it  sig- 
nifies, according  to  the  primitive,  either  heat  or  bitterness.  The 
noun  is  in  the  plural  form,  and  is  followed  by  the  word  signi- 
fying day.  Dr  Good  takes  his  flight  from  the  cestusj  or  vapo- 
res  iBstusj  of  Cocceius,  to  pestilential  vapors^  and  thence 
to  black  blasts,  and  thence  to  poisonous  winds  (videlicet,  Si- 
moom or  Samura),  till  he  lights  upon  the  poetical  phrase  blast 
of  noon-tide.  Mr  Noyes,  widiout  superinducing  one  meaning 
upon  another,  takes  the  sense  which  naturally  flows  from  tiie 
primitive,  according  to  Gesenius  (and  he  might  have  added, 
Buxtorf,  Cocceius,  and  others),  and  adds  an  epithet  not  un- 
suitable to  the  intensive  signification  of  the  word,  deadly  heats. 
The  word  used  in  our  common  version  is  audiorized  by  some 
learned  lexicographers.  The  translations  of  Rosenmiiller  and 
De  Wette  are  founded  <l^on  a  different  supposed  primitive — 
the  bUtemesses  of  the  day — whatever  evils  could  befal  it. 
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We  forbear  to  enter  into  any  minute  criticisra  of  the  passa- 
ges, which  wc  have  selected  from  ihc  two  versions  of  Dr  Good 
and  Mr  Noyes.  What  wc  have  done  is  merely  from  a  w^ish  to 
give  the  general  reader  as  fair  and  intelligible  a  view  as  we  are 
able  in  so  short  a  compass,  and  from  a  single  specimen,  of  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  transktions.  For  Dr  Good's  ver- 
sion, wiih  the  introduction  and  volooiinous  notes,  is  a  large 
volume,  and  one  of  imposing  appeai'ance  ;  and  when  we  ar© 
calling  the  public  attention  to  a  new  English  version,  the  merits 
and  defects  of  its  predecessor  come  fairly  before  us.  To  our 
tasle,  Dr  Good  has  too  many  wayward  fancies  in  his  mode  of 
interpretation  ;  he  is  too  much  afraid  of  simplicit}'',  which  we 
should  diink,  from  some  of  his  renderings  and  annotations,  be 
holds  to  be  a  word  synonymous  w^di  feebleness  ;  he  is  often 
drawn  out  of  his  way  by  remote  analogies,  and  is  so  fearful  of 
creeping,  that  he  ever  and  anon  soars  aloft  with  too  venturous 
wings.  Though  a  raan  of  various  learning,  we  have  not  so 
much  confidence  as  we  could  wish,  in  tlie  accuracy  of  his 
oriejital  learning.  By  his  frequent  use  of  it,  he  would  seem 
to  claim  some  eminence  in  this  department ;  but  from  iJie  mul- 
titude of  errors  which  might  be  pointed  out  in  his  criticisms, 
it  can  hardly  be  allowed  him*  Many  of  these  errors  were 
exposed  some  years  since  by  the  Eclectic  reviewers ;  and  thus 
bringing  upon  tliemselves  a  pretty  angry  attack  from  the  author, 
ihey  afterwards  made  very  thorough  work  in  the  execudon  of 
their  thankless  office  ;  and  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  amount 
of  evidence,  sometimes  perhaps  bordered  upon  hypercriticisra, 
and  sometimes  made  the  critic  answerable  for  all  the  uutrac- 
tahlcncss  of  tlic  types*  But  after  the  most  generous  deductions, 
enough  remained  to  establish  the  fact,  diat  he  was  not  among 
the  number  of  accurate  and  careful  cridcs.  And  we  might 
proceed  to  show,  what,  if  we  rightly  remember,  was  not  re- 
marked upon  in  those  re\dews,  namely,  that  his  criticisms 
drawn  from  languages  kindred  to  die  Hebrew,  particularly 
from  the  Arabic,  are  often  unsound,  and  sometimes  founded 
in  radical  mistakes  concerning  die  etymology  of  words- 
Mr  Noyes,  on  the  contrary,  cautiously  feels  his  way,  and  if 
he  sometimes  errs,  as  well  he  may,  in  his  interpretations,  it  is 
where  there  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  true  course.  His 
object  is  always  to  give  some  meai^ig ;  and  this,  especially 
where  no  essential  doctrines  are  involved,  but  only  the  purpose 
of  giving  connexion  and  inteUigibleness  to  discotirse,  is  certain- 
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ly  better  than  giving  no  meaning  at  all.  We  may  say  of  Job, 
what  a  celebrated  translator  of  ancient  classic  poets  said  of 
Persius ;  that  the  most  skilful  interpreter  can  only  divme  his 
meaning  in  some  cases,  and  cannot  be  sure  that  he  has  divin- 
ed rightly.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  translator's  business  to 
make  nonsense,  or  throw  about  the  passage  a  convenient  am- 
biguity,  but,  after  weighing  probabilities,  to  come  as  near  the 
author's  sense  as  he  can.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
process  in  producing  the  Amended  Version,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  its  simplicity  and  good  taste,  and  bears  the  marks  of 
patient  investigation  and  good  judgment. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  book,  there  occurs  four  times  a 
word,  which,  in  the  rendering  of  our  common  version,  has 
probably  struck  most  readers  as  a  very  harsh  expression.  In 
the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter.  Job  says, '  It  may  be  that 
my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts.'  In  the 
eleventh  verse,  Satan  says  to  Jehovah,  *  Put  forth  thine  hand 
now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy 
face ; '  and  again  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  second  chapter, 
^  Touch  his  bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy 
face.'  In  the  ninth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  his  wife  says  to 
Job,  *  Curse  Grodand  die.'  Now  that  the  same  Hebrew  word, 
and  a  word  that  constantly  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  sig- 
nifying blessj  should  here  seem  to  require  an  opposite  render- 
ing, has  been  somewhat  of  a  crux  interpretum.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  when  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
who  was  well  nigh  won  by  an  Oriental  Professor  to  join  the 
Hebrew  class,  being  so  appalled  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
language,  from  the  unlucky  mention  of  this  case  by  tJie  pro- 
fessor, that  he  renounced  his  purpose  in  despair.  But  Dr 
Good  would  restore  the  word  to  its  legitimate  and  primary 
meaning  in  all  cases,  and  remove  all  the  difficulties  in  the  in- 
stances here  cited.  This  he  does  by  a  process,  to  speak  very 
gently  of  it,  parce  detortum  ;  and  by  liberties  which  no  critic 
probably  will  grant  him.  He  translates  '  My  sons  may  have 
sinned,  nor  blessed  God  in  their  hearts.'  i,  5.  'Will  he  then  in- 
deed bless  thee  to  thy  face  .?'  i,  1 1,  and  ii,  5.  '  Dost  thou  hold 
fast  thine  integrity,  blessing  God  and  dying  ? '  ii,  9.  The  vio- 
lence done  to  the  original  in  the  first  instance,  is  that  of  giving 
the  connective  vav  a  negative  signification,  nor^  the  same  as 
and  not,  while  the  precedmg  member,  with  which  this  is  con- 
nected, is  affirmative ;  and  with  all  the  latitude  which  must  be 
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girea  to  this  connective,  we  are  confideiit  that  the  use  here 
supposed  by  the  translator,  is  unexampled.  The  second  and 
third  instances,  rendered  interrogatively,  are  abo  wholly  unau- 
tliorized,  and  are  vindicated  by  no  examples.  The  compound 
particle  used  in  the  Hebrew,  impUes  a  strong  asseveration  ;  for^ 
mukijuramcntij  as  some  of  tlie  lexicographers  express  iu  If; 
til  ere  fore  it  admits  of  an  iaterrogaUve  form,  m  any  case,  the 
negative  part  of  the  compound  must  not  be  overlooked  j  and 
instead  of  *  Will  be  tlieo,  indeed,  bless  thee,'  we  must  supply  a 
small  word,  and  read,  *  Will  he  not  then,  indeed,  bless  thee,* 
which  is  an  emendation  tliat  would  not  be  quite  suitable  to  Dr 
Good's  purpose.  The  case  of  Job's  wife,  as  it  is  commonly 
understood,  is  the  most  revoking  of  all.  Perhaps  tlie  notion 
of  an  ironical  use  of  the  word  is  not  unsuitable  in  tliis  place ; 
though  we  should  rather  favor  a  similar  sense  to  tliat  in  which 
we  think  tlie  word  is  used  io  the  preceding  cases.  Now  if  there 
is  a  secondary  use  of  tiie  word,  not  unlike  that  which  often 
takes  place  in  all  languages,  which  affords  an  explanation  of 
tliese  passages,  ^ch  as  will  approve  itself  to  the  judicious, 
then  it  is  worthy  to  be  adopted.  Mr  Noyes  has  given  a  good 
summary  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  him,  in  common 
with  many  eminent  critics,  to  adopt  the  rendering  iu  his  Version, 
in  wliich  he  has  preserved  a  uniformity  in  the  several  texts  we 
have  quoted  from  the  common  version  and  from  Dr  Good's 
translation. 

*  Chapter  i,  verse  5. — and  renounced  God  in  their  hearts  ;  i.  e. 
been  unmindful  of  him,  dismissed  him  from  their  thoughts,  or 
withheld  the  reverence  and  homage  which  are  his  due.  It  ig 
hardly  credible  that  Job  suspected  his  children  of  air  sing  God, 
He  was  only  apprehensive  lest  the  gaiety  of  a  festival  had  made 
them  forget  God,  and  neglect  his  service  and  worship.  The  term 
n*13  generally  signifies  to  hkss.  It  was  the  term  of  salutation 
between  friends  at  meeting  and  parting.  See  Gen.  xxviii.  3* 
xlvii.  10.  In  the  latter  use  of  it,  it  corresponded  to  the  English 
phrase,  io  bid  farewell  to,  and  like  that  came  to  be  used  in  a  bad 
Bense  for  to  renounce^  to  ahamlon^  to  iHsmiss  from  the  mind^  to 
disregard.  It  may  imply  disregard^  negkctj  renunciation^  or  ah- 
»  horrcnce^  according  to  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  used,    Xaiguv 

I         in  Greek,  and  vukrc  m  Latin,  are  used  in  the  same  way.     Thus 

r 
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*And  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (viii.  8.),  in  which  he 
complains  of  the  digraceful  flight  of  Pompey,  applies  to  him  a 
quotation  from  Aristophanes ;  noXXa  ji^a^eiy  sincav  ra  xaX^,  bid" 
ding  farewell  to  honor,  he  fled  to  Brundusium.  Another  instance 
of  this  use  of  vakre  is  in  Ter.  And.  iv.  2.  14.  Valeant,  gut  inter 
nos  dissidium  volunt.  Also  in  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  44,  near  the 
end ;  Deinde  si  maxime  taUs  est  Dens,  tU  nuUd  gratia^  nuUd  hon^ 
inum  caritate  teneatttr,  vakat  I  See  Schultens  and  RosenmiiJler.' 
Notes,  p.  4. 

We  might  proceed  to  point  out  many  particular  instances, 
in  which  Mr  Noyes  has  improved  upon  the  common  version. 
In  the  chapter  which  contains  Job's  execrations  of  the  day  of 
his  birth,  a  part  of  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  place,  is 
the  following  passage ; 

'  Let  the  stars  of  its  twilight  be  darkened  ; 
Let  it  long  for  light,  and  have  none ; 
Neither  let  it  see  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.'    iii,  9. 

Eyelids  of  the  morning  is  an  oriental  image,  literally  trans- 
lated, which  we  think  with  Mr  Noyes  is  worth  preserving ; 
though  some  may  prefer  *  the  dawning  of  the  day,'  m  the  com- 
mon version,  as  being  more  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
most  readers.  Milton  transferred  this  oriental  pearl  to  our 
language,  which  curcumstance  is  noticed  by  Mr  Noyes ; 

*  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  dawn, 
We  drove  afield.' 

There  is  a  passage  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  of  doubtful  in- 
terpretation, which  Mr  Noyes  has  left  untouched. 

*  Behold,  man  is  born  to  trouble, 
As  the  sparks  fly  upward.'     v,  7. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase  here  rendered  sparks^  is, 
according  to  most  of  the  lexicons,  sons  of  heaty  or  of  a  live  or 
huming  coal;  suggesting  as  naturally  as  any  thing,  sparks. 
But  it  is  variously  rendered  arrows^  coruscations^  eagle,  vul- 
ture, bird  of  prey,  bird-tribes.  It  is  no  want  of  good  judg- 
ment in  Mr  Noyes,  since  the  present  version  gives  as  true  an 
illustration  of  the  thought,  and  as  probable  a  meaning  of  the 
words  as  any  other,  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unaltered. 

The  following  passage  is  rendered  in  a  manner  much 
more  clear  and  intelligible  than  we  find  it  in  the  common 
version. 

VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  58.  8 
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'  But  my  brethren  are  faithless  like  a  brook  ; 
They  pass  away  like  streams  of  the  valley, 
Which  are  turbid  by  reason  of  the  melted  ice, 
And  the  snow,  which  hides  itself  in  them. 
As  soon  as  they  become  warm^  they  vanish  ; 
When  the  heat  cometh,  they  are  dried  up  from  their  place. 
The  caravans  turn  aside  to  them  on  their  way, 
They  go  up  into  the  desert,  and  perish. 
The  companies  of  Tema  look  for  them. 
The  caravans  of  Sheba  expect  to  see  them  ; 
They  are  ashamed  that  ihey  have  relied  on  them  ; 
Tliey  come  to  the  p!ace»  and  are  confounded.'  vi^  15 — 20. 

Caravans  is  perhaps  somewhat  objectionable,  because  it  is 
the  mere  iranslatioii  of  one  oriental  word  into  another,  and  the 
translation  of  an  ancient  and  more  general  term,  into  one 
comparatively  modem,  and  more  specific.  And  it  is  a  little 
capricious,  perhaps,  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew  word,  in  the 
second  instance,  companies,  and  a  different  word  again  cara^U 
vans*  In  neither  case,  however,  does  it  materially  affect  tlie^ 
sense.  We  incline  to  Mr  Noyes's  version,  '  The  caravans  turn 
aside  to  thcra  on  their  \vay,'  rather  than  to  our  common  ver- 
sion, *  The  paths  of  their  w^ay  are  turned  aside  ;'  though  critics 
are  not  entirely  agreed  in  this  case. 

We  could  proceed  wttli  a  good  relish  to  cite  examples 
tlirough  tlie  book,  which  vindicate  its  title,  an  amended  version. 
But  we  should  in  tliis  way  occupy  a  disproportionate  share  of 
room  for  this  article.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  a  remark  or  two  on  the  Notes  annexed  to  this  version.  In 
comf>arison  with  those  of  Dr  Good,  they  are  in  quantity  about 
one  fifdi.  They  are  always  to  the  purpose,  while  those  of  his 
predecessor  comprehend  all  imaginable  things,  supposed  to 
bear  upon  the  subjects  of  the  text-  Mr  Noyes's  notes  will  be 
found  very  useful,  not  only  by  enabling  the  reader  to  preserve 
the  thread  of  the  discourse,  but  also  by  showing  the  meaning 
of  particular  passages,  and  of  apposite  metaphors  and  compar- 
isons 'f  by  illustrating  local  allusions,  whether  relating  to  modes 
of  life  and  personal  occupations,  or  to  pecuJiarities  of  country, 
to  climate,  and  soil,  and  natural  scenery,  and  natural  produc- 
tions I  all  of  which  serve  to  give  beauty  and  individuality  to 
the  descriptions,  and  afibrd  those  embellishments,  which  can- 
not always  be  understood  or  enjoyed  without  something  of  the 
critic's  aid. 
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If  there  is  aDything  of  superfluity  in  Mr  Noyes's  Notes,  it  is 
n  the  illustration  of  the  sentiment  in  the  text  of  his  version,  in 
iome  cases  where  it  is  not  uncommon  or  peculiar,  by  citation 
irom  the  ancient  classics.  A  great  portion  of  these  iUustra- 
tions  and  coincidences  are  indeed  such  as  we  should  be  un- 
Evilling  to  spare ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  so  much  to  the  taste 
3f  many  scholars,  that  for  them  there  is  little  danger  of  excess. 
[n  the  case  before  us,  however,  we  consider  the  remark  of 
consequence  rather  for  caution  dian  for  censure.  All  that  we 
should  expunge  would  make  a  very  slight  dimm.ution  of  the 
materials  of  the  volume. 

We  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say,  that  the  kind  of  learned  labor 
exhibited  in  this  volume  has,  in  our  opinion,  fallen  into  very 
competent  hands ;  and  we  have  little  doubt,  that  the  public 
mind  is  prepared,  or  may  easily  be  prepared  to  welcome  the 
:oils  of  the  learned,  who  shall  succeed  in  giving  a  more  pure 
ind  intelligible  translation  of  the  sacred  writings,  if  the  same 
respect  is  shown  to  the  language  of  our  common  version,  which 
Bfr  Noyes  so  constantly  maniiests. 


Art.  in. — 1.  Voyage  of  His  Majesty* s  Ship  Blonde  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands^  in  the  Years  1824-5.  Captain  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron^  Commander.  London.  1826. 
4to.     pp.  X.  and  260. 

2.  JSTarrative  of  a  Tour  through  Hawaii.  By  William 
Ellis,  Missionary,  from  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Is- 
lands.    Third  Edition.     London.     8vo.     pp.  480. 

3.  Review  of  the  preceding  works  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  LXX.     pp.  419—445. 

4.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewarfs  Letters  on  the  Sandwich  Is- 
landsj  as  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  attentive  reader  of  voyages  and  travels  must  have 
observed  a  very  great  diversity  in  works  of  this  kind.  Some, 
though  relating  to  unpromising  fields,  contain  much  to  excite 
attention  and  reward  a  careful  perusal ;  while  others,  in  which 
mteresling  countries  are  described  by  eye-witnesses,  exhibit 
Qothing  but  tedious  specimens  of  barrenness  and  stupidity. 
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Among  the  travellers  of  the  present  day  are  men,  who  have , 

displayed  high  qualities  of  tlie  mind  and  the  heart*     Laborioiia 
discriminating,  patient,  cautious,  and  possessing  a  most  amiabte 
candor,  diey  have  evinced  not  only  a  scrupulous  regard 
truth,  but  a  conscientious  feai*  of  doing  injustice  to  individua 
or  communides,  by  hasty  and  unauthorized  representation 
I A  far  greater  number,  however,  have  written  ^nth  little  kDOwt 
[edge,  and  less  consideration  j  and  have  sent  their  crude  speo' 
[TQlauons  and  random  asserdons   mto  the  world,  without  the 
[flightest  sense  of  respond bility*     Matter  is  furnished  for  the 
[pages  of  the  splendid  quarto,  with  as  little  deliberation,  as  is 
I'dbservable  in  the  preparations  of  the  most  careless  editor  of  i 
[daily  newspaper;  and  charges,  deeply  affecting  the  characte 
[of  large  classes  of  men,  are  made  with  as  litde  ceremony, 
Illy  the  vehement  bar-room  pohtician,  against  a  party  to  whict 
1  lie  is  opposed.     It  is  expected,  in  die  mean  time,  Uiat  the 
[splendid   quarto  will  be  praised  in  the  popular  reviews;  and,1 
I  if  it  flatters  national  prejudices,  or  ministers  to  national  vanity,  | 
this  expectation  is  pretty  sure  to  be  realized.     Thus  rash  calun 
nics  are  propagated,  to  an  indefinite  and  most  injurious  extentiJ 
Erroneous  impressions  are  made  upon  the  minds  of  multitude 
in  all  parts  of  tiie  civilized  world ;  and  not  a  few  individnalSj^ 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  impartial,  form  and  cherish 
antipathies  which  will  never  be  eradicated,  ^m 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  all  who  wi^l^ 
I  to  obtain  correct   information,  to    discriminate  between   un- 
I  doubted  facts  and  heedless  conjectures,  and  to  avoid  becoming 
[the  dupes  of  the  shallowest  impositions,  should  first  ascertain 
I  tlic  character  of  the  traveller,  and  the  means  of  information 
1  which  he  possessed,  and  should  thus  fix  his  claims  to  credi- 
bility.    This  may  often,  but  not  always,  be  done  by  looking  at 
die  internal  evidences  only.     In  the  cases  before  us,  there  are 
other  means  of  judging. 

The  narrative  of  iMr  Ellis  was  reviewed  in  our  work,*     It 

was  pubhshed  in  this  country  and  in  England,  contcnipora-« 

iieously ;  and  the  tiiird  edition  issued  from  die  London  press,^ 

fin  a  hide  more  dian  a  year  from  die  appearance  of  the  firsts 

[The  second  and  third  editions  were  successively  enlarged  by  the 

^  introduction  of  much  new  matter.     A  poition  of  these  additions 

relates  to  tlie  government  and  usages  of  the  islands ;  and,  as 
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fche  inibrmatioii  respecting  this  topic  is  more  authentic  and 
more  particular,  than  any  which  has  heretofore  appeared,  we 
make  the  following  extracts. 

*  The  governrneut  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archj.  The  supreme  aythority  is  hereditary.  The  rank  of  the 
principal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices  of  the  pfiests,  and  other 
utu&tions  of  honor,  inAuence,  and  emolument,  descend  from  fath- 
er lo  son,  and  ollen  conlhiue  through  many  generations  in  the 
same  family,  though  the  power  of  nouihiation  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  and  trust  is  vested  in  the  king ;  and  persons  by  merit,  or 
royal  favor,  frequently  rise  from  comparatively  humble  rank  to 
the  highest  station  in  the  islands,  as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimo- 
ku,  sometimes  called  by  foreigners,  William  Pitt.  This  individ- 
al,  from  being  a  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  long  been 
prime  mimster,  in  rank  second  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
fiicl,  the  actual  government  of  the  whole  of  tlie  Sandwich  Islands. 

'Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  coniined  to  the  male  sex, 
but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females  ;  and,  according  to  Iradilion, 
several  of  the  islands  have  been  once  or  twice  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  queen. 

*  Pout  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to  exist 
atoong  tliem.  The  highest  rank  includes  the  king,  queens,  and 
all  the  branches  of  the  reigning  famUy.  It  also  includes  the 
ehtcf  counsellor  or  minister  of  the  king,  who,  though  inferior 
1>|  btrth^  is  by  office  and  authority  superior  to  the  queens  and 
oier  nembers  of  the  royal  family,' 

llje  second  rank  includes  the  governors  of  the  different 
islands;  the  diird,  ilie  head  men  of  districts  or  villages;  and 
die  founh,  very  small  landliolders,  and  aD  the  common  people. 

•Every  island  is  given  by  the  king  to  some  high  chief,  who  ia 
nprenie  governor  in  it,  but  is  subject  to  the  king,  whose  orders 
be  id  obliged  to  see  executed,  and  lo  whom  he  pay  a  a  regular  rent 
or  taXt  according  to  the  size  of  the  ii^land,  or  the  advantages  it  may 
poasesB.  Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
dirtslans,  sometimes  fiily  or  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In  Hawaii  there 
are  «r,  Kohala,  Kona,  &c.  Each  of  the  large  divisions  is  gov- 
fnied  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  appointed  by  the  king  or  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  approved  by  the  former.  These  large  divisions  are 
divided  into  districts  and  villages,  which  sometimes  extend  five 
or  m%  miles  along  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  more  than  half  a  mile. 
A  bcftd  man,  nominated  by  the  governort  usually  presides  over 
I  Tillages,  which  are  again  sulxlivided  into  a  number  of  small 
I  or  plaDtations.  The  names  of  these  are  generally  signifi- 
0  Townhai^  the  waters  broken,  from  a  stream  which  runs 
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through  the  district,  and  is  divifled  near  the  sea ;  Kairua^  two 

eeai^,  from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
laudj  i&LC. 

*  Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  which  the  land  is  dis^ 
tributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number  of  districts 
most  of  the  iaJauds^  and  several  of  tlic  principal  chiefs  receivi 
districts  directly  from  the  king,  and  independent  of  the  governi 
of  the  island  in  which  they  are  situated*^ 

The  governor  collects  and  pays  over  taxes  for  the  king, 
He  also  makes  ex-actions  on  his  own  account*     The  small' 
chiefs  demand  reut^  and  services  from  their  inferiors ;  so  tliai 
by  all  this  process,  die  poor  laborer  is  kept  in  a  slate  of  abjei 
poverty* 

It  is  manifest,  that  so  far  as  the  principles  of  Christianity  are 
received  and  obeyed,  the  government  of  the  islands  wiD  assume 
a  more  mild  and  equitable  character. 

In  tlie  last  chapter  hut  one  of  Mr  Ellis's  book,  and  in  th6'i 
Appendix,  are  numerous  facts  respecting  the  language  of  the 
Pol)Tiesians,  and  the  question  of  their  supposed  origin,  to  which 
we  may  advert,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article •  All  the 
discussions,  on  these  and  other  subjects,  are  conducted  by  Mr 
EUis  witii  becoming  caution  and  modesty.  His  work  abounds 
in  matter  of  deep  interest,  and  sustains  a  truly  respectable  rank 
among  books  of  this  class- 

What  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  voyage  of  the  Blonde, 
our  readers  will  have  some  means  of  judging,  when  they  learn 
in  what  manner  the  book  was  made  up,  and  bow  difficult  it  is 
to  find  a  responsible  author. 

A  frigate  had  been  sent  by  tlie  British  goveraraent,  on  a 
voyage  of  kindness  to  a  remote  tribe  of  uncivihzed  men,  untler 
the  command  of  a  noblenmti,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  his  relative,  tlie  most  distinguished  poet  of  tlie  age 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  tlie  return  of  tlie  ship  naturally 
presented  to  the  eager  and  wakeful  mind  of  a  London  book- 
seller, the  inquiry,  whether  a  profitable  use  could  not  be  made 
of  almost  anytijing,  which  should  commend  itself  to  tlie  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  voyage  under  the  auspicear. 
of  Lord  Byron,  whose  grandfather  had  signalized  himself  in  tha 
Pacific,  and  whose  immediate  predecessor  in  the  title,  endow- 
ed with  a  genius,  which  cast  all  titles  into  tfie  shade,  had  re- 
cently fallen  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty*  Application 
was  Uierefore  made  to  Mr  Bloxam,  the  chaplain  of  tlie  Blonde, 
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for  such  materials  as  he  miglit  be  able  to  furnish.  This  gen- 
tleman kept  a  journal,  but  wiili  what  regularity,  or  with  wJiat 
preteDsioDS  to  accuracy,  does  not  appear*  One  of  tlie  Amer- 
ictn  missiODaries  saw  many  parts  of  this  journal,  at  tlie  time 
when  it  was  composed ;  but  of  these  parts,  very  few  are  to  be 
found  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  papers  of  IVIr  liloxam, 
however,  such  as  they  were,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  The  writer  could  not, 
or  would  not,  prepare  them  for  tlie  press.  He  left  England  io 
haste^  to  enter  upon  tlie  duties  of  a  foreign  chaplaincy*  We 
do  not  believe  iliat  Mr  Bloxani  had  unfriendly  feelings  towai'ds 
the  American  missionaries ;  or  that  he  would  have  spoken  of 
ihera  otherwise  tlian  in  terms  of  respect.  Just  as  he  was  about 
safling  from  Porismoulli,  he  heard  of  Mr  Stewart's  arrival  in 
London,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  inmiediately  sent  a 
friendly  note  to  him,  regretting  that  imperious  circumstances 
would  prevent  the  renewal  of  tlieir  former  agreeable  inter- 
course •  The  ordinary  rules  of  politeness  did  not  require 
this  attention  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  would  have 
been  shown,  if  Mr  Bloxara  had  cherished  the  spirit,  which  is 
often  apparent  in  the  *  Voyage,'  and  in  the  '  Review,'  which  it 
called  forth* 

We  have  arrived  at  the  first  stage  in  the  production  of  a 
book  of  travels.  Scraps  of  a  journal  are  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  a  bookseller.  These  scraps,  however,  not  being  judged 
mitable  for  the  eye  of  tlie  public,  either  because  they  contain- 
ed too  little  or  too  much  ;  because  diey  wanted  connexion 
or  consistency,  or  would  reflect  credit  on  men  whom  it  was 
not  thought  expedient  to  praise  ;  for  some  of  these  reasons,  or 
tO  of  them  united,  were  delivered  to  a  Mrs  Graliam,  a  sort  of 
ibemj  redacteur^  or  intelJectual  meclianic,  whose  ready  ser- 
vieesiDUSt  be  of  special  importance  to  the  trade.  In  this 
wiy,  with  a  few  hasty  notes  for  tlie  elements  of  ilie  coraposi- 
cioni  travels  can  be  written  b  London,  and  suited  to  every 
meridian  and  climate  in  die  world* 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  Mrs  Graham  was  not  satisfi- 
ed  with  the  notes  of  Mr  Bloxara.  That  it  would  have  drawn 
\nio  heavily  upon  her  powers  of  invention,  if  she  had  under- 
taken to  fill  up  all  the  chasms  in  die  voyage,  we  dare  not  as- 
sen.  She  thought  it  well  to  apply  to  some  of  tlie  junior 
officers  of  the  Bloode  for  their  journals,  which  they  were  so 
idnd  aa  to  submit  to  her  inspection.    She  sought  an  interview 
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with  the  American  raissionaryj  then  in  London,  who,  having 
heard  from  hor  own  lips  some  of  the  misslatements,  which 
now  appear  in  the  work,  frankly  corrected  lliem ;  and  lold  her 

I  plainly,  tJiat  if  she  relied  upoa  some  of  the  authorities,  which 
she  had  quoted,  she  w^ould  be  egregiously  misled ;  for  wuth;i^ 

'  out  impeaching  the  character  or  motives  of  the  midshipmen^^ 
whose  journals  she  possessed,  it  most  be  perfectly  evident, 
that,  as  ilicy  knew  notliing  of  tlie  native  language,  and  had 
few  opportunities  of  learning  the  condition  of  the  people,  or 
tlje  effects  of  the  mission,  and  as  they  must  derive  much  of 

[iJieir  information  through  veiy  suspicious  channels,  it  woold 

I  be  altogeUier  unsafe  to  send  re|X)rts  forth  to  tiie  world,  merelj^B 
because  they  might  have  been  entered  in  tlie  private  diaries  ofV 
these  youthful  officers. 

To  the  foregoiug  particulars,  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
manufacture  of  Uiis  book,  die  public  have  a  right ;  and  it  is 
hoped  Uiat  they  may  not  be  useless  as  a  specimen  of  the  art^ 
and  mystery  of  WTiting  travels,  especially  as  taken  in  conncx^ 
ion  with  W'liat  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  article. 

On  examining  die  book,  il  is  apparent  that  very  free  use 
made  of  IMr  Ellis*s  narrative,  whicli  was  publislied  only  a  few 
mondis  previously.  Nearly  all  die  most  inieresting  facts,  re- 
ladng  to  die  traditions  of  die  islanders,  and  tlie  history  of  the 
islands,  are  taken  from  this  source.  Mr  Ellis  must  doubdess 
consider  himself  highly  honored  by  such  condescension,  as  die 
acknowledgment  is  made  in  so  remarkably  courteous  a  man- 
ner, liy  placing  at  the  bottom  of  die  page,  the  words  '  See  jEWw  ;' 
which  token  of  gratitude  and  respect  meets  the  eye  very 
frequently,  though  not  so  frequently  as  jusdce  would  require. 
It  must,  also,  be  quite  comforting  to  the  purchaser  of  a  two 
guinea  book,  to  see  that  all  the  best  passages  are  taken  from  a 
contemporaneous  work  on  die  same  subject,  which  contains 
much  more  than  the  work  he  is  reading,  and  on  incompar- 
ably better  audiority ;  and  which  can  be  had  for  one  third  of 
the  money; 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  fragments  which  were  furnished 
by  the  American  missionaries,  as  illustrations  of  the  language 
of  the  natives,  and  of  their  skill  in  composition,  are  inserted 
without  scruple ;  and,  in  return  for  diis  politeness  to  their  vis- 
iters, the  missionaries  arc  treated  with  contempt  and  calumny. 
Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mr  Bingham,  in  the  body  of 
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copied ;  but  as  it  was  deemed  convenient,  in  several  subse* 
quent  passages,  to  hold  up  Mr  Bingham  to  reproach  and  scorn, 
another  native  song,  of  wliich  he  gave  a  copy,  both  in  the  orig* 
inal  and  in  a  translation  of  his  own,  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix, 
without  any  acknowledgment  tohaiever.  It  doubtless  occurred 
to  the  delicate  mind  of  Mrs  Graham,  that  it  would  not  be  well 
to  make  too  free  with  a  name,  which  she  had  vilified ;  and 
that  some  of  the  literary  labors  of  Mr  Bingham,  in  this  depart- 
ment, had  better  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  joint  concern  of 
Bloxam  and  Co.,  of  which  concern  she  was  the  factor.  In 
like  manner,  a  particular  account  of  the  pule  ana-ana^  or 
death-prayer,  which  was  copied,  by  permission,  from  the  pri- 
vate journal  of  Mr  Stewart,  is  published  in  the  Appendix,  with 
the  vague  acknowledgment,  ^from  the  missionaries*'  In  a 
word,  everything  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  portfo- 
fios  of  tlie  missionaries,  or  gleaned  from  their  conversation,  to 
fill  out  a  dull  and  disjointed  narrative,  and  impart  some  sort  of 
animation  to  heavy  pages,  was  greedily  seized  and  thrown  into 
the  small  collection  of  heterogeneous  materials  for  a  book,  the 
principal  design  of  which  appears  to  have  been,  as  the  principal 
efiect  will  be,  to  make  prejudiced  and  ill  informed  readers 
think  contemptuously  of  Americans,  and  of  the  character  and 
labors  of  the  American  missionaries. 

To  fill  the  volume,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  long  account 
of  the  visit  of  Riho-Riho  to  London,  wliere  he  died.  Many 
frivolous  things  are  mentioned,  and  even  the  tavern  bills  of  tije 
party  are  commemorated  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the 
writer  had  no  means  of  discovering  the  real  views  and  feelings 
of  this  young  kins;  and  his  followers.  On  her  homewnrd 
passage,  the  Blonde  touched  at  several  small  islands,  and  at 
two  or  three  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 
Incidents  of  this  kind  serve  to  give  some  variety  ;  and  we 
think  that,  in  all  these  parts,  the  journals  of  the  midshipmen 
were  used.  The  last  article  in  the  A[>pendix,  is  an  accurate 
and  officer-like  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Waijkea,  or  Byron 
bay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hawaii,  by  Lieutenant  Maiden, 
of  the  Blonde,  with  useful  notices  of  other  harbors  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  This  article  is  of  more  value,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  book,  because  it  may  be  relied  on. 

As  to  the  body  of  the  work,  if  we  take  away  all  that  Mr 
^llis  and  the  American  missionaries  have  been  made  to  con- 
tribute ;  a  few  tolerable  passages,  which  doubdess  were  copied 
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from  Mr  Bloxam's  journal;    and  some  gross  misrepresenia- 
tions  of  facts,  on  which  we  propose  to  animadvert ;  tlie  remain- 
der wUl  exhibit  a  specimen  of  as  compfete  inanity,  as  can  wett 
be  imagined*     There  is  one  good  thing  about  tlie  book,  ao^ 
that  is  its  brevity.     After  all  the  labor  to  collect  matter  froi 
so  many  sources,  and  to  make  much  out  of  a  little,  the  wiiol 
could  be  printed,  and  not  very  closely,  in  a  duodecimo  volume 
of  two  hundred  pages. 

If  we  are  asked ^  who  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  in  the  work,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  Lord  Byron 
w  not*  It  does  not  appear,  that  he  ever  saw  a  sentence  of 
original  composition  tliat  it  contains,  or  Uiat  he  directly  or  in- 
directly sanctioned  the  publication.  Some  anonymous  cor- 
respondents appear  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it ;  and  among 
lliem,  and  the  midshipmen,  and  Mrs  Graham,  and  Mr  Bfox- 
am,  the  responsibility  must  be  divided,  according  to  the  skill, 
^  judgment,  and  conjectures  of  the  reader-  j 

Tliat  Mr  Bloxam  is  not  peculiarly,  or  especially,  responsl*  ^ 
ble   for  any  obnoxious  statement  or  passage,  whicli  can   be 
pointed  out,  we  tliink  is  plain  from  the  following  sentence  in 
ihe  preface.     *  The  editor  is  conscious,  that  some  things  ma]i^| 
have   been  omitted,  and  some,  possibly,  mistaken,   nolwith-^ 
standing  every  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  the  work,  owing  to 
a  want  of  that  local  knowledge,  wliich    Mr   Bloxam,  as   am  • 
eye-witness,  must  have  possessed,  and  with  which    he  would^J 
no  doubt,  have  extended  and  adorned  his  narrative,  had  hoi 
fortunately  remained  to  prepare  it  for  publication.'     Indeed  !i 
•  Some  things  may  have  been  omitted,^     How  omitted  ?     Strick-  | 
en  out  of  the  manuscript  of  Mr  Bloxam  ?    Did  not  the  editor 
know%  that  many  things  were  actually  omitted ^  in  this  man- 
ner ?     Or  is  the  meaning,  that  some  things  may  be  deficient, . 
whirJi  her  own  imagination  could  not  supply,  but  which  weroj 
necessary  to  explain  what  was  inserted  ?     Again,  *  Some  things 
fw^y  possihly  be  mistakt^n^  owing  to  a  imnt  of  local  knowledge  J 
Undoubtedly.      The  man  or  the  woman,  who  undertakes  to 
fill  up  chasms  in  a  book  of  travels ;  or  to  form  into  one  tex- 
ture shreds  and  patches,  from  the  journals  of  different  writers, 
and  from  hearsay  reports,  not  only  may  possibly  be  mistaken^ 
but,  without  a  miracle,  must  inevitably  fall  into  error.     It  is 
impossible  that  a  work,  thus  formed^  should  sustain  any  char- 
acter for  accuracy, 

Mrs  Graham  calls  herself  the  editor.     We  should  call  her 
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the  fabricator^  not  using  ihe  word  here  in  ihe  odious  aenae 
fwLfch  would  be  to  prejudge  the  question),  but  in  a  mecfutn- 
tcal  sense^  as  accurately  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  smithcraft, 
which  slie  must  have  used  in  connecting  tlie  detached  links 
placed  at  her  disposal* 

We  might  here  stop,  and  dismiss  the  book  as  nearly  worth- 
less ;  and  we  should  do  so,  if  its  tendency  were  not  his^blj 
pernicious*  Nor  would  even  this  consideration  induce  us  to 
proceed,  were  not  the  evil  greatly  magnifiedj  by  tlie  currency 
which  is  given,  Uirough  reviews  and  other  channels,  to  what 
is  pernicious,  as  well  as  to  what  is  useful,  in  works  whicli  are 
constantly  issuing  from  the  press.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
also,  lliat  the  exposure  of  blunders  and  perversions  in   one 

bIrcaiJon,  may  supersede   the  necessity  of  exposing  similar 

Unders  and  perversions,  should  they  be  repealed  ;  and  that 
some  of  llie  greatest  benefits  of  criticism  result  from  its  opc- 
riuog  by  way  of  example. 

The  editor  (for  so  we  must  call  her)  manifests  a  commen- 
dable zeal  to  display  whatever  knowledge  is  within  her  reach. 
la  the  following  instance,  she  really  supposed  she  had  advanc- 
ed beyond  Mr  EUis,  '  The  Sandwich  Islanders,'  says  she, 
*  reckon  by  forties,  or,  as  we  may  say,  double  scores ;  they 
cill  lorty  teneha ;  ten  tenehas  is  one  lau  ;  ten  lau  a  manu  ;  ten 
mum  a  kini ;  ten  kini  a  lehu  ;  ten  lehu  a  nurvvanee  ;  ten 
ntirwinee  one  pao.'  In  a  note,  it  is  added,  ^  Ellis,  in  his 
Appendix,  says  tlie  islanders  only  count  as  far  as  the  kini.' 
h  is  irut  tliat,  according  to  Mr  Ellis,  the  natives  coimt  only  to 
fife  denominations;  that  is,  to  four  hundred  thousand  ;  and  he 
hid  inadvertently  transposed  the  kini  and  kkiij  putting  the 
kimi  last.  The  editor  would  represent  the  natives  as  going 
tpo  denominations  further  ;  thai  is,  to  forty  millions.  Now  it 
ntKild  seem  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Mr  Ellis,  after  resid- 
ing two  years  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  six  years  at  the 
Georgian  Islands,  where  a  dialect  of  the  same  language  is 
Ipoken,  and  after  conversing  and  preaching  in  these  dialects, 
as  readily  as  in  English^  should  not  have  discovered  the  ex- 
tern of  the  numerals  so  accurately,  as  a  person  who  could  con- 
Terse  with  tlie  natives  only  by  an  interpreter,  and  who  prob- 
ikly  never  even  attempted  to  study  the  language, 

Tliis  mystery  is  explained  at  once,  by  a  member  of  the 
American  mission,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the  islands. 
The  irord  narawali,  improperly  written  nurwaneCf  means /ir- 
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gotten^  unknown,  unihought  of;  and  the  word  pau^  wronglj 
written  pao,  means  all,  or  the  whole.     When  the  native  was 

Questioned,  eidier  in  London,  or  at  the  islands,  What  do  ten 
*hu  make  ?  or  What  comes  next  9  he  doubdess  answered, 
J^arawali;  by  which  he  meant,  1  can  go  no  further ^  aU  beyond 
is  unknown.  .The  unsuspecUng  Englishman,  however,  sup- 
posed he  had  got  a  new  denomination ;  and,  in  fresh  pur- 
suit of  another,  inquired  What  next  ?  or.  What  do  ten  narik- 
wali  make  ?  To  which  the  native  answered,  Pau  ;  /  have 
said  all  I  can  say ;  and  this  was  written  down  as  a  regular 
numerical  denomination ;  so  that,  in  conclusion,  when  the 
Englishman  comes  to  understand  his  own  system  of  notation, 
he  will  find  that  ten  lehu  make  one  unknown,  and  ten  unknowns 
go  for  the  whole.  In  what  manner  the  Englishman  was  made 
to  understand,  that  the  native  had  actually,  and  absolutely, 
arrived  at  the  very  ne  plus  of  his  knowledge,  we  can  only 
guess.    Probably  it  was  by  some  signiBcant  gesture. 

One  favorite  design  of  the  editor,  is  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  under  the  special  guardianship  of 
Great  Britain.  With  the  political  reasons,  which  relate  to  this 
subject,  it  is  not  our  design  to  intermeddle.  Whether  it  would 
be  wise,  or  unwise,  for  the  British  or  the  American  cabinet 
to  desire  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  we  leave  for  others  to  decide. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  things  are  now  tending  to* 
ward  the  occupation  of  these  islands  by  a  foreign  power ;  and 
this  result  seems  inevitable,  unless  the  natives  should  become 
so  far  civilized,  as  to  institute  an  efficient  police,  arid  cause 
their  rights  to  be  respected. 

Though  we  are  so  often  reminded  of  the  kindness  shown  to 
the  islanders  by  the  British  government  and  people,  there  is 
one  passage  at  least,  which  indicates  that  this  kmdness  is  not 
absolutely  and  purely  disinterested. 

*  Besides,  the  commercial  interests  of  England,  in  the  Pacific, 
are  likely  to  be  greatly  injured  in  case  the  Sandwich  Islands 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  or  Americans,  and  it 
was  of  some  importance  to  grant  the  protection  the  king  had  come 
to  seek,  for  our  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  his.'    p.  72. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  British  government  taking 
the  Sandwich  Islands  under  its  peculiar  guardianship,  or  what- 
ever this  relation  may  imply,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  should 
presume,  that  the  common  interest  of  the  commercial  world 
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will  be  pronaoledj  by  ihat  elevation  of  moral  and  intellectual 
character,  which  it  is  tlie  object  of  missionary  labors  to  impart* 
Wore  tiian  a  luuidred  vessels  now  loiich  at  llic  principal  port 
m  these  islands,  in  a  single  year.  Most  of  lliem  are  large 
shipS|  having  a  full  complement  of  men  and  valuable  car- 
goes. As  llie  population  of  Nortli  America  increnses,  and 
especially  when  tlie  western  coast  shall  be  inhabited  by  civil- 
ized communities,  the  resort  to  these  islands  will  be  incalcu- 
lably great.  If  the  natives  shail  then  be  orderly,  industrious, 
virtuous^  the  intercourse  may  be  reciprocally  beneticial. 
_  vould  seem  most  Ukely  to  give  satisfaction  to  all,  if  a  strict 
noulillily  were  observed,  and  ah  were  permitted  to  pursue 
eommerce  and  obtain  refreshments,  on  conforminj^;  to  impartial 
and  salutary  regulations.  The  subject  is  one  of  consjiierable 
iinporiance,  and  deserves  the  particular  aiteoiion  of  the  Rus- 
fiaa  and  American  governments,  as  it  already  has  tlie  attention 
'"     i>h. 

uut  of  tlie  religion  of  the  islanders,  which  is  pre- 

ut  the  *  V^oyagc,'   is  totally  unsupported   by  evidence, 

recily  against  lijc  lestiraony  of  Mr  Ellis  and  the  other 

ies.     It  is  just  such  an  account,  as  might  with  equal 

ty   be  inserted  ia  any  other*  book  of  U'avets  among  a 

len  people ;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  it  would  be  directly 

opposed  to  facts*     Bui  let  us  look  at  one  of  tliese  passages. 

*The  l>clief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  author  of  all  nature,  and 
the  pccuhar  protector  and  fatiier  of  the  human  race,  was  the 
Iboodation  of  their  creed,  in  common  wiih  that  ufall  the  tribes  of 
mm,  who  have  begun  to  ihiok  of  more  than  the  supply  of  their 
pbjiical  wants.*     p.  10. 

*  They  d tilled  the  operations  of  nature,  and  placed  between 
umn  and  the  Supreme  Creator,  a  race  of  inlermediate  and  gener- 
tllj  benevolent  beings,  to  support  and  comfort  him.     Ibid, 

Now  U  will  appear,  on  a  very  slight  examination,  that  the 
{fud  here  mentioned  is  a  mere  fiction,  without  a  particle  of 
ev]4eQce  to  sustain  it  j  diough  it  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
ibst  superficial  writers  and  credidous  readers  believe  it  to  be  a 
reality.  In  some  few  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  there 
icetD  to  have  been  traces  of  a  belief  in  an  omnipresciii  and 
ail  powerful  Deiiy ;  and  in  these  iribes  there  w^as  no  idol-wor- 
sliip.  But  among  oUier  tribes  of  our  continent,  there  is  not  the 
dullest  proof,  that  the  conception  of  God,  as  a  spiritual  being, 
Ct  M  a  being  who  take»  an  interest  in  human  afiairsi  ever  en- 
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lered  the  minds  of  any  of  the  people*     And  the  same  is  tnie 

of  almost  all  the  human  family,  who  have  not  derived   the! 
,  leligioufi  faith,  either   direcilj  or   remotely,  from  revelation, 
[But  to  return  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.     The  natives  had  nail 
[idea  of  a  '  Supreme  Being,  ilie  author  of  a!l  nature,  and  ihi 
I  peculiar  protector  and  father  of  tl^e  human  race,'  nor  of  a  *  raci 
of  intermediate  and  generally  benevolent  beings  to  support  and 
comfort  man.'     The  only  motives  to  religious  worship,  seem 
I  to  have  been  a  hope  of  averting  the  malevolent  influence  o^fl 
evil  deities,  or  of  directing  lliat  malevolence  upon  enemies,  in  ™ 
time  of  war,  or  of  keeping  the  common  people  in  a  state  of 
.  serviUly  to  the  chiefs.     The  thought  of  support,  or  com  fori 
[to  be  derived  from  these  odious  beings,  or  of  mora!  account! 
I  bility  to  a  superior  power,  or  of  moral  principle  as  appHcable 
J  the  conduct  of  either  gods  or  men,  much  less  of  a  pure,  spir- 
[itual  essence,  governing  the  world  and  pervading  all  things, — 
\  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  Sandwich  Islander,  till  he  derived 
it  from  Europetm  and  American  visiters.     The  ascription  of 
I  enlarged  and  sublime  thoughts  of  the  Deity  to  the  Polynesian 
*  tribes,  is  as  mere  a  fabrication,  as  it  would  be  to  pretend  that 
they  were  acquainted  widi    the   astronomical    discoveries  of 
Newton  or  Laplace,     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  their  dei- 
[  ties  were  of  a  higher  character,  than  that  of  deceased  kings 
land  giants,     Polyphemus  and   Enceladus  would   come  up  to 
1  llieir  standard  ;    and   probably  Hercules,  certainly  Neptune, 
I  would  greatly  transcend  it» 

One  great  soiutc  of  error,  with  writers  on  tliis  subject,  is,' 

tliat  they  almost  uniformly  assume,  that  heathen   nations  are 

DOW,  or  have  generally  been,  in  a  rmug  statt.     Thus  it  is  said, 

[in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Poly- 

1 11  est  an  creed  was  held  by  the  natives,  'in  common  widt  all  the 

tribes  of  men ,  who  have  begun  to  think  of  more  than  the  sup^ 

\ph  of  their  physical  ivaniit,^     It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that 

men  gradually  rise  to  juster  views  of  llie  Deity,  without  the  aid 

I  of  revelation,  by  the  operation  of  dieir  own  minds.     We  ask  for 

I  the  proof  of  tins  doctrine.     All  Scripture  is  against  it.     Much 

liistory  is  against  it.     The  present  stale  of  the  heathen  world 

is  against  it.     We  have  yet  to  learn,  that  there  has  been  a 

single  instance,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  an  ignorant  and 

heathen  people,  making  advances   in  the  knowledge  of  God, 

unless  they   derived  aid    from  some  extraneous  source.     If 

there  is  such  an  instance,  let  it  be  produced,  and  let  tlie  mat" 
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ter  be  thoroughly  investigated.  On  the  other  hand,  die  in- 
stinces  of  deterioration  ai-e  innumerable.  They  can  be  found 
in  every  period  of  authentic  liistory-  The  Indians  of  our  own 
continent  are  very  striking  examples.  It  can  be  proved  from 
tbeir  languages  alone,  tliat  they  are  descended  from  a  highly 
cultivated  race  of  men.  But  diey  have  been  sinking  lower  and 
bwer,  till,  b  regard  to  any  theory  of  morals  and  religion,  most 
of  the  tribes  have  sunk  to  the  very  bottom.  Far  from  employ- 
bg  their  minds  upon  such  subjectSj  they  never  think  of  them 
at  ail.  They  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  moral  darkness,  so  that, 
when  asked  the  plainest  questions,  they  reply  without  the  least 
coDcerD,  fVe  do  not  krww;  our  fathers  never  (old  its  ;  we  never 
think  about  it. 

After  describing  a  visit  to  a  place  formerly  used  for  idola- 
trous worship,  the  editor  relates  the  following  story,  as  having 
been  received  from  a  man  on  tlie  spot,  who  was  once  die  offi- 
ciatiog  priest. 

'Ooc  morning  his  father  had  placed  the  usual  offering  of  fish 
ind  poi  before  the  Nui  Akua,  or  Great  Spirit*  Tiie  son  having 
fpent  a  long  day  in  an  unsuccessful  fishing  expedition,  returned, 
uid,  tempted  by  hunger,  devoured  the  food  of  tihe  gods.  But  first 
he  placed  his  hands  on  the  eyes  of  the  idol,  and  found  they  saw 
not;  and  then  his  hands  into  its  mouth,  but  it  did  not  hite  ;  and 
tJien  he  threw  his  mande  over  the  image  and  ate  ;  and,  replacing 
the  bowl,  removed  the  mantle  and  went  his  way.  Being  reprov- 
ed bj  his  father,  he  said,  "  Father,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  heard 
not ;  I  put  my  hand  into  his  mouthy  and  he  felt  not ;  I  placed 
tapa  over  his  eyes^  and  he  saw  not  ;  I  therefore  laughed  and  ate." 
•*Son/'  said  the  old  priest»  **  thou  hast  done  unwisely  ;  His  true 
the  wood  nekher  sees  nor  hears,  but  the  Spirit  above  observes  all 
wir  actions.'* '     p.  201. 

Now  we  utterly  discredit  tliis  story.  It  has  no  verisimilitude. 
Even  the  children  know,  that  hideous  carved  images  do  not  see, 
or  bear,  or  bite*  They  suppose  tliese  images  to  be  represent 
tations,  made  according  to  the  skill  or  caprice  of  the  artist, 
ind  designed  to  present  to  the  eye  some  memorial  of  maierial 
gpdSy  who  go  from  place  to  place,  in  the  general  form  and 
Hgure  of  men,  and  who  occasionally  visit  llie  sacred  inclosures, 
where  they  are  worshipped.  It  i^as  known  to  all  the  people, 
that  the  food  placed  before  ilie  idols  was  not  consumed  by 
tbem ;  and  generally,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  consumed  by  the 
lods,  of  which  these  idols  were  the  types ;  for  nothing  was 
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more  common,  than  for  these  offerings  of  ho^  and  fhiit  to 
remain  from  day  to  day,  till  they  became  putrid  and  decayed. 
Sometimes  it  was  pretended,  we  believe,  and  perhaps  often, 
that  tlie  gods  came  in  the  night,  and  consumed  the  food  placed 
before  the  idols. 

As  to  the  JVui  Ahuiy  a  very  doubtful  phrase  (which  if  there 
is  anything  to  authorize  it,  would  be  spoken  Akwi  JVwi),  we 
have  never  heard,  that  any  great  god,  or  god  by  way  of  emir' 
nence,  was  worshipped  in  Hawaii ;  much  less,  tliat  such  a  god 
had  a  distinct  idol  made  for  him.  And  if  there  were  such  a 
god,  there  is  no  propriety  in  translating  the  phrase  into  the^ 
English  words  Great  Spirit ;  *  for  the  highest  conceptions, 
which  the  natives  had  of  any  deity,  fell  as  far  short  of  even 
the  Jupiter  of  the  classics,  as  the  shapeless  images  of  wood, 
stone,  and  feathers,  were  inferior  to  the  most  finished  statues 
of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  What  then  can  be  said  of  the  use 
of  the  word  spirit,  the  most  sublime  in  its  import  (with  the 
exception  of  Jehovah),  by  which  Christians  are  accustomed  to 
designate  the  God  of  the  Scriptures.  The  sentiment,  with 
which  the  extract  closes,  that  '  the  Spirit  above  observes  all 
our  actions,'  was  never  of  Polynesian  origin.  It  sounded  very 
prettily  to  the  ears  of  the  London  writer,  and  therefore  it  was 
written  down. 

After  these  specimens  of  the  editor's  acquaintance  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives,  it  may  be  proper  to  look  a  litde  at  her 
historical  memoranda. 

In  giving  some  account  of  Lahaina,  in  Maui,  a  choice  speci- 
men of  eloquence  and  history  is  introduced,  by  way  of 
episode. 

The  occasion  was  this ;  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Tauai, 
in  September,  1824,  when  Karaimoku  was  on  dial  island.  He 
immediately  sent  up  to  the  windward  for  a  thousand  armed 
men.  A  large  part  of  tbem  volunteered  at  Lahaina.  Mrs 
Graham's  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows ; 

*At  Maui  the  ereea  [that  is,  the  chiefs  ]  agreed  it  would  be  proper 
to  send  two  hundred  men  in  canoes;  but  the  chiefs  themselves, 
either  dreading  a  renewal  of  the  bloody  scenes  which  had  troubled 
them  in  the  lime  of  Tamehameha,  or  moved  by  the  caprice  or  in- 
dolence of  half-civilized  men,  seemed  unwilling  to  join  the  expedi- 

*For  remarks  on  the  manner  of  translating  Akua,  see  our  former 
review  of  Mr  Ellis'a  book.  No.  LI,  pp.  360,  361 . 
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tioD,  when  Kaikioeva,  an  aged  chief,  came  among  them,  and  learn- 
ing the  cause  of  their  meeting,  and  their  backwardnesa  to  go  to 
battle,  he  lifted  up  his  withered  hands  and  said  \  "  Hear  me,  ye 
chiefsi ;  ye  who  have  warred  under  the  great  Tamchameha.  Karai* 
XDoku  and  I  were  bcirn  upon  the  same  mountain  in  this  island.  We 
were  nourished  at  the  same  breast,  and  our  boyish  sports  were  in 
common,  and  together  we  breasted  yonder  foaming  waves.  In 
manhood  we  fought  side  by  side.  When  Karaimoku  was  wound- 
ed, I  slew  the  chief  whose  spear  had  pierced  him  ;  and  though  I 
am  now  a  dried  and  withered  leaf,  never  be  it  said  that  Kaiki- 
oera  deserted  his  friend  and  brother  in  arms  in  time  of  need. 
Who  w  on  Karaimoku's  Mc  I  Let  him  launch  his  war  canoe 
and  follow  me."  This  burst  of  eloquence,  from  so  approved  a 
warrior,  aroused  the  chiefs.  In  an  hour  all  the  war  canoes  in 
and  near  Lahaina  were  launched,  and  bore  six  hundred  men  to 
Taiiai,  in  time  to  join  Karaimoku  as  he  marched  to  attack  the 
fcrl  of  Taurauarii/     pp.  90,  100. 

It  is  true,  that  Kaikioeva  was  at  Lahaina,  when  Karaimoku 
ftDt  tbitlier  for  reinforcements  ;  that  he  said  he  would  not 
leave  his  old  friend,  or  (as  Virgii  expresses  it  more  exactly) 
hb  frqua^vum  amicum,  unassisted  in  time  of  danger ;  and  that 
this  declaration  had  some  effect  in  hastening  the  departure  of 
the  peojile.  All  the  rest  is  either  apocryphal,  or  positively 
6bo,     Upon  this  account,  we  remark, 

First,  as  there  were  but  few^  chiefs  at  Lahaina,  and  of  these 
Kaikioeva  was  the  highest,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
real  determined  what  to  do  without  consulting  hira,  and  that  it 
was  only  by  accident  that  he  became  acquainted  with  what 
bad  been  determined  on.  We  believe  he  was  governor  of 
Mani  at  the  time  j  and,  if  so,  all  llie  orders  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  him. 

Secondly,  there  was  not  a  war-canoe  at  Lahaina,  wlien  this 
edebrated  speech  was  made  ;  of  course  none  could  be  launch- 
ed* And  if  the  shores  had  been  lined  with  canoes,  not  one 
womUh^vQ  been  launched;  because  the  government  possessed 
meb  better  means  of  transportation.  Not  only  was  tliis  the 
fcct,  but  the  editor  kneto  it  to  he.  so  ;  for  she  has  recorded  it 
(p,  192)  in  these  w^ords  ;  *The  superior  advantage  of  Euro- 
pintD  vessels  has,  of  course,  as  soon  as  felt,  superseded  the  use 
of  the  war-canoe,'^  Tamehameha  possessed  European  or 
American  vesseb,  and  profited  by  them,  many  years  ago  ;  and 
the  use  of  the  war-canoe  had  been  long  superseded ;  and  yet, 
fcr  tlie  sake  of  a  flourish,  war-canoes  are  created  at  Lahaina, 
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in  September,  1824,  and  launched  In  an  hour,  m  suffickot 
numbers  for  the  conveyance  of  six  hundred  men. 

Thirdly,  these  war-canoes  arrived  at  Tauai,  it  seems,  at  the 
I  very   time  when   Karaimoku    was    marching    to    attack    the 
fort  of  Taumuarii.     Now  it  so  happens,  that  iJjere  is  but  oo0_ 
fori  in  Tauai,  and  of  that  Karaimoku  was  in  undisturbed 
session,  when  the  reinforcements  arrived.     He  had  been  ac 
tacked  in  this  fort,  when  die  insurrection   broke  out;  but  thi 
assailants  were  repulsed,  and   they  never  repealed  the  attack*] 
He  pursued  them  across  the  island ;  and  if  they  erected  any! 
temporary  defences,  there  could  have  been  nothing  in  tbeiri 
possession  worthy  of  being  called  a  fort. 

The  rhetorical  embellishment  of  the  aged  chief  *  lifting 
his  withered  hands^^  and  calling  himself  a  '  dried  and  withm 
leaf*  is  amusing  enough  to  lliose  who  have  been  acquainte 
with  him.  Mrs  Graham,  being  so  inlimalely  conversant  witki 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  their  inhabitants,  ought  to  havai 
known,  that  he  is  a  perfect  model  of  plumpness  and  rotundity  jj 
tliat  he  has  a  smooth  and  shining  skin ;  and  that  no  aldermaal 
in  tlie  British  metropolis  appears  at  a  greater  remove  froook*] 
anything  withered ^  than  iliis  same  governor  Kaikioeva-  Thii»J 
it  is,  that  rhetoric  and  history,  fiction  and  fact  are  jumbled! 
together.  Many  a  speech  has  been  written  for  a  savage  hero^j 
which,  if  it  could  be  repeated  to  him,  j^ould  make  him  stare  1 
i  worse  tJian  llie  approacli  of  an  enemy. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  religion  of  the  island 
appeared  to  the  editor  ;  Jet  us  now  aUend  lo  her  view  of  iba^ 
social  and  moral  character  of  live  people. 

In  the  early  part  of  die  *  Voyage,'  we  are  cheered  with  the 
design  of  purifying  the  morals  and  improving  the  manners  *  of 
an  intelligent,  cheerful,  and  sweet-natured  people.'  (p.  62.) 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer  goes  furtiier,  and  says,  iliat '  a  more 
cheerful,  inollbnsive,  hospitable,  and  kind-hearted  people,  than 
the  Sandwich  Islanders,  do  7iot  exi^t  in  muj  society  whatever^* 
And  he  refers  to  Mr  Ellis's  narrative,  in  which  it  appears  tliat, 
among  other  enormities,  two  thirds  of  the  chiMren  perish  by 
the  hands  of  their  own  parents  ;  generally,  soon  after  tliey  are 
born,!  though  souieiimes  after  tliey  are  three  or  four  years  old- 
The  same  Reviewer  afterwards  quotes  from  the  '  Voyage/  an 
account  of  the  great  council,  at  which  Lord  Byron  was  pres- 
ent, and  wlicre  *  the  heroic  Kapiolani  then  said,  that  oji  the 
lands  belonging  to  herself  and  her  husband,  Naihi,  slie  had 
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used  Cfver)^  endeavor  to  establish  laws  for  proliibiting  robbery, 
murder,  and,  especially, drunkenness,  adultery,  infanticide;  and, 
on  the  whole,  she  had  been  tolerably  sncccssfol.'  It  would 
seera  to  us  radier  singular,  that  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
diristianily  upon  so  kind-hearted  and  inoffensive  a  people,  it 
diould  be  necessary  to  establish  laws  against  robbery,  murder, 
adultery,  and  infanticide  j  and  that  when  these  laws  were  in- 
troduced among  a  lilde  community  of  perhaps  five  thousand 
souls,  all  that  could  be  said,  should  be,  that  ihc  experiment  had 
been  (atembit/  succe^iful.  We  must  tliink,  notwithj-tandini;  die 
aasenion  of  the  Reviewer  to  die  conirary,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Stales,  and  of  other 
countries  in  which  Christianity  has  prevailed,  are  much  more 
inoffbisive  and  kind-hearted,  tlian  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in 
iheir  original  state- 
In  describing  ilie  character  of  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
people,  it  is  not  easy  to  do  exact  justice,  or  to  leave  precisely 
ihe  right  impression.  Mr  Marsden  always  speaks  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  as  a  noble  race  of  men,  and  as  capable  of  hii^h 
improvement ;  yet,  taking  any  one  of  his  journals,  and  perusing 
the  whole  of  it,  diere  will  be  lilde  danger  of  mistaking  their 
character;  which  is  that  of  the  most  cruel,  revengeful,  treach- 
erous, murderous  set  of  cannibals  to  be  found  upon  earth.  Some 
of  them,  and  even  these  who  liad  visited  England,  persisted  in 
ibe  practice  of  roasting  and  enling  iheir  prisoners,  against  the 
agest  remonstrances  of  the  missionaries  residing  among 
Indeed,  it  seemed  at  one  time  not  improbable,  diat  iho 
missionaries  tliemselves  would  be  murdered,  and  ilieir  bodies 
uied  for  food,  by  the  ver}^  people  for  whom  Uiey  were  laboring, 
and  whose  friendship  had  been  solemnly  pledged.  These 
savages,  however,  or  their  descendants,  it  is  hoped,  may  become 
ChristiEns ;  and,  under  the  transforming  influence  of  divine 
truth,  may  be  raised  to  a  civilized  condition. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  are  not  cannibals ;  though  the  in- 
habitants of  many  islands  m  die  Pacific  occasionally  eat  the 
bodies  of  their  slaughtered  enemies.  Excepting  cannibalism, 
it  is  difficult  to  mention  the  crime  which  was  not  perpetrated 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  widiout  compunction  and  widiout 
ibifDe.  The  last  nine  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Romans 
eOfitatn  a  far  juster  account  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
tfatn  can  anywhere  eke  be  found  in  the  same  number  of 
trord^.     They  were  not,  properly  speaking,  'haters  of  God/ 
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because  ihey  had  no  knowledge  of  God,  or  his  attributes ; 
Dor  were  they  remarkable  for  '  debate/  unless  when  intoxicat-^ 
led ;  but  we  are  unable  to  mention  any  other  characteristic,  ii|S 
llbat  appalling  description,  which  did  not  belong  to  Uiem  as  a  peo- 
[pie,  when  Christianity  began  to  exert  an  influence  upon  them«| 
It  is  said  the  natives  were  *  cheerful/     There  was  doubt-J 
ess  rauch  rude  laughter,  u  sort  of  heedless  gaiety,  when  tbej^ 
aet,  either  for  ilicir  obscene  songs  and  dances,  or  for  oihe 
I  amusements.     In  this  respect  they  much  resembled  ignorant 
nd  tlioughiless  children,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  some, 
debased  and  dissolute  neigliborhood,  and   who,   amid   tlieij ' 
coarse  jokes  and   idle  banter,  laugh  at  ever}' thing.      Thougb 
Ithc  blajiders  do  not  appear  to  value  human   life  at  all,  wheiil 
Ithey  can  gain  any  desirable  object  by  killing  each  other,  yet  it 
has  ahvays  been  safe  for  while  men  to  travel  among  thenD« 
This  docs  not  appear  to  be  accounted  for,  iiowever,  by  the 
restraining  influence  of  mora!  principle.     How  far  the  policy  of 
Tamehameha,  which  indticed  him  to  cultivate  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  and  how  far  the  dread  of  civilized  men,  which  is 
so  common  among  savages,  may  have  had  an  efiect  in  this 
matter,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

The  Reviewer,  in  another  place,  calls  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers a  *  sirnple-miiuied  people,'  by  w  htch  we  suppose  he  means, 
that  they  are   ready  to  believe  what  they  are  told,  and  tba|| 
they  are  frank  and  honest  in  their  own  declarations.     This  i 
pE  total  mistake.     Distrust  and  treaciiery  are  among  the  vice 
[  of  almost  all  savages.     For  their  distrust,  however,  they   ar 
Inotsomuch  to  be  blamed  J  because  it  is  tiie  result  of  their 

Eainful  experience.     This  universal  w\int  of  confidence  is  per* 
nps  tlielr  greatest  source  of  toi^mcnt  j  and  it  is  the  great  evil 
'  witli  which  missionaries  have   to  contend,  for  a  series  of  years, 
I  at  the  commeiiccment  of  every  mission.     So  much  have  sav- 
ages usually  seen,  bolh  inuong  tJicmseives  and  their  visiters, 
I  of  treachery,  fraud,  and  villany,  that  they  do  not   believe  it 
possible,  that  any  man  should  be  actuated   hy  other  than  self- 
ish and  sinister  views.     They  ultcrly  discredit  professions  of 
disinterested  friendship ;  though  they  do  not  always  tell  you 
I  so  to  your  face.     They  know  nothing,  either  from  what  passes 
[within  their  own  bosoms,  or  from  what  takes  place  within  the 
range  of  their  observation,  which  whould  make  them  think,  that 
missionaries  sliould  leave  their  homes,  and  reside  in  a  foreign 
landi  merely  for  tlie  sake  of  doing  good.     But  w'hen  they  have 
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baked  on  for  a  few  years,  and  have  witnessed  lire  coincidence 
between  professions  and  conduct ;  when  tliey  have  seen  mls- 
sionaries  labor  patiently  for  tlie  benefit  of  froward  and  heedless 
stringers;  and  when  ihey  experience  ihe  sahitary  intliience  of 
such  labors  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  that  ihcy  yield  a  confidence 
uoUxnltedf  in  tlie  same  pro[>ortion  as  it  had  been  pertinaciously 
withheld.  The  Reviewer,  in  the  case  before  us,  seeing  tliis 
confidence  reposed  in  the  American  raissionariesj  and  not 
knowing  how  laboriously,  and  against  how  many  obstacles  it 
bad  been  won,  supposed  it  was  to  be  accounted  Ibr  by  looking 
at  the  simple-mindedness  of  tiie  natives. 

When  the  first  missionaries  arrived,  in  the  spring  of  1820, 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  dcgrada- 
lioii,  and  misery,  greater  than  can  be  imagined  by  any  one, 
who  has  always  resided  in  a  christian  country.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  they  were  much  more  wretched,  than  when  the  islands 
were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  Two  most  frightful  causes 
of  calamity  had  been  introduced  by  foreigners ;  namely,  a 
loathsome  disease,  and  the  use  of  distilled  spirits ;  and  both 
these  causes,  witli  many  oUiers,  had  been  in  such  a  state  of 
t§5ravation,  as  to  threaten  the  islands  with  absolute  depopula- 
tion. It  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  diat  the  number  of  in- 
habitants had  diminished  one  half,  in  lillle  more  than  forty 
years;  and  that  the  downward  course  was  never  more  rapid, 
than  at  the  time  here  alluded  to.  The  common  people  were 
poor  in  llie  extreme,  almost  utterly  destitute  of  clothing,  liv- 
ing in  hovels,  widi  die  loose  straw  on  which  they  slept,  and 
their  matted  hair,  fdled  with  vermin.     To  raise  up  such  a  peo- 

Ele,  from  their  degradation,  did   the  missionaries  devote  their 
ve«. 

But  tJje  moral  condition  of  the  islands  cannot  he  more  for- 
cibly represented  hy  any  one  fact,  than  by  the  notorious  practice 
of  celebrating  llje  deatli  o{  a  hit^h  chief  hy  Bacchanahan  and 
~*  '  "an  orgies;  or,  in  plainer  language,  by  an  unbounded 
extended  through  several  days,  for  every  individual  to 
at  he  pleased,  One  would  think  diat  now  was  llie  time 
fiir  a  kind-hear it^d  people  to  show  their  kindness ;  and  for  an 
inaffrtisive  j>eople  to  do  no  harm  ;  for  liere  was  no  constraint 
of  any  kind.  The  theory  of  tlie  custom,  or  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  JUtion  of  ihe  law^  was,  tliat  the  grief  of  the  people  was 
so  excessive,  that  tliey  knew  not  what  tliey  did,  and  therefore 
ihejr  cotdd  not  be  held  responsible  for  tlieir  conduct.     In  ac- 
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^cordance  with  this  ficdoo,  iuunedtately  on  the  death  of  a  chief. 

Dg  announced,  a  most  uogovemahle  waOing  ensued  ;  all  thfi 
people  of  both  sexes  crying,  screamiug,  shrieking,  and  express-1 
hig  their  sorrow  by  most  vebemeot  gesdculatioDs,  and  working j 

I  themselves  up  to  a  roost  ertra\ragant  frenzy.  They  tore  outj 
their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  knocked  out  tlieir  teeth,  cut! 
tbeRiselreSi  and  struck  themselves  on  the  bead,  with  clubs,  orl 
any  hard  substance,  which  fell  in  their  way.  Tben  followed  | 
a  universal,  promiscuous,  public,  shameless  prostitution  of 
Jemales,  from  w^hich  neither  age  nor  rank  was  exempt,     Inl 

,S|faese  days  of  riot  and  debauctiery,  robberies  were  perpetrated,  | 
every  old  grudge  was  remembered,  and  murders  were  noci 
uncommon.  Language  is  inadequate  to  describe  the  scene.! 
After  such  a  recital,  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  christlanitf  I 
has  already  put  an  end  to  these  abominations.  Keopuolani,  thel 
mother  of  Riho-Riho,  died  in  September,  1823.  She  was^) 
in  point  of  rank,  ilie  highest  person  in  the  islands ;  and,  in  pur 
suance  of  ancient  custom,  her  death  would  have  been  the  sig-* 
nal  for  llie  greatest  enorrniiies-  But  she  had  embraced  the 
Gospel ;  and,  in  anticipation,  had  taken  measures  to  prevent 

(these  evils.     The  peojile  wailed  greatly  at  her  decease ;  but 
ctljcr  extravagances  were  not  witnessed. 

When  ilie  news  of  Riho-Riho's  death  arrived  from  England, 
Kaniirnoku  took  special  pains  to  abolish  what  remained  of  thift^ 
practice,  and  was  entirely  successful.  fl 

As  to  the  islanders  being  so  kind  and  simple-minded,  anoth- 
er fact  may  not  be  improper.     During  tlie  slight  insurrection,  ^ 
or  rebellion,  at  Tauai,  which  has  been  already   mentioned,  ■ 
Karaimoku,  being  tlien  under  the  influence  of  christian  prin- 
ciples, gave  the  most  humane  orders  to  his  armed  men,  as  to 
the  ireaimcnt  of  their  vanquished  and  flying  adversaries.     Bul^i 
some  of  tlie  inferior  chiefs  yielded  to  their  own  ferocious  dis- V 
positions,  rather  tJian  to  his  orders,  unnecessarily  destroying 
botii  lives   and  property;    and   there  were  instances  of  their 
shooting  and  stabbing,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  infirm,  helpless, 
aged  persons,  of  both   sexes,  who  had  not  borne  arms,   and 
wljo  never  even  thought  of  resistance.     This  was  not  done  by 
old  soldiers,  hardened  in  camps ;  but  by  young  men,  who  had 
never  seen  war  before,  and  to  whom  this  was  tiie  first  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  killing  tlieir  fellow-subjects,  under  the  color 
of  auiliority.     In  farmer  times,  as  all  tradition  unites  in  declar- 
ing, wars  of  extermination  were  waged ;  by  which  we  mean. 
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that  it  was  common  to  give  no  quarter,  and  to  inassacre  the 
women  and  children  of  the  vanquished  party.  And  this  mode 
of  warfare  has  been  practised,  in  otiier  islands  of  die  Pacific, 
as  missionaries  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes. 

When  Karaimoku,  Kaahnmanu,  and  odier  chiefs  had  begun 
to  learn  something  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  see  die  reason- 
ableness of  its  requirements,  their  eyes  were  gradually  opened 
to  behold  the  enormity  of  dieir  prevloiis  character  and  conduct. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  common  people.  None  of  diem  plead- 
ed the  kindness  of  dieir  hearts  ;  but  all  were  ready  to  confess, 
lliai  dieir  minds  had  been  in  darkness,  their  heai'ts  evil,  and 
their  conduct  abominable. 

Every  person  acquainted  witli  the  human  character  is  aware,' 
(hat  no  vSce  is  more  destructive  of  all  that  is  noble  and  gener- 
ous in  man,  and  diat  none  leaves  a  more  indelible  stain^  or 
brings  more  deep  and  diorongh  debasement,  than  lewdness 
in  iu  aggravated  forms.  Yet  this  vice  is  of  all  oUiers  least 
teslraioed  throughout  Polynesia,  Of  this  fact,  the  eilitor  of 
Ae  *  Voyage'  seems  lo  have  been  not  altogether  unapprised.  In 
Ooonnexion  with  some  benefits,  indirectly  acknowledged,  as 
conferred  upon  the  natives  by  the  American  mission,  we  find 
ibe  foUowing  sentence. 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the  spiritual  doctrine  that  those 
gentiemen  are  inculcating,  and  the  habit  of  universal  clolhing, 
which  the  chiefs,  who  have  travelled,  are  desirous  of  introducing^ 
will  check  the  vice  and  its  consequent  evils,  which  have  been  too 
often  mentioned  and  lamented  by  former  visiters,  to  require  a 
moro  serious  notice  here/    p.  137. 

The  most  favorable  specimen  of  composition,  whicli  we 
081  ^I'e  from  the  volume  before  us,  is  a  description,  of  part  of 
the  ftmeral  soleumities,  on  landing  the  remains  of  the  kmg  and 
queen  at  Houoruru, 

Having  reached  the  church,  which  was  hung  with  black  on 
occasion,  the  cars  w^ere  draw^n  up  before  the  door,  and  the 
RHM  of  tlic  procession  formed  a  circle  around,  wliilc  the  chap 
[tin  of  Uie  Blonde  read  the  funeral  service  in  English,  and  the 
American  missionary  addressed  the  assembly  in  their  native 
temgue.  The  procession  then,  in  the  same  order,  marched  to  the 
nine  house,  belonging  to  Karaimoku,  where  we  had  been  recciv- 
•d  the  day  aAer  our  arrival. 

*  As  !MK)n  as  the  coffins  were  deposited  on  the  platform,  the 
bind  accompanied  some  native  singers  in  a  funeral  hymut  which 
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the  missionaries  had  written  and  taoght  them  to  sing  to  the  ajr 
of  Pleyel's  German  ilymn.  We  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the 
strange  combinalion  of  circumstances  liere  before  us.  Every 
■  thing,  native-born  and  ancient  in  the  isles,  was  passing  away ;  the 
Mead  chiefs  lay  there,  hidden  in  more  splendid  cerements  than  their 
['ancestors  had  ever  dreamed  of;  no  bloody  sacrifice  stained  their 
obsequies,  nor  was  one  obscene  memorial  made  to  insult  the  soul 
as  it  loll  its  earthly  tenement ;  but  instead,  there  was  hope  hcld^ 
out  of  a  resurrection  to  happiness,  and  the  doctrines  admitted  that^l 
put  an  end  to  sacrifice  for  ever  and  pronounced  the  higliest  bless- 
ing on  the  highest  purity.  Where  the  naked  savage  only  had 
been  seen,  the  decent  clothing  of  a  cultivated  people  had  succeed- 
ed, and  its  adoption,  though  now  occasional,  promises  permanen- 
cy at  no  distant  period.  Mingled  with  these  willing  disciples, 
were  the  warlike  and  the  noble  of  the  land,  the  most  remote  oai 
the  globe,  teaching  by  their  sympathy,  the  chariliea  that  soflen,] 
yet  dignify  human  nature.  The  savage  yells  of  brutal  orgie 
were  now  silenced  ;  and  as  the  solemn  sounds  were  heard  for  thi 
first  time,  uniting  the  instruments  of  EuropCj  and  the  com  posit  iomj 
of  a  learned  musician,  to  the  simple  voice  of  the  savage,  and 
words,  not  indeed  harsh  in  themselves,  framed  into  verse  by  tha 
industry  and  piety  of  the  tt^achers  from  aVe mote  nation,  cam^^ 
upon  the  car,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feci  a  sensation  approach- 
ing to  awe,  as  the  marvellous  and  rapid  change  a  few  years  ba¥e 
produced,  was  called  up  to  the  mind.*     pp.  128 — 130.  H 

Tliis  passae^e  is  known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Bloxara, 
as  it  is  distinctly^  remembered  by  the  missionary,  now  in  ihis^ 
country,   who  rcfid  parts  of  his  journal.     Several  expressions  ' 
hi  il,  such  as  '  bloody  sacrifice,'  *  obscene  memorial,*  and  *  the 
savage  yells  of  brtiial  orgies,'  do  not  seem  to  be  in  very  exact 
agreement,  with  what  was  quoted  respecting  a  *  kind-hearteJ ^ 
and  inoffensive  people.' 

But  to  let  that  matter  rest,  it  would  seem  that  a  mightjf^ 
innis formation  had  taken  place,^ — one  which  is  here  celebrated™ 
in  strains  of  warm  panegyric,  and  one  wljich  might   naturally 
have  excited  so  much  respect,  if  not  admiration,  for  '  ilie  indus- 
try and  piety  of  the  teachersj'  by  whose  persevering  labor  it 
had   been  eifeclcd,  as  to  ha\'e  secured  them   from  any  rude 
attacks  throughout  the  voJimie.     Such  attacks,  however,  are 
made  ;  and  in  stich  a  tnanner,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
as  to  require  investigation,  and  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the .^ 
public.  H 

In  a  preceding  passap;e,  after  describing  the  first  pttbhc  in^ 
ter\'iew  between  Lord  Cyrou  atid  tlic  chlels,  when  he  was  ia- 
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troduced  to  the  young  kiog,  and  the  presents  of  the  British 
goyerament  were  delivered,  ihe  editor,  or  journalist,  adds; 

'The  ceremonies  being  over*  and  llie  gifts  delivered,  Ihe  Amer* 
icao  missionary,  Mr  Binghiim,  itho  loses  no  opportfmity  af  ming~ 
Ung  in  every  bitsin€$s,  proposed  prayers  ;  and  accordingly  said 
what  may  be  called  a  long  dull  grate  io  the  entertainment,  Ijrst  in 
English,  and  then,  as  it  op|K?ared  to  us,  more  easily  in  the  Sand- 
wich tongue.  Ah  soon  as  he  bad  ended,  rcfreslunents  were  plac- 
ed for  us  on  A  table/     pp.  1 17,  1  (8. 

On  tills  passage  our  first  remark  is,  that  we  exonerate  Mr 
Bbxam  entirely  from  the  least  suspicion  of  having  wriiteo  it, 
or  given  his  consent  to  it.     Were  it  correct  in  point  of  fact,  the 
expressions  are  so  unsuitable  to  be  used  by  one  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  in  speaking  of  another  who  bad  treated  him  with  kind- 
ness and  respect,  lliat  we  should   not  charge  them  upon  liim, 
unless  compe!Ied  to  do  so  by  irresistible  evidence.     H*ippily, 
llie  presumption  is  the  other  way.     Tlie  paragraph  was  writ- 
-     ten,  probably,  either  by  a  midshipman,  who  stood  in  so  remote 
k    apart  of  the  hall  as  not  to  know  what  took  place,  or  wlio  re- 
^Lmyed  the  sccount  by  liearsay  ahogetlier  ;  or  by  a  correspond- 
Bwit  the  islands,  who  is  laboring  to  find  proofs  of  Mr  13ing- 
~  ham*s  interference  with   politics  ;  or  by  the  editor  in  JiOndon, 
irbo,  seeing   it  mentioned   in   the  journal,  that  Mr  Biuc;ham 
oflkred  a  prayer,  may  have  inferred,  that  he  proposed  it  him- 
self.     We  are  inclined  to  think,  t!iat  the   midshipmen  must 
Aare  llie  authorship  of  this  precious  morceau  among  thein- 

P      Now  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  we  are  able  to  say, 
thai  the  prayer  was  not  pro[»oscd  by  Mr  Bingham,  but  by  Ka- 

»mmoku.  This  w^ns  staled  in  the  journal  of  the  missionaries, 
written  at  the  time,  and  since  published  in  this  country,  and 
has  Jailely  been  confirmed  to  us  verbally,  by  one  of  them  who 
was  present.  Soon  after  the  formal  introduction  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  delivery  of  the  presents,  and  the  reception  of  ihem 
with  suitable   acknowled^mentSj  Karaimoku   turned   to   Lord 

t Byron,  andt  in  a  very  respectful  and  dignified  manner,  express- 
ed himself  in  words,  which  were  interpreted  nearly  as  follows  ; 
'Would  it  not  be  well  to  unite  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
idio^ah,  that  fie  has  inclined  the  king  of  England  to  show  fa- 
for  to  us  poor  people,  in  sending  to  us  tlie  remains  of  oirr  king 
tod  queen,  and  that  he  has  preserved  you  safely  during  ibaj 
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Toyage,  and  brought  you  to  our  iskncls  ? '  To  this  proposal, 
which  was  made  spontaneously,  and  without  any  consultaUon 
with  the  missionaries,  Lord  Byron  readily  assented.  Karai- 
moku  then  requested  Mr  Bingham  to  offer  the  prayer,  which 
was  a  matter  of  course,  as  he  was  the  only  missionary  present 
who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  the  native  language  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  only  ordained  missionary,  who  resided  per- 
manently at  that  place. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  such  blunders 
and  misrepresentations,  were  they  not  made  the  foundation  of 
serious  charges  against  the  mission.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  where  there  is  one  impudent  writer,  there  will  be  many 
unreflecting  readers,  who  will  take  him  at  bis  word ;  and  that, 
when  men  bold  so  public  and  responsible  a  station,  as  is  held 
by  the  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  is  a  serious 
evil,  that  unfavorable  opinions  should  be  extensively  formed 
of  their  character,  in  consequence  of  falsehoods  and  misrep- 
resentations, circulated  through  what  are  deemed  respectable 
channels. 

We  must  pause  here  to  apprize  our  readers  of  the  true 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  labors  and  character  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  it  has  existed  for  the  last  tliree  years.  These 
grounds  may  be  classed  under  three  heads. 

1.  Among  the  visiters  and  foreign  residents  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  there  are  not  a  few  whose  love  of  gain  is  much 
stronger  than  their  love  of  morality.  These  people  have  the 
sagacity  to  see,  that  if  the  influence  of  the  mission  prevails,  so 
as  to  discourage  or  put  an  end  to  drunkenness,  there  will  be 
fewer  purchasers  of  rum  ;  and  that,  if  the  mass  of  the  people 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  become  intelligent,  it  will  not  be 
so*  easy,  as  it  has  been,  to  make  profitabls  bargains  out  of 
them. 

2.  Most  visiters  at  the  islands  have  been  in  habits  of  licen- 
tious intercourse  with  the  native  females.  This  intercourse 
is,  through  the  mfluence  of  Christianity,  becoming  more 
difficult. 

3.  The  remaining  cause  of  obloquy  and  opposition,  is  an 
apprehension  that,  as  the  missionaries  are  Americans,  and  are 
exerting  a  great  influence  upon  the  people,  this  influence  will 
ultimately  clash  with  tliat  right  of  guardianship  and  protection^ 
which  is  claimed  for  the  British.  Comparatively  few  feel  the 
weight  of  this  motive ;  but  these  few  are  very  busy,  and  to 


Iheir  activitf  the  misrepresentalions  of  the  volume  before  us 
are  principally  to  be  atiributed. 

An  op[iosition  being  llms  formed,  and  fed  by  motives  con- 
tinually and  briskly  operating^  some  pretext  for  it  must  be  as- 
signed ;  tiie  true  reasons  not  being  sufficiendy  creditable  to  ibe 
opposers.  The  rnissionaries  had  been  the  iiappy  arid  volun- 
tary inslrunients  of  producing  a  great  change  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Dniiikenoess  had  been  nearly  prevent- 
ed, though  four  years  ago  it  was  more  prevalent  than  among 
any  olber  people  in  tlie  known  world.  Lewdness  had  been 
greatly  restrained  ;  and  foreigners  began  to  apprelxeod,  that 
iey  should  tiieraselves  be  cornpelled  to  be  more  moral,  or  to 
seek  the  indulgence  of  their  vicious  propensities  in  some  re- 

?O0j  which  had  not  experienced  the  power  of  Christianity. 
he  missionaries,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  Uieir  great  and 
benevolent  services,  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  chiefs 
and  people.  Having  uniformly  shown  tliemselves  to  be  men 
of  truih  and  integrity,  diligence  and  disinterestedness,  they  had 
vstablislied  for  themselves  a  character,  such  as  had  never 
been  known  at  die  islands  before.  The  chiefs  had  a  great 
regard  for  their  advice,  and  would  doubdess  have  received  it 
gladly  on  any  subject,  on  which  they  would  be  willing  to  give 
it  As  the  chiefs  had  actually  made  laws,  which  bore  hard 
ujioo  the  vices  of  foreigners  ;  as  these  laws  had  been  undeni- 
ably prompted  by  a  regard  to  religion  j  and  as  religion  had 
b«en  introduced  by  the  missionaries  only,  it  seems  very  plau- 
sible 10  assert,  that  the  missionaries  had  ititcrfered  with  the  gov^ 
trnmeiU  of  the  islands.  This  assertion  has  therefore  been 
Ande,  and  a  thousand  times  repeated ;  with  what  truth  will 
i^ar  in  the  seqneL 

The  opposition  has  been  felt  toward  aU  the  missionaries, 
snd  ilieir  whole  system  of  operations ;  but  as  Mr  Bingham  was 
one  of  tlie  little  band,  who  first  arrived,  and  the  only  ordained 
missionary  permanently  residing  at  Honoruru  (the  seat  of  gov- 
ermnent  and  the  place  where  foreigners  principally  resort),  it 
was  to  be  expected,  that  he  shouid  experience  a  large  share 
of  hatred,  ana  should  often  be  selected  by  name  for  crimina- 
tioo  and  reproach. 

BeBide  the  charge  of  interference  with  die  government,  there 
b  also  a  heavy  impeachment  of  die  mission,  on  the  ground  of 
Ihe  strict  observance  of  die  Sabbaih,  and  the  numerous  reli- 
poug  servicesi  which  have  beea  imposed  upon  the  natives. 
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Both  these  topics  of  complaint  are  displayed  in  the  followit^ 
long  quotation  from  the  Voyage. 

'  Unhappily,  the  good  men  who,  as  missionaries,  have  abandoQ- 
ed  the  sweets  of  civilized  society,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  these  Islands,  and  in  obedience  to  the  command, 
"  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them/'  are  of  a  sect  too 
austere,  as  we  should  think,  for  the  purposes  they  are  so  anxiouB 
to  promote. 

'  The  old  tabus  are  indeed  no  more ;  but  they  have  called  Soa- 
day  the  la  tabu,  or  consecrated  day,  and  nothing  in  the  lieathea 
time  could  be  more  strictly  tabued.  The  missionaries  forbid  the 
making  of  fire,  even  to  cook,  on  Sunday ;  they  insist  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  proselytes  five  times  at  church  every  day  ;  and 
having  persuaded  them,  that  they  are  the  necessary  conductors  to 
heaven,  they  are  acquiring  a  degree  of  public  and  private  import- 
ance, which,  but  for  the  situation  of  the  islands,  which  secures 
a  constant  accession  of  foreigners  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
would  bid  fair  to  renew  the  Jesuitical  dominion  of  Paraguay.  It  is 
true  they  defend  their  system  by  saying,  that  since  the  taba  for 
the  false  deities  was  so  severely  kept,  the  proselytes  might  despise 
our  doctrine,  did  we  pay  less  regard  to  Him^  whom  we  preach  as 
the  true  God ;  that,  as  to  the  not  cooking  on  Sundays,  it  is  no 
hardship,  for  it  has  always  been  the  habit  to  cook  enough  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  to  eat  cold  meats  between  the  cook* 
ing  days,  because  the  mode  of  dressing  food  by  fire-pits  and  heat- 
ed stones  is  so  very  slow  ;  and  as  to  the  frequency  and  length  of 
the  prayers,  the  people  have  nothing  better  to  do.  Such  are  their 
answers.  But  other  missionaries  have  found  something  for  therr 
catechumens  to  do.  The  Moravians  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have  taught  the  Hottentots,  the  most  degraded  race  of  men,  and 
that  nearest,  before  their  time,  to  the  brutes,  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.'  *  We  believe  mistaken  zeal  to  be  the  source  of  many  of  the 
errors  we  see  ;  but  we  fear,  also,  that  some  of  the  love  of  power 
has  mingled  with  the  zeal,  and  that  the  government  of  the<^oun- 
try,  through  the  medium  of  the  consciences  of  the  chiefs,  is  a 
very  great,  if  not  the  principal  object,  of  at  least  one  of  the 
mission. 

*  We  had  a  striking  proof  of  their  power  the  other  night.  It 
was  Saturday  ;  and  as  Karaimoku  was  now  well  enough  to  enjoy 
a  spectacle,  the  promise  made  to  Boki  of  reserving  some  of  the 
figures  of  the  phantasmagoria,  for  his  friends  at  Oahu,  was  recall- 
ed, and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  its  exhibition. 
As  it  was  a  public  show,  every  body  was  expected  to  be  there ; 
•and  if  Messrs  Bingham  and  friends  were  not  expressly  invited, 
it  wai  probably  because  it  was  supposed  they  would  come,  if  they 
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dill  not  imagine  the  arauseraeni  of  too  worldly  a  nature.  They 
bad  certainly  due  notice  of  it ;  for  that  very  iiioruiiig  one  of  the 
party  had  a  long  conversatimi  with  one  of  the  olBcers  on  the  sub- 
ject. How  were  we  astonished,  therefore,  when  all  things  heing 
prepared,  the  company  assembled,  and  among  the  rc\st  the  lit  tie 
kmg  and  princess,  notice  was  given,  that,  on  so  near  an  u]>proach 
«f  the  Sabbath,  prayer  was  a  fitter  employment!  Accordingly, 
!hc  two  poor  children  were  carried  off  in  tears,  and  many  of  the 
chicfe  and  people  followed  to  the  missionary  meeting.  Karui- 
moku  and  Kaahumanu  hov^ever  staid  witlj  us^  and  were  extreme- 
ly charmed  with  the  exhibition,  examiniotr  the  room  after  it  was 
orer,  "and  exhausting  themselves  in  conjectures  as  to  the  manner 
ia  which  it  was  produced. 

*  Tlic  intemperate  indecency  of  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the 
mission,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  more  reasonable  among 
themselves^  Mr  Stewart  was  with  his  wife,  whose  health  is  ex- 
ecedinglj  delicate,  at  some  distance;  a  note  was  sent  to  him,  w^c 
fhhtk  by  Mr  Bingham,  to  tell  him  what  was  going  on.  His  sen- 
was,  th»t  the  missionaries,  with  their  congregation, 

irn  in  a  body  to  the  theatre^  see  the  show,  and  then 
reiurn  tu  prayers.  This  advice  however  was  not  acted  upon, 
md  our  phantasms  played  to  a  thin  house. 

♦  Mr  Stewart  endeavored  to  explain  the  matter  as  follows  ; — It 
appears  tfiat  two  native  teachers,  who  were  liighly  regarded  in 
lie  inland,  and  who  had  the  more  influence  over  their  cnunlry- 
men,  as  tliey  spoke  their  own  language,  and  were  of  their  own 
kindred,  had  lieen  brought  up  in  one  rf the  United  Stairs,  where 
tlie  Jewish  method  of  reckoning  time  is  observed,  and  the  dat/  he^ 
gins  and  ends  at  noon ;  hence  the  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  begins  at  noon  on  Saturday  tfie  seventh  day;  and  these 
t«*chers,  liaving  adopted  this  computation  of  time^  have  estahlish'- 
cd  Saturday  tneetings  and  exercises  acairdingly.  This  is  very 
w^  80  far  as  it  goes;  but  Mr  Bingham,  the  head  of  the  mission, 
mm^  on  all  other  occasions,  the  christian  measure  of  time ;  and 
be  does  not  appear  to  be  a  person  ijuietly  to  let  two  youths  in- 
trude with  new  ordinances  on  his  cwre.*  Indeed,  his  own  expla- 
nation admits  the  fact,  that  the  meeting  was  of  his  own  planning, 
and  that  having  called  his  people  together,  he  k(l  the  choice  to 
themselves,'     pp.  145—150. 


•*  We  have  learned,  by  tlie  arrival  of  persons  who  visited  the  ieliinds 
AtrUMf  thai  the  almost  open  assumption  ofpoiPer  bif  tht  misahn  had 
Oiiled  the  greatest  jealousy  in  the  mindset  the  tliiefs.  The  impair- 
H  «tiite  of  Kaniimoku^rt  health  rendered   tlicm   very  anxious,  and 

egied  to  ha^'e  opened  to  tlic  mission  the  hope  of  reigning  in  the 
t'Of  tJia  iittlo  king.* 
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The  Quarteriy  Reviewer  seizes  upon  die  forgoing  stofj  wUi 
greediness,  and  repeats  it  in  the  following  version. 

'  There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  Lord  Bjroo  appouv 
jostly  to  have  felt  some  uneasiness,  and  this  was  the  tone,  nuumer, 
and  line  of  conduct  of  the  American  missionaries,  particiilailj 
one  of  the  name  of  Bingham.  The  influence  which  this  ona 
had  acquired  over  the  simple  natives,  and  his  uncalled  for  inter- 
ference  in  petty  concerns  wholly  unconnected  with  his  miasioa, 
were  but  too  manifest  on  several  occasions,  but  never  more  open- 
ly nor  more  ofiensively,  than  when  Boki,  one  Saturday  evenini^ 
expressed  a  wish  to  entertain  hb  countrymen  with  an  exhibitioo 
of  phantasmagoria.  The  young  king  and  his  sister,  with  hulhj 
of  the  chie&  and  people,  had  assembled  to  see  the  show,  when,  bfr> 
hold  !  a  message  was  received  from  this  Bingham,  "  that  on  so  new 
an  approach  of  the  Sabbath,  prayer  was  a  fitter  employment ! " 
and  such  was  the  ascendency  which  this  man  had  gained,  that 
''  the  two  poor  children  were  carried  ofi*in  tears,  and  many  of  Iba 
chiefs  and  people  followed  to  the  missionary  meeting.'*  Bir  Stew- 
art, another  of  the  missionaries,  ashamed  of  the  indecency  of  such 
conduct,  was  anxious  to  explain  the  matter,  by  saying,  that  they 
followed  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  and  considered  Sunday 
to  begin  on  Saturday  at  noon.'     No.  LXX,  p.  43S. 

We  propose  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  history  of  this  trans- 
action, as  it  really  took  place  ;  but  we  must  anticipate  the  nar- 
rative a  little  by  saying,  that,  after  the  exhibition  of  the  ma^ 
lantern,  about  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr  Bingham 
learned,  that  the  attendance  of  the  chiefs  had  been  small.  He 
immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
plaining the  misunderstanding,  so  far  as  he  was  able.  This 
letter  is  printed  in  the  Voyage ;  for  what  purpose  we  cannot 
divine,  as  it  completely  falsifies  all  the  allegations  of  the  voy- 
ager, which  are  worth  notice.  It  is  preceded  by  a  paragraj^ 
which  we  first  quote. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  Lord  Byron  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  written  by  the  American  missionary  Bin^ 
ham.  This  man  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  truly  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  religion ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  he  has  in  a 
manner  thrust  himself  into  all  the  political  affairs  of  the  island^ 
and  acts  as  secretary  of  state,  as  governor  of  the  young  princes, 
director  of  consciences,  comptroller  of  amusements y  &c.  an  inter- 
ference that  some  may  regard  as  political,  and  tending  to  establish 
an  American  interest  in  the  islands ^  and  others,  as  produced  by 
circumstances  which  Mr  Bingham  has  not  the  prudence  to  avoid.* 

p.  111. 
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This  letter,  which  the  editor  denominates  ^  curiousj'  appears 
to  us  very  suitable,  and  though  written  in  haste,  is  such  as  Mr 
Bingham  has  no  occasion  to  regret.* 

The  Quarterly  Review  says,  with  an  air  of  in6nite  self- 
complacency,  speaking  of  tJie  American  missionaries,  tliat 
*ll)ey  have  so  little  judgracDt,  and  are  so  little  acquamietl  with 
the  bumaii  heart,  as  to  let  their  zeal  outrun  discretion  on  many 
occasions  and  in  many  shapes ;  ajid  this,'  adds  ilie  Reviewer, 
'we  knew  lo  be  the  case  before  now.'  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
tbat  the  foregoing  extracts  furnish  some  of  llie  strongest  proofs 
of  the  mcompetency  of  the  missionaries,  which  the  Reviewer 
was  able  to  produce ;  and,  in  this  presumption,  wc  must  invite 
QUI  readers  to  examine  the  subject  with  some  attention* 

When  the  Blonde  arrived  at  Honoruru,  just  five  years  had 
elipsed  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  mission.  Within 
that  lime,  llie  missionaries  had  learned  the  language  without 

•The  letter  here  follows  in  fiiU, 

*  Oahu^  Saturdaif  Evening. 

*Hy  Lord, 

1  take  tbe  libeity  to  addrcRs  you  a  line,  eimply  to  acquaint  you 
wilh  tbe  ground  ofa  partial  misunderstanding' this  eveniugf.  Though 
we  do  not  regard  Saturday  evening  as  belonging  to  tlio  Sabbath,  yet 
die  people  have  been  instnicted,  botji  by  Mr  Ellis  and  ourselvi^s,  to 
mike  preparation  on  Saturday  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. A  number  of  chiefs  have  been  accustomed  of  late  to  asBemble, 
oftfaeij  own  accord,  for  eocial  worship amongf  themselves  on  Saturday 
tfwiiijff ;  and  were  assembling  for  that  mirpoae  this  evening,  Thia 
will,  I  hope,  account  for  the  apparent  reluctance  of  sonje  of  lliem  to 
feceire  yoiit  tndy  kind  attentions.  Several  asked  our  advice  ;  and  we 
tdd  tliem  expressly  we  would  not  detain  them  from  the  exhibition, 
which  you  bad  kindly  proposed  to  show  theni^  but  would  have  them  act 
their  own  pleasure. 

^  This,  I  assured  Mr  Ball,  was  the  fact,  when  he  came  to  my  house 
for  Mr  Pitt, 

*I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  this  cxplnnalionj  in  order  to  show 
TOU,  that  we  would  studiously  avoid  any  interference  in  any  of  your 
mtercoitrse  witli  die  chiefs  ;  and  while  [  can  assure  you  I  entertain  a 
liffK  ■etiae  of  the  honor  and  the  kindness,  which  you  and  your  honor- 
ed king  and  hi^'hly  favored  country  have  done  this  nation,  1  cherish 
the  hope,  that  those  efforts  on  your  part  may»  in  connexion  with  our 
beble  exertions,  be  crowned  with  happy  and  complete  success. 
You  will  therefore  allow  tno  lo  be, 
My  Lord, 

Very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 


4 
4 


To  the  Eu  HoiL  Lord  Byron. 


U.  BlITGBAllJ 
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those  helps,  which  all  their  successors  will  enjoy ;  adopted  an 
alphabet ;  reduced  to  some  form,  a  dialect  never  before  writ- 
ten ;  taught  all  the  highest  chiefs  to  read  and  write ;  printed 
elementary  books ;  established  many  schools  for  children  and 
adults ;  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue  f 
caused  them  to  understand  the  plain  principles  of  the  BiUe ; 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  these  uncivilized  hearers  sovam 
just  views  of  the  government  of  God,  the  reasonableness  and 
perfection  of  his  laws,  and  the  plan  of  salvation  clearly  reveat- 
ed  in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  in  short,  exerted  an  influence 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  all  the  inhabitants  into  the  order 
and  happiness  of  christian  society.  Such  results  bad  been 
witnessed  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  incessant  labor,  endur-. 
ed  in  the  midst  of  '  weariness  and  painfulness,'  and  many  pri- 
vations, in  a  tropical  climate,  by  men  and  women^  who  left 
inviting  situations  in  their  own  country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  up  pagans  and  foreigners  from  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
basement, to  the  dignity  of  'fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and 
members  of  the  household  of  God.'  It  would  not  be  amiss 
for  the  editor  of  the  '  Voyage'  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  to 
reflect,  that  such  persons  ought  not  to  be  impeached  before 
the  whole  civilized  world,  unless  upon  weighty  and  substantial 
grounds.  And  what  are  the  grounds  of  impeachment,  which 
are  spread  over  so  many  quarto  pages,  and  transferred,  with 
such  scrupulous  care,  that  tlicy  should  lose  nothing,  into  the 
widely  circulating  sheets  of  the  most  important  review  in  the 
British  metropolis?  When  stripped  of  verbiage,  they  all 
amount  to  the  single  charge,  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  on^ 
of  these  missionaries  expressed  his  opinion,  that  prayer  taot 
a  Jitter  employment  for  Saturday  evening,  than  an  attendance 
upon  an  exhibition  of  the  magic  lantern  ;  and  the  inferences 
are,  that  the  missionaries  impose  an  intolerable  strictness  upon 
the  people ;  that  they  interfere  in  political  measures ;  that 
they  domineer  over  the  chiefs ;  that  they  have  acquired  a 
threatening  influence  over  tlie  conscience  ;  that,  through  thb 
influence,  they  aim  at  the  government  of  the  islands  ;  and  that, 
to  crown  the  whole,  they  are  destitute  of  common  sense.  Now 
we  insist,  in  the  name  of  justice,  that  this  whole  string  of  infer- 
ences be  stricken  out  of  the  indictment.  Not  one  of  them 
follows  from  the  mere  fact,  that  a  missionary  should  think  an 
estabUshed  religious  service  a  better  preparation  for  the  Sab- 
bath, than  attending  an  exhibition  of  phantasmagoria.    Even 
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if  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  were  erroneous  and  absurd, 
slilJ  so  long  a  chain  of  inferences  cannot  be  altached  to  it. 
Supposing    Mr   Bingliam   liad  expressed    an    opinion^    which 
mmed  rather  indiscreet,   would  not   candor  require,  that  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  should  be  known,  before  sentence 
should   be  pronounced   against  him?     Is   it  probable,  that  die 
journalist  knew   these  circumstances  f  and  if  not,  how  could 
be  decide  whether  the  alleged  opinion  were  indiscreet,  or  not  ? 
Mr  Bins^haru  may  have  known  very  hule   of  the  manner  in 
which  the  exhibition  had  been  invited,  or  of  the  inconvenience 
of  delaying  it  f     II  is  said,  indeed,  by   the  voyager,  that  'Mr 
Bingham   and   friends   had   clue   notice   of  it ;    for  ibat  very 
morning  one  of  the  party  had  a  long  conversation  with  one  of 
the  officers  on  ibe  subject.'     And  is  this  die  way  of  adminis- 
tering justice  ?     Is  every  member  of  the  mission  to  be  suppos- 
ed, without  any  proof,  to  know  every   thing,  which  has  been 
communicated  to  every  other  member  ?     Missionaries  have 
QMUiy   things  to  do ;  and,  in  dieir  numerous   avocations,  even 
'    proposed  exhibition  of  a   magic  lantern  may   have  arrcst- 
tery  little  of  their  attention ;  especially  as  it  was  no  busi- 
of  ibeirs,  and  they  were  not  even  invited  to  be  present. 
Again ;  die  voyager  could  not  tel!  on  die  spot,  nor  can  we, 
or  the   Quarterly    Reviewer,  tell,  how  important  the  religious 
serrice  wns  considered  by  the  chiefs,  or  what  consequences 
were  apprehended   from  their  suffering  it  to  be  dis|jlaced  by  a 
mere  amusement.     But  till  all   these  things  are  known,  it  is 
iaxjiossfble  lo  pronounce  a  fair  and  eqnitabie  sentence. 

The  article  in  ihe*  Voyage,'  and  that  in  die  Review,  are  in- 
teaded  to  affect  die  reputation  of  the  whole  mhsion  ;  and  this 
it  will  do,  so  far  as  its  representations  are  credited.     But  is 
Fucb  a  course  candid,  fair,  and  honorable  ?     Mr  Bingham  was 
but  one  missionary  out  of  twelve,  of  whom  eight  w^ere  at  that 
ime  preachers  of  the  Gospel;  and  all  these  preachers,  except 
Uf  Stewart  and  himself,  were  laboring  on  other  islands.     Shall- 
tbe  supposed,  or  assumed,   mistake  of  one,  in  regard  lo  s<^| 
sn»0  II   mailer  as  an  evening's  amusement,  be  imputed,  as  a| 
serious  offence  to  iliose,  who  w^re  a  hundred  miles  off,  and 
who,  perhaps,  will  never  have  heard  of  the  transaction  till  the 
Qoaiterly  Review  shall  meet  their  eyes  ? 
We  have  gone  Uius  far  upon  the  admission,  that  Mr  Bing- 
expressed  the  opinion  imputed  to  him ;  but  we  now  deny 
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the  fact  ahogetber.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  it ;  and 
Mr  Bingham's  letter  affords  a  strong  presumption  against  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  as  briefly  as  possible,  tlie  real 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and,  in  making  this  state- 
ment, we  shall  rely  upon  tlie  published  account  of  Mr  Stewart, 
and  upon  verbal  communications  received  from  that  gentleman, 
who  was  personally  present  with  Mr  Bingham,  at  the  time  d 
his  alleged  interference  ;  whereas,  neither  Mr  Bloxam  ikh 
Mrs  Graham,  nor  the  midshipmen,  were  thus  present. 

While  Boki  and  his  party  were  on  their  passage  from  Eng- 
land, they  were  amused  with  the  wonders  of  the  magic  lantern ; 
and  Boki,  apprehending  that  these  wonders  would  be  exhaust- 
ed, begged  that  the  show  might  proceed  no  further ;  and  that 
some  part  of  it  might  be  preserved  for  the  gratification  of  hii 
friends  at  the  islands.  One  Saturday  morning,  when  Kaahu- 
manu,  a  female  of  high  rank  and  now  principal  regent,  wai 
breakfasting  on  board  the  Blonde,  the  magic  lantern  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  inquiry  made,  when  she  would  like  to  see  the 
exhibition.  She  replied,  this  evening;  either  not  reflecting 
what  day  of  the  week  it  was,  or  not  adverting  to  the  regularlj 
appomted  religious  services,  to  which  some  of  the  chiefs  had 
recently  begim  to  attend,  on  Saturday  evening.*  Not  long 
after,  that  is,  some  time  in  the  forenoon.  Lord  Byron  met  wid 
Mr  Stewart,  and  informed  him  of  the  appointment ;  to  whici] 
Mr  Stewart  made  no  objection,  saying,  that  he  presumed  the 
chiefs  would  be  highly  gratified.  Not  considering  the  intima- 
tion of  Lord  Byron  in  the  light  of  an  invitation,  he  did  not 
mention  the  fact  to  the  otlier  missionaries.  What  is  more 
remarkable,  Kaahumanu  did  not  mention  the  appomtment  to 
any  of  the  chiefs.  This  omission  was  probably  the  result  ol 
mere  inattention  or  forgetfulness. 

Toward  evening  the  chiefs  begun  to  assemble  for  their  re- 
ligious service,  which  had  been  established  and  was  conducted 
by  themselves  alone,  and  to  which  some  of  them  were  strongly 
attached.  At  this  moment,  the  phantasmagoria  occurred  tG 
the  mind  of  Kaahumanu ;  and  she  inquired  what  was  to  be 
done.    The  general  voice  was,  that  the  religious  service  should 

♦The  occasion  of  tlie  meeting,  which  interfered  with  Kaahumanuli 
appointment,  was  as  follows.  Kopiolani  and  her  husband  Naihi  hac 
recently  come  down  from  Hawaii,  where  a  religious  meeting  for  Sat 
urday  evening,  had  been  some  time  established.  At  their  instance,  f 
similar  meeting  was  commenced  at  Honoruru.  The  missionaries  neiUi' 
er  originated  nor  conducted  it,  nor  were  they  expected  to  be  present 
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proceed,  and  the  amusement  should  be  deferred  till  Mondaj 
night.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Lord  Byron ;  but  aU 
was  too  late.  His  lordship  and  suite,  with  the  band  of  music, 
were  rapidly  approaching.  The  messenger  met  them  at  the 
gate  ;  and,  not  having  received  any  discretionary  orders,  cried 
iabu^  and  shut  the  gate ;  as  much  as  to  say,  You  must  not 
came ;  aU  ingress  is  forbidden.  This  was,  indeed,  quite  un« 
ceremonious,  and  not  very  civil  to  Lord  Byron,  who  had  come 
by  express  appointment,  and  merely  out  of  kindaess  to  do  the 
chiefs  a  pleasure.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
speak  wiUi  some  decision,  and  call  upon  a  native  interpreter 
to  know  the  occasion  of  such  treatment.  The  native,  not 
being  able  to  speak  much  English  at  best,  and  being  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  apprehension  that  Lord  Byron  was  displeas- 
ed, did  not  express  himself  iDtelligibly  ;  but  could  only  say 
something  about  chiefs,  and  prayers,  and  tabu,  and  Sabbath, 
and  missionaries.  He  probably  meant  something  like  this; 
that,  before  the  Sabbath,  the  chiefs  were  in  the  hcAit  of  attending 
prayers,  or  of  holding  meetings  of  a  similar  character  wiih 
those,  which  were  held  by  missionaries.  On  hearing  this  expla- 
nation, such  as  it  was.  Lord  Byron  thought  it  very  strange, 
that  an  appointment  of  a  religious  service  should  be  made  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances.  The  chiefs,  seeing 
him  discomposed,  and  wishing  neither  to  give  up  a  solemn 
meeting,  nor  to  afford  any  cause  of  offence,  walked  to  one  of 
the  mission  houses,  where  Mr  Bingham  and  Mr  Stewart  were 
together.  This  was  tlie  time,  when  Mr  Bingham  is  stated  by  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  to  have  acted  so '  offensively.'  On  hearing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Mr  Bingham  declined  saying  more 
than  that  he  did  not  think  it  wrong  for  those  to  attend  the  amuse- 
ment, who  felt  disposed  to  do  so ;  and  that  he  thought  it  should 
be  left  to  the  inclination  of  each  individual.  The  chiefs,  acting 
according  to  this  suggestion,  went,  some  of  them  to  the  exhi- 
bition, and  some  to  the  prayer  meeting,  which  was  removed  at 
a  little  distance.  Some  left  the  show  in  disgust,  and  retired  to 
the  prayer  meeting.  The  young  king  was  persuaded  to  be 
present  at  the  entertainment,  where  he  witnessed  the  whole ; 
and  with  him  Karaimoku  and  Kaahumanu  stayed  to  the  close. 
The  minds  of  the  chiefs  were  discomposed  by  the  various 
blunders  of  the  evening.  UnciviUzed  men,  of  all  others,  do 
not  like  to  enter  upon  a  party  of  pleasure  by  compulsion,  or 
while  in  a  state  of  disappointment.    The  young  princess  would 
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not  leave  her  hidiDg-place ;  and,  as  the  voyager  correctly  says, 
^  the  phantasms  were  played  to  a  thin  house.' 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that  Lord  Byron  felt  more  than  any 
thing  else  the  seeming  interference  between  his  intended  kind* 
ness  to  the  natives  and  a  religious  service  appointed,  as  he 
then  supposed,  by  the  missionaries.  When  he  became  ac* 
quainted  with  all  the  facts,  and  learned  the  true  cause  of  the 
disappointment,  he  declared  himself,  in  a  note  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr  Stewart,  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  added 
that  the  transaction  had  left  upon  his  mind  no  impression  unfa^ 
vorable  to  the  mission. 

After  this  narrative,  let  us  advert  to  the  errors  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  voyager.  It  is  not  true,  that  *  notice  was  given, 
that,  on  so  near  an  approach  of  the  Sabbath,  prayer  was  a  fitter 
employment ; '  nor  that  *  the  two  poor  children  were  carried 
away  in  tears ; '  nor  that '  the  chiefs  and  people  followed  to  the 
missionary  meeting,'  as  there,  was  no  missionary  meeting ;  nor 
that  *  Mr  Stewart  was  at  some  distance,'  he  being  in  the  house 
with  Mr  Bingham ;  nor  that '  a  note  was  sent  to  him  by  Mr 
Bingham,'  or  any  one  else,  '  to  tell  him  what  was  going  on,'  as 
he  was,  in  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  missionaries  who  previous- 
ly knew ;  nor  that  he  '  advised  the  missionaries  and  their  con« 
gregation  to  adjourn  in  a  body  to  the  theatre,'  as  he  had  no 
thought  of  attending  the  exhibition,  and  had  not  even  mentbn* 
ed  it  to  his  brethren  ;  nor  that  he  *•  explained  the  matter  by  a 
reference  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ; '  nor  that  the  *■  native  youths 
were  educated  in  one  of  the  United  States,  where  the  day  be- 
gins and  ends  at  noon.'  Mr  Stewart  did  not  even  know,  tiU 
the  Reviewer  informed  him,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  began 
at  Saturday  noon,  nor  that  the  people  in  any  one  of  the  United 
States  followed  the  Jews  in  this  respect. 

Nor  does  Mr  Bingham's  letter  admit,  *that  the  meeting 
was  of  his  own  planning.'  On  the  contrary,  it  implies  that  the. 
meeting  was  planned  by  others,  where  it  says,  that '  a  number 
of  chiefs  have  been  accustomed  of  late  to  assemble,  of  their 
otun  accord,  for  social  worship.'  The  reference  to  Mr  Ellis, 
and  to  the  general  course  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of  pre* 
paring  for  the  Sabbath,  was  doubtless  intended  to  show  his 
lordship,  that  the  idea  of  a  religious  meeting  of  some  sort,  or 
in  some  circumstances,  on  Saturday  evening,  was  no  new 
thing ;  and  that  therefore  the  chiefs,  in  commencing  and  main* 
laining  such  a  meeting  were  not  acting  from  mere  whim,  or 


sudden  impulse*  Nine  or  len  errors  are  rather  too  mnny  for 
so  short  a  piece  of  history.  The  Reviewer  adds  to  the  num- 
ber by  saying,  without  even  (he  color  of  authority,  that  Mr 
Bingham  sent  a  message  to  the  meeting  ;  or,  to  use  liis  delicate 
and  urbane  language,  *  Behold  !  a  message  was  received  from 
this  Bingham  ;  ^  a  most  inexorable  message,  indeed,  if,  as  the 
Review^er  affirms,  '  such  was  the  ascendency  which  this  mm\ 
1  gained,  Umt  "the  two  poor  children  [ilie  young  king  of  the 
fids  and  his  sister]  were  carried  off  in  tears.'* ' 
This  message,  wilh  its  appalling  consequences  to  ihe  poor 
children,  and  ail  ihe  portemons  evils  which  were  indicated  by 
it,  are  sheer  fahricalions. 

The  voyager  says,  *  that  ererj^  body  was  expected  to  be 
tl)ere«  though  Messrs  Bingham  and  friends  were  not  expressly 
iavited ; '  and  his  reasons  for  expecting  every  body  to  be 
present  are,  '  that  it  was  a  public  show,*  and  the  missionaries 
*  certainly  had  due  notice  of  it.'  It  is  true  tliat  Mr  Stewart 
was  told  by  Lord  Byron  liimselt',  thai  the  mngie  lantern  was  to 
'  l^xliibited  to  the  natives^  at  the  soiieitation  of  Kattftumcniu  ; 
ibat  he  repfied,  that  he  thought  tlie  natives  would  be 
pleased.  But  does  this  prove  diat  Mr  Stewart  knew  tliat  the 
ahovr  was  to  be  public  ?  or  that  he  was  hound  to  consider  this 
incidental  conversation  as  a  notice  to  attend  ?  And  was  the 
ibow  public  in  fact?  Were  the  sea-caplinns,  and  oilier  foreign 
residents,  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  company  ?  The  voyager 
does  not  say  they  were  ;  and,  if  they  had  been,  we  think  the 
house  would  not  have  been  so  (huty  as  it  is  represented  to  have 
been* 

The  indictment  preferred  ac^ainst  Mr  Bingham  is,  that  be 
interferes  w^ilh  the  petty  concerns  of  llie  natives,  hy  contrCfiHng 
their  amusements,  directing  their  consciences^  tSic.  The  only 
proof  uoith  mentioning,  produced  by  the  voyager,  is  the  let- 
ter of  Mr  Bingham,  by  which  it  appears,  that  he  neither  con- 
trolled the  amusements,  nor  directed  tlie  consciences  of  the 
chiefs  ;  unless  it  be  a  direction  of  conscience  to  have  said,  that 
it  was  not  a  case  of  conscience  at  all^  and  that  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  the  chiefs  doing  just  as  they  pleased*  The  accuracy 
'  be  statements  in  this  letter  is  not  doubted  by  the  voyager ; 
yet  lie  seems  to  exult  in  having  made  out  his  charge. 
Tliis  is  tfie  most  remarkable  proseculion  we  ever  heard  of. 
The  accuser  produces  no  proof  in  support  of  his  allegation, 
not  a  single  particle  of  evidence  being  brought  home  to  Mr 
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Bingfaam;  but  be  volunteers  on  the  otber  side,  and  proves, 
what  no  accused  party  b  bound  to  do  in  order  to  his  complete 
defence,  a  decided  negative  of  the  whole  charge. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  afTair,  a  general  council  of  the 
chiefs  was  held,  at  wliicb  the  young  king  was  conGrroed  as 
the  successor  of  Ribo-Riho,  a  regency  was  appomted  during 
his  minority,  some  salutary  laws  approved,  and  a  formal  ap- 
probation given  to  missionary  labors.  Lord  Byron,  bis  officers, 
and  the  missionaries  were  present  by  invitation.  The  cbie& 
expressed  their  opinions  at  considerable  length,  the  substance 
of  which  is  given  in  the  *  Voyage.* 

'  Lord  Byron  was  now  called  upon  to  speak,  when  he  presented 
to  Karaimoku  and  the  other  chiefs,  a  paper  containing  a  few 
hints  concerning  their  affaiis,  which  he  wished  them  to  look  over 
at  their  leisure,  and  if  they  approved  of  them,  to  adopt  them  as 
their  own,  but  not  as  the  dictates  of  the  British  government,  which 
had  no  unsh  whatever  to  interfere  tffith  the  regtdations  of  the 
chief Sf  who  must  he  the  best  judges  of  what  suited  the  people* 

pp.  154, 155. 

The  wisdom  and  propriety  of  Lord  Byron's  conduct,  as 
exhibited  in  this  paragraph,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  ; 
especially  in  two  particulars,  his  communicating  his  thoughts 
in  writing,  and  his  expressly  disclaiming  any  right  of  himself 
as  an  agent  of  the  British  government  to  interfere  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  country.  It  would  have  been  well,  if  eveiy 
subsequent  visiter  of  the  islands  had  imitated  this  truly  excel- 
lent example. 

The  transactions  of  the  council,  in  regard  to  the  mission^  are 
not  accurately  related  by  the  voyage. 

'  A  conversation  then  ensued  among  the  chiefs  on  the  subject 
of  the  misftionaries;  and  Lord  Byron  was  asked  if  the  king  of 
England  had  any  objection  to  the  settling  of  the  American  mis- 
sion in  the  Islands,  and  instructing  the  people.  His  lordship  said 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  missionaries  had  an  intention  of  draw- 
ing up  a  code  (f  laws  for  the  people^  and  to  this  he  decidedly  o6- 
jecteri;  but  so  long  as  these  gentlemen  did  not  interfere  with 
the  laws  or  commerce  of  the  country,  he  could  not  object  to  their 
instructing  the  natives  in  reading,  and  in  the  christian  religion. 

*  Mr  Bingham,  in  behalf  of  the  mission,  stated,  that  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  had  neither  the  design  nor  the  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  political  or  commercial  concerns  of  the  nation  ;  being 
expressly  prohibited  by  their  commission,  and  their  public  and 
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private  instructions  from  their  patrons,  from  any  such  interfer* 
once;  that  they  act  under  the  American  Board  of  Commission'- 
cra  for  Foreign  Missions,  incorporated  by  the  le£;is]ature  of  Maa- 
Bachttsetts,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  propagating  ttie  Gospel  among 
lii€  heathen ;  that  it  is  not  for  the  misssion  to  give  laws  to  the  na- 
tion, nor  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  nor  to  en- 
gage in  commercial  speculations,  nor  to  be  known  otherwise  than 
fts  propagators  of  the  Gospel ;  but^  taking  the  Bible  as  their  guide, 
their  object  in  residing  in  these  islands  is,  to  enlighten  the  nation 
in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity^  that  they  may  obtain 
its  everlasting  rewards.  This  he  repeated  in  the  vernacuJar 
tongue;  aud  the  council  then  broke  up/     pp.  155,  156. 

We  are  authorized  by  an  eye-witness  to  say,  that  Lord  By- 
ron did  not  express  any  suspicion,  that  the  missionaries  would 
interfere  with  the  pohtical  affairs  of  the  natives.  He  wns  call- 
ed upon,  as  a  public  man,  and  perhaps  unexpectedly,  to  declare 
bis  opinion  of  the  object  and  designs  of  the  missionaries,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  proper  tlian  to  ask  for  a  pubhc  state- 
roent  of  what  iliat  object  and  those  designs  were.  Such  a 
statement  was  promptly  given  by  tlie  missionaries,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  in  the  language  of  tlie  natives,  and  a  copy 
in  EogUsb  was  handed  to  Lord  Byron*  How  much  use  the 
voyager  made  of  iliis  written  statement,  or  how  closely  he  ad- 
hered to  it,  we  do  not  know*  He  is  perfectly  correct,  howev- 
er, lo  sav^ing,  that  the  missionaries  then  disclaimed  (as  they  have 
uoiforniJy  done  on  other  occasions)  all  interference  with  com- 
mercial pursuits  or  political  measures. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  not  see  the  necessity  of  dls- 
clitiDjng  particular  designs,  unless  these  designs  were,  at  the 
dene,  imputed  to  tlie  missionaries.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  say,  tiiat  profligate  and  interested  men,  w^ho  hated  the  mor- 
al iiiHuence  of  the  mission,  and  wished  to  plunge  the  natives 
into  deeper  and  slill  deeper  debasement,  have  made  such  al- 
legations against  tlie  missionaries,  widiout  the  least  regard  to 
irtnh  or  probability,  as  would  be  likely  to  have  an  unfavora- 
ble effect  upon  the  minds  of  these  ignorant  people.  Among 
ilie  various  causes  of  alarm  are  to  be  numbered,  the  design  of 
the  missionaries  to  get  the  lands  of  tlie  chiefs,  to  transfer  the 
i^dands  to  the  United  States,  to  get  politic  n  I  inline  nee,  to  med- 
dle with  commerce,  and,  especially,  the  leudency  of  tlieir 
netsures  lo  offend  the  Ens;Ushj  and  to  bring  upon  the  islandi 
He  duplea^ure  of  the  Briiuk  government.    This  last  cause  of 
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saspicion  was  working  great  evils  m  the  summer  of  1822,  when 
it  was  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  the  Deputation  of  the  LoH^ 
don  Missionary  Society,  who  convinced  the  chiefs,  that  it  was 
groundless.  When  Boki  arrived  in  the  Blonde,  he  stated,  that 
the  king  of  England  was  friendly  to  the  designs  of  the  mission- 
aries ;  and  here  was  Lord  Byron  on  the  spot,  a  representative 
of  the  English  government,  who  might  be  called  upon  in  pub- 
lic council,  to  con6rm  these  statements  of  Boki.  The  chieis 
did  not  need  to  be  informed  what  were  Lord  Byron's  private 
sentiments  concerning  the  mission.  They  already  knew  him 
to  be  friendly  to  every  social  and  moral  improvement.  But 
they  wanted  a  public  declaration,  which  could  be  referred  to, 
as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  future 
slanders. 

After  the  statement  of  the  missionaries.  Lord  Byron  said, 
that,  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  their  instructions,  and  acted 
conformably  to  their  professions,  they  would  be  highly  deserv- 
ing the  patronage  and  favor  of  the  chiefs  and  people.  His  de- 
sign obviously  was,  not  to  intimate  any  suspicion,  that  tlie  mis- 
sionaries would  depart  from  their  instructions ;  but  to  make 
their  public  declaration  the  basis  of  his  public  approval;  and 
in  this  manner  it  becomes  every  public  functionary  to  act. 

The  voyager  does  Lord  Byron  great  injustice,  by  making 
him  say  of  the  missionaries,  '  that  he  could  not  object  to  their 
instructing  the  natives  in  reading,  and  in  the  christian  religion.^ 
The  fact  was,  he  gave  a  warm  and  decided  recommendation, 
founded,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the  public  declarations,  which 
had  just  been  made. 

We  have  alluded  to  Boki's  report  of  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  England.  This  look  place  at  Windsor,  some  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Riho-Riho.  Boki  stated  at  the  islands,  that 
the  king  walked  with  him  through  many  apartments,  and  talk- 
ed with  him  a  good  deal.  Mrs  Graliam  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  interview. 

'  Boki,  who  had  kept  a  journal  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, made  very  full  notes  of  what  passed  at  this  audience.  Since 
his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  writes,  that  he  has  read  these 
notes  so  oflen  to  the  different  chiefs,  that  he  has  become  very 
hoarse.  We  regret  much  that  a  copy  of  this  journal  was  not  pro- 
cured while  Boki  was  on  board  of  the  Blonde.'     p.  74. 

We  are  rather  incredulous,  as  to  the  extent  of  Boki's  notes ; 
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for  be  never  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Still  he  was  ahh 
to  write  in  his  own  langiiagej  though  raiher  clumsily.  But 
whether  he  wrote  down  the  words  of  George  the  Fourth,  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  tiiey  made  a  deep  impression  upon  liis 
mmd*  These  words  he  repeated  pubhcly,  and  often.  He 
Slidi  that  when  he  inquired  of  the  king,  whether  preaclicra 
good  men,  his  Majesty  answered,  'Ye?;  and  they  are 
lo  make  others  good.  I  have  always  some  of  ihejn  by 
lue;  for  chiefs  are  not  wise  like  ihem.  We  in  England  were 
ODce  like  the  people  in  your  islands ;  but  this  kind  of  teachers 
camet  and  taught  our  fathers  ;  and  now  you  see  what  we  are*' 
And  again  ;  *  You  and  your  people  must  take  good  heed  to  the 
missiQoaries  j  for  they  were  sent  to  eulighteo  you  and  do  you 
good.  They  came  not  for  secular  purposesj  hut  by  a  divine 
command,  to  teach  yon  the  word  of  God.  Tlie  people 
would  therefore  all  do  well  to  attend  to  instruction,  and  to  for- 
sake stealing,  drunkenness,  war,  and  everytliiug  evil,  and  to 
live  in  peace.'  This  advice  certainly  well  became  the  ruler  of 
an  enlightened  christian  nation  ;  and  it  would  be  happy,  if  all 
the  king's  subjects  would  imitate  the  liberality,  which  is  indicat- 
ed by  ibis  advice  of  their  sovereign. 

After  all  that  we  have  said,  respecting  the  positive  errors 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  '  Voyage,'  the  faults  of  omission 
are  scarcely  less  remarkable.  There  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
itudied  silence  respecting  the  missionaries,  which  can  only  be 
locounied  for,  by  supposing  either  the  voyager,  or  the  editor, 
10  have  been  actuated  by  a  most  unmanly  jealousy  towards 
them ;  either  because  they  were  Amencans,  or  because  they 
were  not  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England.  The  Blonde 
fifitt  touched  at  Lahaina  in  Maui,  where  Boki  and  his  suite 
fint  landed.  Lord  Byron  cou versed  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
Mr  Richards,  the  missionary  residing  there,  and  made  many 
inquiries  respecting  the  islands  and  the  mission.  How  natural 
k  would  have  been  for  a  voyager,  who  was  evideinly  in  the 
pressing  want  of  materials,  to  record  some  of  tlie  infor- 
thus  collected  ?  How  natural  for  a  man,  who  had 
Wen  e-ght  months  within  the  sides  of  a  ship,  to  mention  his 
tttisfaction  at  finding  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
lioQ,  witli  whom  he  could  converse  on  the  slate  of  these  inter- 
esdng  islands.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mr  Bloxam  had 
loaieihing  of  this  kind.     It  seems  scarcely  possible  it  should 
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have  been  oLher^ise.     But  not  even  the  name  of  Mr  Richards 

is  mentioned  m  the  book. 

After  ii)e  Blonde  bad  been  at  Honoruru  in  Oahu  several  I 
weeks,  and  Lord  B)Ton  was  about  to  visit  Waiakea,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Hawaii,  accoraraodalions  w^ere  kjodly  afforded 

to  Mr  and  Mrs  Stewart,  lljat  thej  migiit  accompany  him  ia ! 
llie  frigate*     The  occasion  of  this  polite  and  e^enerous  atlentioa 
was  the  ill  health  of  Mrs  Stewart,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might 
be  relieved  by   a  sliort  voyage.      During  this  voyage,  of  a  I 
month  in  duration.  Lord   Byron  was  always  affable,  and  fre- 
quently conversed  with   Mr  Stewart  in  the  most  free  and  fa-  | 
mlljiir  manner.     They  went  to  the  volcano  together  ;  descend-  I 
ed  into  its  immense  crater  at  the   sajue  time ;  and   together  I 
beheld  the  terrific  glare  of  its  fires  by  night.     Yet  no  menlioa 
is  mnde  by  t!ie  voyager  of  tJiis  generous  conduct  of  his  com-j 
mrmder ;  nor  is  it  even  intimated,  that  Mr  Stewart  was  ever 
on  board  die  Blonde.     Tliis  is  the  more  strange,  as  Mr  Blox*  j 
am  and  Mr  Stewart  showed  their  jonrnals  to  each  other;  and 
Mr  Bloxam  wrote  some  complimentary   verses,  which   havo  < 
appeared  in  Mr  Stewart's  journal,  as  primed  in  one  of  our] 
periodical  publications. 

While  at  Waiakcii,  a  party  \vas  formed  to  ascend  the  highest ' 
mountain  on  die  island.     Jlr  Goodrich,  the  missionary  of  tha 
place,  was  oiae   of  the  party.     Some   of  the  officers  of  tlio  ' 
Blonde  also  belonged  to  it.     The  rest  of  the  party  failing  from  ; 
fatigue  and  cold,  Mr  Goodrich  continued  to  ascend,  and  reach- 
ed the  highest  peak  alone.     Tliis  general  account  is  given  in  , 
the  '  Voyage  ; '  but  the  name  of  the  missionary  is  suppressed  j  | 
nor  is  the  nature  of  the  eiilerprisc  described.     The  fact  is, 
that  iVlr  Goodrich  performed   an  exploit,  which  Baron  Hum- 
boldt would  have  celebrated  with  enthusiasm.      He  travelled 
many  miles  in  die  night,  after  leuviug  liis  exhausted  compan- 
ions ;  contiuuetl  to  ascend  till  llie  atmosphere  was  so  rare,  as 
almost  to  forbid   furdier  exeition  ;  passed  over  large  tracts  of 
frozen  snow,  which  was  so  slippery  as  to  make  walking  dan- 
gerous ;    found  difficulty  in  deciding  which  was  the  hrgfiest 
peak  ;    at  last  succeeded  in   selecting  and  chnibing  it ;  and 
lliere,    at    three   o'clock  in  the   morning,    the    moon    shining 
hriglulyt  he  stood  in  that  subhine  solitude,  upon  the  top  of  a 
vast  cone,  rising  out  of  the  Pacific  to  tlie  limits  of  perpetual 
congelation.     But  this  was  not  thought  worthy  of  bemg  men- 
tioned in  the  *  Voyage ; '  the  small  talk,  which 
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into  ihat  meagre  volume^  being  considered  as  of  more  im- 
portance. 

The  last  time  that  Lord  Byron  was  on  shore,  he  break- 
fasted nt  Mr  Bingham's  by  invitation.  This  was  perhaps  eight 
weeks  after  llie  phantasmagoria,  and  six  after  the  council,  at 
wbich  so  much  coldness  and  jealousy  of  the  missiou  would 
seem,  from  tlie  accounts  of  the  voyas^er,  to  have  been  appa- 
rent- At  this  last  interview,  on  the  very  day  of  his  leaving  the 
islands,  Lord  Byron  made  himself  very  agreeable;  said  many 
civil  tilings;  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  society  aroimd  hiin. 
Being  more  acquainted  with  Mr  Stewart,  than  with  any  other 
raisBKinary,  lie  inquired  confHlenlially  in  private,  what,  in  Mr 
Sleimt*s  opinion,  had  been  the  effect  of  tlic  visit  of  the  Blonde 
ujjon  the  minds  of  ilie  ciiiefs,  and  the  missionaries.  This  in- 
quiry was  frankly  answered  by  tlie  declaration,  that  a  most 
happy  impression  bad  been  made,  and  that  X^ord  Byron  would 
Irave  the  islands  with  the  aifectionate  respect,  the  prayers,  and 
the  Messing  of  the  missionaries.  He  rcpbed  that,  should  he 
surive  safely  in  England,  il  would  give  him  pleasure  to  meet 
the  inquiries  of  the  christian  public  with  a  decided  testimony 
to  the  usefulness  and  success  of  the  mission.  This  pledge 
W18  honorably  redeemed ,  iiumediatcly  on  his  lordship's  arrival 
in  London,  before  a  large  assembly,  the  late  Joseph  Butter- 
worth,  M,  P.  in  the  chair,  Mr  Stewart  arrived  in  London 
«Km  afterwards,  there  met  Lord  Byron,  and  received  from 
him  the  same  courteous  treatment  as  at  tlie  islands.  And  yet, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  *  Voyage,* 
llml  this  commander  ever  deigned  to  speak  to  a  fnissionary ; 
or  that  he  eiser  did  a  kindness  to  any  mtmbtr  cf  ike  jJmerican 
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Nor  would  it  seem,  that  the  chaplain  had  any  more  inter- 
cotine  witli  the  missionaiies,  tliao  his  captain  had.  Is  it  pos- 
i3>le,  that  ftlr  Bloxam  should  have  written  a  journal,  in  which 
ibere  5s  not  a  single  mention  of  his  having  spoken  with  minis- 
lefs  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  almost  daily  in  his  company  for 
iBore  than  two  mondis  ;  and  who  were  employed  in  the  great- 
est and  most  honorable  labors,  to  which  human  agency  is 
ewtr  applied  ?  and  when  these  labors  were  cheered  with  pros- 
pects of  llie  most  encouraging  and  dclightfui  nature  ? 

There  is  another  strange  (Icficiency  in  tliis  compilation  from 
the  joiimaJ  of  a  chaplain.  While  ilie  Blonde  was  at  die  islands, 
ihe  principal  chiefs  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  making  a 
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public  profession  of  religion,  after  having  long  had  the  subject 

under  consideration,  and   being  thought  to  give  siifllcient  evi- 
dence that  they  understood,  and  cordially  embraced  the  great 
'  principles  of  the  Gospel.     Two  of  these  chiefs,  who  had  the 
I  greatest  influence,  namely,  Kiiraiinoku  and   Kaahumanu,  are 

►  frequently  mentioned  in  the  'Voyage;'  and   always  in  terras 

►  of  respect.     Not  a  word  is  said,  however,  about  their  religious 

►  character,  or  their  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
^ts  the  more  remarkabic,  as  Mr  Bloxam  was  on  board  the  frig- 
'ate  with   Kaahurnanu   and  her  sister  Plia   during  the    short 

voyage  which  has  been  mentioned.  On  the  whole,  the  chap- 
lain either  had  a  smgnlar  taste,  as  to  the  selection  of  interesting 
facts  to  be  entered  in  his  journal,  or  the  best  part  of  his  lucu- 

» bralions  has  been  omitted* 

The  voyager,  for  the  sake  of  telling  a  good  story,  has  relal- 

>edy  in  very  glowing  language,  the  visit  of  a  chief  woman,  Ka- 

►  jplolani,  to  tlie  crater  of  the  great  volcano  ;  and  the  Reviewer, 
I  ieing  ignorant  of  all  the  principal  facts  and  circumstances,  has 

►  made  this  story  the  foundation  of  a  series  of  remarks,  designed 
not  only  to  disparage  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  but  to 
cover  tfjeir  characters  iviih  contempt.  We  cannot  afibrd  room 
for  quoting  the  obnoxious  passages ;  but  affirm  that  the  whole 

►  15  a  misrepresentation. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  missionary  attempts  are 

Ijtist  beginning,   the   general   opinion   of  philosophical   writers 
^  seems  (o  be,  that  nothing  can  be  done;  that  the  superstitions  of 
the  heathen  are  so  inveterate,  and  tiieir  minds  so  besotted  and 
obtuse,  and  tlie  customs  of  fifty  generations  so  irresistible,  that 
It  would  he  vain  to  attempt  a  reformation.     The  condition  of 
►these  ancient  nations  cannot  he  altered.     The  children  must 
^be  hke  the  fathers,  tJirougfi   ail  the  future  ages  of  the  world. 
But  nheoj  alter  years  of  patient  toil,  and   many  discourage- 
^mcnts,  a  moral  revolution  has  been  e fleeted  ;  after   the   de- 
based idolater,  and  the  cruel  savage,  have  been  raised   to  the 
dignity  and  comfort  of  civilized   hfe,  and  brought  under  the 
pure  and  holy  influence  of  religious  truth,  it  is  then  fomid  out, 
i  that  this  mighty  transformation  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  that 
[was  ever  conceived  of.     The  change  itself  is  ascribed  to  some 
trifling  cause  ;  and  the  missionaries,  far  enough   from   receiv- 
ing any  credit  for  what  they  have  done,  are  unmercifully  chas- 
tised for  not  having  done  more,  in  less  time,  and  in  a  more 
easy,  rational,  and  agreeable  manner.     It  were  to  be  wished. 
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that  cold,  unfeelbg  critics,  who  sneer  at  the  labors  of  mission- 
uries  without  knowing  anything  about  them^  would  set  tlie 
world  an  example  of  what  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wis- 
dom, could  accomplish.  This  they  have  not  yet  condescended 
Id  do  ;  but  iliere  are  multitudes  of  men,  on  whom  they  could 
make  the  experiment ;  and  every  philanthropist  will  rejoice  to 
see  light  beaming  forth  from  any  quarter,  however  unexpected- 

In  cue  of  llie  quotations,  which  we  have  made  from  the 
*  Voyage,'  much  is  said  of  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
smd  of  the  unauthorized  and  unreasonable  requirements  of  the 
niasioiiartes*  We  have  a  strons;  suspicion,  that  these  charges 
were  compiled  in  London,  not  from  anything  written  by  Mr 
Bloxam,  or  the  roidshipmen ;  but  that  they  were  derived  from 
a  source  entirely  independent  of  tlie  Blonde.  Our  principal 
reasons  are,  that  none  of  the  officers  of  that  frigate  were  known 
to  entertain  or  express  opinions  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
fact,  as  those  in  the  paragraph  alluded  to  ;  but  an  individual 
now  residing  at  the  islands  has  frequently,  since  the  Blonde 
left  them,  made  numerous  statements  of  the  same  general 
nature  widi  these,  and  distinguished  equally  by  a  sctded  hos- 
tility to  the  mission,  and  a  total  disregard  of  trudi.  But  let  us 
recur  to  the  charges.     It  is  said,  in  substance, 

i.  That  the  missionaries  induce  the  natives  to  observe  the 
Sibbatli  with  unnecessary  rigor.  The  only  proof  adduced  is, 
ihit  tlie  natives  are  forbidden  to  make  a  fire  for  cooking  on 
lint  sacred  day.  Mr  Stewart  has  sufficiently  explained  that 
Buitter  by  saying,  that  ibe  work  of  preparing  food  and  cooking 
kf  is  iJie  work  of  a  large  part  of  a  day.  This  work  is  not 
ordiaajily  performed  by  the  people  more  frequently  than  once 
in  three,  four,  or  five  days  ;  and  therefore  it  is  obviously  proper 
tkit  it  should  not  he  performed  on  the  Sabbath.  The  mis- 
siocmries  do  indeed  desire,  U)at  the  Sabbath  should  be  con- 
aecrated  to  those  religious  purposes,  for  which  it  was  designed. 

il.  Tiie  missionaries  are  said  to  *  insist  on  their  proselytes 

rmring  at  church  five  timei  every  day.^  Were  it  not  that 
diaige  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  one,  which  re- 
Itiea  to  the  Sabbath,  we  should  be  inchned  to  the  charitable 
coDciusioD,  that  the  writer  intended,  by  the  phrase  every  day, 
no  more  than  every  day  of  religions  ivorship^  that  is,  every  sab- 
baih.  But,  as  the  words  now  stand,  such  a  construction  can- 
not be  admitted.  It  would  not  be  true,  indeed,  if  it  were 
ooofiiied  to  the  Sabbath ;  but  tbe  falsehood  would  not  have 
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been  so  glaring.  Did  the  writer  expect  to  be  believed,  when 
he  said,  tliat  the  missionaries  insisted  on  their  proseljtes  ap- 
pearing at  church  thirtiifi.ve  times  a  tveek  ?  Mr  Stewart  says, 
tliere  were  but  three  public  meetings  in  a  week,  designed  for 
the  people  generally ;  namely,  two  on  the  Sabbath,  and  one 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Beside  these  assemblages,  there 
were  Sabbath  schools,  catechetical  exercises,  and  various  other 
more  retired  meetings,  as  in  Great  Jirilain  and  America.  As 
to  the  reasons,  which  tiie  voyager  puts  into  die  mouths  of  the 
mrssionaries,  it  is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  they  have  receiv- 
ed a  colorijig,  which  destroys  tlieir  identity.  Something  may 
have  been  said,  which  was  taken  as  the  occasion  of  these  apol- 
ogies J  but  in  so  dilferent  a  connexion^  and  with  so  different 
an  application,  as  to  make  the  use  of  them  here  an  utter 
perversion. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  *  Voyage,'  and  shall  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Reviewer. 
He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  Voyage  of  the  Blonde,  but 
has  had  access  to  letters  of  Captain  Beechey,  commander 
of  the  sloop  of  war  Blossom,  who  touched  at  the  islands  in 
the  spring  of  1826,  on  his  way  to  meet  captain  Franklin,  be- 
yond Bering's  Strait.  This  captain  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
intelligence;  but,  owing  lo  his  national  prejudices,  or  some 
other  cause,  he  was  most  egrcgiously  imposed  upon  by  tlie 
individual,  to  whom  many  slanders  against  the  missionaries  can 
be  directly  traced.  W'e  s[)cak  advisedly  here ;  for  we  can 
prove  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  some  of  the  stories,  told  by 
Captain  Beechey,  were  told  before  his  arrival  at  the  islands, 
and  in  the  same  worf/5,  by  the  individual  referred  to;  and  what 
is  more,  we  can  prove  the  stories  to  be  utterly  false. 

The  substance  of  Captain  Beech ey's  charges  is,  that  the 
missionaries,  by  the  multiphcity  of  their  religious  observances, 
are  withrlrawiug  the  people  from  agricultural  labors,  and  thus 
leading  them  into  poverty,  misery,  and  civil  war-  Now  it 
might  have  been  well  if  the  captain  had  inquired,  whether,  in 
the  histor}^  of  the  human  race,  it  has  ever  occurred  that  learn- 
ing to  read  and  understand  the  Bible  has  produced  such 
effects  as  these.  But  let  us  examine  liis  facts*  '  Thousands 
of  acres  of  land,'  says  he,  *  tliat  before  produced  the  finest 
crops,  are  now  saiuly  plains** 

The  mission  began  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
year  1S24,  about  two  years  before  Captain  Beechey's  arrival. 
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This  is  rather  a  short  time  far  producing  an  effect  so  deleieri- 
ous^  as  to  change  a  fruiiful  country  into  sandy  plains,  Bnt  it 
happens,  tliat  all  tlie  sandy  plains  seen  by  Captai[i  Beechey,  or 
his  informer,  hai^e  been  in  the  sauic  situation  as  at  present  for 
many  years.  Some  of  them  Eire  mentioned  by  voyagers  in 
iJie  year  1804,  which  was  sixteen  years  before  the  arrival  of 
tlie  first  missionaries.  There  is  no  doubt  diat  more  land  was 
formerly  cultivated  tlian  at  present,  and  that  ihe  islands  were 
far  more  populous  Utan  now.  There  is  as  Uule  doubt,  that 
tlie  depopulation  was  occasioned  by  the  original  vices  of  the 
people,  greatly  aggravated  by  tlie  vices  derived  from  English- 
men in  the  first  instance,  and  Americans  afterwards.  If  this 
depopulation  should  continue,  it  will  not  be  owing  to  the  Bible, 
or  tlte  missionaries,  hut  to  the  opposliion  of  abandoned  white 
men  to  the  only  principles,  which  are  of  sufficient  efficacy  to 
redeem  and  save  a  sinking  peo[}le. 

Probably  Captain  Beechey  does  not  know,  that  the  nauVes, 
before  the  missionaries  arrived,  were  accustomed  to  spend 
whole  weeks  together,  congregated  by  thousands,  for  public 
games  and  dances,  during  which  seasons  of  revelry,  the  most 
disgusting  licentiousness  prevailed.  Is  it  credible,  that  such  a 
people  sliould  be  rendered  more  idle  and  improvident,  bj'  ex- 
cluuiging  their  games  of  chance  for  reading  and  writing,  and 
their  pubhc  dances  for  llie  intelligent  worship  of  the  true 
God? 

Again,  we  are  told  by  the  captam,  that  '  provisions  arc  so 
extremely  scarce,  tliat  not  long  since  the  king  sent  to  beg  a  btlle 
bread  of  tlie  American  consul.'  It  is  curious  to  observe  what 
»rt  of  evidence  is  here  relied  on.  The  king,  a  boy  thirteen 
jears  old,  asked  of  an  American  a  little  bread,  a  foreign  article  ; 
ind  this  is  to  prove  an  extrenie  scarcity  of  provisions  !  Sup- 
pose one  of  the  English  iiobilily,  who  once  lived  at  Rome, 
or  Naples,  but  who  now  resides  in  London,  should  send  to  one 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  beg  n  little  vennicelli,  would  it  pmre 
the  existence  of  famine  in  the  British  metropolis  ?  Mr  Stewart 
ex|lfesses  tlie  opinion,  that  the  present  king,  boy  as  he  is,  has 


seeo  a  day,  since  he  received  the  title  of  king,  in  which 
he  could  not  immediately  provide  for  a  thousand  men. 

During   the  year   1826,  tlie  port  of  Honoruru  was  visited 
by  more  than  a  hundred   foreign  vessels,  many  of  them  hav- 

2  large   crews,  and    staying    one,  two,    and  three   months. 
er  long  voyages,  the  men  consume  large  quantities  of  fresli 
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provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruits ;  and|  on  going  to  sea,  they 
take  from  forty  to  sixty  barrels  of  potatoes,  taro,  Sec-  for  each 
vessel.  It  would  not  be  strange,  if,  m  such  circymstances, 
there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  those  provisions,  which  are  most 
in  demand  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  people 
have  never  been  encouraged  to  industry,  by  having  ibe  fruits 
of  their  labor  at  llieir  own  disposal.  But  what  is  the  fact? 
In  the  year  1822,  die  mission  had  produced  Uttle  effect  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  same  port  was  visited  tliat  year 
by  less  than  fifty  vessels.  The  price  of  provisions  was  dearer 
than  at  any  time  since ;  and  altiiost  tw^ice  as  dear,  as  at  the 
time  when  Captain  Beechey  was  predicting  a  famine*  Chris- 
tianity is  now  pleading  for  ihe  rights  of  tlie  common  people^ 
and  inducing  the  chiefs  to  be  mild,  and  merciful,  and  just  to 
them  ;  and,  in  this  way,  unless  lire  benevolent  designs  of  the 
missionaries  are  frustrated  by  ill  disposed  foreigners,  the  en- 
couragement to  industry  will  be  so  great,  as  to  secure  an  abun- 
dance of  the  productions  of  ihe  soiL  This,  while  it  essentially 
aids  liie  natives  in  the  process  of  civihzatiou,  wili  afford  a 
most  grateful  supply  to  the  numerous  ships  which  traverse  the 
Pacific. 

The  Reviewer  supposes,  that  the  idleness,  poverty,  misery,  and 
the  forebodings  of  future  evil,  so  strongly  described  by  Captain 
Beechey,  were  brought  upon  the  poor  simple  natives,  by  the  ^^ 
missionaries  having  preached  against  neglceling  tht  om  tkii^l^^ 
needful;  thus  inducing  the  people  to  spend  all  their  lime  io 
religious  pursuits,  and  leaving  no  time  for  the  concerns  of  this 
world. 

Again,  says  the  Reviewer,  *  the  apprehension  of  civil  war, 
expressed  by  Captain  Beechey,  appears  to  be  owing  to  anoth- 
er text  of  Scripture,  which  says,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
none  is  before  or  after  another,  none  is  greater  or  less  than 
another  ;  which,  as  the  American  teachers  apply  and  expoimd 
il,  is  exactly  lo  tell  these  poor  creatures,  that  "  all  men  are 
eqnal,"  a  doctrine  which  ]\Ir  Bingham's  counlrj'men  are  more 
ready  to  preach  t\mn  to  practise.'  The  Reviewer  has  not 
given  us  chapter  and  verse  for  the  text,  that  prompted  to  so 
mischievous  and  seditious  an  exposition  ;  which  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as,  in  the  course  of  our  reading  the  Bible,  we 
have  never  fallen  upon  any  such  passage  of  Scripture.  But 
is  the  Reviewer  seriously  afraid,  tliat  men  sljould  be  taught 
that  they  have   rights?     The  Gospel  has  dehvered    many 
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oatioos  from  cruel  bondage  ;  but  it  lias  never  yet  enslaved  any, 
nor  auihorized  or  prompted  sedition  and  violence.  Its  pacific 
loidency  has  already  been  fell  at  the  islands,  in  more  instances 
tiitD  one. 

As  to  Captain  Becchey's  stories  abont  Tahiti  and  Tubirai, 
ihey  are  ail  second  hand,  and  were  coined  in  the  same  mini 
w'llh  the  others.  He  was  so  far  imposed  upon,  as  to  believe 
th«t  many  of  these  islanders  liad  died,  because  they  were  too 
lazy  lo  cook  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  were  tlierefore 
to  the  habit  of  eating  sour  food*  This  produced  *  complaints 
m  the  stomach,  and  carried  ihem  off,'  Such  is  the  story. 
The  fiict  is,  however,  that  tlie  Sandwicli  Islanders,  and  pi'oba- 
liljroiber  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  keep  their  food,  till  it  has  fer- 
iBflDied,  because  ibey  prefer  it  in  this  state*  And  as  to  healih, 
tlKf^  probably  is  tiot  a  more  nutniious  diet  in  the  world,  ttian 
Allot  ibe  people  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  som poi 
esculent  vegeiabfe,  cooked,  pounded,  n>ade  into  paste, 
fermented)  is  the  principal  article.  The  chiefs,  who  al- 
ways have  an  abundance  of  lliis  food,  are  men  of  enormous 
fti26«  We  are  informed  in  the  *  Voyage,'  that  Knakini  (John 
Adams)  iJien  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  weighed  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  poimds,  avoirdupois.  He  is  six  feet  three 
iodies  bi£;h,  and  so  well  proportioned  as  not  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  corpulency.  Several  of  the  chief  w^omen 
are  said  lo  weigh  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  each ;  and 
yet  ih€y  have  been  eating  sour  poi  all  their  lives. 

After  all,  Captain  Beechey  '  admits/  says  the  Reviewer, 
'  dtat  tlie  raisaionaries  are  entitled  to  every  credit,  for  having 
SMSeeeded  in  abolishing  human  sacrifices  and  the  prevailing 
€xm9  of  infanticide/  Indeed  !  Entitled  lo  every  credit  I 
Aad  shall  not  those,  wl»o  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
iccoiDptishing  the  greater,  do  something  toward  accomplishing 
dba  has  i  Will  men,  who  have  weakened,  end  finally  broken 
dM  baods  of  a  depraving  superstition,  and  raised  up  the  most 
•IJWI  of  tl)eir  race  to  dignity  and  virtue,  be  found  inadequate 
tt>  the  task  of  inculcating  the  duties  of  social  and  civil  life? 
h  would  nd  have  been  amiss,  if  Captain  Beechey  and  the 
Re^'tewer  had  patiently  inquired  what  the  missionaries  had 
dofte,  aiid  in  what  manner  they  had  done  it,  before  they  were 
MieBRici£€d  as  wanting  in  coimnon  sense. 

Tbem  are,  in  the  course  of  the  Review,  several  glowing 

missionaries,  in  numerous 
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islands   of  the    Pacific ;    but   they  were  nativE  missionarii 

sent  from  islands,  previously  converted  to  chrisliaoity,  to  oth< 
islands  remaiDing  in  llieir  idolatrous  state.  They  were  in- 
structed, however,  and  fitted  for  their  work  by  missionaries  of 
European  ori£;in ;  and  this  should  have  led  to  some  favorable 
conclusions  respecting  the  labors  of  tliose,  who  first  introduced 
Christianity  into  Polynesia. 

The  Reviewer,  laldng  die  hint  from  a  passage  in  the  *  V< 
age,'  which  we  have  already   quoted,  commends  llie  examp! 
of  the  Moravians,  and  eulogizes  their  labors,  at  ihe  expense  > 
all  other  missionary  eflbrts.      We  are  verj^  sure  that  tbei 
writers  have  not  a  higher  opinion  of  the  Moravians,  and  thi 
persevering  and  faithful  exertions,  than  we  have  long  enterlaii 
ed.     It  has,  however,  heen  ihe  fashion  of  late,  with  those  wf 
dishke  missions  generally,  to  praise  llie  Moravians  highly,  oi|] 
two  accounts,  which  are  set  forth  as  peculiar  to  diem  ;  namelji 
tlieir  dechning  to  preach  the  higher  points  of  doctrine,  am 
their  teaching  their  converts  to  be  industrious*     The   tide  i 
lliese  good  missionaries  to  praise  for  the  first  reason,  is  moi 
than  questionable  j  for  no  men  were  ever  more  assiduous  ; 
proclaiming  what  diey  deemed  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  chrii 
lianily.     On  diese  they  build  tlieir  hope  of  success  ;  and  lln 
fortify  themselves  by  the  results  of  experience,  now  extendi 
nearly  through  a  century.    Their  industry  is  indeed  worths 
of  high  commendation  J  and  though  it  may  not  have  been  si 
passed  J  it   has  been  successfully  imitated  by  missionaries  of 
several  other  denominations. 

If  the  Moravians  had  attempted  to  benefit  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  they  would  have  labored  to  make  piety,  temperance, 
justice,  purity  of  mind,  and  chastity,  as  well  as  industry,  uni* 
versal.  Had  diey  succeeded  according  to  their  desire,  no 
lewd,  abandoned,  fraudulent  visher,  could  have  touched  at  the 
islands,  with  the  least  hope  of  gratifying  his  brutal  or  selfish 
desires.  And  how  would  this  state  of  things  have  been  relish- 
ed ?  Would  it  not  have  called  fordi  slander,  abuse,  misrepre* 
sentation,  and  malignant  opposition  ?  The  Moravians  have 
not  been  without  experience  of  these  evils.  In  tlie  course  of 
the  last  century,  among  other  enterprises  of  benevolence,  they 
commenced  a  mission  to  the  Indians,  in  the  borders  of  %vhat 
is  now  one  of  the  United  States,  Here  they  were  traduced 
and  vilified  by  their  white  neighbors,  almost  as  much  as  Mr 
Bingham  and  bis  associates  have  been  slandered  at  the  Sand-^ 


.«nch  Islands.  The 
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Moravians  were  also  accused  of  interfer- 
this  brought  great  odium  and  severe  per- 
though  tlie  charge  was  utterly  groundless. 
We  will  here  take  occasion  to  say  a  word  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  islands  of  llie  Pacitic  became  inhabited,  h  is 
found  that  the  natives  of  Polynesia,  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  are  one  people,  having  the  same  manners 
and  customs,  and  speaking  llie  same  language  ;  and  tliis  fact 
is  sufficient  to  silence  forever  the  infidel  ohjeclion^  that  man- 
kind could  not  have  descended  from  one  pair,  because  the 
different  parts  of  llie  earth  could  not  have  been  thus  peopled. 
If  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whose  inhabilants  are  all  ignorant 
savages,  are  descended  from  a  common  stock,  as  iliey  cer- 
tainly are,  we  need  not  be  greatly  troubled  about  the  alleged 
impossibility  of  peopling  any  part  of  tlje  world  with  tlie  de- 
scendants of  Noah.  The  question  AoiiJ  these  islands  were  first 
settled,  is  not  very  easy  of  solution.  Tradiuon  is  nearly  silent 
respecting  it.  History  discloses  nothing.  The  Reviewer  is 
DOC  al  all  puzzled,  liowever,  with  any  difficulties  of  the  case. 
After  deciding  that  the  people  are  oriental,  he  says,  *  their 
diipcfsion  over  the  Pacific  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the 
e4)nstant  easterly  winds,  which  at  various  times,  and  in  various 
directions,  may  have  blown  fisfiing  canoes  from  the  Asiatic 
i»bnds  to  those  scattered  over  the  Pacific,  and  from  one  of 
ibcse  islands  to  another ;  which  last  accident,  indeed,  is  con- 
stantly happening  at  the  present  day.'  Lei  no  man  despair 
of  a  lljeory  to  suit  any  exigency  after  this.  The  constant 
9mi€rly  wincU,  which  are  commonly  called  trade  winds,  have, 
it  would  seem,  the  astonishing  property  of  blowing  canoes  from 
the  west  to  the  east;  so  that,  by  ibis  new  species  of  attrac- 
tion, these  canoes,  against  the  will  of  their  owners,  against  the 
wires  aod  currents,  and  against  the  winds  themselves^  have 
trarersed  tlie  wide  Pacific,  and  carried  the  ancestors  of  tli© 
present  inhabitants  to  every  island. 

Just  before  the  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  containing 
the  article  on  the  Sandwicli  Islands,  issued  from  the  press,  a 
letter  was  received  in  London,  which,  as  it  reiterates  the  charges 
against  the  American  missionaries,  the  Reviewer  was  very  eager 
kl^iAtroduce,  though  at  llie  distajice  of  more  tlian  a  hundred 
from  the  principal  arlicie.  The  letter  purports  to  liave 
written  by  Boki,  governor  of  Oahu,  and  brother  of  Ka- 
fijflioktj.     It  is  unquesliooably  a  forgeryi  and  a  very  glaring 
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one ;  tiiough  the  Reviewer  pledges  biniself  that  il  is  geott- 
tine.    The  letter  and  the  introduciory  paragraph  are  aj  fol- 
lows; 

*  Since  the  preceding  pages  hare  been  struck  ofT,  we  have 
[heen  favored  with  the  fbllowiog  literfO  copy  of  a  lelter  of  Boki 
^ (which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  be  genuine),  oonfinniug  what  we 
^  ia? e  stated  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  American  cnissio 

ftries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Islands  of  WosAoo,  Jan.  24,  192a 

'  Sir, — 1  take  this  opportunity  to  send  you  thes  fu  lines,  hopp 

the  will  6nd  you  in  good  health,  as  ptes  god  the  lere  me  at  [ 

enL     I  am  sorrey  to  inform  You  thnt  Mr  Pitt  (Karaimakooj  ha 

^gon  thro  four  oppera&bons  since  you  sailed  from  here,  but  thani 

I  god  he  is  now  much  belter,  and  we  ar  in  hops  of  his  recovery^! 

.and  I  am  verey  sorey  to  leli  you  that  Mr  Bingham  the  head  of  th^f 

[^3Itsheneres  Is  trieng  evere  thing  in  his  pour  to  have  the  Law  i 

[  this  country  in  his  own  hands,     all  of  us  ar  verry  happy  to  havtfl 

J  aum  pepel  to  instruct  us  in  what  is  rite  and  good  but  he  wants  i 

f  to  be  entirly  under  his  laws^  which  will  not  do  with  the  native! 

M  have  don  all  in  my  pour  to  prevent  it  and  I  have  don  it  as  ye 

[Ther  is  Cahomano  wishes  the  Mishenerea  to  have  the  whol  at 

I  ity  but  I  shoJl  prevent  it  as,  long  as  I  cane,  for  if  the  bavo  ibei^ 

^will  be  nothing  done  in  thes  Hands  not  even  cultivalionf  for  the 

^own  use,     I  wish  the  peppc!  to  reid  and  to  rite  and  likewise 

I  worke,  but  the  Misheneres  have  got  lliem  night  and  day  old  j 

i  young  so  that  ther  is  verrey  little  don  her  at  present.  The  pepel 

[general  ar  verrey  much  discctisfied  at  the  Misheneres  ihinkinfl 

[they  will  have  the  laws  in  their  own  hands.     Captain  CharhoSl 

has  not  arived  from  Otiely  which  makes  me  think  sumlhing  haa 

I  hapned  to  him,     Mr  Binc^ham  has  gone  so  far  as  to  lelJ  thes 

natives  that  nether  king  George  nor  Lord  Biron  has  any  regard 

for  God^or  aney  of  the  English  cheefs,  that  they  are  all  bad  pepel 

but  themselves,  and  that  tliero  is  no  liedemsion  for  aney  of  the 

heads  of  the  English  or  American  nations.     God  send  you  good 

r  health  and  a  long  lile. 

*  Mrs  Boki  sends  her  kind  love  to  Lord  Biron  and  Mr  Camrone  ^ 
and  the  lion.  Mr  HilL  ^ 

(Signed)  NA-BOKL'        V 

We  do  not  suppose,  that  the  Reviewer  suspected  this  let- 
I  tor  of  being  a  forgery;  but,  with  a  moderate  share  of  perspi- 
cacity, lie  ivtjuid  have  suspected  it  ;  end  llie  least  suspicioa 
should  have  prevented  its  pubticaliun.  With  what  contempt 
would  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  look  upon  a  Greek  or  Latin 
epistle  which  should  be  vouched  for,  as  having  been  written  in 
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the  dajrs  of  Xenophon  or  Cicero,  but  which,  on  the  slightest 
examinatioDy  should  prove  a  literal  translation  of  a  modern 
English  letter,  such  as  aa  ordinary  youth  of  fifteen  would  now 
write  on  a  common  subject  ?  What  would  ihey  think  of  a 
letter  written  by  a  Frenchman,  represented  as  so  ignoraut  of 
the  English  language  as  not  to  be  able  to  spell  it,  and  yet  ex- 
pressing himself  entirely  in  die  English  idiom,  without  a  single 
word  or  phrase,  that  indicated  a  foreign  origin  ?  But  neither 
die  Greek,  tlie  Latin,  nor  the  French  is  so  different  from  the 
EngUshi  in  idiom  and  train  of  thought,  as  is  liie  Saudwich  Is- 
land tongue. 

The  only  disguise  of  the  letter  under  considernlTOn  is  bad 
fpelliDg,  which  is  really  no  disguise  at  all ;  for  a  half  instructed 
foreigner  would  learn  to  spell  the  English  language  right  much 
sooner,  than  he  would  learn  to  use  words  in  their  proper 
meaning,  or  to  form  them  into  proper  phrases  and  sentences. 
A  foreigner  learns  to  spell  by  the  eye,  and  therefore  he  spells 
correctly  die  new  language  which  he  is  wnling.  He  consults 
hii  memory,  or  his  dictionary)  well  knowing  that  the  ear  is  to 
biin  no  guide  at  all.  What  Englishman,  for  instance,  ever 
undertook  to  spell  the  French  language  merely  from  hearing 
il  spoken  ?  This  is  not  mere  theory.  We  have  seen  nume- 
rous letters  written  by  imperfcclly  educated  foreigners ;  and 
the  spelling  is  uniformly,  in  such  cases,  much  more  correct 
iban  iJjQ  composition, — tlie  use  of  words,  the  arrangement,  the 
tdjomatical  phrases.  Since  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view appeared,  a  respectable  cleru;yman  has  shown  us  an  orig- 
inal letter,  written  by  a  youth  from  the  Sandwicli  Islands,  who 
Wis  tlien  under  the  tuition  of  several  students  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  Andover.  The  occasion  was  this.  i^Ir  Mills, 
wbose  name  is  dear  to  every  friend  of  missions  and  of  Africa, 
Wlfl  absent  from  Andover,  and  had  just  been  afflicted  by  the 
death  of  a  beloved  molher.  The  youth  in  c^uestion  had  re- 
ceived mnch  kindness  from  the  mother  and  the  son,  and  was 
id  vised  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  ;  w  I  rich  he  did,  in  the 
following  words ;  in  copying  which  we  shall  follow  his  spel- 
liogy  pimctuation,  and  use  of  capitols* 

•  Andover  January  1810.  Dear  Sir.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Mills. 
Noir  I  no  Father  and  no  mother,  and  your  mother  very  ^ood  to 
ma*  now  1  ho[K^  she  go  to  God.  so  1  mind  what  she  say  so  I  must 
ha  m  good  man  if  i  come  to  good  man  I  hope  I  see  her  again,  she 
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▼ery  kind  to  me  now  I  lost  my  mother  and  my  friend  your  motln 
er.    Behold  I  am  not  feel  very  welL        I  am, 

Henrt  Obookiah.' 

In  the  pretended  letter  of  Bold,  the  whole  is  EngEsh,  as  1o 
thought,  style,  and  idiom  ;  and  even  the  errors  in  spelling  are 
those  into  which  an  illiterate  Englishman  would  fall,  but  which 
are  very  difierent  from  the  errors  of  an  ignorant  foreigner.  It 
is  obvious,  also,  that  no  person  would  speak  of  his  Ojm  people 
as  '  the  natives,'  and  '  these  natives ; '  nor  would  he  speak  of 
them  as  a  party,  or  a  community,  distinct  from  himself. 

These  things  are  plain  to  any  reflecting  roan,  though  he 
may  know  nothing  of  Boki,  except  that  he  is  a  Sandwich  kland 
chief.  But  the  Reviewer  had  been  treating  of  a  book,  in 
which  there  is  no  proof  that  Boki  ever  spoke  English,  while 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  interpreter  for  the  party,  while 
they  were  in  London.  To  those,  who  are  intimately  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  islands,  it  is  known,  that  if 
Boki  had  written  the  letter,  he  would  have  speUed  the  proper 
names  in  his  own  language  rightly.  Four  of  these  occur,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  rightly  spelled ;  though  all  the  natives,  who 
have  learned  to  write,  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  spelling 
them  correctly.  In  the  spelling  of  these  four  names,  there  are 
thirteen  mistakes,  nearly  all  of  them  such  as  Englishmen  and 
Americans  actually  make  ;  the  natives  never ;  because  they  use 
an  alphabet,  which  preserves  them  from  the  ordinary  causes  of 
error  in  spelfing  other  languages.  The  English  names,  Pitt, 
Bingham,  Charlton,  George,  and  Hill,  are  all  spelled  correctly; 
which  is  singular  enough  for  a  writer,  who  could  not  spell  his 
brother's  name,  in  his  own  language,  without  making  two 
mistakes. 

But  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  close  at  once ;  Boki  cannot 
understand,  or  speak  English,  except  a  little,  in  short  broken 
sentences,  on  the  most  common  subjects.  He  transacts  aU 
business  with  Englishra*en  and  Americans,  by  the  aid  of  inter- 
preters ;  and  his  ignorance  of  tlie  English  language  is  so  well 
known  to  all,  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  plain  sentences,  ut- 
tered by  Captain  Jones  of  the  United  States  na\y,  were  de- 
signedly misinterpreted  to  him  in  public,  and  without  any  fear 
tliat  he  would  delect  the  error.  Nor  was  he  ^le  to  do  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  interposition  of  Providence,  much 
injury  would  have  resulted  trom  these  attempts  to  deceive  him. 
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As  to  writing  Eaglisb,  the  thought  never  entered  Boki's 
mind-  He  never  learned  lo  read  it ;  and  such  parts  of  sen- 
tences as,  *  trying  everything  in  his  power  to  have  the  law  of 
this  country  in  hi^  own  liaads,' — '  nothing  done  in  these  islands, 
BOt  even  cuhivalion  for  their  own  use  ; ' — -^  no  redemption  for 
any  of  die  heads  of  the  Eaglish  or  American  nations,' — would 
be  utterly  beyond  his  comprejiension,  if  written  ljy  anoUier. 

It  is  higlily  probable,  that  ilie  letter  was  signed  by  Boki,  a 
specious  account  havmg  been  given  him  of  its  contents.  There 
are  strong  reasons  for  diinkhit!;,  iliat  it  was  antedated  sis  or 
eight  monllis,  in  order  to  render  the  imposition  more  elTecluaK 

If  such  a  forgery  were  committed  merely  as  a  matter  of 
sportt  without  any  mahcious  intention,  it  would  be  extremely 
reprehensible;  but  what  act  can  be  more  dishonorable  or  wick* 
ed,  llian  to  make  a  deliberate  fabrication  the  vehicle  of  false 
charges,  the  object  and  tendency  of  which  are  lo  prejudice  the 
world  against  the  exertions  of  men,  who  liave  made  no  ordina- 
r}^  sacrifices  in  devoting  their  lives  to  a  most  arduous  task,  and 
thus  materially  to  impede  a  work,  upon  which  die  moral  and 
intellectual  progress,  the  present  and  future  happiaessj  of  many 
tribes  and  nations  are  depending? 


fART.  TV, — Select  Specimem  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus  ; 
J^o*  /,  The  Mrichchakati,  or  the  Toy  Cart  ;  a  Drama. 
Ao.  //,  VlKRAMA  AND  UrVASI,  OT  THE  HeKO  AND  THE 
NrMPH  ;  a  Drama.  Translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit 
^  by  Horace  HAYMA^f  Wilson^  Secretary  to  die  Asiatic 
f  &>ciety  of  Bengal.  8\^o.  pp.  204  and  105.  Calcutta, 
1826- 
Mr  Wilson  appears,  either  by  way  of  Introduction  to  these 
Spcciroens,  or  in  some  separate  work,  to  have  written  A  General 
View  if  the  Hindu  Dromatk  System^  principally  derived  from 
tbe  Das'a  Riipaka^  which  we  take  lo  he  a  Sanscrit  work  on 
the  same  subject.  This  *  General  View '  we  have  not  had  tbe 
ftdTmotage  of  seeing,  and  are  consequetiily  obliged  to  reiiew 
ihcse  translations,  without  the  hght  it  would  no  doubt  have 
Ulbrded  us. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  drama  wos  first  imparted  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  by  Sir  William  Jones.  Before  his  ar- 
rival ill  India,  it  was  not  known  thai  the  Hindu  literature  was 
enriched  with  that  species  of  composition.  Sir  William  in- 
forms ns,  in  liie  preface  to  Saconiala,*  that  his  atteniioa^ 
was  tkst  called  to  the  subject,  by  a  passage  in  the  Let tr€$  t 
Edijittniis^  to  tlie  following  effect ; — *  Uiat  in  the  north  of  India, 
lliere  are  ntany  books  called  wVaf/if,  which,  as  the  Brabrnans 
assert  J  contain  a  lm*ge  portion  of  ancient  history,  without  any 
mixture  of  fable.'  It  was  some  time  before  Sir  William  could 
find  out  what  llie  nature  of  these  JS^atacs  was.  *  At  length,' 
says  lie,  '  a  very  sensible  Brahman,  named  Radhacant»  who 
had  long  been  ailenlive  to  English  manners,  removed  all  my  < 
doubts,  and  gave  me  no  less  delight  than  surprise,  by  telling  me 
that  our  nation  had  compositions  of  the  Same  sort,  which  wero 
publicly  represented  at  Calcutta,  in  the  cold  seasoo,  and  bore 
the  natne,  as  he  Imd  been  informed,  o( plays .^ 

Sir  VVilham  Jones  expresses  the  opinion,  lliat  dramatic  lite* 
rature  must  have  been  extremely  ancient  in  the  Indian  empire, 
inasmuch  as  the  invention  of  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  Bharat, 
*  a  sage  believed  to  have  been  inspired,*  The  name,  by  which 
India  is  called  by  the  natives  of  that  country,  Bharata-vasfUap 
would  seem,  in  fact,  to  indicate  a  connexion  between  this  io-^ 
spired  dramatist,  and  the  very  incunabula  of  the  Hindu  people* 
Sir  William,  however,  considerately  adds,  that  this  opinion 
of  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  drama  is  rendered  very  doubtful, 
by  the  universal  belief,  that  the  first  Sanscrit  verse  ever  heard 
by  mortals,  was  pronounced,  in  a  burst  of  resentment,  by  the 
great  Vahnic,  who  flourished  in  the  silver  (antediluvian)  age 
of  the  world.  He  adds  also,  in  additional  derogation  from 
the  claims  of  Bharat,  as  the  inventor  of  llie  Indim  drama,  the 
following  *  wild  stor}%'  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  production  of  the 
first  tegular  Sanscrit  play.  It  was  composed  by  Hanumat 
or  Pavan  (a  singular  alias)  *  who  comn^anded  an  army  of 
Satyrs,  or  Mountaineers,  in  Rkma's  expedition  against  Lanca. 
It  is  added,  that  be  engraved  it  on  a  smooth  rock,  which  (be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  his  composition)  he  hurled  into  the  sea; 
and  that,  many  years  after,  a  learned  prince  ordered  expert 
divers  to  take  impressions  of  the  poem  on  wax,  by  wliich 
means  the  drama  was  in  a  great  measure  restored-' — '  My 


paodit,'  contiaues  Sir  William  Jones,  *  assures  me,  that  he  is 
in  possession  of  it.'  Considering  its  history,  one  might  look 
in  honest  Hanumat's  play,  for  some  specimens  of  die  bathos. 

The  publication  before  us  conlains  the  translation  of  two 
Stnscrit  plays,  which,  with  the  *  Saconlala '  of  Calidasa,  aheady 
tnmslated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  are  the  only  eoiire  specimens, 
we  believe,  of  tlie  Hindu  tlieatre,  which  are  before  tlie  public. 
Of  these  two  plays,  the  second,  Vikrama  and  Urvasly  is  also 
the  production  of  Calidasa,  *  the  Shakespeare  of  India  ; '  but 
8S  The  MrichcJtakatifQT  The  Toy  Cfir^,  is  contained  in  the  first 
number,  and  is  tlie  performance  of  a  poet  not  hitherto  intro- 
duced to  tlie  western  world,  we  shall  make  it  the  first  subject 
of  remark. 

The  introduction  of  Tht  Toy  Cart  itself  ascribes  the  compo- 
sition to  a  roya!  hard,  Sudraka  by  name*  The  first  question 
that  arises  then,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  age  of  this  drama  is, 
when  did  his  sacred  majesty  Sudraka  reign.  As  the  solution 
oflfats  question  presents  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  manner, 
in  which  points  of  Hindu,  and  we  may  add,  Chinese  antiqui- 
ty, are  sometimes  settled,  we  shall  enter  a  httlo  more  partic- 
ularly into  it. 

Although  *  the  name  of  Sudraka,'  we  are  told,  '  is  very  cel- 
ebrated in  Hindu  history,'  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  controversy, 
whether  he  lived  one  hundred  years  before,  or  one  thousand 
years  after,  the  christian  era  !  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that 
he  preceded  Vicramaditya  (we  use  Sir  William  Jones's  or- 
thography, Dow  and  Poller  read  it  Bickermagit*),  but  whether 
it  be  the  Vicramaditya,  who  died  fifty-six  years  before  our 
Saiior,  and  whose  deatli  is  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  India, 
or  another  king  of  tlie  same  name,  who  ftourished  in  the 
eleventh  centur}^  of  tlie  clirislian  era,  is  questioned. 

Colonel  Wilford,  however,  is  satisfied  widi  neither  date, 
and  assigns  anotlier  of  his  own,  to  the  royal  dramafist,  to 
vrboin  we  are  indebted  for  Th.  Toy  Carty  namely,  the  year  of 
our  Savior  192.  Colonel  Wilford's  deduction  of  this  date 
ikaenres  quoting  as  a  clironological  curiosity.  It  is  almost  as 
Bood  IS  Lord  Shaftesbury's  descent  from  king  Pepin,  his  as 
loUows.  Puliman,  die  last  king  of  Magadha,  of  the  Andhra 
djrnastyi  died  A.  D.  G4B,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  455 
jriara  after   the  first  king  of   the   same  dynasty,  who  must 
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aecordindy  have  flourished  A.  T>.  192.  Now  it  is  stxidy  that 
in  one  of  the  very  ancient  religious  books  of  tlie  Hindus,  there 
is  this  prophecy;  that  in  the  year  of  the  KaK  3,300  mmus 
10,  a  great  king  (it  appears  not  where)  would  reign,  named 
Sttdraka.  The  year  of  the  Kali  3292,  b  A.  D.  192  ;  hence 
Sudraka  is  the  king  already  alluded  to,  as  the  first  king  of 
Ma^dha  of  the  Andhra  race.  It  is  true,  this  founder  of  the 
Andhra  dynasty  is,  in  the  Hindu  histories^  called  by  a  totally 
difierent  name ;  but  then  as  the  Hindu  prophecies  yoretoZei, 
that  Sudraka  would  reign  about  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt,  according  to  Colonel  Wilford,  that  we  possess,  in  The 
Toy.  Carty  a  play  in  ten  acts,  really  written  by  the  individual, 
who  deposed  the  last  sovereign  of  tlie  Kanwa  family,  and 
reigned  over  Magadha  in  his  stead. 

It  is  widi  some  concern,  after  we  have  thus  been  at  the 
trouble  of  fixing  his  majesty's  era,  that  we  are  informed  by 
Mr  Wilson  that  there  is  '  but  one  prince  so  named,  of  any  notty 
in  the  annals  of  the  Hindus.'  That  it  was  viTitten  by  ihe  one, 
who  is  so  remarkably  notorious,  as  to  have  the  period  of  his 
reign  unsettled,  by  about  eleven  centuries,  does  not  appear. 

The  only  additional  fact  communicated  with  respect  to  the 
author  of  this  piece,  is  the  duration  of  his  reign,  which  ex- 
tended, it  is  said,  to  one  hundred  years,  and  which  terminated 
by  what  is  courteously  styled  'voluntary  cremation.*  In 
plainer  phrase,  it  appears  that  his  majesty,  soon  perplexed 
with  the  cares  of  empire,  after  reigning  but  a  single  century, 
burned  himself  to  death ;  a  striking  instance  of  want  of  am- 
bition! There  are  few  of  his  majesty's  predecessors  of  that 
age  of  the  world  in  India,  who  did  not  cling  to  their  sceptres, 
their  three  and  four  hundred  years.  Our  royal  bard,  at  the 
close  of  a  poor  century,  takes  himself  off;  not  indeed  *  throw- 
ing a  firebrand  into  the  Magadha  empire,'  but  lying  down 
peaceably  upon  his  own  funeral  pyre. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  king  himself  to  the  burning 
words  of  his  tragedy.  After  a  solemn  benediction  in  the 
name  of  Seeva,  the  manager  enters  on  the  stage,  and  apprizes 
the  audience,  that  his  company  are  prepared  to  enact  the  dra- 
ma entitled  The  Toy  Cart,  This  name  arises  from  an  incident 
in  the  play,*  to  which  we  shall  allude  in  its  place.  He  informs 
the  audience,  that  *  there  was  a  poet,  whose  gait  was  that  of  an 
elephant,  viliose  eyes  resembled  those  of  the  partridge,  whose 
eouDtenaatt  was  like  the  fiill  moon,  who  was  of  stately  per* 
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maoners,  anU  profound  veracity,  well  versed  in 
the  Mig  and  Sarna  Vidas^  in  inatheiuatical  sciences,  in  the 
degRDt  arts,  and  the  management  of  elephants.*  After  this 
gjowing  description  of  the  author  of  ihe  play,  the  maDager 
proceeds  in  part  to  open  its  plot  to  the  audience. 

In  Avatui  (the  modern  Ougein,  the  capital  of  Scindiah) 
bred  a  young  Brahman  of  distinguished  rank  and  excellent 
charticter,  but  reduced  to  poverty ;  his  name  was  Charudatia. 
A  lady  (sustaining  the  same  relation  to  society  in  Avanti,  that 
Aspasia  did  in  Athens),  Vasantasina  hy  name,  becomes  enam- 
ored of  Charudatia,  and,  atdiongh  the  worthy  Brahman  already 
enjoys  tl;e  blessing  of  a  faiddul  and  virtuous  wife,  the  business 
ofthe  play  is  to  effect  an  additional  union  (which  the  manners 
of  India  permit)  between  Vasantasena  and  Charudatia, 

After  hinting  at  this  plot,  the  manager  enters  into  a  dialogue 
widi  one  of  liie  actresses,  and  subsequently  with  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  piece,  in  propria  persona^  and  then  goes  oSl 
By  way  of  illustrating  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  Hindus,  it  may 
be  observed,  diat  the  greater  part  of  tlie  prelude  has  no  possi- 
ble connerion  with  the  play ;  not  even  such  a  connexion,  as 
that  which  the  'Induction,*  that  precedes  tlje  *  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  haj  to  the  body  of  that  comedy. 

The  play  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  the  impoverished 
Br&hniaa,  Charudatta,  and  his  friend  Maiireya^  the  Graci- 
Ofo,  or,  as  the  Hindu  criticism  styles  it,  the  Vtdksliaka  of 
the  piece,  a  character  of  mixed  shrewdness  and  simplicity^ 
with  an  affectionate  disposition.  Charudatta,  while  engaged 
b  the  performance  of  die  evening  sacrifice,  falls  into  a  la- 
meotation  witli  Maiireya  on  the  evils  of  poverty.  They  are 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  pursuing  voices,  and  Vasanta* 
sena  the  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  virtuous  courtezan,  the  heroine 
of  the  piece,  rushes  upon  die  scene,  in  front  ofCharudatta'i 
boose,  followed  by  Saimi^ kanaka  {the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Rajabf  an  ignorant,  frivolous,  and  cruel  coxcomb),  who,  enam- 
ored of  Vasantasena,  and  attended  hy  his  tutor,  a  Parasite  (the 
VUa  of  the  Hindu  stage),  and  a  servant,  are  pursuing  her 
tfarotigh  the  streets*  This  lady,  having  seen  Charudatta,  in 
tbe  court  of  a  temple,  had  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for 
bim,  of  which,  however,  Charudatta  himself  was  ignorant; 
14  was  Vasantasena  that  she  had  been  pursued  to  the  door  of  die 
nuo,  who  had  inspired  her  with  the  tender  passion »  In  the 
diilogiue,  which  lakes  place  between   Vasantasena  and    her 
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pnrsaersi  the  former  incidentally  learns,  that  she  is  in  front  of 
of  Charudatta's  dwelling ;  and,  as  it  is  now  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  she  immediately  escapes  into  it,  thus  eluding  their 
pursuit.  To  account  to  Charudatta  for  this  visit,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  ensure  a  farther  intercourse,  Vasantasena  telb 
him,  that  she  has  been  pursued  by  robbers,  for  the  sake  of  her 
jewels,  which  she  accordingly  begs  him  to  accept,  for  safe 
keeping ;  and  then  to  conduct  her  home.  This  Charudatta 
accordmgly  does,  but  not  till  he  had  learned  (in  a  scene  with 
the  pursuers  intbout  the  door),  what  before  he  was  ignorant 
of,  that  he  was  the  object  of  V  asantasena's  affections.  The 
firat  act  closes  with  Charudatta's  return  from  oondacdng 
Vasantasena  home. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  scene  curiously  illustrating 
the  Hindu  manners.  A  Samvahaka  (or  joint-kneader)  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  bathmg  establishments  of  the  East, 
having  lost  at  play  ten  suvemas^  which  he  cannot  pay,  escapes 
by  flight  from  die  gaming  house,  pursued  by  the  master  of  die 
house  and  the  gamester  to  whom  he  had  lost  the  money. 
To  elude  their  pursuit,  he  walks  backwards^  like  Cacus, 
into  an  open  temple,  and  places  himself  on  a  pedestal,  as  the 
deity  of  the  temple.  The  pursuers  enter,  and  immediate^ 
recognise  him.  Not  daring,  however,  to  force  him  from  the 
sanctuary,  they  shake  and  pinch  him,  affecting  to  think  him 
an  image  of  wood  or  stone.  This  scene  doubtless  cave  no 
litde  scope  for  the  practical  wit  of  the  Hindu  stage.  £i  order 
to  lure  Uie  Samvahaka  from  bis  stand,  the  gamesters  sit  down 
on  the  floor,  and  begin  to  throw  their  dice  for  a  stake.  The 
poor  Samvahaka,  like  a  warhorse  who  hears  the  trumpet,  un- 
able to  resist  the  tempting  sound  of  the  dice,  proves  too  soon, 
that  he  had  not  yet '  iy^oX  himself  to  marble,'  and  leaps  from 
lus  pedestal,  to  watch  ite  progress  of  the  game.  He  falls  of 
course  into  the  hands  of  his  merciless  creditors,  and  being  un- 
able to  acquit  his  debt  to  them,  is  carried  off  to  be  sold  to 
slavery ;  the  Hindu  form  of  mesne  process.  While  they  are 
carrying  him  off  for  this  purpose,  another  gamester,  Darduraka^ 
comes  in ;  takes  pity  on  the  sad  plight  of  the  Samvahaka ; 
picks  a  quarrel  with  his  creditors  ;  and  in  the  me/ee,  gives  the 
Samvahaka  a  chance  to  escape  for  his  life ;  which  he  does  to 
the  house  of  Vasantasena,  near  which  these  occurrences  take 

ice. 

Havbg  entered  the  house  and  the  presence  of  this  lady, 
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and  ha™g  received  her  promise  of  protection,  never  denied 
to  a  suppliant  in  the  East,  the  Saravahaka  effectually  secures 
to  himself  tlie  favor  of  Vasaniasena,  by  disclosing  tlie  fact| 
that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  Charudatta,  before  die  de* 
cline  of  this  person's  fortunes.  The  love,  which  die  f ady  bears 
to  Cbarudatta,  makes  her  eager  to  be  useful  to  tlie  Sainva- 
haka,  his  former  servant  j  and  hearing,  without  doors,  the 
clafDors  of  his  pursuers,  she  sends  a  jewel  to  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Samvahaka,  and  in  acf|niitaiice  of  liis  debt.  Dis- 
gjoaled  with  Uie  occurrences,  which  had  befallen  him  at  the 
gaming  table,  the  Samvahaka  avows  his  determination  to  aban- 
don the  worldly  life  he  had  hitherto  led,  and  become  a  men- 
dicant, or  wandering  devotee  of  the  faith  of  Budha, — a  faidi 
not  as  yet  proscribed  in  Hindustan. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  act,  Charudatta  and  his 
friend  Maitreya  are  represented  as  returning  from  a  concert, 
the  former  in  ecstacies  at  the  voice  of  a  skilful  singer  RebhUa^ 
while  Maitreya  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
lead  one  to  suppose,  there  was  the  same  diflerence  among 
men,  as  to  tlie  taste  for  music,  under  king  Stidraka,  diree  or 
four  thousand  years  ago,  that  tliere  is  in  this  transaUantic  re- 
public at  the  present  day  ; 

•  Now  for  me,'  says  this  aarly  censor,  *  there  are  two  things,  at 
which  I  cannot  but  laugh  ;  a  woman  reading  Sanscrit,  and  a  man 
singing  a  song.  The  woman  sn utiles,  like  a  young  cow,  when 
tlie  rope  is  first  put  into  her  nostrils  ;  and  the  man  wheezes,  like 
ta  old  Pundit,  who  has  been  repeating  his  bead  roll,  till  the 
flowers  of  his  chaplct  are  as  dry  as  his  throat*  To  my  seeming 
it  is  vastly  ridiculous/ 

After  something  more  in  this  strain,  and  after  Charudatta  has 
particularly  entrusted  Maitreya  with  the  charge  of  Vasaota- 
scna's  casket  of  jewels,  ti^ie  two  Brahmans  drop  asleep. 
While  they  are  asleep^  a  dissipated  blade,  named  ServiUaka^ 
breaks  in  upon  the  scene,  on  a  burglarious  errand,  and  adroit- 
ly plunders  the  sleeping  Maitreya  of  the  casket  of  jewels ; 
which  he  designs  as  a  present  for  Madunikh^  the  handmaiden 
of  Vasantasena,  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  and  whose  freedom 
he  hopes  to  purchase  with  this  treasure,  A  serv^ant  soon  enters, 
who,  discovering  tlio  robbery,  awakens  her  master  and  his 
friend.  Charudatta  is  of  course  dismayed  at  the  loss  of  tlie  rich 
casket,  which  he  had  received  as  a  pledge,  and  which,  in  conse- 
qtieoce  of  his  poverty^  he  feard  it  will  be  thought  be  has  him- 
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self  secreted.  The  senrant  carries  back  to  hex  mistress^  th^  | 
wife  of  Cbanidatta,  the  tale  of  her  master's  sorrow,  at  the  loss  ^ 
the  casket ;  and  this  excellent  lady  immediately  determines  t<|] 
f^iTe  up  to  her  husband  a  string  of  diamonds,  the  last  remnaat  c 
lier  bridal  treasures,  to  enable  him  therewith  to  make  som^l 
compensation  to  Vasanlasena,  for  the  loss  of  her  jewels.  Willi  I 
this  string  of  diamonds,  accordinf^ly,  Maiireya  is  sent,  in  the  nam^ 
of  Charudatta,  to  the  bouse  of  Vasantasena,  with  tlie  message^] 
that  Charndatta,  having  rashly  engaged  in  play  and  lost  tho] 
casket  at  the  gaming  table,  was  now  desirous  of  making  com-  ] 
pensation  with  a  string  of  jewels. 

Meantime,  however,  and  before  this  errand  is  performed, 
Servillaka,  the  innamoraio  of  Vasantasena's  handmaiden^ 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  stolen  the  casket,  comes  and  presents 
it  to  tlie  said  maiden,  Madanika,  in  order  tbat  with  it  she  may  , 
purchase  her  fi-eedom  of  her  mistress  Vasantasena.  On  his 
acquainting  Madanika  with  the  manner  of  acquiring  the  cask-  I 
et,  tlie  latter,  immediately  recognising  it  as  the  property  of 
her  mistress,  confided  to  Charudatia,  easily  convinces  Ser- 
villaka  of  the  necessity  of  returning  it,  either  to  her  lady  or 
Chaiudatta;  and  between  them  they  devise  the  plan,  that 
Servillaka  should  pretend  to  be  a  messenger  sent  by  Charu- 
daltu  to  restore  it  to  her.  While  tliis  Utde  device  is  arranging, 
Vasanlasena,  unknown  to  the  lovers,  overhears  it  all,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  room.  Thus  let  into  the  secret,  Vasan- 
lasena approaches,  and  with  all  imaginable  gravity  receives  the 
casket  from  Servillaka ;  and  having  informed  him  tliat  it  wa» 
agreed  between  her  and  Charudatia,  that  whenever  the  casket 
was  returned,  the  messenger,  who  brought  it,  should  receivo 
Madanika  for  his  pains,  she  bestows  the  maiden  on  Servillalia. 
The  lovers,  from  this  act  of  generosity,  perceive  tliat  Vasaata-* 
sena  was,  they  know  ,not  how,  in  possession  of  tlieir  little  ;j 
secret,  and  aware  of  their  fidelity  to  her  in  restoring  tlie  jewels* 

In  this  part  of  the  play,  the  underplot  is  first  brought  into 
notice.  The  king,  Fhlaka^  is  universally  detested  as  a  tyrant,.! 
SLud  is  particularly  odious  to  the  Brahiiiaus.  A  prophecy  is  cur- 
rent that  Jlryiika^  the  son  of  a  cowherd,  shall  ascend  the  throne 
in  his  place  ;  and  alaroied  by  this  prophecy,  the  king  sends 
out  to  apprehend  Aryaka  and  his  followers,  and  cast  tliera  into 
prison.  Among  tliesc  followers  are  the  gamester  Darduraka 
(whom  we  mentioned  above,  as  having  interfered  in  behalf  of  j 
the  Samvahaka),  and  also  Servillaka.     Servillaka  hasoo  soon- 
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et  received   Madanika   from    Vasantasena's   hand,  than  the 

Sublic  crier  comes  round,  proclaiming  that  Arjraka  is  in  prison. 
errOinka  determines  to  50  and  ronse  his  friends,  to  relieve 
Mie,  and  meantime  sends  his  newly  acquired  mistress,  for  safe* 
tf,  to  the  bouse  of  the  aforesaid  Rebljila,  the  singer. 

Bj'  this  time,  Maitreja,  the  friend  of  Charudaita,  arrives  at 
Vasantasena's  house,  to  bring  ilie  string  of  diamonds,  in  compen- 
rnt&m  for  the  supposed  lost  casket.  Here  an  extraordinary 
scene  is  set  forth,  and  one  which,  if  the  resources  of  the  Hindu 
scene-painters  are  on  a  level  with  tlie  poet's  genius,  must  have 
been  in  representation  truly  splendid.  Maitreya  is  taken  through 
eight  successive  courts,  composing  the  house  of  Vasantasena  ; 
8ijd  pausing  in  each,  the  seivant  who  guides  him,  and  Maitreya, 
describe  in  diologiie,  the  various  parts  of  the  domestic  ernno- 
my,  display^  and  furniture,  connected  with  each  court.  They 
SI  last  get  access  to,  the  lady  herself,  the  mistress  of  al!  this 
magnificence.  She  takes  the  jewels  from  Maitreya,  not  be- 
Myiag  to  him,  that  she  has  already  received  back  her  casket ; 
and  informs  Maitreya,  that  she  shall  \isit  his  friend  in  the  eve- 
ning. Maitreya,  who  is  somewhat  misantliropic,  conceives  that 
lie  object  of  this  visit  is  to  extort  from  Charudatta  some  fur- 
iker  compensation  for  the  casket. 

We  have  now  reached  the  fifth  act ;  but  a  Hindu  play  is 
not  so  soon  disposed  of.  The  visit  of  Vasantasena,  promised 
b  the  last  act,  now  takes  place,  in  spite  of  an  impending  storm. 
Imitating  the  fabricated  message,  which  Charudatta  had  sent 
her,  relative  to  the  loss  of  the  t^asket,  she  tells  him,  that  having 
Itaked  the  necklace  he  had  sent  her,  at  piny,  and  lost  it,  she 
bad  come  to  make  him  compensation ;  and  presents  him  the 
ilbresaid  casket  of  jewels.  Chanidalta  then  learns  how  she 
became  possessed  of  it;  and  the  storm  having  meantime  in- 
creased, Vasantasena  yields  to  Charudatta's  invitation,  diat  she 
would  pass  the  night  at  his  house. 

The  next  act  represents  Vasantasena  preparing  to  proceed, 
in  Charudatta's  litter,  to  the  public  flower  garden,  PrnhpaJca" 
randaj  whither  Charudatta  has  already  repaired.  Before 
leaving  the  house,  Vasantasena  sees  the  child  of  Charudatta, 
dmwing  his  eariJien  (oy  cart,  and  weeping  for  a  golden  one, 
such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  possession  of  a  playmate,  the  child 
of  a  rich  landholder,     Vasantasena  takes  off  her  jewels,  and 

ling  diem  into  die  child's  earthen  cart,  bids  his  nurse  take 
10  buy  a  golden  cart,  from  the  sale  of  die  jewels.     This 
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incident  has  an  important  connexion  mAt  the  catastrophe  of  the 
piece,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  7%e  Toy  Cart. 

While  Vasantasena  is  getting  ready  to  repair  in  Chamdatta's 
litter  to  the  public  flower  garden,  the  litter  of  her  old  but  de- 
tested suitor,  Samst'hanaka,  the  Rajah's  brother-in-law,  passes 
by,  on  his  way  to  the  same  spot  The  driver  leaves  the  car- 
riage for  a  moment  on  the  stage,  to  go  and  assist  a  peasant, 
whose  wagon  he  had  forced  into  a  slough.  While  he  is  off  the 
stage,  Vasantasena  hastily  enters,  mistakes  the  litter  of  the 
Rajah's  brother-in-law,  for  that  of  Charudatta,  which  she  sup- 
posed to  be  in  attendance,  gets  into  it,  and  draws  the  curtain. 
The  driver,  St^havaraka,  now  returns,  and  not  knowbg  that  Va- 
santasena is  in  the  vehicle,  drives  on  to  the  flower  garden* 

At  this  juncture,  Aryaka,  the  aspirer  to  the  throne,  having 
escaped  from  prison,  by  the  aid  of  Servillaka,  whom  we  left 
engaging  in  his  relief,  appears  upon  the  stage,  followed  by  ofll- 
cers  in  pursuit  at  a  distance.  Charudatta's  litter  at  this  mo- 
ment, designed  to  take  Vasantasena  to  the  flower  garden^ 
comes  in  ;  and  Aryaka  adroitly  enters  it,  undistinguished  by 
the  driver,  who  believes  it  to  be  the  lady  that  enters,  and 
thus  drives  off  to  the  flower  garden,  with  the  fugitive  state- 
prisoner  and  pretender  to  the  throne,  concealed  in  die  vehicle. 

On  the  way  to  the  garden,  the  vehicle  is  arrested  by  two 
captains  of  the  guard,  one  of  whom,  however,  Chandanakoj  is 
friendly  to  Aryaka's  cause.  Chandanaka  undertakes  to  search 
the  litter,  and  reports  to  Vtrakaj  his  comrade,  that  it  contains 
the  lady  Vasantasena.  His  comrade,  however,  who  is  hostile 
to  the  cause  of  Aryaka,  has  his  suspicions  awakened,  and  insists 
upon  searching  the  litter  himself.  This  Chandanaka  will  not 
let  him  do,  and  an  affray  takes  place  between  them,  in  which 
Viraka  being  worsted,  flies  to  the  palace  to  denounce  Chan- 
danaka. After  he  is  gone,  the  latter  gives  Aryaka  a  sword ; 
and  Aryaka  drives  off,  promising  friendship  and  (Protection  to 
Chandanaka,  in  the  event  of  his  own  success.  Chanda- 
naka retires  to  collect  his  friends  and  relatives,  in  order  to  go 
to  court,  to  meet  the  accusation  of  Viraka. 

The  seventh  act  introduces  Charudatta  and  his  friend  Mai« 
treya,  arrived  at  tlie  flower  garden,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the 
approach  of  Vasantasena.  Charudatta's  carriage  arrives,  and 
Maitreya  going  to  assist  the  lady  in  alighting,  finds,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, that  it  contains  not  the  lady,  but  the  fugitive 
Aryaka.      He  implores  the  protection  of  Charudatta,  wba 
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i bound  by  duty  to  a  suppliant)  accords  it,  and  removes  the 
etters  from  Aryalca*s  feet.  By  tills  action,  of  course,  he  lays 
Aryaka  under  infinite  obligalions.  Deeuiing  it,  however,  un- 
safe, after  such  a  transaction,  to  remain  on  tiie  spot,  he  gives 
up  the  appoinimenl  lo  meet  Vasanlasena,  and  goes  home, 

The  eighth  act  opens  wiih  the  appearance  of  our  old 
friend,  the  Samvuliaka,  or  joinl-kneader,  now  transformed  into  a 
Budhist,  or  medicant  devotee,  who  enters  the  flower  garden. 
The  Rajali^s  brother,  the  abandoned  Samst'hanaka,  with  his 
attendant,  follows  shortly  after,  and  wantonly  mahreals  die 
poor  Budhist,  who  takes  refuge  from  his  blows,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  garden.  Presently  l[ie  carnage  of  Samst'hanaka  comes 
on,  into  which,  as  w^e  hav'e  already  seen,  Vasantaseiia  had 
iuadvertendy  tlirown  herself.  She  is  now,  therefore,  in  the 
presence  of  her  old  pursuer,  Samsrhanaka,  whose  passion  for 
her  she  returns  by  the  most  decided  aversion.  Samst'hanaka 
approaches  her  witli  expressions  of  respect,  but  sljo  spurns 
hiDi  Willi  her  foot.  This  treatment  converts  his  passion  into 
deadly  haired,  and  he  resolves  to  destroy  her.  He  first  en- 
deavors lo  persuade  his  tutor,  and  then  tlie  driver  of  the 
carriage,  St  havaraka,  to  kill  her ;  they  both,  however,  refuse 
to  execute  the  cruel  act,  and  leave  him.  Slung  by  the  con- 
tinued s'p^rnof  ihc  lady,  he  seizes  and  strangles  her  himself,  and 
leares  her  for  dead.  His  tutor  returning,  and  finding  the  cruel 
deed  accomplished,  forswears  the  friendship  of  Samst'hanaka, 
and  flies  to  attach  himself  lo  the  cause  of  Aryaka.  Satnsi'hana- 
ka,  after  covering  the  body  of  Vasantasena  with  leaves,  goes  off 
lo  court)  lo  denounce  Charudatta  for  having  murdered  her,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  her  wealth.  The  poor  Budhist,  who 
has  been  concealed  in  tlie  recesses  of  the  garden,  now  comes 
in,  tnd  accidentally  discovers  the  lady  ;  who,  not  having  been 
wliolly  suffocated,  revives  by  his  assistance,  and  is  conducted 
by  bim  to  a  neighborhig  convent. 

The  ninth  act  opens  widi  the  hall  of  justice,  in  which  a 
conn  is  held,  Samst'hanaka  appears  and  denounces  Ch;u-u- 
datta,  for  having  nuirdered  Vasantasena.  While  this  trial  is 
proceeding,  Viraka,  the  captain  of  tlje  walcli  above  mentioned, 
CQleTS  tJie  court,  and  lays  his  complaint  against  Chandanaka 
fijT  ihe  assault.  From  Viraka's  complaint,  it  appears,  tlial 
Vasantasena  had  been  reported  to  be  in  the  carriage  of  Char- 
tnlitta,  shortly  before  her  assassination.  As  Charudatia  had 
already,  in  ihc  course  of  the  trial,  denied  any  knowledge,  where 
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she  was,  the  fact  thus  disclosed  awakens  suspicion  against  him. 
This  suspicion  is  confiimed  by  anodier  unfortunate  occurrence. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Vasantasena  had  filled  the  earthen 
toy  cart  of  Charudatta's  child  with  jewels,  to  enable  him  to  buy 
a  golden  one.  The  child's  mother,  however,  refuses  to  permit 
the  child  to  keep  the  jewels,  and  gives  them  \6  Maitreya  to 
take  back  to  Vasantasena.  While  on  the  way  to  perform  this 
errand,  Maitreya  enters  the  court,  and,  having  there  learned 
the  state  of  things,  falls  into  a  controversy,  and  finally  into  an 
affiay,  with  the  accuser  of  Charudatta,  Samst'hanaka,  the  king's 
brother.  In  the  personal  struggle  between  them,  Vasantase- 
na's  jewels  drop  from  Maitreya's  girdle.  That  lady's  mother, 
who  is  present  in  court,  as  a  witness,  recognises  the  jewels  as 
her  daughter's.  This  last  point  of  circumstantial  evidence,  is 
regarded  by  the  court  as  proving  Charudatta's  guilt,  and  he  is 
accordingly  convicted.  Being  a  Brahman  he  is  not  liable,  by 
the  Hindu  law,  to  capital  punishment.  It  is  the  duty,  how- 
ever, of  the  Rajah  to  pronounce  the  sentence,  and  he,  m  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Brahmans, 
orders  Chanidatta  to  be  impaled. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  act  we  have  the  preparaticms 
for  the  execution  of  Charudatta,  who  is  conducted  towards 
the  scaffold  by  two  executioners,  whose  demeanor-  is  very 
much  in  the  style  of  that  of  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet.  The 
fatal  procession  passes  under  the  windows  of  Samst'hanaka's 

Ealace.  His  servant,  St'havaraka,  the  driver  aforesaid,  who 
ad  refused  to  kill  Vasantasena,  and  who  had  seen  his  master 
do  it,  and  is  now  confined  by  his  master  to  prevent  his 
appearing  in  court,  hears  the  proclamation,  announcing  Cham-' 
datta's  guilt  and  sentence.  He  determines  to  attempt  to  save 
him ;  and,  unable  to  burst  the  door  of  ins  apartment,  leaps  from 
the  window.  He  appears  before  the  executionefs,  and  the 
assembled  crowd,  declares  the  innocence  of  Chat^datta,  anii 
the  guilt  of  his  master,  Samst'hanaka.  The  crowd,  with  whom 
Charudatta  is  a  favorite,  joyfully  believe  his  testimony;  but 
Samst'hanaka  succeeds  in  casting  suspicion  on  his  servant,  as 
a  runaway  slave,  and  the  preparations  for  the  execution  draw 
to  a  close.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  mendicant  devotee 
comes  forward,  leading  in  the  ladyi^asantasena  herself.  The 
executioners  refuse,  of  course,  to  take  the  life  of  Charudatta, 
for  having  murdered  her.  Thus  restored  to  each  other,  Cha-» 
nidaita  avows  his  purpose  of  making  Vasantasena  his  wife,  the 
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Hindu  law  imposiDg  no  obligation  of  monogamy.  Ai  the  sanne 
moment  ServilJaka  appears  on  the  scene,  and  comrnimiciites 
ihe  inlelligeuce,  that  the  po!ilical  revolyiioii  is  completed,  the 
Rajah  killed,  and  Aryaka  sealed  on  the  throne  in  Ins  place. 
Saaisl'himuka,  arrested  by  die  incensed  people,  is  now  dragged 
forward,  in  chains,  but,  by  the  magnanimity  of  Charudalia, 
is  again  set  at  liberty.  Another  trouWe  now  presents  itself. 
The  wife  of  Charudatta,  supposing  her  husband  executed, 
prepares  to  bnni  herself,  as  becomes  an  affectionate  Hindu 
widow,  Fortunaiely,  however,  her  design  is  discovered  j 
iod  ber  husband  and  the  odier  dramatis  personm^  repairing  to 
the  funeral  pyre,  which  is  already  kindled,  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  her  purpose,  Tiie  happy  wife  is  of  course  overjoyed 
it  findin*^  her  husband  alive,  and  restored  by  pohlical  changes 
to  prosperity  and  power,  and  kindly  embraces  Vasaiitascna  as 
a  sbler.  The  new  king,  Aryaka,  requiting  his  obligations  to 
Charudatta,  raises  Vasantasena  to  the  rank  of  his  kinswoman, 
uid  Scrvillaka,  throsving  a  veil  over  her,  elevates  her  from  the 
place  of  a  courtezan,  to  llmt  of  a  Brahniaii's  wife  \  and  thus 
the  piece  ends* 

Such  is  the  story  of  Tht  Toy  Carl ;  and  the  reader  who 
has  attentively  perused  the  foregoing  sketch,  will  feel  that  it  is  full 
of  incidents,  judiciously  combined.  Almost  every  occurrence, 
however  slight,  is  important  in  the  business  of  the  piece. 
The  unities  of  lime  and  place  are  neglected;  but  that  of 
action  is  adnnrably  preserved ;  and  the  translator  justly  re- 
marks, tliat  *  the  connexion  of  the  two  plots  is  much  better 
maintained,  than  in  the  play  we  usually  refer  to,  as  a  happy 
specimen  of  such  a  combination.  The.  Spanish  Friar, ^ 

It  is,  of  course,  unfair  to  look,  in  die  translation,  for  a  speci- 
men  of  the  style  of  the  original,  *  The  music  of  the  Sanscrit 
composition,*  says  Mr  Wilson,  *  must  be  ever  inadequately 
represented  by  any  other  tongue,*  We  mny  add,  thai  in  no 
composition  is  it  more  completely  out  of  the  question,  to  convey 
an  idea  of  style,  in  a  translation,  dian  in  popular  drama,  paint- 
ing scenes  of  real  life,  in  a  distant  region,  and  at  a  remote 
period  of  time.  The  Toy  Cart  is  unquestionably  a  perform- 
ance of  great  antiquity.  Many  points  of  manners,  touched 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  play,  ajvpear,  from  Mr  ^Vilson's 
«luotalions  of  tlie  Sanscrit  coaimeniary,  to  be  now.  obscure, 
even  to  the  Hindus.  Whoever  will  ask  himself  the  question, 
how  Shakspoare  would  probably   read,  one  or  two   ihouband 
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years  ^hence,  literally  translated  into  the  language  that  may 
then  be  current  in  Calcutta,  may  judge  of  tlie  disadvantage  to 
which  a  Sanscrit  play,  written  at  least  a  thousand  years  ago, 
is  read  in  a  literal  English  version,  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  say  something  of  the  other  specimen 
of  the  Hindu  theatre,  presented  us  by  Mr  Wilson.  It  is  enti- 
tled VUcrama  and  Urvasi,  or  7%c  Hero  and  the  Nymph,  and 
is  comprised  in  five  acts.  This  play  is  the  production  of  the 
renowned  bard  of  ancient  India,  Calidasa,  one  of  whose  dra- 
mas, *  Sacontala,'  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  already  so 
well  known  to  the  world,  in  the  version  of  Sir  William  Jones.* 
At  the  time  be  published  the  translation  of  ^  Sacontal&,'  that 
play  and  the  present  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  dramatic 
productions  of  the  '  Indian  Shakespeare.'  Mr  Wilson,  how- 
ever, mentions  the  present  drama,  as  one  of  the  tkret  attrib- 
uted to  Calidasa. 

The  common  opinion  makes  Calidasa  the  chief  of  the  nine 
poets  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Vicramaditya,  whose 
death,  fifty-six  years  before  our  Savior,  makes  an  epoch  in 
Indian  history.  This  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  age 
of  Lucretius  at  Rome,  who  died  the  day  that  Vii^  was  bom, 
and  to  this  coincidence  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion,  in  Mr 
Grant's  '  Poem  on  the  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the  East,'  in 
the  following  lines ; — 

*  Hail,  happy  years  !  when  every  lyre  was  strung, 
And  every  clime  with  mirth  and  music  rung. 
While  Asia's  voice  her  Calidasa  blest, 
Hark,  kindred  spirits  answered  from  the  West. 
There  all  his  Icily  notes  Lucretius  gave, 
And  epic  transports  burst  on  Mincio's  wave ; 
While  roved  the  matin  bee  o'er  sweetest  flowers, 
And  all  Hymettus  bloomed  in  Tibur's  bowers. 
Oh,  could  some  god  have  rent  the  veil  away, 
And  joined  in  one  the  masters  of  the  lay  ! ' 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr  Bentley,  who 
places  the  reign  of  Vicramadit}'a  in  the  eleventh  century,  finds 
a  poet  Calidasa  in  the  same  period,  and  thus  robs  the  bard  of 
a  full  half  of  his  two  thousand  years.  We  profess  not  a  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  give  an  opinion  of  the 
■  — ■  ■  '       ■  -  " — — — — 

* '  Sacontala '  was  republished  in  Boston,  some  years  since,  in  a , 
periodical  work  entitled  The  Emerald. 
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nportance 
ralure-  II  is  somewhat  strange  that  such  a  doubt  should  be 
started.  Tije  only  man,  into  whose  head  a  similar  doubt  ever 
entered  wiih  res|)ect  lo  classral  literature,  Father  Hardoiiin, 
was  bnmediaiely  reputed,  quoad  Aoc,  insane.  No  one  ever 
took  the  trouble  to  refute  the  suggestion.  Mr  Bentley's  sen- 
timents were  offered  lo  tiie  world  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,^  * 
and  rest  partly  on  astronomical  calculations.  !t  is  a  nijilter  of 
jusl  surprise,  rliat  the  series  of  the  historlcai  and  other  lite- 
rature of  the  Hindus  should  not  instantly  present  tlie  means 
of  refuting,  or  establishing,  so  important  a  suggestion. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  introduce  an  analysis  of  the 
play  of  Calidasa,  of  which  Mr  Wilson  has  afforded  us  a 
translation.  This  we  the  less  regret,  as  the  play  of  *  Saconlala' 
vSbfds  an  adequate  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  its  author.  It 
is  not,  like  The  Toy  Carty  a  scene  from  real  life,  but  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  mythology  of  India  j  and  its  personages  are  part- 
ly derived  from  the  divinities  and  demigods  of  die  Hindu 
Piintheon*  The  comniencement  of  the  first  act  may  serve  as 
a  sample  of  llie  performancej  and  particularly  of  the  manner 
of  llie  translator,  Mr  Wilson.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  lop  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains. 

*  EfUer  in  the  Air  a  Troop  of  Apsarmas  or  Npnpks  of  Heaven, 
Nymphs.  Help,  help,  if  any  friend  be  nigh, 

To  aid  tlje  daughters  of  the  sky. 
EnUr  Ptirurtwas  i  in  a  kcavmly  car  driven  by  his  Charioieerm^ 
Pur,     Suspend  your  cries,  in  me  behold  a  friend, 
Ptirtiravas^  returning  from  the  sphere 
Of  the  wide  glancing  sun  ;  comtnand  my  aid, 
And  tell  me  what  you  dread. 
RoMbhd,     A  demon's  violence. 

Fur,     What  violence  presumes  the  fiend  to  offer. 
ihutkd»     Great  king,  it  thus  has  clianced  ;  we  measured  back 
Our  steps  from  an  assembly  of  llie  Gods 
Held  in  Katrra^s  |  halt — before  us  stepped 
The  graceful  Urvasi^  the  Nymph  who^  charms 
Defeated  Jndra^s  stratagems,  and  shamed 
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f  Fururavas  ia  a  king  of  high  descent,  being  sprung  by  his  mother 
H^  from  the  sun,  and  his  father  Budha  from  the  moon,  being  the 
frtodsoD  of  the  latter,  and  great  grandion  of  the  former, 

t  The  god  of  riches. 
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Pur. 


Rembkd. 

Put. 

Eembhd. 

Pur. 


The  loTeliness  of  Sri  *— the  brightest  ornament 
Of  heaven:  when  on  our  path  4he  haughty  Danaoa 
Kesi,  the  monarch  of  the  golden  city  t 
Sprang  fierce  and  bore  the  struggling  nymph  awaj. 
Which  path  pursued  the  wretch  ? 

Sahtganya.    'Tis  yonder. 

Pur.        Banish  your  fears. 

I  go  to  rescue  and  restore  your  friend. 

The  act  is  worthy  of  your  high  descent. 
Where  wait  you  my  return  1 

Here— on  this  peak 
The  towering  Hemakuta.\ 
(To  the  Charioteer.)    Bend  our  course 
To  yonder  point,  and  urge  the  rapid  steeds 
To  swiilest  flight — 'tis  done  ;  before  the  car 
Like  Tollied  dust  the  scattering  clouds  divide ; 
The  whirling  wheel  deceives  the  dazzled  eye. 
And  double  round  the  axle  seems  to  circle  ; 
The  waving  chowrie  on  the  steed's  broad  brow 
Points  backward,  motionless  as  in  a  picture  ; 
And  backward  streams  the  banner  from  the  breeze 
We  meet —immovable. — We  should  outstrip 
The  flight  of  Vainateya^  §  and  must  surely 
Overtake  the  ravisher.  [Ezeuni. 

Rembha.      Now  sisters  on,  and  blithely  seek 

The  golden  mountain's  glittering  peak ; 
Secure  the  king  extracts  the  dart. 
That  rankles  in  each  anxious  heart. 

Menakd.       We  need  not  fear  ;  his  arm  can  quell 
The  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  hell. 
What  makes  he  here — but  aid  to  bring 
From  mortal  realms  to  Swergc^s  king ; 
And  is  not  to  his  valor  given 
Command  o'er  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  ?     {they  j^oceed, 

Renibhd.      Joy,  sisters,  joy,  the  king  advances  ; 
High  o'er  yon  ridgy  rampart  dances 
The  deer-emblazoned  banner — See 
The  heavenly  car  rolls  on  ;  'tis  he. 

*  The  wife  of  Vishnu,  goddess  of  prosperity  and  beauty, 
f  Hiranyajmr^  is  the  name  in  the  text 
X  The  Grolden,  or  Snowy  Peak. 
§  Garura  the  son  of  Vinata. 


Abt.  V. — 1.  A  SUttutkal  and    Commercial  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Giuiietnala  in  Spanish  America,  containing 
important  Particulars  relative  to  its  Productions,  Manu' 
fmturts^    Customs,  fyc,   with  an  Account  of  its  Conquest 
bjj  the    Spaniards,    and   a    JSTarrative  oj  the  principal 
Events  down  to  the  present    l^ime.      By   D-  Domingo 
JtUHROS.      Translated  by  J.  Bailf.      8vo-     pp.  520* 
London.     1823, 
.  Constitncion  de  la  Republica  Federal  de  Centro^imerir- 1 
ca,  dada  por  la  Asamldea  JVacional   Constliuyente  en  22  \ 
de  N'oviembre  de  1824,     Guatemala,      1825.  [ 

3.  Cofistitucion  del  Ustado  del  Salvador,  S.  Salvador* 
1824. 

4,  Constitucion  Politica  del  Estado  de  J^icaragna,  decre^ 
iada  y  sancionada  por  la  Asamblea  Constituyente  en  el 
Mo  de  1826,     Guatemala.      1826, 

6.  Mensage  del  C,  Manuel  Jose'  Arce,  Presidente  de  la 
Rtpublica  de  Centro^mirica^  al  Congreso  Federal, 
Guatemala.     182G. 

6,  Discursos  de  Jose'  del  Valle,  en  el  Congreso  Federal 
de  Cent ro' America  de  1826.    Guatemala. 

7.  El  LiberaL  El  Indicador,  El  Centinela  del  Saha- 
dor.  Redactor  General,  [Newspapers  primed  in  Cea- 
tral  America,] 

8,  Proyecto  de  Reforma  del  Sistema  de  Hacienda  y  Erec- 
don  de  un  Banco  JVacional  de  Centra- America^  por 
J,  M,  K.  [S.  Juan  Manltel  Rodriguez,]  Guatemala. 
1827. 

9.  Manificstos  y  Decretos  del  iirft  del  Estado  de  Guate- 
mala y  del  Presidente  de  Centro-Amcrica  ;  Cartas  de  los 
Gohiemos  del  Salvador^  de  Honduras,  JVkaragua  y 
Costa  Rica,  ^c,  ^c,     1826-7. 

_       Thk  ancient  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  now  the   Republic  of 
^CJCentTftl  America,  the  least  known  of  ibe  great  political  frag- 
ments of  die  Spanish   empire  in  the  West,  is  by  no  means  the 
letst  important.      Destitute  of  commercial  relations  with  the 
tiutcd  States,   and  the  maritime  powers  of  EuropCj  and   less 
fAliJguished  than  other  portions  of  Spanish  America,   by  the 
^  ptiMsioo  of  abundant   mines  of  gold  or  silver,  tt   remained, 
the  period  of  its  independence,  in  comparative  obscurity. 
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Long  after  the  stormy  course  of  the  revolution  had  begun  to 
coDvuIse  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  and  Peru,  consign- 
ing them  to  die  ravages  of  hostile  invasion,  or  the  scarcely  more 
tolerable  effects  of  civil  discord,  Guatemala  continued  tranquilly 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country.  Even  the 
disturbances  in  tlie  contiguous  government  of  Meuco,  failed 
to  interrupt  its  repose,  or  produce  any  manifestation  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  among  its  inhabitants.  Guatemala  appeared 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  all-absorbing  interest,  awakened  by  the 
career  of  its  more  powerful  neighbor,  in  whose  fate  its  own 
was  inevitably  involved. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Central  America,  when  the  act 
for  acknowledging  the  national  existence  of  the  new  republics, 
that  proud  testimony  of  our  country's  public  jusuce  and  politi- 
'  cal  magnanimity,  was  passed,  witli  the  unanhnous  approbation 
of  the  people.  But  those  circumstances,  which  induced  the 
Council  of  tlie  Indies,  to  give  Guatemala  a  separate  govern- 
ment, influenced  the  inhabitants  in  their  choice  of  a  political 
system,  when  tlie  yoke  of  colonial  servitude  was  finally  broken* 
They  desired  that  independence  as  a  nation,  which  they  had 
always  enjoyed  in  substance  as  a  province,  and  which  their 
population,  geographical  extent,  resources,  and  local  position, 
gave  them  reasonable  pretensions  to  demand.  Fortunate  in 
one  respect,  beyond  most  of  their  compatriots,  they  have  had  no 
foreign  armies  to  struggle  against,  for  the  achievement  of  their 
freedom ;  and,  although  nearly  the  last  to  raise  the  standard 
of  independence,  they  have  been  among  the  first  to  complete 
the  organization  of  constitutional  forms  of  government.  Avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  information  contained  in  the  publications, 
enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  brief  account  of  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  the  new  republic. 

As  regulated  before  the  revolution,  Guatemala  comprised 
most  of  the  isthmus,  which  unites  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, stretcliing  along  from  Yucatan  and  Tabasco  to  Vera- 
gua,  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  on 
the  other.  The  Republic  of  Central  America  is  intended 
to  cover  the  same  territor}*^,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
confederation  is  divided  into  the  five  states  of  Guatemala,  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  To  these  the 
province  of  Chiapas  properly  belongs,  and  has  been  united,  we 
believe,  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  by  the 
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other  states.  It  needs  only  the  bare  inspection  of  a  map  to 
show  how  favorably  this  region  is  situated,  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  for  cultivatiog  commercial  iDtercourse,  either 
with  otlier  parts  of  America,  or  willi  the  nations  of  both  Asia 
and  Europe.  Altliough  the  seacoast  on  the  Atlaniic  side  is 
insalubrious,  like  iliat  of  Mexico,  and  subject  also  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  to  violent  storms,  yet  it  is  accessible  on 
each  sea  by  means  of  numerous  harbors  ;  and  rivers,  commu- 
nicating with  tlie  interior  of  the  country,  intersect  it  in  every 
direction.  Whilst  Guatemala  lay  burled  in  the  darkness  of 
Spanish  coloQial  administration,  tlic  advantages  of  its  position, 
although  known  to  the  world,  were  held  of  little  account, 
because  it  required  tlie  intervention  of  a  revolution  to  create 
the  possibility  of  converting  thera  to  any  useful  purpose.  Its 
fdvenues  hardly  sufficed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  provincial 
pirerament.  The  Spanish  king,  *  who  neither  knew  where 
Honduras  was,  nor  what  were  bis  own  possessions  there, 
probably  knew  still  less  of  Guatemala  ;  and  his  successors, 
bred  in  equal  imbecility  and  ignorance  with  himself,  miglit 
never  have  heard  of  its  existence,  but  for  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  cocoa  produced  in  Soconusco,  wliich  was  gathered 
lobe  made  into  chocolate  for  tlie  especial  use  of  tlie  royal  table. 
And  although  in  Guatemala  w^e  discover  fewer  traces  of  the 
borrid  tyranny,  which  llie  Spaniards  exercised  over  many  part5 
of  America,  yet  the  single  fact,  that  so  fine  a  country  remain- 
ed until  lately  with  its  resources  unappreciated,  and  almost 
imknow^D}  speaks  volumes  against  the  barbarous  maxims  of 
misrule,  to  which  its  prosperity  was  relendessly  sacrificed. 
Guided  by  the  principles,  and  stimulated  by  the  invigorating 
spirit  of  liberty,  we  may,  periiaps,  hope  to  see  Central  Ameri- 
ca one  day  become  the  point  of  union  for  tlie  commerce  of 
of  boti)  oceans. 

Next  to  the  position  of  Guatemala,  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  natural  features  is  the  number  of  its  volcanoes.  Of  tliese 
tii«  volcano  of  Ometep  is  worthy  of  note,  for  its  situation  upon 
tn  island  in  the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua*  That  of  Tajainulco, 
m  the  old  province  of  Quezaltenango,  is  subject  to  frequent 
eruptions,  notwithstanding  which  there  is  a  considerable  villnge 
It  its  base.  Near  the  village  of  Masaya,  in  Nicaragua,  is  tlie 
Tolcano  called  Nindiri,  whicli  discharged  a  torrent  of  lava  into 
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ih«  lake  of  Masaya,  in  1775,  destroying  the  fish  m  the  lake, 
and  heating  the  lands  adjacent  to  its  course,  so  thai  the  cattle 
pasturing  on  them  perished.  Not  far  from  the  village  is  an 
extinct  volcano,  called  Inficrno  de  Masaya  by  the  Conquista^ 
dores,  in  whose  lime  it  was  the  most  remarkable  one  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala.  If  tlje  hbiorians  of  that  day  may  be 
credited,  iJie  crater  of  this  volcano  was  constantly  filled  wiili 
molten  lava,  or  with  metallic  substances  In  a  state  of  fusion, 
which  frequently  boiled  up,  and  emitted  a  brilliant  light,  illu- 
miQatiDg  the  country  for  miles  around,  and  disiinctly  visible 
tweniyfive  leagues  off  at  sea.  But  tliese  volcanoes  are  now 
all  insignificant,  compared  with  those  in  the  neighborliood  of 
the  city  of  Guatemala. 

The  site  of  the  capital,  it  should*  be  premised,  has  been 
twice  changed.  Originally  it  was  built  on  the  spot  called 
Ciiidad  Vieja,  from  whence  it  was  removed  in  1541,  about  a 
league  to  Old  Guatemala,  and  In  1776  was  finally  established 
at  New  Guatemala.  Tliese  successive  removals  were  tlie  con- 
sequence of  disastrous  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  erupllons, 
which  frequently  occurred  in  die  tract  where  llie  old  cities 
were  founded*  Ciudad  Vieja  stood  at  the  fool  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  called  Volcan  de  Agiia,  northeast  of  which  is  Old 
Guatemala.  This  mountain  is  of  a  conical  shape,  covered 
with  a  fertile  soil,  and  surrounded  by  villages,  and  valleys  pro- 
ducing the  most  luxuriant  crops*  Standing  on  its  summit,  the 
spectator  can  embrace  at  one  view  the  most  sublime  and  splen- 
did prospect  in  nature.  Near  at  hand  are  the  mouniains  of 
Pacaya,  and  Volcan  de  Fuego,  amid  nch  farms  and  numerous 
hanilels,  the  city  of  Guatemala,  the  village  and  beautiful  lake  of 
Amalitan,.  and  a  country  remarkably  picturesque  in  lis  features. 
Farther  off  may  be  seen  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  die  north,  the 
Pacific  on  the  south,  and  on  each  hand  a  vast  extent  of  land 
from  the  city  of  San  Salvador  to  the  plains  of  Chiapa.  Every 
tiling  attractive  and  delightful,  which  the  bounty  of  nature  af- 
fords, is  profusely  lavished  over  this  charming  region,  w^hich 
yet  is  visited  by  a  curse  that  renders  all  its  blessings  unavail- 
ing. It  forms  llic  roof  of  a  range  of  subterraneous  vaults, 
teeming  with  pent  up  fires,  which  often  convulse  the  earth,  and 
occasionally  burst  forth  in  most  terrific  explosions. 

At  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  culled  Volcan  de  Agua,  is 
a  kind  of  crater,  although  no  tradition  exists  of  its  having  ever 
emitted  fire.    But  in  the  morning  of  September  11,  1541, 
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after  long  continued  rains,  and  eruptions  from  tlie  Volcan  de 
FuegOj  accompanied  by  violent  shocks  of  earthquake,  an  im- 
mense torrent  of  water  rushed  down  from  ilie  crater*  forcing 
before  it  enormous  fragments  of  the  mooniain,  which  over- 
whelmed the  i!l-faicd  town  of  Ciudad  Vieja,  and  buried  many 
of  its  inhabitants  under  tlic  ruins  of  their  dwellings.  Their 
removal  to  the  site  of  Old  Guatemala  afforded  Uiem  hut  a 
short  respite  from  calamity.  Besides  being  visited,  from  time 
lo  time,  by  dreadful  epidemicsj  which  raged  with  fiital  ma- 
lignity, the  city  was  again  and  again  half  destroyed  by  cartli- 
quakes,  attending  volcanic  eruptions  from  the  mountains  of 
Volcan  de  Fuego  and  Pacaya^  hetweeo  which  it  stood.  Each 
of  these  mountains  is  divided  into  three  peaks  at  its  summit, 
bavjng  several  openings.  Earthquakes  occurring  every  week 
for  a  year  or  two  at  a  time  ;  vast  clouds  of  ashes  and  smoke 
tlmt  obscured  the  sun  and  rendered  artificial  light  necessary 
ia  the  city  al  midday  j  fire  pouring  forth  incessantly  for 
months  together ;  showers  of  healed  stones ; — such  are  some 
of  the  horrors,  to  wliieh  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes  of  Gua- 
temala is  subject.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  16G4,  the 
crater  of  Pacaya  vomited  forth  a  pillar  of  flame  so  enormous 
tliat  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  seven  leagues,  was  illuminated 
at  dead  of  night  by  a  light  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  noon 
day.  It  was  one  of  these  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature, 
Gootinoing  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  laiier  half  of  the 
year  1773,  that  completely  destroyed  the  city  of  Old  Guate- 
mala, and  compeDed  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  homes, 
thai  they  might  escape  the  repetition  of  tlie  terrible  catastro- 
phe. 

Previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  Guatemala  wms  peopled 
by  various  nations  of  Indians,  whose  descendants  stilJ  compose 
liie  great  mass  of  its  population.  No  less  than  twenty-six  dif- 
fereni  languages  are  enumerated,  as  peculiar  to  the  various 
tribes  dwelling  in  diis  region.  The  predominant  people  were 
a  tribe  of  the  same  Toltecas,  who  subjugated  Mexico,  and 
extended  tlieir  conquests  far  into  Guatemala,  subduing  tlie 
Chichi mccas,  die  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  requires  careful  and  re]>eated  perusal  of  the  prolix  and 
confused  statements  of  Juarros,  thrown  togcdjer  with  scarce 
any  pretensions  to  method  or  connexion,  to  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  aboriginal  history  of  Giiateraala,  and  Its  subsequent 
political  vicissitudes.    But  from,  his  scattered  details  we  may 
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gather  that,  according  to  the  Indian  traditions,  a  large  body  oi 
of  the  Toltecas  left  Tula,  in  Mexico,  under  the  guidance  ol 
Nimaquiche,  in  quest  of  less  crowded  settlements^  and,  after 
various  wanderings,  established  themselves  near  the  lake  of 
Atitan.  Nimaquiche,  having  died  previously  to  this,  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Acxopil,  who  caused  his  tribe  and  country 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Quiche,  in  honor  of  his 
father.*  He  divided  his  conquests  into  three  parts,  fixing  his 
own  capital  at  Utadan,  as  the  head  of  the  Quiches.  To  his 
first  son,  Jiutemal,  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  the  Kachiqueles, 
or  Guatemala ;  and  on  his  younger  son,  Acxiquat,  he  bestow- 
ed that  of  the  Zutugiles,  or  Atitan.  This  partition  subsisted, 
after  many  alterations  of  more  or  less  extent,  until  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  when  a  prince,  named  Tecum  Umam, 
reigned  in  Utadan. 

Our  author  relates  these  facts  on  the  authority  of  manuscript 
histories,  by  caciques  of  the  Quiche,  Kachiquel,  and  other 
Indians,  who,  like  the  son  of  Montezuma  in  Mexico,  and  the 
Inca  Garcilasso  in  Peru,  busied  themselves  after  they  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  in  the  melancholy 
duty  of  recording  and  preserving  the  traditions,  whether  fabu- 
lous or  true,  of  their  ancient  victories,  and  their  departed 
grandeur  and  independence.  Our  readers  would  not  thank 
us  for  our  pains,  if  we  should  attempt  to  narrate  the  petty  wars 
and  civil  vicissitudes,  of  which  the  history  is  thus  obtained. 
The  absurd  story  related  by  several  of  the  Indian  caciques,  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  their  race  to  the  dispersed  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  would  shake  our  faith  in  the  whole  of  the  early  tradi* 
tional  history  of  Guatemala,  were  not  the  main  facts  confirmed 
by  other  evidence  less  capable  of  error  and  distortion,  than 
mere  scattered  traditions. 

Guatemala  was  subdued  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  acting  un- 
der commission  from  Cortez.  He  left  Mexico  on  thb  expe- 
dition in  1 523,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and 
a  large  body  of  auxiliary  Mexicans,  Tlascaltecas  and  Cholu- 
tecas,  havmg  the  tried  officers,  Pedro  de  Portocarrero  and 
Hernando  de  Chaves,  as  second  in  command.  They  could 
not  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  country  without  many  sangui- 
nary battles,  in  which,  it  is  true,  most  of  the  loss  was  on  the 

*  The  name  of  Mmaquiche  is  analogous  to  that  of  Charlemagne, 
signifying  Great  Quichi. 
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disasters.     A  river  flows 
provinces,  called  Siguila 


side  of  ibe  lodians,  but  the  Spaniards  themselves  did  not  es- 
cape unharmed.  The  chief  part  of  iliese  engagements  occur- 
red in  the  districts  of  Suchihepeque  and  QuezaltenangOj  where 
the  Indians  still  preserve  a   Uvely  recollection  of  iheir  ancient 

into  the  PacifiCj  through  diese  two 
in  the  beginning  of  its  course,  which 
at  the  close  is  changed  to  Zamala.  An  intermediate  part  of  it 
bears  the  name  of  Xiquigel,  which  signifies  the  river  of  bloody 
It  wns  in  the  neighborhood  of  tliis  stream  that  the  Quiche 
Indians  made  tlieir  most  resolute  stand.  They  killed  great 
numbers  of  the  Mexican  and  Tlascaltecan  allies ;  and  attack- 
ed the  Spaniards  widi  the  fnry  of  desperation.  Immense' 
bodies  of  them  pressed  around  the  Castiliaii  cavalrj',  their  brav- 
est even  clinging  to  ibe  legs  of  the  horses,  and  endeavoring  to 
drag  them  and  their  riders  to  the  ground  by  main  force.  But 
the  mailed  Spaniards  (Teules,  or  divinities,  as  the  unfortunate 
Indians  termed  tliem)  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  upon  the  dense 
multitudes  around  them,  and  inflicted  the  most  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter upon  the  half-clad  Quiches.  A  series  of  six  of  these  des- 
perate actions  was  fought  in  a  short  space  of  lime,  and  the 
ivaters  of  the  Zamala,  reddened  by  the  caruage  of  the  victors 
and  vanquished,  acquu:ed  the  melancholy  name  of  *  the  River 
of  Blood.' 

A  succession  of  similar  bnttles  ensued,  before  Alvarado  was 
able  to  break  the  resolution,  and  dissolve  tlie  union  of  the 
Quiches.  And  when  their  king,  Tecum  Umam,  was  slain  in 
kallle,  and  their  best  and  bravest  had  fallen  by  his  ^side, 
they  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  only  to  be  matclied  in  vigor 
and  dignity  by  a  similar  effort  in  our  own  limes.  They  de- 
coyed the  Spaniards,  under  pretext  of  submission,  into  the 
city  of  Utatlati,  the  court  of  their  princes,  abounding  in  sump- 
tuous ediflces,  hardly  surpassed  in  splendor,  according  to  the 
concurring  testimony  of  writers,  by  the  Indian  palaces  and 
casdes  of  Mexico  and  Cusco  ;  a  cily  so  populous,  that  i^  w 
tmd  seventy  thousand  combo tants  were  drawn  from  it  to  op- 
pose the  Spaniards.  It  was  a  walled  city,  having  but  two 
mots  of  approach,  one  by  a  causeway,  tlie  other  by  a  narrow 
Hidu  of  steps ;  and  ihe  buildings  stood  high  and  compact. 
The  Quiclies  devoted  this  their  jirincipal  cily  to  the  flames,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  Spaniards  lodged  within  it ;  and  but  for 
the  untimely  treachery  of  the  Indians  of  another  tribe,  Alvara- 
do and  his  followers  would  have  been  buried  beneatli  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  Utatlan. 
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But  tiie  genius  of  tlie  Spaniards  prevailed  j  and  Alvarado 
added  victory  to  victory,  untiJ  be  was  completely  master  of 
tlic  country-  Owing  to  the  peaceful  recepiion  he  met  with 
from  the  Kachiquel  tribe,  after  he  had  subdued  tlie  Quiches, 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  establish  his  government  at  Guate- 
mala, in  1524,  calling  his  capital,  Santiago  do  los  Caballeros  de 
Gualemala,  Having  fixed  his  headqnarters  here,  he  proceed- 
ed, with  greater  facility,  in  subjugalhig  die  remaining  trihes. 
who  yielded,  one  after  another,  to  the  universal  asceudaucy  M 
the  Spanish  arms*  ^ 

To  enter  into  the  condition,  or  character,  of  the  ahorigbal 
inhabitanls  of  Gnatcmala  is  beyond  our  piiri>ose.     That  then 
bke  die  Mexicans  and  Pemvians,  had  attained  to  partial  civiQ 
zation ;  nay,  that  a  people  had  gone  before  ihciu,  of  no  con- 
temptible degree  of  refmemenl,  is  sufficiently   evinced  by  the 
vestiges,  whicii  remain  of  llieir  permanent  structures.     Near 
tlie  village  of  Palenque,  in  the  province  of  Chiapa,  are  the  ru- 
ins of  what  must  once  have  been  an  opulent  city  ;  the  capital, 
perhaps,  of  an  empire,  whose  very  name  is   lost  lo  liistoi« 
*  This  metropolis,*   says  Jnarros,   *  concealed  for  ages  in  l^ 
midst  of  a  vast  desert,  remained  unknown  until   the  middle  of 
tiieeigliteenth  century,  when  some  Spaniards,  having  penetrate 
the   dreary  solitude,  found  tliemselves,  to  llicir  great  astofii; 
ment,  within  sight  of  the  remains  of  what  had  once  been 
superb  city,  six  leagues  in  circumference  j  tlie  solidity  of  ii 
edilices,  the  stateliness  of  its  palaces,  and  llie  magnificence 
its  public  works,  were  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  its  vast 
extent ;    temples,   altars,   deities,  sculptures,  and    ornamental 
stones,  bear  testimony  lo  its  great  antiquity/      He   afterguards 
mentions  the  remains  of  an  aqneduci  here,  of  suificient  dimen- 
sions for  a  man  to  walk  upright  in  it ;  and  other  tike  ruins 
to  be  seen  near  Ocosingo,  in  the  same  district. 

The  celebrated  circus,  a[jd  other  sU'ucinres  in  the  valley 
Copan,  in  the  state  of  Honduras,  are,  in  part,  undoubtedly  of 
later  date,  because  they  abound  with  sculptured  figures  in  the 
Spanish  costume.  The  circus,  so  called,  consisted  of  a  circu- 
lar space  surrounded  by  stone  pyramids,  about  six  yards  high, 
having  in  its  centre  an  altar,  or  elevated  place  of  sacrifice. 
Near  it,  suspended  between  two  small  pyramids,  swung  a 
hammock  containing  two  human  figures  with  the  Indian  dress,  all 
constructed  of  stone.  In  the  same  valley  is  the  cave  of  Tibul- 
ca,  holbwed  out  of  the  base  of  a  hill,  in  tlie  form  of  a  temple, 
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udoroed  with  cokimns,  and  other  architectural  ornaments.  In 
the  district  of  Solola,  we  read  of  the  great  city  of  Utatlanj  al- 
ready mentioned ;  and  of  oiher  ruins  of  cities  elsewhere ; 
such  as  Patinarait,  near  the  village  of  Tecpanguaternala  ;  and 
Hjxcx»,  in  the  valley  of  Xilotepeque.  And  the  vestiges  and 
feundutioos  of  many  large  fortresses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
province  of  Quezaltenango.  Of  atj  these  buildmgs,  tiie  pala- 
ces and  castles  of  Utatlan,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  re- 
markable, especially  the  grand  alcazar  of  the  kings  of  Quiche, 
having  three  huodred  and  seventy-six  paces'  length  in  front,  and 
a  depth  of  seven  hundred  and  tu'enty-eie;ht,  and  constructed  of 
hewn  stone.  After  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
exaggerations  of  Torquemadaj  Fuentes,  and  other  Spanish 
writers,  enough  will  remain  to  show,  that  the  Indians  of  Guaie- 
maJa  had  risen  to  no  inconsiderable  height  of  power  and  refine- 
ment* 

Under  the  government  of  the  Conqiiistadores^  and  their  suc- 
cessotSf  the  native  inhabitants,  exchanging  the  condition  of 
independent  tribes,  for  that  of  a  subdued ^  an  inferior,  and  a 
ssed  race,  lost  nnich  of  their  original  force  of  character. 
Guatemala,  howcverj  was  an  agrtctiltural,  not  a  mining 
coontry,  its  primidve  inhabiianta  were  not  subjected  to  those 
excesses  of  grinding  despotism,  which  disgraced  the  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Peru  and  New  Granada.  Their  spirits  were 
tiot  broken  here,  nor  their  numbers  swept  off,  by  the  horrible 
craclties  of  the  mita.  Oppression  fell  upon  iJiem,  when  h  came 
at  all,  in  the  mild  form  of  agricultural  labor.  And  as  the  In- 
dians of  Guatemala  had  less  cause  to  complain  of  the  whites, 
ihm  the  tribes  of  iheir  race  in  oilier  parts  of  Spanish  America, 
so  the  Creoles  suffered  less  from  ilie  misrule  of  tlie  mother 
coontry,  and  its  greedy  emissaries.  The  government  was 
DomiDally  placed  under  that  of  Mexico ;  but  the  captain-gen- 
eml  of  Guatemala,  did  not  acknowledge  a  very  close  depend- 
ence upon  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  To  this,  and  to  the 
peculiar  occupations,  and  spirit  of  the  people,  it  is  owing,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  was  almost  the  last  to  enabrace  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Bui  w^hilst  an  rbstinate  struggle  for  independence  was  con- 
^Ti'sing  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Venez.uela,  it  is  not  to  be 
fiipposed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Guatemala  were  entirely  tran- 

J.  fctill,  the  Spanish  rule,  pressing  less  heavily  upon  them, 
upon  other  regions  of  America  more  accessible  to  its  in- 
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flueoce,  or  more  stiinulatiDg  to  its  cupidity,  thejr  had  not  the 
sarae  urgent  inducement  to  draw  the  sword,  which  actuated 
the  Colornbians ;  nor,  if  Uiey  had  set  the  example  of  armed 
resistance  to  llie  mother  country,  could  she  so  readily  have 
made  them  feel  the  extreraily  of  her  vengeance.  PreviousJy  to 
1821,  men  of  intelligence  and  influence  had  been  gradually 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  for  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence ;  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  decisive  step 
was  taken,  contemporaneously  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Sfesjco,  Unfortunately,  however,  for  Guatemala, 
the  usurper,  Iturbide,  resolved  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  empire  ^ 
and  by  combined  deceit  and  violence,  gained  over  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  province.  But  Salvador,  and  part  of  Nicaragua, 
refused  to  submit  from  the  beginning ;  and  when  the  downfal 
of  the  usurper  left  the  other  districts  free  to  act,  they  resumed 
then-  original  purpose  of  forming  an  independent  republic,  as  at 
present  organized.  A  constituent  assembly  was  immediately 
called  together,  which  completed  tlie  constitution  of  govern- 
ment for  llie  confederated  states,  November  22,  1S24.  Of 
the  five  states,  Salvador  established  its  constitution  first,  in 
June,  1824  ;  Costa  Rica  followed  in  January,  1825 ;  Guate- 
mala in  October,  1825;  Honduras  in  December,  1825  ;  and 
lastly,  Nicaragua,  in  April,  1826. 

Central  America,  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  like  Mexico,  the 
political  system  of  the  United  States,  as  a  model  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  constitutions.  A  comparison  of  the  two  ^sterns, 
however,  while  it  demonstrates  the  closeness  of  the  imitation, 
discloses  many  remarkable  discrepancies,  which  will  best  ap- 
pear, from  a  brief  exposition  of  the  constitution  of  the  confed- 
erizcy,  and  thai  of  some  one  of  the  individual  states. 

The  federal  constitution  is  not  preceded  by  a  declaration  of 
rights,  or  general  principles,  but  commences  by  defining  the 
nation,  its  territory,  government  and  religion,  and  ilie  condi- 
tions of  citizenship.  It  expressly  reserves  to  each  state  all  the 
power,  which  it  does  not  confer  upon  die  federal  authorities,  as 
the  basis  of  its  political  system.  It  establishes  the  cadiohc  re- 
ligion, to  tbe  exclusion  of  the  public  exercise  of  every  other* 
In  respect  to  citizenship,  its  provisions  arc  very  pecuHar,  inas- 
much as  it  pronounces  every  inhabitant  of  the  republic  free, 
and  that  none  are  slaves,  who  claim  protection  from  its  laws ; 
none  citizens,  who  traffic  in  slaves.  Every  person,  past  the 
age  of  eighteen,  or  married,  is  declared  a  citizen,  provided  ha 


» 


exercises  any  useful  profession,  or  has  any  known  means  of 
subsistence ;  but  the  privilege  is  lost  by  die  acceptance  of  he* 
reditary  lilies,  or  pensions  from  a  foreign  country,  or  by  beiog 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime  ;  and  it  is  suspended  during  an 
indictment  for  such  a  crime,  or  by  being  proved  a  fraudulent 
debtor,  by  notorious  profligacy  of  conduct,  by  physical  or 
moral  incapacit)^,  or  by  living  in  the  condition  of  a  domestic 
serrant. 

For  the  purposes  of  elections,  each  state  is  divided  into 
popular  juntany  districts^  and  deparimcnts.  Each  popular 
junta,  consists  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  nor  more 
ihftQ  iwenlj^five  hundred  inhabitants,  who  clioose  a  primary 
elector  for  every  two  huudred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  The  pri- 
majy  electors  from  every  popular  jimia  in  a  district,  form  the  dis- 
trict junta^  who  choose  a  district  elector  for  every  ten  primary 
electors.  The  district  electors  of  a  department  united  com- 
pose the  junta  of  the  department  5  and  these  last  juntas  elect 
the  senators  and  representatives,  and  llie  supreme  execudve 
and  judicial  authorities  of  the  republic* 

The  legislative  power  resides  in  a  Congress,  composed  of 
representatives,  elected  annually,  in  die  rado  of  one  to  every 
twelve  district  electors,  that  is,  one  to  every  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants. For  every  diree  representadves,  one  substitute 
ilso  13  elected.  This  body  assembles  annually  the  first  day  of 
Mtrch,  continuing  in  cession  three  months  j  and  to  it  belongs, 
ia  addition  to  the  powers  vested  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  express  authority  to  regulate  education,  to  declare  war 
tod  make  peace,  to  ratify  treaties  negotiated  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  express  authority  to  construct  great  roads  and  canab 
of  internal  communication.  It  belongs  to  the  Senate  to  sanc- 
tion [saticionar)  or  reject  all  laws  passed  by  the  Congress, 
which,  when  thus  passed  and  sanctioned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
executive  instantly  to  promulgate* 

The  senate  cotisists  of  two  memhers  and  one  substitute  for 
each  state,  elected  annually  by  lliirds,  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  give  or  deny  sanction  to  laws,  to  watch  over  the  integrity  of 
the  constitution,  to  advise  the  executive  audiority,  to  propose 
t  triple  fist  to  the  president  for  his  nomination,  of  the  principal 
civil  and  military  officers  of  ibe  republic,  and  to  declare  when 
there  is  catise  for  tlic  impeachment  of  the  public  servants. 

The  president  is  elected  for  tbe  period  of  four  years,  and 
exercises  the  executive  power  as  usually  undecslood   in  ilus 
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countiy,  excepting  the  right  of  a  f?eto  upon  laws,  and  the  other 
quaUfications  of  his  authority,  before  mentioned.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  composed  of  either  five  or  seven  members,  to  be 
elected  every  two  >xars,  but  capable  of  perpetual  reelection, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  such  a  tribunal,  consti- 
tutes a  high  court  of  impeachment  upon  information  of  the 
senate. 

After  these  provisions  for  the  organization  of  the  go 
ment,  there  follow  in  tlie  constitution  sundry  guaranties  of  ] 
sonal  freedom,  as  tliey  are  termed,  and  hmitations  of  the 
gislative  authority,  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty 
are  embodied.  Such  is  the  frame  of  government  for  the 
whole  republic.  Some  peculiarities  of  the  state  constitutioos 
deserve  lo  be  mentioned.  ^ 

The  federal  constitution  delineates  the  outline  of  the  form  W 
government  to  be  adopted  by  the  several  states,  by  whicb 
means  great  uniformity  is  secured,  and  the  constitution  of  one 
sufficiently  explains  those  of  tlie  rest.  We  take  that  of  Sal- 
vador, the  first  that  was  finished,  for  an  example.  The  legislative 
body,  called  a  Congress,  consists  of  not  less  llian  nine,  nor 
more  than  twenty-one  deputies,  elected  to  serve  two  years^ 
whose  acts  are  subject  lo  tlie  revision  of  a  representative  council, 
elected  for  three  years  ;  the  executive  jX)wer  residing  in  a  gov* 
ernor,  denominated  supreme  chief  (jsrrfc  supremo)^  whose  term 
of  service  is  four  years.  Each  department  is  governed  by  an 
intendant,  appointed  by  the  supreme  chief.  The  constitution 
of  the  other  states  is  substantially  the  same,  all  of  lliem  follow- 
ing the  model  set,  and  the  general  outline  prescribed,  in  the 
consiitution  of  the  whole  republic. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  these  systems  of  gotrernment  are 
sufficiently  singular,  and  suggest  several  useful  topics  of  reflec- 
tion. We  pass  on,  hoi^^ever,  to  the  subject  of  tlie  actual  con- 
dition of  Central  America,  and  the  progress  which  the  govern- 
ment has  made,  since  the  accomplishment  of  its  republican 
organization.     Its  foreign  relations  present  nothing  of  moment 


for  consideration ;    hot  internally 


the  unsetded  state  of  tlie 
presages,   drawn   from  the 


country  contradicts  the  favorable 

bloodless  commencement  of  its  career  of  independence.     The 
general  confidence   entertained   in  the  character  of  the  presi- 
dent,   Manue!  Jose  Arce,  gave  strength  and  extensive  cur- 
rency to  iJiose  anticipations  of  prosperity.      But  the  end  L 
by  no  means  corresponded  to  the  beginning. 
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Tlie  patriots  of  Guatemala  seem,  like  those  id  all  the  South 
American  govemtueDts,  but  with  less  of  plausible  reason,  than 
most  of  Uieir  brethren  m  tiie  oilier  republics  can  allege,  to  have 
procaeded  on  principles  radically  erroneous,  in  their  financial 
affairs-  The  revenue  of  Central  America  arises  from  maritime 
duties,  from  tlie  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  gunpowder,  and 
frooj  ihe  post-office.  These  fynds,  managed  as  before  the 
revolution,  did  not  yield  enough  to  cover  the  estimated  expen- 
ses of  the  first  year,  by  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars*  In- 
siead  of  improving  the  established  sources  of  public  revenue, 
so  as  to  draw  from  tiiem  enough  for  the  public  exigencies ;  or 
if  that  could  not  be  done,  manfully  facing  the  difficulty,  and 
providing  fixed  means  to  meet  it  permanently  ;  the  government 
resorted  lo  tlie  ruinous  expedient  of  contracdng  a  loan  for 
leven  millions  and  a  half,  which  will  prove  a  serious  embar- 
rte&Boeut  to  the  infant  republic.  It  is  said,  indeed,  dial  for  the 
nice  of  conciliating  die  popular  good  will,  other  productive  tax- 
es were  inconsiderately  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  ; 
tlie  plain  ultimate  good  of  the  country  being  sacrificed  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  the  moment*  Nothing  could  have 
beett  more  grossly  ill  judged.  At  the  crisis  of  the  revo- 
luljoot  the  finances  might  have  been  placed  upon  a  sure  foun* 
diltfoa,  amid  the  numerous  other  fundamental  changes,  which 
ibe  condition  of  the  people  underwent ;  and  any  judicious 
legiilations  respecting  the  revenue  would  easily  have  passed 
Bto  the  fabric  of  the  government,  along  widi  the  great  mass  of 
political  innovadons  ejected  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
Least  of  all  ought  any  of  the  existing  sources  of  revenue,  to 
which  the  people  were  familiarized  by  long  use,  to  have 
been  abandoned  for  die  destructive  substitute  of  a  foreign 
btfw  The  violation  of  these  self-evident  maxims  of  poliiical 
eocmomy  must  either  invoh'e  the  republic  in  acts  of  bad  faitli, 
lead  to  political  convulsions,  or  compel  the  government  to  resort 
lo  burthensome  contributions  to  replenish  the  treasury  ;  eitlier 
of  which  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated*  Honduras  and  Nicaragua, 
it  is  represented,  are  unable  to  subsist  upon  their  own  resources  ; 
l&d  am  ill  afford  to  yield  a  contingent  for  tlie  expenses  of  the 

SDcral  government,  which  must  fall  therefore  upon  Costa  Rica, 
bridor,  and  Guatemala  with  redoubled  weight-  It  is  rcuson- 
abte  to  anticipate,  from  such  a  state  of  things,  the  same  dis- 
ordeis  which  financial  embarrassments  have  produced  in  other 
parts  of  Spaoisli  America. 
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Unfortunately,  too,  the  resources  of  Central  America 
not  of  such  a  nature,  that  she  can  easily  and  successfully  cQ 
tend  mth  pecuniary  diiliciilties.     It  is  true,  that  her  gover 
ment  was  more  economical,  until  recently,  than   those  ofl 
sister  republics,  and  was  enabled  to  meet  the  national  exigen- 
cies with  a  smaller  amount  of  expenditure.     It  is  true,  vAs 
that  the  resources  of  the  country,  if  they  could  be  called  for 
are  not  inconsiderable.     But   the   extreme  unheallhinesa 
the  northeastern  coasts,  the  badness  of  the  roads,   and 
absence  of  water  communication  capable,  at  present,  of 
fording  convenient  means  of  intercourse  with  tlie  interior,  ha^ 
depressed  the  commerce  of  Central  America.     Its  maritin 
revenue,  for  the  first  year,  was  not  estimated  to  exceed  ihn 
hundred  thousand  dollars.     Until  a  better  system  can  be 
troduced,  the  country  must,  of  neccssit}%  continue  poor, 
little  commerce,  no  manufactures,  and  scarcely  more  agricu 
turo  than  the  wants  of  the  people  require  to  supply  their  hon 
consumption. 

Extraordinary  advantages,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  an- 
ticipated for  Central  America,  by  the  construction  of  an  Ocit^ 
ante  Canaly  unking  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  thmwgh 
lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  idiom  of  exaggeration,  so  peculiar  i 
the  Spanish  tongue,  has  been  racked  by  the  Guatemalteca 
for  terms  of  magnificent  description,  in  depicung  the  beueficii 
consequences  that  are  to  flow  from  this  celebrated  project.  '" 
fear  the  time  is  far  distant,  when  the  boasted  utihly  of  the  canal 
of  Nicaragua  will  be  realized.  It  is  quite  certain,  at  all  evenu 
that  diis  canal  will  not  soon  be  made.  The  success 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  extending  her  noble  canal  throug 
a  tract  of  countrj%  more  favorable  for  the  purpose,  perhaf 
than  any  other  in  America,  has  given  encouragement  to  wil 
speculations  on  the  subject  of  canals.  Especially  has  it  indu 
ed  our  brethren  of  the  South  to  believe,  that  no  undertaking  i 
too  arduous  or  expensive  for  the  enterprise  of  North  Amei^ 
cans.  We  read,  for  instance,  in  a  piece  published  in  Guate- 
mala, exhorting  the  government  to  patronize  the  canal  of  Nm 
caragua,  such  a  sentence  as  the  following ;  *  The  Unite 
States  of  the  North  have  entertained  the  project  of  opening  \ 
commnnicafion  between  the  two  oceans ,  hy  a  canni  of  a  thov 
and  leagues^  connecting  llie  waters  of  tlie  Columbia  and 
pissippi  rivers }  and  we  tremble  at  the  idea  of  cutting  thr 
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a  plain  of  five  leagues  ! '  *  A  project,  truly,  which  we  imag- 
ine it  would  stags;er  the  bold  entliusiasm  even  of  Captain 
Syinmes  to  coDceive.  And  yet  to  raise  a  stock  for  a  canal 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  tlie  canal  of  Nicaragua,  on 
the  conditions  proposed  by  the  goveniment  of  Central  Anier- 
ica,  would,  we  apprehendj  be  equally  practicable.  The  public 
expeciaiion  having  been  unduly  raised,  relative  to  this  matter, 
hy  the  partial  contract  made  by  the  government  of  Central 
America  with  Mr  Beneski  in  behalf  of  Mr  Palmer  of  New 
Vork,  we  deem  some  explanation  of  the  circumstance  proper 
hcret  ihal  tlie  credit  of  our  country  may  not  suffer  among 
those,  who,  from  ignorance  of  the  precise  nature  of  our  political 
iostJtutJons,  do  not  rightly  distinguish  between  ttie  acts  of  tlie 
nation,  and  of  its  individual  citizens. 

By  a  resolution  passed  June  25ib,  1825,  the  Congress  of 
CeotraJ  America  voted,  that  the  canal  of  Nicaragua  should 
W  opened  for  the  vessels  of  all  neutral  tmd  friendly  uations, 
and  solicited  proposals  for  die  undertaking,  which  were  to  be 
rendered  to  the  Executive.  Proposals  were  accordingly  made 
bran  agent  for  the  Messrs  Baiclay  of  London,  and  another  for 
Mr  Palmer  of  New  York,  which  resulted  in  a  contract  widi 
the  lalter,  concluded  in  June,  1826.  When  the  question 
whether  tliis  contract  sliould  be  ratified,  came  before  the  Con- 
gress, it  encountered  much  opposition ;  and  strong  reasons 
wwe  urged  against  its  ratification  hy  Jose  del  Valle,  a  deputy 
rf  distinguished  talents,  who  had  been  high  in  station  under 
ilurbide,  and  was  an  unsucessful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
irst  president  of  ilie  republic*  He  alleged,  d»at  it  was  pre- 
Mitire  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  before  it 
lltd  been  ascertained  to  he  practicable ;  that  no  surveys  had 
been  made  of  the  river  San  Juan,  liie  lake  of  Nicaras;ua,  or  of 
Ao  land  between  tliat  and  the  Pacific ;  that  all  the  plans  and 
charts  of  this  region  were  inaccurate  and  defective ;  diat  bow- 
erer  useful  such  a  canal  might  be^  if  feasible,  yet  that  the 
ftesem  time  was  altogether  ynsuitable  for  the  undertaking ; 
thai  it  was  extremely  ill  advised  to  have  the  canal,  and  with 

••Loi  Efltados  Unidofl  del  Norte  han  ensayado  el  proyecto  do  la 
eaammcwcion  de  loa  mures  por  \m  canal  de  mas  de  mil  fe^aa,  uni- 
ciido  las  rarnilkacioncB  do  Colomhia  y  el  Misisipi ;  y  noaotros  tembla- 
mtm  Mra  cortar  un  piano  d€  cinco  leguas ! '  El  lAheral  (de  GuAtemda), 
Vajo  17  de  imi. 
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it  tlie  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  the 

hands  of  foreigners ;    and  that,  hesides,  I  he  government  had 

no  precise   mforniaUoo    of    the   credit  or   circumstances    of| 
I  the  contracting  house.     IS  a  navigable  ship  canal  should 
i  constructed,  he  conceived  that,  being  the  readiest  road  to  In 
i  dia,  it  would  tempt  some  foreign  power,  Great  Britain  for  in 
I  stance,  or  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  to  seize  on  Nicaragua 
1  and  occupy  the  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  its  canal,  as  i 
[fit  position  for  aaotlier  Elsinore  or  Gibraltar.      Central  Amer 
I  ica  itseh  was  in  no  settled  condition }    disputes   conceruiai 
[boundary  was  still  pending  witli  Mexico  on  the  one  hand»  ac 
I  Colombia  on  die  other  ;  and  serious  disturbances  existed  in  th6 
1  very  state  of  Nicaragua,  where  the  excavations  were  to 
[made.     He,  di  ere  fore,  urged  the  Congress  to  wait  until  die  ] 

quisite  surveys  and  calculations  could  be  made,  and  not  to  leaf 
I  into  the  contract  blindfold,,  but  rather,  if  the  project,  on  »ati 
!  factory  examination,  should  be  found  practicable,  to  reserve 
,  the  benefit  of  it  for  die  republic  itself,  or  its  own  citizens. 

Notwiilistanding  die  cogency  of  diese  reasons,  the  contrac 
J  was  fadfied,  but  clogged  at  the  same  tune  widi  such  ooerou 
I  conditions,  as  would  almost  create  a  belief  that  the  governineot 

did  not  feel  very  anxious  (o  have  it  fulfilled.     By  the  proposals 
I  originaiiy  presented  to  the  president,  a  privdege  was  claimed 
I  of  navigating   tlie   canal  by  steamboats  for  thirty  five  years  | 
j  the  contractor  was  to  have  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  toll 
\  for  fifteen  years  after  the  capital  invested  should  have  bee 
j  reimbursed ;  and  die  capital  invested  was  immediately  to  i 

charged  upon  tbe  republic  as  a  debt,  payable  at  all  events  by 
I  the  people,  if  the  project  should  fail  to  prove  profitable  to  tho^^ 

undertakers.     The  enterprise,  even  upon  these  terms,  wouldfl 
[have   been   very  hazardous,    because   tbe    cost   heing    con- 
^  verted  iolo  a  loan,  might  very  possibly  reduce  the  nation  to 

bankruptcy,  and   thus  ruin  the  contractors.     But  in  Palmer's 

contract,  the  privilege  for  steamboats  was  limited  to  twenty 
j  years  ;  and  half  die  tolls  for  seven  years  only,  instead  of  fifteen, 
[vrus  conceded.  The  republic,  moreover,  incurred  no  respon- 
ity  for  the  capital  invested,  but,  on  die  contrary,  imme- 
^diately  on  the  cotnpletion  of  the  canal,  was  to  receive  one 
^ third  of  the  tolls,  leaving  but  two  thirds  as  a  fund  to  reimburse 
I  contractors. 
In   fact,  they  made  themselves  entirely  dependant  oo  the 

government,  which  might  at  any  time  resume  the  grant,  by 
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refunding  the  principal  sum  laid  out,  with  ten  per  cent.  Interesi 
ifld  one  half  the  lolls  for  seveo  years*  Add  to  this,  that  two 
inmilred  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  fordiwith  advanced,  to  be 
expended  in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  and  tJie  contract- 
ors remained  subject  to  be  called  upon  lor  further  advances, 
without  any  h^mitation  as  to  ilie  annount,  or  any  security  for  repay- 
joeot  but  the  remote  prospect  of  uncertain  profit.  These  un- 
tnsmrerable  objections  proved  fatal  to  llie  enterprise ;  because 
no  capitalists  did,  or  could,  consider  it  anything  less  Uian  ex- 
invagtnt  improvidence  to  adventure  in  a  speculation  loaded 
tnA  luch  conditions.  Had  Uie  contract  for  the  canal  been 
snide  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  firm  of  Barclay,  and  had 
il  been  thrown  into  the  English  market,  when  the  mania  for 
mining  and  other  joint  stock  enterprises  was  at  flood,  ibis  slock 
mig/U  have  been  subscribed  for,  at  least  with  such  chance  of 
suooeas  as  otlver  bubbles  of  the  day  enjoyed.  But  we  do  not 
believe,  that  even  tjie  daring  speculators  of  that  infatuated 
period  could  have  imparted  credit  and  stability  to  the  stock, 
m  ihe  conditions  of  Uie  contract  as  finally  concluded- 

Having  entered  so  fully  into  tlie  preceding  topics,  we  shall 
ibeiaia  from  relating  minutely  the  circumstances  of  tlie  unhappy 
civil  dissensions,  which  have  continued  to  agitate  Central 
America  for  the  past  year.  This  wiD  be  the  less  necessary, 
keciiise  llie  newspapers  Jiave  from  time  to  lime  contained  in- 
Iallig6nce  of  tJie  events  as  they  occurred.  But  the  origin  of 
te  diitairbances  not  being  so  generally  know^n,  and  many  mis- 
8pprehen33ons  having  gone  abroad  in  consequence,  respecting 
llje  motives  of  the  contending  parties,  we  shall  simply  slate  the 
oommencement  of  the  troubles,  os  we  find  it  explained  in  the 
papers  before  us,  without  vouching  for  the  iniegrity,  either  of 
tlie  government  or  of  its  opponents. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salvador  have  long  been  jealoiis,  it 
IMaSy  that  a  strong  central  party  existed  in  Guatemala,  the 
eipital  at  the  same  lime  of  the  most  powerful  of  iheconfed- 
ciitdd  states,  and  of  die  confederacy  itself.  They  charged  the 
'  "ent  with  having  digested  a  plan  of  changing  die  govern- 
from  the  federal  to  die  central  form.  Even  during  the 
of  the  first  congress,  in  March,  1 82G,  the  Salvadorenos 
the  jealousy  in  question,  by  representing  to  the  Con- 
the  necessity  of  transferring  its  sessions,  and  the  seat  of 
the  executive  government,  to  some  place  distant  at  least  forty 
leagues  from  Guatemala*      Petitions  to  tlie  same  effect  came 
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from  the  towns  of  Aguachapam,  and  Metapan,  in  the  state  of 
Salvador.  The  regular  session  of  Congress  closed  in  June; 
and  in  August  following,  the  senate,  exercising  the  discretion 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution,*  appointed  an  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  congress  to  be  holden  at  Guatemala,  the  es- 
tablished seat  of  government,  on  the  first  day  of  October  ensu- 
ing, to  deliberate  upon  various  important  subjects  demanding 
immediate  attention.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting,  only 
dxteen  members  attended.  As  twenty-one  were  required  by 
the  constitution  to  constitute  a  quorum ;  the  members  conven- 
ed could  not  of  course  legally  transact  any  business,  but  such 
as  related  to  their  regular  organization.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  they  examined  and  discussed  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  absent  members  for  not  attending,  and  took  measures 
for  procuring  their  presence. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  that  the  members  from  Salvador 
designed  to  refuse  attendance  at  all  events.  One  of  them, 
MarcellinoMendez,  sent  in  a  memorial,  in  which  he  signified  his 
determination  not  to  attend,  unless  the  Congress  was  convened 
at  some  other  place,  denied  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  set 
forth  any  sufficient  cause  for  convoking  the  Congress,  and 
complained,  that  among  the  subjects  for  its  consideration,  they 
had  omitted  to  insert  the  question,  left  undecided  by  the  pre- 
ceding Congress,  whedier  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
removed.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
public  declaration  of  die  feelings  of  the  people  of  Salvador, 
whose  unfriendly  sentiments  towards  the  Guatemaltecans 
(whedier  justly  conceived  or  not,  we  do  not  judge)  were  other* 
wise  sufficiently  known.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Guatemala  authorized  the  levy  of  a 
body  of  militia,  under  the  name  of  defenders  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  Congress  had  continued  their 
preparatory  sessions,  until  October  tenth,  when  the  president  of 
the  republic  issued  a  decree,  ordering  the  convocation  of  an 
extraordinary  congress  at  Cojutepeque,  in  die  state  of  Salvador, 
to  consist  of  two  delegates  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  to  be  invested  widi  unlimited  authority  to  provide  for  the 
national  necessities,  and  preserve  tiie  public  tranquillity.    This 

*  ConstUucion  de  Ctntro-America^  T.  vi,  s.  2,  art  lOL  *  Convo- 
cara  al  Congreso  en  casos  extragidinarios.' 
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decree  was  immediately  declared  unconstitutional  and  ?aidj  by 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  being  communicated  to  the  regular 
Congress,  they  also  voted  that  it  was  an  act  of  arbitrary  power 
on  the  part  of  the  president,  and  that  they  could  not  observe  it, 
either  as  individuals  or  as  public  functionaries, 

Guatemala,  on  the  one  hand,  yielded  a  qualified  submission 
to  the  president's  decree,  and  proceeded  to  elect  delegates  for 
tlie  extraordinary   congress.     Salvador,    on  die   odier   hand, 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  it ;  and  had  she  confined  her  opposi- 
tion to  llxe  constitutional  means  of  resistance,  the  affair  might 
have  terminated  without  bloodshed.     But  various  events  oc- 
cmredy  having  a  tendency  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  breatli  of  party  spirit  fanned  the  flame  of 
discord,  itH  it  broke  forth  into  a  civil  w^ar.     Early  in  182T,  the 
government  of  Salvador  levied  troops,  and  caused  them  to  be 
gradually  concentrated  upon  points  convenient  for  invading  the 
terrilory   of  Guatemak.      This   measure  was    the  signal    for 
actual  hostilities.     The  Guatemaltecans  considering  themselves 
ftreateoed  with  an  attack  from  the  Salvadoreanos,  prepared 
for  ibe  worst.       After  various  intermediate  movements,  the 
troop9  of  Salvador   marched   upon    the   city    of   Guatemala, 
amotmling  to  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  in  number,  and  bead- 
ed by    Nicolas  Raoul,  Isidoro    Saget,  and   Cleto  Ordonez. 
Kn  engagement  ensued  in  ttie  neighborhood  of  the  capitalj 
which   resulted  in  die  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  invading 
force,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Guatemaltecans.     Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  unfortunate  dissensions,  which  have  agi- 
ttled  the  new  republic,  and  the  present  effects  and  future  con- 
sec^eoces  of  which,  may  prove  disastrous  to  its  prosperity. 
We  sincerely  hope,  however,  for  that  entire  reestabtisliment 
of  the  constitutional  government,  and  that  permanent  restora- 
lion  of  peace  and  good  order  to  the  nation,  which  tiie  latest 
lecouots  encourage  us  to  expect. 
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Abt.  VI,  Specimens  of  Polish  PoeU  ^  with  JVotes  and  Obser- 
vatiom  on  the  Literature  of  Poland*  By  John  Bo  wring* 
LondoD*    1827.  12mo*  pp,  227, 

Though  we  noticed  Mr  Bowriog's  Servian  translailons  id 
our  last  number,  we  cannot  resist  ilie  lempiation  of  bringing 
him  again  before  our  readers  ;  and  we  have  more  reasons  for 
doing  this  than  Uie  mere  wish  to  praise  hira.  This  however  isp 
we  confess,  a  strong  one ;  for  the  writer  who  can  move  grace* 
fully  under  the  restraints  of  a  foreign  idiom,  and  give  us  the 
spirit  of  foreign  poets,  wilhont  ibe  second-hand  air  of  trans- 
lations, must  possess  a  rare  talent.  We  have  even  suspect- 
ed, that  Mr  Bovvring  can  do  more  than  this ;  that  he  can 
iomelimes,  like  our  Stuart,  raise  his  portraits  to  the  digni- 
ty of  pictures,  by  throwing  into  tliem  an  expression  of  mind 
and  character,  which  nature  had  neglected  to  give  them. 
A  man  of  such  powers  must  do  some  violence  to  his  own  am- 
bition, by  condescending  to  the  office  of  ti*anslator*  It  is  true, 
he  is  repaid  by  admiration  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  create  the  taste,  which  be  is  now  gratifying. 
We  had  before  occasionally  seen  some  of  the  wild  flowers, 
which  grew  under  the  leaden  skies  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  as  there  was  known  to  be  no  lack  of  misery  in  those 
regions,  it  was  supposed,  of  course,  that  there  must  be  poetry 
also ;  but  no  one  Jiud  thought  of  a  polar  expeditiou  to  collect 
it,  and  we  believe  that  Mr  Bowring  may  claim  the  ground  by 
the  right  of  discovery,  as  well  as  successful  cultivatioa.  We 
remember  well,  that  when  he  gave  us  his  beautiful  specimens 
from  Russia,  and  from  Senia  (a  country  which  might  almost 
have  been  blotted  from  the  map  without  our  knowing  it),  we 
were  almost  as  much  taken  by  surprise,  as  by  the  ode,  which 
Major  Deribam  brought  from  the  court  of  his  colored  majesty 
of  Bornou. 

But  a  better  reason  for  noticing  Mr  Bowring  is,  that  he  is 
aiding  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  By  making  the  nations 
acquainted  with  each  other's  efforis  in  the  department  of  imagi- 
nation, he  is  creating  in  ihem  a  reciprocal  interest,  which  at 
present  nothing  eke  could  do.  Commerce  does  not  tend  so 
much  as  might  be  expected,  to  remove  die  prejudices,  i||^icb 
lead  men  to  strife  ;  for  they  have  not  yet  learned,  that  the  gain 
of  one  nation  is  not  necessarily  loss  to  another*   Science  seems 
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»  have  put  on  a  martial  aspect ;  for  who  does  not  know  what 

tempest  the  name  of  quadrant^  or  compound  blow-pipe^  has 

Rwakened  ?  But  the  works  of  imagination  are  welcomed  every 

irhere,  without  jeaJoysy^  censorship,  or  suspicion.      Nations 

seem  to  have  a  bowing  rivalsbip  wilii  each  other  in  doing  horn- 

l^ge  10  foreign  genius.     The  Frencbman  devours  tfje  novels  of 

[lis  natural  enemy,  and  groans  in  admiration  of  Young ;  and 

England  welcomes  painters  from  America,  without  upbraiding 

hera  for  their  unnatural  rebellion  fifty  years  ago.     These  mu- 

jal  courtesies  aus^ur  well,  and  such  sympathies  may  serve,  in 

be  absence  of  belter,  to  bring  men  logedier,  to  give  them  cora- 

aon  interests  and  pleasures,  and  to  make  them  delight  in  these 

'''barmless  displays  of  power,  as  the  Greenlanders  are  said  to  figlit 

out  their  quarrels,  without  savage  meetings  in  the  field  of  blood. 

Certain  grave  men  may  think  we  attribute  too  much  to  the 

aagination ;    but   truly,  if  national    dissensions    derive    their 

eogth  from  the  imagination,  we  do  not  see  why  liiat  power 

^ould  not  heal  as  well  as  destroy,  nor  why  the  same  imagina- 

lion  of  honor,  which  can  muster  thousands  to  danger,   should 

be  able,  if  rightly  directed,  to  keep  them  quiet   at  home* 

?hen  a  land  is  lighted  up  by  the  universal  fire  of  poetic  irnagi-       . 

"nation  in  all  its  valleys  and  hills,  it  is  no  longer  foreign,  nor  its ^H 

people  strangers  to  any  other.     We  know  and  share  their  sen-  ^M 

timeots  and  feelings,  and  cannot  feel  at  enmity  with  iliem. 

This  may  hereafter  be  the  case  with  all  the  nations,  and  we 

tliink  Mr  Bowring  is  aiding  to  bring  about  the  result,  when  this 

ard  of  the  breast,  if  not  beat  quite  into  a  ploughshare,  shall 

least  be  made  an  instrument  for  extending  liberty,  humanity, 

ad  happiness,  and  for  breaking  down  the  bars  and  boundaries, 

hich  now  separate  men   from  each  otlier,  as  if  their  nature 

and  real  interests  were  not  the  same,   as  if  man  might  have 

substantial  reasons  for  not  being  at  peace  with  man. 

Perhaps  we  must  hope  more  humbly  than  this  ;  we  trust, 
then,  that  by  making  the  nations  acquainted  with  each  other's 
poetry,  Mr  Bowring  is  aiding  the  cause  of  freedom.  Poetry 
mtuniliy  speaks  the  laoguage  of  freedom,  and  it  cannot,  how- 
erer  laureated,  lisp  the  courtly  phrase  without  blushing  j  it  is 
much  more  at  home  when  bearing  free  sentiments  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  and  stretching  through  them  all  that  electric 
chain,  from  which,  touch  it  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  same 
fire  sparkles,  and  the  same  shock  is  given*  No  small  portion  of 
feel  that  they  are  oppressed  i  some,  like  the  Poles,  by 
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ijTants  without  j  others,  by  tyrants  within  ;  and  they  take  cour- 
age when  they  hear  their  own  strong  feelings  expressed  iu  the 
languages  of  diderent  lands.  Certainly  a  niemlon,  hke  that  of 
Poland  in  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  must  be  reviving  to  a  suf- 
fering people ;  it  gives  thera  a  pledge,  tliai  millions  of  hearts 
are  on  their  side.  Thus  every  Pole,  who  desires  to  be  free* 
grows  hold  when  he  hears  poets,  if  not  politicians,  say,  that  the 
aecond  Holy  Alliance  is  no  better  dian  the  first ;  that  dieir  pre- 
tence of  putting  down  anarchy  is  die  same,  which  Catharine 
made  for  dismembering  Poland  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  too  much 
for  their  patience,  to  see  a  gallant  nation  destroyed  by  a  profli- 
gate old  woman,  aided  by  an  Austrian  devotee,  and  a  Prussian 
hero,  which  last  name  will  cease  to  stand  so  high,  when  it  pleases 
the  world  to  open  its  eyes* 

We  have  neidier  room  nor  materials,  at  present,  for  a  history 
of  Polish  literature.  The  Poles  (so  called  from  Polcy  a  plain^ 
which  is  a  word  descriptive  of  tlieir  soil)  are  the  best  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Sarmalians.  This  was  a  name  given  to  the 
vast  and  shifting  population  of  northern  Europe,  wliich  was 
continually  rising  with  a  swing,  Uke  that  of  tlie  ocean,  against 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  know  noUiing  of  their 
attempts  at  poetry,  and  are  not  disposed  to  lament  the  loss.  If 
it  be  true,  as  was  said  of  them,  that  their  architecture  was  in- 
ferior to  diat  of  the  heaver,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  the 
sister  arts  in  a  very  exalted  slate.  But  in  later  ages,  the  nation 
sustained  a  proud  character  ;  it  was  called  the  rampart  of  the 
christian  world ;  tlie  people  were  full  of  romantic  daring,  and 
exercised  their  courage  against  the  Turks  on  one  side,  and  the 
barbarous  Russians  on  the  other.  A  Polish  army  under  So- 
bieski,  drove  the  former  from  the  gates  of  Vienna  in  16S3; 
and  in  the  preceding  century,  Stephen  Bathori  bombarded 
the  great  Muscovite  city  of  Moscow,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Captain  Ualgetty,  tbougl)  he  was  not  present  on  that  occasion. 
So  late  as  tlie  seventeenth  century,  a  Czar  was  carried  pris- 
oner to  Warsaw,  and  the  son  of  a  Polish  king  placed  on  tlie 
Russian  dirone,  at  least  as  firmly  as  Hemy  of  England  on  that 
of  France.  As  the  poets  are  a  race,  who  love  to  sun  them- 
selves in  their  countr}^'s  glory,  it  might  be  expected  that  they 
would  celebrate  these  memorable  deeds ;  but  other  circumstan* 
ces  were  unfavorable  to  iJieir  existence.  Possibly  tliis  very 
renown  of  the  Poles  for  courage,  prevented  some  nation  from 
doing  them  the  favor,  for  which  England  was  mdebied  to  the 
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Normans,  who,  in  atonement  for  their  iatrusions,  gave  flexibili- 
ly  10  her  latieuage,  and  romance  to  her  poetical  inspirations. 
The  literature  of  Poland  suffered  under  an  invasion  of  anoilier 
kind-  When  Christianity  was  introduced,  its  teachers  were 
generally  foreigners*  By  their  influence,  the  Latin  was  made 
the  prevailing  language,  while  the  Polish  became  vulgar ;  and 
as  iJiey  were  the  only  writers,  scarcely  anything  was  published 
in  the  native  tongue.  This  despotism  lasted  till  tiie  sixteenth 
century,  when  Rey  of  Naglowic,  and  Kochanowski,  gave  the 
language  the  ascendancy  and  form  which  it  now  retains.  It 
by  no  means  deserved  to  be  thus  neglected  ;  Schaffarik  com- 
pares its  sounds  to  the  vibrations  of  a  guitar*  Mr  Bowring 
tells  us,  tliat  it  is  the  most  polished  of  tlie  Sclavonian  dialects, 
but  when  written,  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  twenty-four 
Latin  letters  to  thirty-six  Sclavonian  sounds,  gives  it  an  unin- 
Titing  aspect,  and  the  accent  always  falling  on  the  penultimate 
syllable,  forms  a  stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  versification* 

But  though  its  language  was  thus  depressed,  Poland  was  not 
behindhand  in  improvement.  Kochanowski,  of  whose  writings 
sjpecimeus  are  given,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  ex- 
cepting Chaucer,  what  distinguished  name  could  England  boast 
before  that  time  ?  Wyatt  and  Surrey  were  poets,  it  is  true  ; 
bat  no  one  would  think  of  giving  their  works  to  a  foreigner, 
tmong  a  few  specimens  of  English  poetry.  In  ilie  sixteenth 
century,  almost  every  considerable  town  in  Poland  had  its 
printing  press.  The  Zaluskan  library,  lately  removed  to 
Petersburg,  contains  more  than  twenty  thousand  works  in  tliis 
language  alone ;  and  the  poets  are  found  in  an  unbroken  line, 
from  the  time  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  patron  of  Korhanow- 
aldf  down  to  ihc  present  day.  We  cannot  help  wishing,  that 
tbe  plan  of  placing  Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  throne  of  Poland, 
had  been  less  a  dream  of  romance.  The  character  of  the 
Engliih  Bayard  was  precisely  fitted  to  charm  such  a  people  ; 
il  might  possibly  have  added  elegance  to  their  literature,  and 
pice  lo  their  stern  virtues  ;  and,  if  he  could  not  have  given  a 
bippier  lurn  to  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  ho  would  at  least  have 
heeti  a  magnificent  subject  for  their  heroes  to  imitate,  and  their 
b«rds  to  praise. 

Some  raay  think,  that  the  misfortunes  of  a  country  are  more 
quickening  to  poetry,  tiian  its  triumphs ;  and  it  it  is  sometimes 
tfuey  that  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  which  nm  low  in  the 
pfOfperous  summer  of  a  nation,  are  iUled  to  overflowing  by 
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the  storm.     But  time  most  first  soften  the  painful  recollections  ;  j 
poeis  do  not  find  tlieir  materials  in  the  raw  chilness  of  tliel 
new-made  grave,  nor  ihe  blackness  of  the  recent  ruin.    One  of  * 
the  lirins;  poets  of  Poland  has  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  his 
countrymen  with  great  power;  but  tbcy  must  be  heart-sick, j 
while  they  remember  by  what  a  series  of  low  villany  they  w^ere  I 
undone ;     it   would    have    been    less   humiliating    to    fall   ^\ 
sacrifice  to  the  fiime  of  some  iUustrious  destroyer,  than  to  sink  [ 
under  the  plotting  knavery  of  emperors  and  kings.     We  are 
glad  to  he  itiformed,  that  misfortunes  have  not  broken  their  lite- j 
rary  spirit  j  tliree  uoiversilies,  beside  innumerable  other  literary 
instimiions,  are  sending  knowledge  ttirough  the  country,  and  J 
may  give  them  an  intellectual  exislence  when  tlie  oudine  of  j 
their  territory  shall  be  forgotten^ 

It  is  doubtful  whetlier  their  present  sovereigns,  if  they  could 
avoid  it,  would  allow  them  even  tliis.  The  three  millions, 
who  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Austria  by  the  partition, 
were  not  tortured  with  attempts  to  break  down  their  na- 
tional disiinctions ;  the  Austrian  sovereign  oppressed  them  in 
a  more  characteristic  way,  hy  plunder  and  taxation.  The 
Emperor  went  so  far  as  to  rob  the  churches  of  their  gold  and 
silver,  and  even  to  despoil  of  their  ornaments  the  royal  tombs 
at  Cracow.  This  individual  has  not  yet  made  any  attempis 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  knowledge  ;  but  as  his  \iews  with 
respect  to  literature  are  known  to  resemble  those  of  Jack  Cade, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish  under  his  administration* 
Nearly  two  millions  were  subjected  to  the  Prussians,  whose 
blows  at  the  national  existence  were  more  direct ;  they  de- 
creed that  the  German  language  should  supersede  the  Polish ; 
and  thus  their  despotism,  thougli  less  rapacious,  was  more  grat- 
ing to  the  Poles,  because  more  bumbling  to  their  pride.  But 
llie  Prussians  professed  to  respect  property ;  and  when  the 
statue  of  their  king  was  erected  in  a  Polish  city, '  Suum  cut  * 
was  engraved  on  die  pedestal ;  an  excellent  rule,  if  not  intend- 
ed wholly  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  the  effect  of  the 
Russian  government  on  Poland  is  by  far  the  most  important ; 
it  extends  directly  to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  three  millions 
and  a  half  are  included  in  the  Russian  kingdom  of  Poland* 
The  Russians  have  not  harassed  the  Poles  with  new  political 
institutions,  but  as  Russian  civilization  is  confined  to  the  higher 
orders,  like  a  Corinthian  capital  surmounting  a  shapeless  block, 
or  the  laced  hat  of  an  African  monarch  exalted  above  no  other 
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drapery  than  that  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the 
coramunicalioa  of  ilie  Poles  with  the  brutal  and  ignorant  offi- 
cers and  soldiery  sent  among;  thera,  will  have  any  propitious 
cfiecl  on  their  intellectual  character.  Surely  no  man  can 
wonder,  that  ilie  Poles,  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  various  bur- 
dens of  oppression,  should  have  sprung  witli  one  heart,  to  the 
service  of  Napoleon.  The  moment  there  was  a  glimpse  of 
hope,  that  he  might  restore  their  country,  eighty  thousand 
Poles  engaged  in  his  service ;  tliey  were  last  in  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Moscow,  and  clung  to  his  broken  fortunes  when 
the  rest  of  his  allies  had  left  bim  ;  for  though  be  did  not  prove 
a  benefactor,  nor  friend,  he  was  their  avenger;  and  therefore 
they  cheered  him  onward  in  the  *  blaze  of  his  fame,'  and 
mourned  for  him  when  he  had  fallen. 

We  must  not  look  for  anything  very  national  in  the  speci- 
mens before  us*  It  would  be  pleasant,  certainly,  to  see  a 
nation's  character  reflected  in  its  poetry  ;  but  it  is  no  more  to 
be  expected,  dian  in  that  of  individuals,  where  few  will  do  the 
writer  the  kindness  to  believe,  that  his  life  is  as  pure  as  his 
song.  The  national  poetry  does  not  seem  to  depend  much  on 
the  history  and  manners.  The  greater  historical  events  will 
be  duly  commemorated,  and  the  natural  scenery  will  enter  the 
service  in  the  capacity  of  metaphor  ;  hut  the  stream  of  inspi- 
radon  cannot  retain  all  the  images,  timt  may  have  colored  its 
waters  as  ii  flows,  nor  are  poets,  after  all,  the  men  most  serious- 
ly affected  by  the  condition  of  their  country.  In  a  rude  age, 
Gke  that  of  lIio  Troubadours,  when  poetry  is  meant  directly 
for  the  audience,  and  must  charm  at  a  first  hearing,  or  not  at 
all,  poetry  may  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  manners  and  laste ; 
but  not  so,  when  the  general  refinement  requires  more  labor  to 
pkase,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  supply  of  various 
materials  for  the  poet,  beside  opening  paths  to  fame,  which  do 
001  require  him  to  watch  the  attention  of  an  audience,  or  flat- 
ter its  %'anity.  Widiout  pretending  to  give  a  summary  char- 
icier  of  Polish  poetry,  we  should  say  that  it  was  not  remark- 
My  national ;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
glory  of  Poland  was  on  the  wane  before  the  age  of  inspira- 
tioa  began.  It  is  plaintive  and  thoughtful,  sometimes  powerful 
tod  inspiring ;  less  characteristic  than  tlie  Servian,  less  im- 
posing than  the  Russian  ;  but  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest 
lod  beauty. 

We  give  the  following  tines  from  the  patriarch  of  their  poets, 
Kochanowski,  who  died  in  1584. 
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*  Sweet  deep !  sure,  man  might  learn  to  die  from  thee. 
Who  dost  mirarel  all  death's  mystery ; 
Come  8{>read  thy  balmy  influence  o'er  my  soul. 
And  let  it  soar,  beyond  the  world's  control. 
Up  to  the  realms  where  morning  has  its  birth, 
Down  to  the  abyss  whence  darkness  wraps  the  earth. 
Where  time  has  piled  its  everlasting  snows, 
Where  parched  by  sunbeams  not  a  fountain  flows ; 
O  let  it  count  each  bright  and  wandering  star. 
Or  chase  its  mazy  pilgrimage  afar ; 
Sit  in  the  centre,  while  each  circling  sphere 
Pours  its  aerial  music  on  the  ear ; 
Drink  of  the  overflowing  cup  of  joy  and  peace. 
While  the  tired  body  sleeps  in  weariness  ; 
No  dreams  to  hang  upon  its  mortal  breath ; — 
And  so — ^undying — ^let  it  taste  of  death.'    p.  55. 

Zimorowicz  lived  in  the  polemical  reign  of  Sigismund  the 
Third,  and  died  in  lC29,attbe  early  age  of  twenty-five;  literature 
was  at  that  time  neglected  for  monkish  Latin,  and  considering 
the  prevailing  intellectual  darkness  and  depravity  of  taste,  we 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  his  writings.  Apart  from  theb 
simplicity  and  beauty,  we  may  admire  them  as  night-blooming 
flowers.  The  foUowing  song  is  finely  expressive  of  the  jeal- 
ous fears  and  sorrows  of  a  lover 

'  I  saw  thee  firom  my  casement  high, 

And  watched  thy  speaking  countenance ; 

With  silent  step  thou  glidedst  by. 

And  didst  not  cast  a  hurried  glance 

Upon  my  mean  abode  nor  me. 

Then  misery  smote  me  ;— but  for  Heaven 
I  should  have  fallen  scathed  and  dead, 
I  blame  thee  not, — thou  art  forgiven  ; 
I  yet  may  hear  thy  gentle  tread. 
When  evening  shall  o'ermantle  thee. 

The  evening  came, — ^then  mantling  night ; 
I  waited  till  the  full  moon  towered 
High  in  the  heaven. — My  longing  sight 
Perceived  thee  not ; — ^the  damp  mists  lowered  ; 
In  vain  I  sought  thee  anxiously. 

Didst  thou  upon  some  privileged  leaf 
My  name  record,  and  to  the  wind 
Commit  it,«-bid  it  charm  my  grief, 
Bear  some  sweet  influence  to  my  mind. 
And  set  me  fi-om  despairing  firee  ? 
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Where  are  the  strains  of  music  now, — 
Tbe  song,  the  dance  that  morn  and  ere 
Were  heard  about  my  house, — when  low 
And  sweet  thy  voice  was  wont  to  heave 
Soft  sighs  and  gentle  thoughts  for  me. 

'T  is  past,  't  is  past — and  in  my  heart 
Is  sorrow, — silence  in  my  ear ; 
The  vain  world's  wonted  seniles  depart ; 
Joy  and  the  springtide  of  the  year, 
Fond  youth  !  are  scattered  speedily. 

Thou  hast  not  said.  Farewell  !     No  sleep 

Shall  close  my  mourning  eye — the  night 

Is  gloomy  now  !     Go,  minstrel,  weep  I 

For  I  shall  weep — and  sorrow's  blight, 

That  scathes  my  heart,  shall  visit  thee/     pp.  86,  87. 

We  select  a  few  verses  from  another  of  his  songs,  that  well 
ffpresents  the  graceful  importuniiy  of  love, 

•It  is  not  gold  that  I  entrtjat, 

I  would  not  have  thy  riches,  sweet ! 
I  supplicate  no  gems  from  thee, 

I  want  no  rings  of  brilliancy  ; — 
Bui  give  me,  give  me,  lovely  maid  1 

The  rosemary  wreath  that  crowns  thy  head* 

When  thon  didst  plant  those  flow'rets,  thou 

Didst  pledge  the  wreath  to  bind  my  brow  ;— 

The  wreath  is  woven  ;  now  convey 

The  wreath  to  me,  as  thou  didst  say  ; 

Come,  give  me,  give  me,  lovely  maid  I 

The  rosemary  wreath  that  crowns  thy  head* 

*Twill  fade  ere  long,— the  summer  sky 

Will  blast  its  bloom— its  flowers  will  die ; 

Though  suns  be  cool,  and  winds  should  sleep, 
Soon  autumn's  chill  will  o'er  it  creep. 

Come,  give  me,  give  me,  lovely  maid  1 

The  rosemary  wreath  that  crowns  thy  head. 

O  is  h  not  a  praise,  a  bliss, 

For  such  a  trifbng  gift  as  this,— 
A  few  frail  dowers  that  soon  must  die, 

To  fiud  a  friend— eternally  ? 
Then  give  mo,  give  me,  lovely  maid ! 

The  rosemary  wreath  that  crowns  thy  head.' 

pp,  m,  92. 

T^L.  XXTl. — NO.  58.  30 
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Sarbiewski  is  so  well  known,  by  his  name  Casiimr,  for  his 
Latin  poetry,  that  we  pass  to  more  modern  writers.  (>f  these, 
Kiemcewicz  is  distinguished  as  a  historian  and  tragedian,  as 
well  as  poet.  He  is  perhaps  stiU  remembered  in  some  parts 
of  this  country,  as  tlie  companion  in  exile  of  Kosciusko,  Af^ 
ter  his  return  from  America,  he  published  a  Life  of  Washing^ 
ton.  Mr  Bowring  has  given  some  eloquent  specimens  of  his 
prose  writing.  We  could  do  no  justice  to  his  poetry  by  an 
extract,  and  we  regret  thai  the  length  of  the  specimens  pre- 
vents us  from  inserting  the  whole  of  one  of  them.  But  we  mu: 
hasten  lo  Casiinir  Brodzlnski,  also  a  liv^iug  poet,  and  a  m; 
of  striking  genius  ;  whose  works  must  have  great  power  in 
■own  land,  where  their  tragic  talent  and  perfect  simplicii 
make  tliem  accessible  and  interesting  to  all,  tiie  humble  as  wel 
as  high,  and  the  patriotic  feeling,  which  bursts  out  everywheri 
must,  like  the  SmssRanzdes  P^aches^  go  to  llie  hearts  of  raei 
who  are  enduring  all  the  miseries  of  banishment,  in  their  o^ 
country.  Brodzinski's  patriotism  is  not  mere  language,  but 
deep  and  burning  passion  ;  his  works  are  not  hung  with  blacl 
like  mourning-pieces,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  country'! 
wrongs  gives  a  solemn  energy  to  every  sentiment.  We 
not  know  whether  he  is  old  or  young ;  possibly  he  may  re^ 
member  the  short  but  briliiaDt  existence  of  bis  country's  free* 
dom  5  he  may  have  *sat  by  its  cradle,  and  followed  it  lo  the 
grave ; '  and  tliough  it  wotild  seem,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle  can  revive  it,  we  doubt  not,  that  if  tlie  changes  of 
the  world  ever  afford  a  gleam  of  hope,  he  will  raise  a  trum- 
pet-call to  his  countrymen,  lo  which  every  heart  will  reply. 
The  first  specimen  of  his  poetiy  ailudes  to  ilie  celebrated 
'  Polish  Legion,'  the  remnant  of  Kosciusko's  army,  which  cut 
its  way  to  Italy  to  join  the  French  republican  forces,  and 
afterwards  served  so  faithfully  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon. 
'  The  Legionist'  is  a  dialogue  between  a  young  Polish  soldier, 
and  an  old  Italian,  who  welcomes  him  as  a  stranger.  The 
careless  desolation  of  the  Pole,  the  sorrowful  revenge  lliat 
swallows  up  every  other  feeling,  his  indifference  lo  the  luxuri- 
ous climate  and  die  perfect  and  ruined  monuments  of  art,  are 
finely  contrasted  with  ilie  gentle  courtesy  and  indolent  epicu- 
reanism of  the  Italiaiij  who  is  quite  unable  to  comprehend  a 
character  so  young  and  so  determined.     It  closes  thus 

'  Nought  to  me 
But  the  harsh  clarion's  clang  is  harmony  ; 
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That  only  can  awake  my  country's  sleep ; 
That  let  me  hear  when  sinking  in  the  deep 
Dull  cave  of  long  forget  fulness.     If  e*er 
Age  should  call  back  the  blighted  wanderer 
To  his  own  home  ;  how  sweet  beneath  the  shade 
Of  the  pale  lime-tree — on  the  green  turf  laid — 
To  mingle  with  my  country's  sorrow,  thought 
Of  triumphs  by  her  exiled  children  bought. 
Our  cities  are  in  ashes  ;  from  the  block 
Oar  youths  ne'er  chiseled  gods  ;  yet  on  the  rock 
By  the  way-side  our  heroes'  tombs  we  see, 
UtteriJig  their  deeds  to  time  and  history. 

TOE  ITALIAN, 

Thou  fair-haired  youth  !  these  tones,  so  sad  and  stern, 
Become  not  life's  gay  spring.     Let  old  men  mourn, 
But  thou,  be  joyful.     Let  thy  country  be 
In  God's  high  hand*— i!ju  King  of  kings  is  he  ; 
But  thou,  the  black-eyed,  sweet-voiced  maiden  take, 
Forget  thy  griefs,  thy  gloomy  cares  forsake  ; 
Round  her  thy  children  and  thy  home  shall  bloom, 
For  all  the  world  is  love  and  virtue's  home^ 

rUE  POLE- 

Nay !  I  have  shed  hot  tears  for  her  I  love ; 

Nought  but  my  country  could  our  hearts  remove. 

Whene'er  I  close  my  pilgrimage,  T  11  bear 

To  ray  old  sire  my  sword — my  heart  to  her* 

One  common  land  has  bound  us  ; — this  our  vow,^ 

**  Freedom  and  unchanged  faith,' '^ — £  swear  it  now  1 

He  spoke^ — the  Ukrainian  Dumas  met  his  ear ; 

On  the  dark  hills  the  Polish  ranks  appear  ; 

And  like  an  arrow  with  his  steed  he  sfM^d, 

While  Rome^s  old  burgher  wondering  bent  his  head/ 

pp.  180—189. 

The  next  specimen,  ^  Wieslaw,'  is  decidedly  the  most  inter- 
esiittg  ID  the  book.  It  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Polish  peasan- 
try, who,  judging  from  tliis,  boar  some  resemblance  to  the 
Scotch  in  their  general  simplicity,  and  occasional  shrewdness  ; 
abore  all,  in  their  religious  feeling*  The  heroine  is  a  maiden, 
who  was  lost  to  her  parents,  when  Poland  was  laid  waste,  and  was 
ibund  and  brought  up  in  a  distant  village.  An  old  peasant  suspects 
that  he  has  discovered  her  parentage,  and  though  she  left  her 
home  10  very  early  childhood,  he  resolves  to  ascertain  it  by 
taking  bcr  to  her  native  place,  without  however  communicat- 
tng  his  suspicions  to  her.     The  troubled  recollections  tliat  dawn 
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upon  her  mind,  in  a  rejz;ioa  which  she  tliinks  she  sees  for  ibe 
first  time,  remind  us  of  Bertram  at  Ellans;owan ;  the  effect  of  the  | 
village  bells  is  admirably  described.     She  is  sad  and  thought-' 
fuJ  during  the  journey,  but  as  they  come  near  the  village, 

'  What  joy^  what  gladness  lights  Halina's  eye  ! 
Why  talks  she  now  so  gay  and  sportively  f 
They  cross  the  plank& — the  brush-wood  maze  they  thread, 
The  sheep  and  shepherds  play  upon  the  mead; 
She  listened  to  ihc  artless  pipe  ;  her  ear 
Appeared  cnch anted.     Was  it  that  her  dear 
And  now  far  dearer  Wieslaw,  had  portrayed 
This  scene  when  singing  to  the  enamored  maid  T 

John  watched  her  looks  intensely* — Was  ihe  scene 
One  where  her  early  infant  steps  had  been  1 
Now  rose  the  village  steeple  to  ihe  view* ; 
The  vesper-bells  pealed  loudly  o*er  the  dew; 
They  fell  upon  their  knees  in  that  sweet  place ; 
The  sun-set  rays  glanced  on  Halina's  face. 
And  she  looked  like  an  angel.     Every  vein 
Thrilled  with  the  awakened  thoughts  of  youth  again i 
And  longings  which  conld  find  do  words.     The  bell 
Had  burst  the  long-locked  portals  of  the  cell 
Of  memory  ;  and  mysterious  v is i tings 
And  melnncholy  joy,  and  shadowy  things 
Flitted  across  her  soul,  and  flushed  her  cheek 
Where  tear-drops  gathered.     To  a  mountain  peak 
They  came  ;  the  village  burst  upon  their  view, 
They  saw  the  shepherds  lead  their  cattle  through 
The  narrow  bridge  ;  the  ploughman  gaily  sped 
From  labor's  cares  to  labor's  cheerful  bed. 
The  village  like  a  garden  reared  its  head» 
Where  many  a  coitago*shelteriug  orchard  spread; 
The  smoke  rose  'midst  the  trees;  the  village  spire 
Towered  meekly,  yet  in  seeming  reverence,  higher 
Thnn  the  high  trees.     The  yew-trcea  in  their  gloom 
Hung  pensive  over  many  a  peasant's  tomb; 
And  still  the  bells  were  peaiing,  which  had  toUed 
O'er  generations  mouldering  and  enrolled 
In  death*3  Jong  records.     W^hile  they  looked,  old  John 
Bent  on  hia  stick  and  said,  ^'Look,  maiden,  on 
Our  village  ;  doth  it  please  thee  ?     Wieslaw's  col 
Is  nigh  at  hand.'*     She  heard,  but  answered  not; 
Her  looks  were  fixed  upon  one  only  spot ; — 
Her  bosom  heaved^  her  lips  were  dried,  her  eye 
Spoke  the  deep  reverie's  intensity. 
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Remembrance  of  some  joy  had  bound  her  soul ; 

She  breathed  not,  but  moved  on ; — a  cottage  wall 

Soon  caught  her  eye,  and  near,  a  cross  appeared  ; 

'Twas  ivy-ckd  and  crumbling ; — for  't  was  reared 

In  the  old  time ; — a  willow-tree — a  8od| 

Where  the  gay  children  of  the  village  trod 

On  holidays,  were  there*     She  could  no  more ; 

She  dropped  o'erpowered  upon  the  grassy  floor. 

And  cried,  "  O  God  I  O  God  ! — 't  was  here,  't  was  here 

I  lived  [  Where  is  my  mother !  Tell  me,  where  1 

If  she  be  dead,  I  '11  seek  her  grave,  and  weep 

My  orphan  soul  away  to  rouse  from  sleep 

Her  blessed  form.— 'T  was  here  I  played  of  old  ; — 

'T  was  here  I  gathered  flowers ;  but  I  behold 

My  mother's  cot  no  longer, — thought  flies  o'er 

Its  memory  i— but  that  cot  exists  no  more." ' 

pp.  214~2ia 

This  extract  is  a  long  one,  but  we  trust  that  none  of  our  rea- 
ders will  wish  it  shorter.  The  longer  specimens  are  better 
than  the  lyrics  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  poetry  in  general*  We 
cannot  help  wishing,  that  Mr  Bowring  had  acquainted  us  with 
his  own  sentiments,  as  to  tlie  various  character  of  his  originals ; 
the  few  extracts  he  affords  may  mislead  us  in  our  judgment 
of  the  whole  j  at  least  tlicy  are  not  numerous  enough  to  sus- 
tain a  decided  opinion.  The  metopes  would  not  give  us 
much  idea  of  the  Parthenon,  unless  we  knew  their  place  and 
proportion,  Mr  Bowring  has  little  of  the  book-making  pro- 
pensity about  him  ;  but  it  is  not  our  business  to  find  fault  with 
what  is  generally  a  virtue.  He  is  now  employed,  we  understand, 
on  a  history  of  the  literature  of  Bohemia,  whicii  is  intended  to 
embrace  Spectniens  of  the  Popular  Song^  of  the  MoravittnSy  Scla' 
voniatUy  nidgariansj  and  other  Sclavonic  Races,  This  work 
promises  to  be  one  of  much  interest.  The  author  relies  not  on 
materials  gathered  at  second  hand.  Warmed  witli  a  genuine 
enthusiasm,  he  travels  in  the  countries  themselves,  and  plucks 
his  6owers  fresh  from  their  native  stems.  Translations  of 
Ftimish,  Lanlandish,  and  Esthonia  poetry  will  follow  in  due 
time.  We  heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  perambulations 
amidst  these  novel  fields  of  imaginative  literature,  which  he 
has  hitherto  explored  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  so 
much  benefit  to  the  reading  world* 
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Art.  VH.      Speeches    in    Congress^  as  pvblished   in    the 
Newspapers;  1826,  1827. 

The  range  of  the  human  mind  is  almost  infinite,  but  the 
particular  departments  to  which  it  may  be  directed,  especialliT 
in  most  branches  of  literature,  will  sooner  or  later  be  filled^ 
and  no  resort  remam  but  to  repetition*  Some  critics  have  as* 
serted,  for  instance,  that  epic  poems,  which  would  be  read,  caa 
''no  longer  be  produced.  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Tasso,  and 
Camoens,  without  citing  more  recent  names,  have  exhausted 
the  process.  Tragedy  also  has  no  field  untouched,  and  though 
the  French,  with  their  crowds  of  theatre-going  idlers,  now  and 
then  sustain  a  new  one  for  a  few  nights,  by  the  aid  of  an  occa- 
sional political  allusion,  which  seriously  alarms  the  court  and 
the  police  of  that  volatile  nation,  it  falls  into  oblivion  with  the 
modes  of  the  season.  Even  comedy,  which  perhaps  has  more 
numerous  combinations,  in  the  proportion  that  the  ridiculous 
bears  to  the  terrific  in  human  character,  yet  even  every  princi- 
pal comic  emotion,  pursuit,  situation,  or  trick,  has  been  ex- 
hausted m  the  many  thousands  of  comedies,  which  Spain,- 
France,  and  England  have  produced,  without  taking  into  the 
account  other  nations  ancient  and  modem.  The  result  is,  that 
formal  epics  are  abandoned  for  irregular  Ijrrical  narratives, 
while  tragedy  and  comedy  have  given  way  to  melodrame  and 
pantomime. 

Forensic  oratory  and  parliamentary  debating  seem   to   be 

Juite  as  much  exhausted ;  the  great  masterpieces  of  Greece, 
tome,  and  England,  together  with  some  specimens  in  our 
country,  have  gone  over  all  the  great  topics,  exhibited  all  the 
masterly  resorts  of  rhetoric^  and  nothing  remains  to  make  a 
debate  endurable,  but  the  accidental  occurrence  of  some  really 
powerful,  momentary  excitement ;  which,  however,  is  too  often 
attempted  to  be  raised  by  the  mere  feverish  turbulence  of  par- 
tisans, while  their  insipid  commonplaces,  and  mock  attempts  at 
digninr  that  neither  they  nor  the  subject  possess,  occasion 
their  harangues  to  fall  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  on  a  tired, 
diseusted  audience. 

The  evil,  though  carried  to  greater  extent  with  us,  is  not 
confined  to  our  country.  The  abuse  is  very  great  in  England, 
and  the  public  there  seem  equally  tired  of  it ;  and  as  the  min- 
isters in  that  country  have  a  seat  in  one  or  Uie  other  house,  it 
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^th  oppressive  weight  upon  them.     Indeed,  we  recollect 
few  years  since,  when  a  great  many  changes  had  been  rung 
ih-  Hid,  tliough  under  the  form  of  a  different  mo- 

Diij  .iL;od    llirough  many  nights^    that   the   Lord 

oc€llar  seriously  insinuated,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
rmmation  to  incapacitate   his   ma^sty's   ministers   for   per- 
ling  their  duty  during  the  day,  by  harassing  them  every 
igtu  with  a  debate.     There  is  an  opinion  on  this  topic,  ex- 
Bssed  in  a  postliumous  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  which  is  by  no 
d  to  him.     After  briefly  dcscribingj  with  admira* 
lion,  some  of  the  cliief  contemporary  speakers,  he 
bncludes  ;  *  But  among  all  these,  good,  bad,  and   indifferenti 
[never  heard  the  speech  wliich  was  not  too  long  for  lije  audi- 
Ors,  and  not  very  intelligible,  except  here  and  there.     The 
phole  thing  is  a  grand  deception,  and  as  tedious  and  tiresome 
may  be,  to  those  who  must  be  often  present.' 
Yet  ihp  aristocratic  and  arrogant  habits  of  tlie  British  parlia- 
ment keep  down  the  evil  in  part ;  It  is  only  a  chosen  few,  who 
ave  fought  their  way  through  many  a  combat,  whom  the  ma- 
prity  will  yawn  at  witli  forbearance.     If  a  man  unknown  to 
ae,  a  mero  prosing,  jury-confounding  argucr,  or  vain,  tiro- 
onie  country  gentleman,  or  conceited  cit,  should  attempt  a 
glay,  fie  wonid  he  coughed  and  scraped  down;  and  all  these 
lie  with  impunity  among  US|  would  he  com- 

Though  to  some  we  may  appear  to  write  with  too  much 
fikness,  we   apprehend  tliat  a  majority  of  the  nation  will 
ree  with  us,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  the  proposition  estab- 
»hed ;    that,  speeches  in   Congress  have  increased,  are   in-  ^ 
leasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.     The  House  of  Repre- 
^ves  are  the  natural,  immediate  guardians  of  die  people,—  I 
pho  are  to  guard  tljo  guardians?    Undoubtedly  there  i^j 
Jlhan  one  member  of  that  important  body,  who  would  bdj 
Bed   at  a  charge  of  abuse  against  it.     They  indeed  havo  j 
[leir  professed  censors  and  tribunes,  who  are  perpetually  impute  ] 
arruption  and  abuses  to  other  branches  of  the  govern-^  I 
They  are  constandy  smelling  and  winking,  and  on  diej 
!ve  of  detecting  some  enormity.    From  the  excessive  salariei 
the  secretaries — (we  must  save  our  feelings  by  speaking 
Itrail  forward  in  a  parendicsis — the  despicable,  parsimonious 
''^"^d  paid  to  the  highest  labor,   and   most  intense   anxiety, 
jualliug  the  gains  of  mediocrity  in  many  of  tlie  ordinaryj 
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professions  of  life),  from  these  splendid  emoluments^  down  to 
llie  moderaie,  decent  remuneration  of  ibe  clerks,  no  winter  e^ 
capes  without  some  magnificent  attempt  at  reduction,  some 
huge  effort  at  economy.  Now  we  really  believe  our  govern- 
ment in  all  its  branches  to  be  freer  from  abuses,  than  any 
other  in  the  world  ;  and  tliis  arises  from  our  having  no  anciea 
malpractices  consecrated  by  time,  no  privileges  radicated 
yond  the  power  of  extraction ;  and,  besides,  to  its  being  sub 
ject  to  a  publicity  die  most  unsparing  and  uncontrolled.  Ye 
we  ai'e  equally  of  opinion,  that  in  the  abuses  which  do  cree 
in,  by  far  the  largest  and  the  most  costly  proportion  is  to 
found  in  the  legislative  branch  ;  in  the  department  occupied 
the  guardians  and  representatives  of  the  people's  rights. 

We  allude  not  now  to  the  paltry  considerations  of  their  dai^ 
pay,  of  their  expenses  of  printing,  &^.  Slc.,  hut  to  the  evil 
produced  by  iliis  pestilent  abuse  of  debating.  We  ask  the  na 
tiou  to  judge  between  their  representatives  and  us  poor  critics^ 
Tve  ask  men  conversant  with  public  affairs,  to  look  back  for  i 
few  sessions,  and  see  how  many  great  measures  of  national  ir 
portance  have  been  delayed,  or  are  still  postponed,  by  this  vtle^ 

Erurience  for  debate.  And  if. these  questions  are  too  general  to 
e  felt,  we  come  to  suffering  individuals,  with  real  or  imaginary 
claims,  who  have  journeyed  from  distant  parts  of  the  Union, 
wasted  month  after  month  in  expectancy,  and  at  last  have 
been  put  off  to  anodier  and  another  session,  because  there  was 
no  time  for  investigation ! 

This  evil  has  gradually  gained  upon  the  Senate,  until  it  is  al-  . 
most  as  much  infected  as  the  other  house ;    and  the  cour 
is  still  more  unwise   in  them*     Surely  they  may  disdain  thai 
poor   display,   tlie   ignoble   triumph   of  common    disputation* 
When  the  smallness  of  their  number,   die  independence,  tba] 
bodies  and  interests  represented,  and  the  functions  of  which 
they    constitutionally    partake,    are    considered,  we    think 
no   exaggeration   to   say,  that  tliey    are   the   most  respecta-' 
ble  parliamentary  house  in    any  government.      True  it  is,   a 
temporary  shade  has  passed   over  them,  hut  this,   like  other 
shadows,  will  leave  no  mark-     If,  then,  this   body  would    re* 
Hnt|uisli    the  superfluiiy  of  debate,  their  greater   progress  in 
public  business  would  be  a  salutary  check  on  the  other  house, 
and  goad  them  to  a  more  punctual  and  efficient  discharge  of 
public  duty. 

If  any  person  should  tlunk  these  remarks  unfounded,  and 
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that  this  abuse  of  what  Beniham  would  call  speechijieationf 
does  not  exist,  we  refer  hirn  lo  the  speeches  of  the  oieinbers 
fof  any  one  session  ;  he  will  see  that  they  themselves  are  con- 
scious of  their  offences^  and  that  three  out  of  lour  begin  with 
an  excuse,  or  some  attempt  to  excite  commiseration  by  com- 
plaints of  ill  health,  but  that  their  sense  of  public  duty  is  so 
ttfoog^  that  they  will  speak,  though  they  sink  under  the  effort* 
It  would  be  something  gained,  if  ill  health  could  be  considered 
as  an  excuse,  or  enforced  as  a  disqualification*  There  is  no 
artstocraUc  remedy,  as  in  England,  of  scraping  and  coughing ; 
but  they  connive  at  and  bear  each  other  out,  having  ilie  same 
object  in  view ;  and  tliere  is  no  intrepid  reformer  to  take  the  part 
of  the  nation,  and  ask  them,  Why  do  ye  so  ? 

The  obvious  remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  found  by  not 
publishing  the  speeches  in  extenw*  Because,  in  most  cases,  it 
is  not  llie  elTect  of  the  speech  in  the  house,  that  the  debater 
tUllks  or  cares  about.  His  object  is  to  get  bis  speech  into  the 
liew5papcr,  and  ijesides  its  circulation  in  that  shape,  the  print- 
er, for  a  trifling  fee,  breaks  up  his  endless  cohimns  into  u  dingy, 
ptmphlet  page ;  and  these  precious  missives  die  member  de- 
spatches to  sundry  of  his  constituents,  who  stare  with  pleasure 
at  the  efforts  of  tlieir  representative,  and  have  their  pride  grati- 
fied in  receiving  a  communication  '/ree.'  Were  the  postage 
demanded,  most  of  them  would  be  inhumed  in  llie  dead-letter 
offiee,  and  come  back  to  that  bourne,  the  general  post  office, 
ivbence  they  proceeded.  If  only  the  substance  of  the  speech 
was  given,  tlie  real  arguments  of  the  speaker  stated,  as  there 
would  be  the  three  grains  of  wlieat  in  the  five  bushels  of  chaff, 
imost  salutary  corrective  would  be  applied,  and  the  editor  be- 
wlei  enabled  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  paper  to  useful  and 
entertaming  misceUanies,  and  his  readers  would  get  a  much 
dearer  insight  into  public  affiiirs. 

But  tlie  printers  also  are  partly  interested  in  the  abuse,  as 
[  im  great  repository  of  words   furnishes  them   matter,  wthout 
i^  pains  of  selecting  or  originiiting  more  valuable  materials; 
and,  besides,  ilie  same  tyj)es  undergoing  the  easy  evohiiion  of 
rhange  of  column,  and  broken  up  into  htlle  octavo  or  duodeci- 
mo squads,  are  paid  for  by  the  gaiTulous  member,  for  the  pur- 
[fosc  of  being  distributed  as  we  have  before  mentioned  ;  and 
'  tUt  fictitious  new  edition  gives  its  emolument.     But  the  jour- 
nal, by  becoming  more  %^nhiable,  would  in  the  end   gain  more 
by  giving  l}ie  abstract  we  have  recommended,  fairly  stating  aU 
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the  arguments,  and  omming  merehr  tiieescuses,  the  dedama- 
tion,  and  the  sad  inanitv  of  faded  commonplaces.  The  pubie 
nnqoestionably  would  be  better  instructed,  their  passions  would 
be  less  excited,  and  thev  would  understand  more  cleariy,  and 
judge  more  wisely  of  the  chief  topics  of  national  concern.  In 
this  manner  one  column  would  condense  and  rectify  the  be- 
wildering confusion,  that  now  spreads  over  four ;  wfaSe  the 
journal  would  become  brighter,  jnore  varied,  more  edifyii^ 
more  valuable.  The  very  appearance  would  be  worth  the  al- 
teration. We  appeal  to  nine  cut  of  ten  of  the  subscrihen, 
to  the  metropolitan  journals,  during,  and  for  some  time  after,  a 
session  of  Congress ;  we  ask  them  with  what  emotions  tfaejr 
see  those  wide,  folio  pages  of  a  desolatmg  debate,  unbroken, 
unvaried  as  a  wild  heath  or  interminable  prairie,  with  no  ap- 
parent resting-place,  or  object  in  relief,  whether  they  are  not 
glad  to  thank  misery  for  a  change,  and  hail  with  delight  die  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  those  treades  in  which  '  Eluxke-^mn^Of 
the  Madmauj  or  *  Sho-mon-e^kasaj  the  Prairie  Waif^  \ 
to  the  exterminating  progress  of  civilization. 

We  repeat  it,  the  common  routine  of  parliamentary  i 
b  no  longer  tolerable.  The  forms  of  oratory  are  as  much 
used  and  worn,  as  the  epic,  the  tragic,  or  the  comi(%  Hie 
evil  we  deplore  is  increasing ;  the  nation  must  set  their  fiices 
against  it,  insist  on  having  dieir  business  attended  to,  and  nol 
trifled  with  in  debates.  There  will  still  be  ample  space  left  in 
the  caucus,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  country.  There,  in  servii^ 
as  jurymen,  from  which  none  are  exempt,  we  may  submit  to 
the  hammerers,  and  splitters,  and  spinners,  who  satisfy  litigants 
that  they  earn  their  fees  by  laboring  m  their  vocation,  and  as 
quiet  citizens  be  resigned  to  our  fate,  when  our  turn  comes  to 
hear  law,  justice,  and  equity  *  so  bethumped  with  words.'  But 
the  same  individuals  must  not  transfer  the  same  habits  into 
the  halls  of  congress.  Nothing,  however,  short  of  a  general 
rising  in  public  feeling,  will  intimidate  the  offenders,  and  pro- 
duce a  reform ;  because,  though  there  are  some  who  have  a 
better  sense  of  the  matter,  there  are  many  among  them,  who, 
it  would  seem,  from  their  simplicity,  confined  reading,  and  8 
social  intercourse  limited  to  very  narrow  circles,  really  thinh 
they  are  making  a  pretty  display,  and  are  quite  unaware  horn 
jejune,  tedious,  and  ridiculous  these  harangues  appear  to  per- 
sons of  larger  experience.  Let  them  inquire  of  some  one  whc 
is  willing  to  tell  them  the  truth,  and  they  will  be  astonishec 
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to  learn,  like  Moliere^s  Bourgeois  Gentilliomme,  that  in  tljese 
labored  discussions  tiiey  have  beea  most  sadlj  prosing  all  ihe 
mne. 

We  have  already  hinted  al  some  mechanical  checks,  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  printers  to  inlei-pose  in  belmlf  of  ihe  na- 
tion- But  we  have  an  idea,  that  whenever  some  original  mind 
with  adequate  talent  and  sagacity,  takes  up  this  sLibject,  diat  a 
great  and  favorable  change  may  be  produced  by  striking  out 
an  entirely  different  course,  and  ^^*Adamizing  the  worn- 
out,  jolting  path.  We  cannot  go  furtiier  now  than  llirow 
out  the  hint,  from  the  fear  of  being  tiresome,  a  quality, 
which  reviewers  should  bear  in  mind  is  not  confined  to 
speakiog ;  and  also  from  our  plan  being  as  yet  imperfectly  con- 
ceived ;  and  because  we  may  possibly  be  in  a  situation  to 
tlie  glory  of  introducing  it  ourselves.  However,  to  put 
whose  eyes  are  still  bandaged  in  the  right  direction  to 
nope  for  it,  we  will  refer  them  to  the  study  of  FrankUn,  who 
foftiuiately  could  not  make  a  speech,  yet  not  only  enjoyed  great 
influence  from  his  wisdom,  but  produced  most  powerful  effects 
OD  as§embhes  by  the  mode  of  illustiation  he  adopted.  Let 
them  reflect  on  this  subject,  and  see  if  tliey  cannot  invent  a  new 
style  of  persuasion,  introduce  a  very  eloquent  if  not  oratorical 
uielbod,  and  cause  the  abandonment  of  effete,  exhausted  prac- 
tice. If  none  of  them  will  take  fid  vantage  of  these  suggestions, 
-  we  shall  be  half  tempted,  froui  patriotic  motives,  to  make  tlie 
'  "  irmation  ourselves ;  and,  should  we  succeed,  we  should  wish 
m  higher  claim  to  gratitude,  than  to  have  it  inscribed  on  our 
tablet, — He  reformed  (he  congressional  mode  of  (klmihigy  so  that 
it  was  compresaed  into  one  fourth  of  the  space  it  fortmrly  oc- 
cupied* 

■   Abt.  Vin*    Lettrei  sur  VAngUiem  ;  par  le  Baron  de  Stael- 
H        Uoi^sTEiN.     8vo.     pp*  428.     Paris.     1825* 

Tbc  autlior  of  this  work  is  tlie  son  of  the  celebrated  female 
vriler,  witli  whose  name  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
adorn  our  pages,  and  whose  premature  loss  we  so  lately  regret- 
ted* With  her  illustrious  title,  he  seems  also  to  have  inherit- 
ed some  of  her  most  valuable  qualities,  and  exhibits  already 
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die  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  aUacbmeot  to  Isterarf  j 
pursuits,  and  tlie  generous  passion  for  liberty,  that  so  bone 
^tly  distinguished  the  daughter  of  Necker-    Avoiding  the  frin 
•oloiis  and  merely  sensual  pursuits,  lliat  exclusively  occupy  ' 
ftiiention  of  the  greater  part  of  the  young  European  nobdtt 
Llie  devotes  his  life  and  ample  fortune  to  the  cultivation  of  scU 
fmaCG  vtnd  letters,  and  the  encouragement  of  every  project  tha 
i  tends  to  diffiise  knowledge,  promote  civihzation,  and  improv 
'  the  condition  of  society.     We  may  venture  to  add  (if  it  be  no 
indelicate  to  mention  the  name  of  a  lady,  who  has  not  ye 
volontarily  introduced   herself  to  the  public),  that  his  sister 
Uie   Duchess  of  Broglie,  is  not  less  distinguished  by  all  th€ 
I  accomplishments  and  virtues  that  grace  the  walks  of  privaC 
^  life  in  its  highest  and  most  polished  circles-     It  is  kno^\Ti  tha 
Madanie  do  Stacl  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  educa 
lion  of  her  cliildren,  and  was  fortunate   enough  to  obtain  th 
aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  scholars,  Baron 
W*  de  Scldegelj  in  die  direction  of  their  studies.     The  succes 
•  which  has  attended  her  efforts,  does  great  honor  to  her  judg 
ment  and  maternal  affection,  and  in  general  to  the  inteUectu 
and  moral  character  of  all  the  parties.     While  we  regard  wi^ 
strong  disapprobation  the  European  system  of  hereditary  raa_ 
istracies,  we  cannot  hut  view  the  lineal  transmission  of  thl 
real  nobility  of  nature,  namely,  preeminence  in  worth  and 
1  cnij  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  spectacles  which  liie  mor 
}  ivorld  affords.     It  seems  to  relieve,  in  some  degree,  the  dia 
tress  with  which  every  benevolent  mind    must  be  affecte 
by  observing  how  much  immorality  and  even  gross  depravir 
are  almost  unavoidably  produced  by  the  influence,  that  \4ciou 
parents  necessarily  exercise  over  the  character  of  Uielr  ofl 
spring. 

Baron  de  Stael  w^as  advantageously  known  to  tlie  literary 
world,  before  the  publication  of  the  present  work,  by  several 
jToliticfil  pamphlets,  and  by  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Neck er, 
with  a  li fe  by  himself.  The  ^  Letters  on  England '  are,  we  believe^] 
the  first  independent  essay  of  much  extent  tliat  has  proceedeiT 
from  his  pen.  Without  pretend  ing  to  the  character  of  an  elaborate 
and  standard  production,  it  has  nevertheless  merits  of  a  hig 
order,  and  affords  a  l^iir  promise  of  what  may  be  expecte 
from  the  malurer  labors  of  the  author,  should  he  continue- 
we  trust  he  w^ll,  and  as  his  illustrious  mother  and  grand fathe 
did  before  him — to  cultivate  tlie  field  of  letters  with  increasij 


oeal  End  assiduity,  as  he  advances  in  years.  The  present 
work  is  in  substance  a  series  of  political  and  philosophical 
essays  on  die  theory  and  practice  of  the  British  government ; 
md  belongs  of  course  to  a  class  of  writings,  whicht  when 
executed  witli  a  talent  corresponding  to  their  importance,  rise 
above  tlie  level  of  ordinary  trai'els.  The  author  displays 
tfarougbout  a  thorougii  aod  intimate  acquaintance  witli  his 
subject)  as  well  as  a  wide  investigation  of  others  that  are  nat- 
mwf  connected  with  it,  together  with  the  rare  endowments 
of  m  power  of  original  diouglit,  and  a  truly  liberal  and  philo- 
sopliit;  temper.  The  style  is  pure,  iiuatlectcd,  and  simply 
el^fint.  It  has  little  or  none  of  the  warm  poetical  coloring 
ibat  illuminated,  sometimes  to  excess,  the  pages  of  tlie  author 
of  Corinna.  The  genius  of  the  son  may  perhaps,  in  this  re- 
el, be  different  from  tliut  of  the  mother  5  or  he  may  jiossi* 
have  considered  m\  aitcmiit  at  rlietorical  beanty  of  lan- 
as  inconsistent  with  the  sober  discussion  of  the  gravest 
^  which  forms  tlje  staple  of  the  work,  and  may  reserve 
hk  flights  of  fancy  and  his  '  words  that  burn,'  for  future  and 
more  suhahle  occasions. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  at  diia  time  of  day,  upon 
ihc  intense  interest  that  attaches  itself  to  every  well  conduct* 
sd  mquir>^  into  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  the 
peat  model  of  all  the  forms  of  free  government,  including  our 
«m,  iJiai  have  been  eslablislied  within  the  last  half  century  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  also  not  a  little  esaraordinaiyj 
donsictering  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  as  a  theme 
df  philosophical  examination,  that  it  shotdd  be  still  not  only  not 
exhausted,  but  we  may  almost  say,  unattempted.  The  essay 
of  Deiohno  is  the  only  one  that  has  acquired  any  considerable 
and  this,  akiiough  it  has  been  found  useful  on  the 
,  as  a  sort  of  directory  to  mere  e5rtcmal  poims,  is  en- 
tirely superficial,  and  is  m  fact  a  work  of  jurisprudence,  rather 
tban  of  poKdcs.  During  the  last  fifty  yeai's,  the  attention  of 
the  Brhtsh  public  Jjas  been  constandy  occupied  by  the  con- 
between  different  parties  repecting  the  spirit  and 
jles  of  th€  Constitution ;  but  notwithstanding  the  large 
Supply  of  cuhivated  talent  that  seems  in  tlial  country  prepared 
♦otiieei,  and  even  anticipate  every  demand  that  can  be  made 
trpon  rt,  no  duly  qualified  pen  has  undertaken  to  settle,  or 
fSitJi  >'vent  these  debates,  by  establishing  beyond  dispute 

ilfc  '  i -!iM  nt^  truths  of  political  science,  as  exemplified  and 
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practised  in  England-    This  is  one  of  the  striking  proofs  of  the 

lieglecl  into  which  the  great  subject  of  moral  pliUosopliy, 
[all  its  deparlraenls,  lias  now  fallen,  in  the  countty  of  Baco0 
and  Locke  ;  and  of  the  extent  to  wliich  the  whole  mass  < 
British  intellect  is  occupied,  in  ininistering  to  the  pursuits 
pleasures  of  merely  practical  life.  liaron  de  Stael  has  not  at*| 
opted  to  supply  the  deficiency  alluded  to,  but  has  selected 
r®  few  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  sub«] 
J  iect,  which  lie  successively  discusses,  each  in  several  letter 
I  These  are  the  state  of  property^  and  its  influence  on  the  w*€ 
I  fare  of  the  nation  ;  tlie  state  of  the  pre^s  ;  and  finally  the  effect] 
1  of  the  puhlic  assemblies  of  various  kinds  that  are  constanUf  J 
[  mcedng  for  political  objects,  including  the  two  houses  of  Pa 
[lianient  among  the  number.  In  connexion  with  this  last  poio^l 
[the  author  examines  tlie  question  of  parUamcntary  reform^  and] 
[tlie  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Wliigs  and  J^adicals  respecting  lui 
[  We  shall  briefly  review  his  remarks  upon  eacii  of  diese  topicsp  1 
[interspersing  occasionally  such  observations  of  our  own,  as  may  1 
suggested  by  theuiv 

In  one  or  two  letters,  which  ser\^e  as  a  sort  of  introductioo  ■ 
1  to  the  rest,  Baron  de  Stael  touches  on  the  difficulties  that  at- 
tend an  inquiiy  into  die  principles  of  the  British  government,  j 
and  notices  particularly  the  singular  fact  alluded  to  above,  ofl 
the  exclusively  practical  chararter  that  distinguishes  all  tlie  de-J 
bates  and  other  political  discussions  of  every  description,  writ* 
ten  or  verbal.  We  arc  tempted  to  quote  a  part  of  his  remarks] 
on  this  head,  as  they  lend  to  confirm  our  own  opinion,  and  I 
illustrate  what  we  Uiink  a  curious  feature  in  the  present  moralj 
aspect  of  the  mother  country*  Our  author  contrasts,  in  this  f 
respect,  die  habits  of  the  British  statesmen  m\h  those  of  the  J 
Frenchj  who  are  perhaps  too  much  accustomed  to  indulge  in] 
general  inquiries,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  practicalj 
despatch  of  business. 

'  Our  philosophical  writers  and  speakers/  says  the  Baron, 
to  loflier  heights  of  speculation,  and  lay  down  general  principleSil 
with  much  more  precision  than  those  of  England.     I  was  on©( 
day  reading  some  of  our  late  pamphlets,  most  remarkable  for  vig- 
or and  expansion  of  thought,  witlj  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whoso  I 
philosophical  reputation  in  too  well  esiabliahed  to  require  any  aid  - 
from  ray  pen,  and  I  took  the  occasion  to  Inquire  what  impression 
they  made  iifjon  him.     **  They  are  admirably  done,*'  replied  he, 
'*  hut  in  OUT  country  icc  take  all  thisf&r  granted,^*     la.  fact,  what 
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ii  still  problematical  with  tis,  is  reduced  to  axioms  with  the  Eng^ 
lish;  and  they  employ  in  acting,  the  lime  which  wc  spend  in  de- 
monstrating or  teaching.  This  is  an  imincFisc  advantage  which 
they  have  over  us*  for  axioms  or  settled  principles  may  he  turned 
to  account  by  any  one ;  while  very  lew  persons  arc  able  to  un- 
derstand a  demonstrntion^  and  profit  by  the  truth  whicli  results 
from  it.  K  a  shipmaster  were  obliged,  before  he  could  take  an 
altitude,  to  settle  the  principles  of  trigonometry  and  astronomy 
employed  in  that  operation,  and  make  them  ont  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  men,  instead  of  using  rules  that  are  previously  prepaid, 
he  would  very  probably  run  his  vessel  ashore.  Now  political 
forms,  and  the  habits  created  hy  them,  are  the  rules  of  the  science 
of  government-  They  should  doubtless  be  constructed  on  sound 
theoretical  principles ;  but  when  this  has  once  been  done,  U  is 
a  los3  of  lime  to  be  always  engaged  in  tracing  them  to  their 
sources.  Nevertheless,  the  respect  for  existing  forms  may  be  car- 
ried too  far,  and  without  meaning  to  deny  the  superiority  of  the 
English  over  us  in  this  respect,  it  is  certain  that  they  fall,  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent,  into  this  error. 

I  was  a  witness  myself  of  something  of  the  kind  that  occurred 
in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  182*3,  upon  a 
motion  made  by  Mr  Canning  to  allow  the  Catholic  Peers  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  which,  as  is  well  known, 
they  have  been  excluded  ever  since  the  real  or  pretended  Popish 
Plot  This  motion  succeeded  with  the  Commons,  but  1  ailed  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  after  a  very  remarkable  discussion.  1  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and  have  rarely  en- 
joyed a  higher  intellectual  entertainment.  All  the  principal  Peers 
of  both  parlies,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Liverpool, 
Lords  Grey,  Holland,  Grenville,  and  others,  took  a  part  in  the  de- 
hate.  The  avowed  object  of  the  motion  was  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Cathoiics  ;  and  this  was  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  sustained  by  its  friends  and  attacked  by  its  ene- 
mies. It  was  therefore,  as  I  thought,  natural  to  expect  that  the 
debate  would  have  ttirned,  in  a  great  measure,  on  general  princi- 
ples* Instead  of  this,  they  were  not  mentioned ;  nobody  once 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  immediate  practical  effects  of  the 
measure  proposed,  occupied  exclnsively  the  attention  of  the  ora- 
tors and  of  the  public.  It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  general 
principles  belonging  to  the  incjuiry  had  been  exhausted  by  seven- 
teen years  of  continual  discussion  ;  and  also  that  it  was  the  poli- 
cy of  the  friends  of  the  motion  to  limit  the  range  of  the  debate  as 
much  as  possible  ;  but  after  making  all  proper  allowance  for  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  remark  is  in  the  main 
correct. 

Lord  Holland  exhibited  on  thisoccasioa  the  union  of  close  rea- 
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floning  and  warm  feelm^,  that  belongs,  as  it  were,  by  eonsaogui- 
nity,  to  the  nephew  of  Fox.  But  in  this  speech,  which,  as  I  am 
told,  approached  very  near  to  the  most  successful  efibrls  of  his 

loBtrious  uncle,  his  only  object  was  to  establish,  by  reference  to 
the  hiiitory  of  the  [>eriod^  the  absurdity  of  the  evidence  on  whichi 
a  decision  had  been  taken  against  the  Catholic  Peers,     Thougl 
familiar  with  the  highest  questions  in  political  and  moral  phdo 
ophy,  he  never  once  thought  of  touching  upon  them  in  deb 
The  Lord  Chancellor's  speech  was  not  less  remarkable  in  thii 
resjJIet.     The  proposition  on  which  he  founded  his  conclusions^^ 
was  simply  this*     If  the  Protestant  religion  cease  to  be  the  domi- 
nant one  iu  Great  Britain,  the  Catliolic  will  of  course  become  so. 
It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  energy  and   warmth  of  his  manner, 
that  he  was  perfecdy  sincere  in  the  opinion.     This  profound  law- 
yer, who  had  grown  gray  in  the  practical   busiuess  of  Itigislation 
and  administration,  had  never  once  conceived  the  notion,  thai 
it  was  possible  for  a  government  to  exist  without  an  established 
religion. 

Suppose  now  the  same  question  to  be  debated  in  one  of  the  Frencli 
Chambers  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  leading  topics^ 
would  be,  liberty  of  conBcience^  the  nature  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  aud  the  general  principles  thai  re«^H 
commend  religious  toleration.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  undel^| 
circuruistances  at  all  favorable,  the  public  feeling  would  be  strong- 
ly engaged ;  and  thus  far  the  advantage  is  perhaps  on  our  side. 
But  these  discussions,  however  able,  would  have  produced  only 
a  transient  effect.  The  question  might  have  been  carried  ;  but 
whenever  the  tide  of  public  opinion  or  of  ministerial  induence 
should  have  happened  to  set  tlie  other  way^  it  would  have  been 
lost  again  with  equal  promplitude*  In  England  old  opinions  i 
more  hrnily  established,  and  attempts  at  innovation  are  met  ' 
stronger  resistance ;  but  when  a  victory  is  once  gained,  it  is  j 
ed  forever.' 

Our  readers,  we  tliink,  will  be  struck  with  tlie  general  cor- 
lectness,  in  point  of  fact,  of  these  remarks,  upon  tlie  style 
parliaraentary  discussion  in  England.     The  debate  tliat  toolj 
place  lust  spring  in  the  House  of  Cominons,  upon  the  sar 
question  of  Caiholic   emancipation,  allbrded  another  sioguh 
excmpliilcatton  of  their  substantial  truth.     There  was  certainlf 
no  want  of  ability  in  the  principal  speakers  on  both  sides. 
Canning;,  Sir  John  Copley  (the  present  Lord  Chancellor),  and 
Mr  Peel  are  orators  and  statesmen,  of  whom  any  countrj 
might  well  be  proud;    and  their  speeches  on  this  occasioii 
were  not  inferior  to  their  just  renown ;   but  were  still  con 
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eaired  in  all  respects  on  die  common  model  of  British  elo- 
quence.    No  attempt  was  made  by  any  one  to  settle  the  gen- 

,  craJ  principles  of  toleration  and  of  the  natural  relation  betweea 
reli€:ton  and  giovcrnment,  or  to  arrive  at  a  decision  of  the  ques- 

^tion  by   the  aid  of  any  great  elementary  truth,  of  which  the 

^dtiiission   should   supersede   all    controversies    about    minor 

The  debate  turned  wholly  upon  the  direct  and  prac- 

I  effects  likely  to  result  from  tiie  adoption  or  rejection  of 

I  the  measure  proposed.  The  tone  of  discussion  corresponded 
with  the  substance  j  and  instead  of  putting  on  the  serious  air 
which  would  probably  accompany  a  more  regular  examination 

'  of  tlie  theory  of  diese  great  points,  ttie  orators  indulged  with 
perfect  freedom  in  bursts  of  petulence,  and  in  sallies  of  pleas- 
antry, approaching  to  bufibonery.  Mr  Cannine;  and  Sir  John 
Copley  nearly  came  to  a  personal  altercation  ;  and  the  former 
entertained  his  audience  with  much  excellent  wit  about  the 
b's  bulls,  which  were  supposed  to  be  roaming  at  large 
the  country,  to  the  great  danger  of  His  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects  but  which  he  was  not  alraid  to  take  by  the  hornst 
Rapturous  cheers,  accompanied  by  hearty  and  unanimous 
luigbter,  attested  the  success  of  this  appeal  to  the  good  nature 
of  a  British  Senate  ;  and  a  stranger  who  had  entered  the  hall 
U  the  moment,  would  hardly  have  suspected,  from  the  aspect 
of  the  audience,  the  nature  of  the  question  in  debate*  The 
Catofi  of  ijie  House  might  perhaps  have  repeated  with  more 
dian  equal  propriety,  the  sarcastic  remark  of  their  Roman 
prototype  upon  Cicero — Quam  ridkulvm  habemus  Consulem  t 
But  these  are  accidental  matters  of  httle  moment,  and  we 
eordiaUy  agree  wliJi  our  author  in  approving  the  practical 
character  of  the  debates  in  the  British  parliament,  and  prefer- 
IIDg  it  to  thg  more  scientific  and  theoretical  one  whicli  marks 
ibeifte  of  the  French  chambers,  it  is  in  lact  impossible  to  dis- 
eins  general  principles  with  impartiality  and  coolness,  in  con* 
0911011  witli  practical  questions,  involving  immediate  inleresta 
of  gmt  importance;  and  the  effect  of  attempting  it  is  merely 
tovidato  the  public  opinion  respectint^  the  principles,  without 
illirrtng  in  any  way  the  decision  ot'  the  point  in  dispute.  It  is 
poesibic,  for  instance,  that  the  present  mode  of  electing  the 
piMdeot  of  the  United  Slates,  may  be  susceptible  of  iujprove- 
iiiatl  \  but  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  be  decided  upon  its  mer* 
ita»  the  question  should  he  considered  without  reference  to  the 
draim^lances  of  any   particular  contest,  or  to  the  prefercuca 
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lliat  individuals  may  feel  for  any  particular  candidate  for  the 
koffice*     Whenever  it  may  be  taken  up,  as  it  has  been  twice 
I  the  short  period  of  our  political  history,  under  the  exciiemeal 
I  of  a  recent  election,  it  will  of  course  be  decided,  as  it  was  * 
I  botli  tliosc  cases,  by  the  momentary  parly  feelings  and  interesi 
[of  the  members  of  Congress  ;  and  it  will  be  fortunate  for  tli( 
Icountryj   if  the    decisions  made    under    such  circumstanc 
[shall  always  be,  as  on  the  second  occasion,  against  iunovatioa 

But  while  we  agree  with  our  author  in  his  preference  for 
practical  and  malter-of-fact  style  of  parliamentary  debate,  wi 
I  also  think  with  him,  tliat  the  leading  British  orators,  and  w( 
[fjaay  add,  tliose  of  our  our  country,  might  recur  witli  advi 
ilage,  more  frequently  than  they  do,  to  general  principles,  not 
[questions  to  be  discussed,  but  as  axioms  or  settled  elemental 
[li'Utbs.     To  acquire  a  familiarity  witli  the  theory  of  politic: 
[science,  is  (or  should  be)  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  practici 
f  Statesmen  ;  and  if  all  or  most  of  those  who  assume  this  ch; 
J  acter,  were  as  fully  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
I  might  be  wished,  tlie  most  important  principles  would  be  agrei 
[tipon  among  them  by  common  consent.     Unfortunately, 
aids  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  such  an  education  are  al 
most  wholly  wanting  botli  in  England  and  the  United  Statei 
[The  science  of  government,  and  even  history,  which  forms  i 
I  natural  complement,  are  nearly  overlooked  in  the  usual  routine 
I  collegiate  and  professional  studies  |  and  most  of  our  statesmen  ei 
Iter  the  halts  of  Congress  and  of  ihc  slate  legislatures,  unprovidei 
[^ilh  any  other  notions  on  die  great  subjects  of  politics,  elhici 
^  alitical  economy,  and  histor}",  ancient  and  modern,  exceptia 
such  as  they  have  picked  up  by  chance  in  their  leisure  read 
ijig.     How  then  can  they  recur  with  precision  and  certamtyj 
I  ir|X)n  each  particular  question,  lo  the  aj>propriale  general  Irui 
'which  ought  to  govern  the  debate,  and   would  in  most  cas 
supersede  it  ?     Lord  Holland   may  be,  as  Baron  de  Stael  ai 
fiures  us  tliat  he  is,  famiUar  with  moral  and  political  philosophy^ 
and  may  avoid  recumng  to  principles  from  habit  or  compli 
ance  with  the  prevalent  taste ;  but  with  most  practical  state; 
men,  the  reason  lies  in  their  want  of  acquaintance  witli  th< 
principles. 

This  defect  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  a  preMf 
ty  strong  tendency  towards  an  improvement  of  this  kind,  al-^ 
kfcady  exhibiting  itself  in  several  parts  of  our  country.     The 
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professorships  of  political  economy  lately  established  in  some 
of  our  colleges  wLQ  effect  mucb  real  good  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  our  venerable  Atma  Mater  at  Cambridge  will  not, 
in  this  respect,  full  beliind  her  younger  sisters.  The  magnifi- 
cent donation  of  Mr  Gore  will  aiibrd  the  means  of  establishing 
one  or  two  foundations ;  and  we  should  be  highly  gratified  to 
see  a  part  of  it  appropriated  in  this  way.  It  is  really  singular 
while  we  have  had  double  and  tiiple  professorships  for  most 
le  branches  of  physical  science,  and  for  dead  languages,  of 
less  direct  utility,  we  have  had  only  half  a  one  for  the  vast  rield  of 
pohtics,  and  eiliics,  and  political  economy,  and  none  at  all  for  his- 
tory. Of  these  subjects,  the  last  is  left  entirely  to  llie  tutors,  and 
less  insisted  on  tliao  any  other  hrnnch  of  study.  We  make  not 
these  remai'ks  in  ilie  spirit  of  cavil,  but  in  that  of  friendly  sug- 
;  and  we  trust  iliai  tiiey  will  be  received  as  proceeding 
wnrm  friends  aiid  sincere  well-wislicrs  of  the  College. 
tijt  we  have  much  matter  and  little  space  before  us,  and  must 
hurry  away  from  these  iiitereslirj^  topics. 

The  state  of  property  in  England,  and  its  influence  on  the 
political  and  economical  condition  of  the  people,  are  U'eated 
by  our  author  at  considerable  length.  We  hardly  know  how 
to  dispose  of  this  vast  suhject  in  two  or  three  paragraphs  j 
but  must  neveitheless  be  indulged  in  a  few  hasty  notes.  This 
k  r '  le  only  jioint   upon  which   the  opinions  of  M,  de 

Slj'  1    decidedly   from  those  which  prevail  in  England. 

He  is  a  declared  partisan  of  the  system  of  an  equal  division  of 
estates  among  all  ihe  children  upon  the  death  of  the  proprie- 
tor ;  while  the  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  nil  real  estates 
pass  to  tlie  eldest  son,  is  established  in  England,  as  our  rea- 
ders are  aware,  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Tliis  principle  is  io  fact  in  the  mother  country, 
the  common  law  tliat  regulates  tlie  descent  of  landed  property ; 
while  in  Diost  other  countries,  as  for  instance  in  Spain,  it 
Ibrma  an  exception,  though  one  of  extensive  application,  to  the 
leoerid  rule.  In  Spain,  landed  estates  are  equally  distributed 
aiQong  Uie  children  .of  the  proprietor,  excepting  when  ihey 
ire  tied  up  by  an  entail,  or,  as  it  is  called  there,  a  mayorazgo ; 
but  as  this  is  uniformly  the  case  witli  the  immense  possessions 
of  ihc  grandees,  and  as  those  of  the  clergy  are  unalienable,  it 
folkiws  that  nearly  the  whole  of  die  land  is  kept  cot  of  the 
common  market,  as  in  England* 
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It  IS  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Spanish  grandees  are 
intellectuallj  and  morally  the  most  degraded  and  imbecile 
body  of  nobility  in  Europe;  while  the  British  aristocracy, 
whatever  may  be  their  defects,  are  commonly  reckoned,  as  a 
class,  superior  to  any  other.  Our  author  touches  this  point,  and 
endeavors  to  account  for  the  diflfcrence.  Mn  England,' 
he  observes,  '  nobility,  far  from  being  exclusively  hereditary, 
is  accessible  to  every  one  who  is  worthy  of  it,  and  is  open  to 
all  on  the  principle  of  fair  competition.  The  public  opinion  of 
a  free  people  is  also  more  effective  in  stimulating  the  faculties 
than  the  soporific  influence  of  hereditary  wealth  and  fortune  in 
destroying  them.'  The  6rst  of  these  reasons  is,  we  think,  of 
little  weight.  Nobilit}''  b  not  less  accessible  in  other  countries 
than  it  is  in  England.  The  king  of  Spain  creates  as  many 
grandees  and  TUulos  de  CasiUla  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
does  marquesses  and  earls ;  and  the  only  difierence  is,  that  in 
the  former  case,  titles  are  generally  obtained  by  mere  intrigue, 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  more  frequently  the  reward  of  ac- 
tual merit. 

The  cause  of  this  diversity  is  the  power  exercised  in  En- 
gland by  public  opinion  over  the  movements  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers ;  so  that  this  same  wholesome  control,  which  the 
Baron  assigns  as  tlie  second  reason  for  the  superiori^  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  is  in  fact  the  only  one.  After  all,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  him  (partially  at  least)  mbtaken  in  the  fact ;  and 
if  it  be  generally  allowed  that  the  British  aristocracy,  as  a 
class,  is  superior  to  any  other,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  because  it 
always  regularly  contains  a  large  proportion  of  members  who 
do  not  properly  belong  to  it  as  such,  but  have  been  placed  in  it 
by  the  government  (acting  in  obedience  to  public  opinion),  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  eminent  qualities  which  they  had  dis- 
played in  another.  If  at  any  given  moment  we  survey  the  Est 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords  for  the  time  being,  we  shall  find 
that  most  of  the  members  of  it,  who  are  in  anywaydistinguisb' 
ed  for  worth  or  talent,  have  either  been  created  peers  theoi<« 
selves,  or  were  born  and  educated  before  their  fathers  had  risen 
to  rank  and  opulence.  Within  our  time,  for  example,  the  kta 
and  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  the  two  Liverpools,  fiitbei 
and  son.  Lords  Grey,  Grenville,  Redesdale,  Lauderdale, 
Erskine,  Thurlow,  fac.  were  all  tided  commoners.  The  ilhs^ 
trious  Wellesley  family,  though  technically  noble,  was  a  po« 
and  decayed  branch  of  the  Irish  aristocracy.     Lord  Byron 
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the  aristocratic  principle  had  oo  room  to  opcrnte ;  and  we 
rather  suppose,  that  on  a  fair  examination,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  hand  JiJe  British  nobiljty  is  not  jnuch  better  than  tlmt 
of  the  Continent.  Do  we  see  the  descendants  of  Warwick  and 
Mar1borou^;h  leadine;  on  the  British  armies  to  victory  ?  or  those 
of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  preeminent  in  council  or  m  parlia- 
ment ?  Are  the  Shafiesburj's,  Verulams,  and  Boyles  of  our  owa 
day,  hke  their  illustrious  ancestors, — the  lights  and  benefiic- 
tors  of  tlie  age  ?  Is  it  possible  to  point  out  a  single  person  of 
tliis  or  any  former  period,  who  has  felt  the  full  influence  of  be- 
rediiary  rank  and  fortune,  and  who  is  in  any  way  distinguished 
for  high  intellectual  and  mora!  excellence  ?  Should  it  even  be 
practicable  on  ao  accurate  research  to  indicate  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  general  rule  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  denied.  The 
effect  of  the  aristocratic  principle,  of  which  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture is  the  essential  feature,  irpon  the  persons  immediately 
subject  to  its  influence,  is,  liierefore,  the  same  in  England  as 
it  IS  elsewhere ;  that  is,  ruinous  to  every  valuable  quality  of 
miod  and  heart ;  and  the  exception,  which  M.  de  Stael  is 
di^sed  to  make  in  favor  of  the  British  nobility,  is,  we  fear, 
grounded  either  in  personal  partialities,  or  in  a  failure  to  dis- 
criminate between  peers  of  new  and  old  creation. 

The  ecijnomical  effect  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  another 
ijoestion  on  which  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  is  much  divid- 
ed. Our  author  adopts  decidedly  the  liberal  sentiment ;  and 
holds  that  an  equal  division  of  estates  amon§  the  children  of 
the  owner,  has  the  happiest  influence  on  tlie  weakh  o(  individ- 
uals and  of  the  nation.  Ho  stales  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
extent  to  wiiich  the  subdivision  of  the  land  has  been  carried  in 
the  neighborhood  of  liis  own  castle  of  Copct  in  Switzerland, 
that  we  think  curious, 

*  The  estate  of  Copet  is  iitoated  in  a  part  of  French  Switzer- 
Iaii4«  which  was  prepared  for  lib^irty  by  the  protestant  religion,  by 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  paleriiaJ,  if  not 
eaJightened,  government  of  Berne,  and  which  now  enjoys  in  qui- 
et happiness  the  blessings  of  independence.  The  land  around  tny 
estate  is  generally  subdivided  to  such  an  extent,  that  mosi  of  the 
/arms  rontain  less  than  an  nrrc.  I  can  venture^  notwithstanding, 
to  affirm  that  no  part  of  Europe  exhibits  ao  appearance  of  equal 
pro0p«nty.  Not  only  is  there  no  excess  of  population,  but  the 
nidof  wiges  is  actually  higher  than  in  any  other  country  on  tho 
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Continent  The  benevolent  can  hardly  find  objects  on  ivhich  to 
exercise  their  charity ;  and  tlic  few  distressed  persons  who  grate 
fully  receive  such  assistance  as  is  offered  thein  with  kindness 
woiild  disdainfully  refuse  it  if  proposed  with  the  least  aflectation 
of  superiority.  The  poor  exhibit  no  jealousy  of  the  better  fop 
tunes  of  tlie  rich,  nor  is  there  either  base  servility  on  the  oa^^ 
side,  or  lofty  arrogance  on  the  other.  No  false  pride  deters  an| 
one  from  embracing  any  yseful  profession.  AIJ  are  independen 
^and  happy/ 

This  is  indeed  a  charming  picture,  and  it  is  the   more  re 
Fmarkable,  since  the  subdivision  of  the  land  has  been  pushed 
Jtbis  instance,  to  an  extent  which  we  should  have  tliought  nn^ 
■■natural  and  inconvenient.     We  see  not,  in  fact  how  a  famil| 
1  can  subsist  upon  the  product  of  less  than  an  acre.      The  valui 
I  of  a  peck  of  wheat  a  day  is  considered  as  the  ordinar)'  wage 
[iiecessary  for  the  support  of  a  laborer  In  England ;  and  if 
^make  the  large  estimate  of  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acr 

Rnd  aUow  notliing  for  seed  for  the  next  year,  the  ntimber 

j)ecks  will  still  be  only  one  hundred  and  sixty,  W'hich  is  leS 
[tlian  hair  the  quantity  required.     If  tlie  Baron's  representatioij 

be  strictly  correct^  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  all  these  fan  " 
pKes  have  some  other  resource  besides  the  cultivation  of  theij 

h\iepeculium;  and  in  that  case  it  is  evident,  that  the  divisio 
lof  estates  lias  been  carried  to  an  inconvenient  extent,  since  , 
Tcountcracts  the  great  and  beneficial  principle  of  the  division  i 
habor.     Of  ten  or  twelve  neighboiing  families,   it  is  better  foj 
llbe  comfort  and  happiness  of  all,  diat  a  pan  should  raise  agri«j 

cultural  products  for  the  common  support,  and  the  rest  pr 
hduce  something  else  to  be   given  in  exchange  for  them,  tbaiil 

'  lial  each  should   raise  half  its   own   grain,  and   also  produce 
taometloing  else  wherew^ith  to  purchase  the  odier  half,  and  suctf' 
lothcr  aiticlcs  as  are  wanted  at  the  nearest  market.     We  call 
[this  extreme  subdivision  of  the  land  unnatural,  as  w'ell  as  incon 

renient ;  for  when   the  estate  of  a  deceased  proprietor  is 
|«mall,  that,  if  divided  among  all  his  children,  tlie  portions  would 
fcot  be  sulficiently  large  to  support  a  lamilj  comfortably,  it  seer 

us  more  natural  that  an  aiTangement  should  be  made,  by  the 
'^ effect  of  which  one  of  the  heirs  should  receive  the  land,  andH 

should  pay  to  the  rest  an  equivalent  for  dieir  shares  in  moneyJB 

Such,  wo  believe,  is  the  common  mode  of  proceeding  in  this 

couniry,    nor    are   we    aware,    notwithstanding   tlie  length  of 
■lime  that  tlie  law  of  equal  partition  has  been  in  force  among  tis» 
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that  ft  has  ever  produced  any  inconvenience  of  tlie  kind  here 
specified. 

We  agree  entirely  with  our  author  in  regard  to  the  economi- 
cal operation  of  the  two  systems,  and  consider  that  of  equal 
partition,  as  every  way  much  raore  favorable  to  ilie  wealth  and 
happiness  of  society.  The  tendency  of  it  is  to  bring  more 
land  into  cultivation,  and  thus  to  increase  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants on  a  given  territory ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  improves 
their  condition,  economical  and  moral.  The  Iiereditary  pro- 
prietor of  a  very  large  landed  estate,  like  those  tliat  are  found 
m  all  parts  of  die  continent  of  Europe,  is  of  course  by  the  ef- 
fect of  his  social  position,  educaUon,  and  habits,  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, rather  than  business.  His  affairs  arc  badly  managed  by 
Stewards  and  attorneys,  and  his  immense  resources  are  turned 
to  no  account.  Such  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
grandees,  most  of  whom,  with  whole  provinces  in  their  posses- 
sion, are  in  want  of  money  to  pay  their  tradesmen  and  servants. 
When  estates  are  mana^oti  in  this  way,  largo  portions  of  them 
'remain  uncultivated  ;  other  tracts  of  great  extent  are  convert- 
ed into  forests,  parks,  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  it  is  only 
tpoTi  the  remainder  that  the  industry  of  the  people  is  really 
employed.  Thus  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  who 
would  otherwise  be  kept  at  work,  is  greatly  reduced,  and  pop- 
ulation proportionally  diminished*  Tlie  few  that  fmd  employ- 
menl,  having  no  property  in  the  land,  and  lying  wholly  at  the 
inercy  of  die  owner,  are  generally  found  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion J  and  in  all  the  less  improved  parts  of  Europe,  are  in  a 
state  of  actual  slavery. 

Such,  we  believe,  to  be  the  natural  effect  of  this  system, 
because  wc  fintf  it  taking  place  almost  universally  wherever 
tbe  system  prevails.  Strong  moral  and  political  causes  may 
ao  doubt  counteract  its  injurious  influence,  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land ;  where  the  extraordinary  activity  with  which  the  princij 
pie  of  liberty  has  inspired  every  branch  of  industry,  has  so  far 
rmiedied  tlie  evils  that  result  from  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
tfial  the  land,  though  held  in  very  large  estates,  is  better  cuhi- 
▼ated  than  in  any  odier  part  of  Europe ;  atid  where  the  actuid 
cultivators,  aldiough  they  have  only  a  temporary  interest  in  the 
soil,  are  nevertheless  nearly  or  quite  as  independent,  enlight- 
ened, and  moral,  as  die  small  freeholders  of  our  own  country,. 
Every  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  condition  of  man  in  all  its 
nzieliesy  brings  tis  back  to  tlio  conclusion  tiiat  Hbcriy,  secured 
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and  regukledl  by  wise  laws,  h  tbe  exclusive  principle  of  indi^ 
[vidual  and  national  prosperity;  and  that  where  it  has  opporiu 

nity  to  work  out  its  full  effect,  it  is  powerful  enough  to  purg 
^  off  almost  every  elemeot  of  evil.     The  late  Lord  Londonderrjr| 
[  was  accustomed  to  assure  his  continental  brotlier  ministers, 
^  tbe  effusions  of  diplomatic  confideace,  that  he  did  not  conside 
^  Hjc  liberal  features  of  the  British  constitution,  as  the  best  part 

of  it.     With  all  proper  deference  to  his  lordsliip's  judgmeolj 

we  must  express  the  belief,  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  i 
I  this  point ;  that  diese  principles  are  not  only  the  best  parts  i 

tliat  constitution,  and  the  direct  sources  of  all  the  good  that  i 
I  enjoyed  under  its  protection,  but  that  diey  are  also  the  jiowep 
*  ful   antidotes  which  serve,  in  part,  to  correct  the  poison 

certain  other  principles,  more  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  Lord 

donderry's  taste,  but  which,  if  left  unchecked  to  their  nature 
I  operation^  would  very  soon  depopulate,  impoverish,  and  cou 

J:)letely  ruin   the  country.     Without  the  general  influence  < 
reedom,   Kent  would  very  shortly  be  as  Castile,  and  Livep 
I  pool  as  Cadiz,  in  spite  of  all  the  *  leather  and  prunella,'  dial  grac 
I  the  persons  of  the  lords  and  dvcir  ladies,  oo  a  coronation  dayj 
This  consideration  brings  us  very  naturally  to  the  state  ofth 
I  yrifsjf,  which  is  die  next  great  topic  taken  up  by  our  auUior. 
On  this  subject,  as  on  all  the  others  treated  in  die  work, 
opinions  of  M.  de  Stael,  are  decidedly  hberal     He  takes  fai| 
granted  the  expediency  of  a  free  press,  and  indeed  its  absoluti 
necessity  to  the  existence  of  free  government.     His  remarks  < 
llio  character  and  circulation  of  the  British  periodical  work$ 
and  of  their  value,  as  compared  witli  Uiose  of  Fraace,  will 
found  interesting  by  our  readers. 

*  The  periodical  press  is,  in  all  countries^  one' of  the  most  in 

^poartant  results  of  modern  civilization  ;  but  it  nowhere  fbrnrvs  i 

ieatial  an  ingredient  in  the  organization  of  si^cioty^  as  in  Eng 

id  and  the  United  States.     In  other  couolrie.%  the  newpapers 

^«re  «  jxjwerful  engine,  wielded  alternately  by  ihe  government, 

I  aud  the  various  political  parties ;  but  in  the  two  just  mentioned 

t)iey  are  the  indispensable  a^ent  for  every  species  of  social  cotn^ 

munication.      There   are  few    villages  in   England,  where  the 

'  newwpfiper  is  not  regarded  as  a  necessary  of  life  j  and  I  am  as- 

(  iurod,  that  in  America,  domestics  often  make  it  a  condition  in 

their  rngagenicnt,  that  they  shall  he  allowed  to  read  such  as  are 

taken  m  by  tlie  family.     [Quicrc  de  Aoc]     But  even  in  England^ 
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the  circle  of  readers  is  comparatively  much  larger  than  with  us. 
It  is  computed  that  there  are  about  a  thousand  circulatjnij  libraries 
io  the  kingdomi  and  more  than  three  hundred  book-chihs,  a  well 
imagined  institution,  that  might  be  introdnced  with  profit  amon^ 
119.  The  number  of  newspapers  has  quadrupled  within  forty 
je&rs^  In  1782,  it  was  estimated  at  seventy-nine,  and  in  1821, 
in  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four.  With  the  exception  of  The  Observer,  a  weekly  pa- 
per, none  of  these  journals  {which  are  all  much  dearer  than 
those  of  France)  have  as  many  subscribers  as  the  ConstUudond^ 
or  the  Journal  drs  Dihats,  Even  The  Times^  which  has  now  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  daily  paper,  does  not  print  more 
than  eight  or  ten  tljousand  copies,  but  each  passes  through  many 
more  hands  than  with  us.  The  writers  in  these  journals,  are 
obliged  in  consequence,  to  accommodate  their  language^  in  some 
degree,  to  the  jwpular  taste  ;  and  often  en^ploy  a  familiar  and  even 
coar5e  phraseology,  in  order  to  please  the  lower  classes,  *'  When  I 
took  charge  of  The  North  Briton i''^  said  the  noted  John  Wilkes, 
'*  J  found  it  in  the  hands  of  Churchill  and  Lloyd,  who  were  men 
of  taste  and  wit.  I  soon  saw  that  this  would  not  answer  ;  and  giv- 
ing up  all  pretensions  to  elegance  of  style,  I  began  to  cry  out  with 
all  my  might,  Down  imtk  the  Stotchman  !  Doum  with  the  Scotch^ 
man  !  In  this  way,  I  pretty  soon  despatched  Lord  Bute.**  In 
fact,  the  great  power  of  a  newspaper  consists  in  the  repetition  of 
timpte  and  familiar  arguments.  In  England  this  power  is  im- 
Jiieu96,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  the  more  formidable, 
in  10  much  as  the  editors  are  generally  dissatisfied  with  their  posi- 
tiiMl*  There  is  in  fact,  no  proportion  between  their  standing  in 
tocietj,  and  the  |jower  they  exercise.  In  the  United  States,  iheir 
i&flueiice  is  still  greater  ;  and  such  is  the  terror  they  inspire^  that 
many  persons  are  deterred  by  it*  from  engaging  in  political  life. 
Though  warmly  attached  lo  liberty,  they  apprehend  either  on  their 
orn  account,  or  that  of  their  friends,  the  torrent  of  invective, 
that  is  poured  upon  all  public  characters  by  the  journals  of  the 
opposite  party* 

'  The  French  are  perhaps  better  fitted  by  their  peculiar  inlel- 
lectnal  character,  than  almost  any  other  nation »  for  the  pubhca- 
tioa  of  newspapers,  a  branch  of  lileralnre,  that  recjuires  the 
power  of  fjuick  observation,  lively  repartee,  and  rapid,  perspicu- 
001  narrative.  It  is  also  certain,  alihongli  our  legislation  on  thts 
subject  is  extremely  vicious,  and  although  we  have  enjoyed  the 
hberty  of  the  press  only  for  a  invf  short  periods,  that  much  talent 
has  been  exhibited  among  us,  in  this  form.  I  seldom  open  one 
of  otir  journals,  without  being  struck  with  the  elegance  of  the 
llfle,  and  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  ;  and  I  have  met  with 
many  Eiiglishmeu,   who  have    also  admitted  th^ir  great  merit| 
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with  apparent  surprise  that  a  Frenchman  should  be  able  to  do  so 
well. 

*'  But  our  editors  have  nevertheless  adopted  an  nnfortunate  pla 
in  conducting  their  papers,  and  have  introduced  the  division  < 
labor  where  it  is  not  only  useless,  but   injurious.     With  us  thtl 
political  and  literary  news  is  separated  from  the  advertisemetitsl 
and  law  reports.     Now  very  few  persona  can  afford  to  subscrib 
for  several  different  journals^  although  they  may  be  all  more  or  le 
interesting  to  the  public  ;  and  it  thus  happens  that  each  class  < 
readers  remains  in  ignorance  of  all  anch  matters  as  do  not  con 
i^ithin  the  range  of  his  own  immediate  pursuits*     Tlie  provincit 
manufacturer  is  not  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  at  Far 
and  elsewhere  ;    while  the  Parisian   capitalist   is  unacquainte 
with  the  economical  situation  of  the  provinces.     The  decisions  < 
our  six  and  twenty  Royal  Tribunals  are  unknown  to  all  but  th||4 
officers  of  court,  although  a  more  extensive  publication  of  then 
might  very  probably  produce  inu'ch  practical   benefit,     A  Britia 
newspaper,  on  the  other  hand*  is  a  sort  of  mkrocosm,  and  dia 
plaja,  in  miniature,   a  view^  of  the   whole  circle  of  interestin 
contemporary  events.     You  find  there  every  day  the  debates 
Parliament,  reports  of  the  proceetiings  in  all  the  courts,  not  onl] 
such  as  are  likely  to  excite  particular  curiosity,  but  in  all  ca 
civil   and  criminaJ.     Speeches  delivered  at  political  meetings  j 
assemblies  for   various  purposes,    religious,    philanthropic,   an 
commercial,  at  the  sessions  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  i 
the  Common  Council  of  London,  and  other  important  corpor 
tions ; — all  are  pubUshe tl  io  the  newspapers.    Through  this  cha 
nel,  the  government  makes  known  the  conditions  of  its  contract! 
the  candidate  for  Parliament  solicits  the  votes  of  ihc  electors,  an4 
thanks  his  friends  for  their  exertions  ;  rivals,  of  all  sorts,  publia 
their  respective  pretensions.      The  birthg,  marriages,  and  death 
of  persona  of  any  note,  their  arrivals  and  departures,  the  ente 
lainments  they  give  ;  in  short*  the  most  trifling  circumstances  i 
their  lives  are  all  known  and  prinieci     The  whole  kingdom  seema 
to  resemble  the  glass  house  of  the  Roman  philosopher. 

•  Literiilure    is,  however,  almost  entirely  excluded    from  the 
British  ncwsfiapers,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  without  good  reasona,,,  | 
Within  the  small  compass  afforded  by  a  daily  paper,  Uterary  crit^M 
cism  must  he,  of  necessity,  superficial    and    frivolous.      If  the^ 
critic  aim  at  gravity,  and  attempt  to  sound  the  depths  of  thought, 
he  becomes  pedantic  and  stiff,  and  seems  to  be  out  of  place,  lik^y 
u  learned  professor  at  a  convivial  party.     Facts,  and  a  very  few^ 
reflections  upon  them,  arc  what  the  British  public  requires,  with 
reason,  of  the   journalists.     It  looks  to  more  extensive  publica- 
tion!?ij  appearing  at  longer  intervals,  such  as  the  Edinburgh  and 
iluarterly  Reviews,  for  inslrtiction  in  science  and  philosophy.' 
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There  is  much  good  sense  in  these  obsen-aiioiis,  and  we 
cordially  assent  to  most  of  them-  We  raiher  doubt,  Jiowever, 
the  justice  of  the  preference  which  M.  de  Stael  gives  to  the 
English  mode  of  com  hiding  a  newspaper,  over  the  French. 
What  is  the  model  of  a  first-rate  daily  paper,  is,  we  think,  a 
question  of  high  importance,  and  one  which  is  not  yet  satisfac* 
torily  solved.  Newspapers  are,  in  fact,  rather  a  late  invention. 
They  attracted  bnt  little  auenlbn,  till  within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, and  it  is  hai'dly  probable,  tliat  liieir  form  has  already 
attained  perfection.  There  is  room  to  suppose,  that  expe- 
rience  will,  in  the  course  of  years,  suggest  various  improve- 
ments upon  the  now  existing  fashions.  As  at  present  advised, 
we  iocline  to  regard  the  French  model  as  the  best  in  use.  We 
see  not  why  the  wholesome  principle  of  the  division  of  labor, 
should  not  have  as  good  an  etfeet  in  this  department  of  itnlus- 
IT}-,  as  it  confessedly  has  in  most  others  ;  nor  do  we  understand 
rery  clearly  the  advantage  that  resuks  from  spreading  out  he- 
fore  tlie  mass  of  readers,  tlie  endless  columns  of  advertisements, 
which  occupy  more  tlian  half  the  space  in  a  British  newspa- 
per, and  tliree  quarters  in  one  of  ours,  and  which  the  mass  of 
readers  most  assuredly  never  think  of  looking  at*  If  in  each 
of  our  principal  cities,  as  at  Paris,  a  single  journal  were  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  advertisements  of  all  kinds,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  matter,  and  the  usage  of  employing  the  political  papers 
for  liiis  purpose,  were  abandoned,  the  expense  of  advertising 
voold  be  greatly  reduced,  because  it  would  then  be  only 
necessary  to  do  it  in  one  paper,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve. 

The  present  system  leads  to  a  great  waste  of  capital  j  but 
»  still  more  mifavorable  effect  resulting  from  it,  is  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  newspapers,  and  tlie  consequent  degradation 
of  the  pohtical  and  literary  character  of  all.  If  the  advertise- 
ments were  published  in  a  separate  form,  the  polilicai  papers 
would  depend  wholly  for  success  on  the  talent  of  their  editors 
iod  writers.  None  could  exist  excepting  such  as  were  con- 
ducted by  persons  of  respectable  powers  and  good  education, 
because  no  others  would  obtain  readers.  In  this  case,  U*ere 
would  probably  be  in  each  of  our  chief  cities,  besides  the  ad- 
?eitisia£;  journal,  at  most  two  or  three  political  ones,  represent- 
ing the  views  of  diiTerent  parties.  These  would  all  be  well 
written,  and  enjoying  the  whole  patronage  which  is  now  divid- 
ed among  a  much  greater  number,  would  ajford  suflicieiit  profits. 


At  present,  the  quality  of  the  literary  and  political  matter  is  a 
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point  of  secondary  concern,  as  respects  tlie  profits  of  the  es- 
■  iblishment,  which  result  almost  wholly  from  the  advertise^! 
iQients*     The  nece^ary  consequence  is,  that  it  is  comparative*! 
[ty  neglected  in  almost  all  the  journals,  both  here  and   in  Eng-  j 
[fend.     In  France,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  other  system] 
revails,  the  best  and  most  brilliant  pens  in  the  capital  are  eo-*j 
ed  in  providing  matter  for  the  daily  papers.     We  could 
tition  a  writer  who  has,  within  a  few  months,  been  received 
[into  the  French  Academy,  solely  on  account  of  the  merit  ^ 
\hh   literary  articles   pubUshed    in  the    Journal  des  DebatsA 
j  Chateaubriand,    Bonald,    Keratry,    Etienne,   Michaud,     De«| 
liraux,  and   others,  who  are  either  editors  of  journals,  or  ha-* 
Ibitual  contrihutors  to  them,  are  among  the  first  names  in  cof>^| 
temporary  liierature.     In  England,  tli ere  are  few  if  any  ext| 
!tm|jlcs  of  newspapers  edited   by  persons  of  eminent  liter 
[  reputation  ;  and  the  writing  in  most  of  them  is  of  a  very  ordt" 
\pary  stamp.     It  is  rumored  that  The  Times  has  fallen  into  the! 
llands  of  the  poet  Moore  ;  and  if  lliis  be  true,  we  may  expect  J 
{tome  improvement  in  tlic  style,  which  has  hitherto  been  ex.-*! 
[ireuiely  coarse* 

As  respects  literary  execution,  we  may  claim  perhaps  i 
I  this  country  some  advantage  over  the  British.     Our  eminenll 
I  statesmen  and  good  writers  have   always  been  more  in  the 
fhabil  of  communicating  with  the  public  in  this  way,  than  theirs,  j 
[With  llie  exception   of  the  letters  of  Junius,  we  recollect  no] 
scries  of  valuable  pohtical  articles  that   have  ever  ajjpeared  in| 
j  England  in  this  form  ;  while   our  newspapers  have  been  connj 
[ftanlly  enriclied  with  the  treasures  of  the  first  minds  in  the 
I  country,  from  the  time  of  JSTovajtglus  and  Massachmettemu 
t  down  to  tluit  of  Fislier  Ames,  and  so  on  to  the  present  day4| 
Our  editorial   corps  has  also  geue rally  contained,  with  a  large 
mixture  of  alloy,  a  considerable  portion  of  truly  precious  met-* 
al.     It  comprises  at  tliis  moment  sonte  of  our  most  distinguisb^j 
ed  literary  characters,  and  could  lately  hoast,  in  addition  to  [ 
present  hst,  tfie  name  of  the  accomplished  and  lamented  Haven^l 
who  for  several  years  conducted  The  Portsmouth  Journal  wilf 
the  highest  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  signal  advantage  i 
the  |)  till  lie* 

We  cannot  agree  with  Baron  de  Stael,    in   thinking   tha 
literary  matter  is  belter  excluded  from  the  daily  papers*     When 
goud  (as  it  must  be  of  course,  to  be  uselul  or  agreeable  any* 
wherCf  and  as  it  is  habitually  in  the  French  Journals),  %ve  are 
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of  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  not  out  of  place,  but  that  its  in- 
troduction has  the  happiest  effect,  both  intellectyal  and  moral. 
It  conveys  rauch  valuable  knowledge  to  many  persons  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  read  books  or  formal  reviews ;  and  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  higher  moment,  it  gives  to  the  journals  a 
tone  of  humanity,  pohteness,  and  civilization  ; — EmolUt  mores^ 
$»$e  sinit  esse  feros.  It  tempers  the  ferocious  party  spirit 
which  is  opt  to  embitter  their  whole  substance,  and  makes 
ll>em  channels  of  something  else  besides  hard  words  and  angry 
feelings.  For  these  reasons,  we  have  seen  with  much  satis- 
faction some  of  the  most  accredited  papers  in  the  country, 
such  as  the  New- York  American  and  the  National  Gazette, 
habitually  filhng  a  part  of  their  columns  with  interesting  and 
instructive  selections  from  foreign  publications  of  a  literary 
cast.  We  shall  be  still  belter  pleased  when  the  state  of  the 
press  and  of  tlie  public  patronage  shall  enable  our  editors  to 
enlist  in  their  service  the  ablest  writers  of  our  o^vn  country, 
and  to  present  us  witli  the  rich  original  fruits  of  native  genius. 
It  b  generally  believed  that  the  |>oiish,  good  humor,  and  fine 
feeling  of  The  Spectator  had  much  effect  in  subduing  the  viru- 
lence of  party  spirit  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
ifait  an  ample  infusion  of  well  written  literary  matter  into  the 
«hi]y  papers,  would  exercise  an  equally  auspicious  influence  in 
this  country,  where,  no  one  will  deny,  the  corrective  is  at  least 
a3  much  wanted. 
The  immense  size  of  the  British  newspapers,  and  their  su- 
Drity  in  this  respect  over  those  of  the  continent,  are  con- 
\i  themes  of  exultation  and  triumph  with  their  editors;  and 
naiiy  an  excellent  joke  is  daily  cracked  by  diem  upon  the 
puny  and  diminutive  constitution  of  their  foreign  rivals.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  if  we  look  into  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence, it  does  not  appear  to  be  gready  to  the  advantage  of  die 
Biiti^,  as  it  is  owing  wholly  to  the  enormous  stamp  duty  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  government.  This  makes  it  impos- 
ftble  to  sustain  a  paper  upon  the  strength  of  the  subscription 
money,  and  has  led  of  necessity  to  the  admission  of  advertise- 
ments, to  the  expansion  of  the  size  of  ihe  sheet,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  them,  and  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the 
Kterary  and  political  execution  of  the  matter,  wliich,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  naturally  results  from  tliese  circumstances. 
Thus  these  very  features  in  an  English  journal,  winch  Baron 
de  Staiii  so  ingeniously  justifies  in  theory,  and  of  which  the 
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editors  are  so  vain,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  badges  of 
subjection  to  an  onexampled  and  intolerable  excess  of  taxa 
tion.     With  us,  where  there  is  no  stamp  duty,  the  same  fea 
tures  are  a  mere  imitation  of  the  British  usage,  and  this  is  on 
among  many  other  singular  cases  (as  for  example,  the  gener 
consumption   of  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  instead  of  Frenc 
wine),  in  which  we  continue   voluntarily  to  wear  the  trammel 
of  colonial  dependence,  while  we  are  boasting  so  loudly 
having  shaken  lliem  entirely  off.     In  order  to  effect  tlie  in] 
f  rovement  we  have  suggested,  it  is  only  necessary  for  son 
enterprising  editor  in  each  of  our   great  cities,  who  enjoys  i 
good  siiare  of  advertising  patronage,  (with  tlie  consent  of  1 " 
patrons,  who  would  find  a  great  economy  in  the  change)  to  sepa 
rate  his  establishment  into  two  parts  ;  one  devoted  exclusively  to 
advertising,  and  the  other  to  political  and  literary  intelligence^ 
Each,  if  judiciously  conducted >  must  of  course  prosper, 
tlie  other  journals,  the   feebler  would  be  soon   discontinued  j 
and  the  few  that  subsisted,  would  be  compelled,  in  self-defence 
to  copy  the  new  models  and   would  become  exclusively  politi 
ical  and  Itieraiy*     We   freely   offer  tlie  benefit  of  diis  pla 
(which  would  prove  a  mine  of  wealth,  if  skilfully  reduced 
practice)  to  any  of  our  editorial  friends,  who  may  think  prop 
er  to  work  upon  it ;  and  must  now  hasten  to  follow  our  author-] 
m  his  farthur  speculations  on  tlie  state  of  England. 

The  next  topics  to  which  he  adverts,  are  the  various  cw^e 
blka  that  are  held  for  polilkal  purposes^  including  the   twol 
Houses  of  ParUament.    In  common  with  these,  he  touches  ooj 
tlie  great  question  of  parllanientary  refoj^i,  and  enters  at  someKl 
length  into  a  developement  of  the  respective  opinions  of  th€ 
Whigs  and  Radicals  concerning  it.     This  inquiry  closes   the 
volume-     Baron  de  StaeFs  observations   on   tliese  subjects 
which  are   generally  very  correct  and  judicious,  are  probablj 
newer  and  more  interesting  to  the  French  public  than  to  usj 
since  in  most  of  die  particulars  he  notices,  our  institutions  and.1 
customs  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  England,  Uiat  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  latter  is  merely  a  picture  of  what  we  see  everyJ 
day  passing  before  our  eyes-    The  most  amusing  passage  ^J 
tlie  account  of  a  meeting  held  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  at  whicb^ 
our  autlior  was  present,  and  where  the  notorious  Cobbett  succeed- 
ed in  defeating  the  Whigs  upon  their  own  ground-     We  re- 
collect reading  at  the  time,  in  the  newspapers,  a  report  of  tlie 
proceedings,  but  have    ncverdicless  been  much    entertained 
with  the  Baron^s  more  succinct  narrative,  which  is  as  follows.^ 
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*  The  meeting  to  which  I  allude  ; '  saya  our  author^  ^  waa  held  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  one  of  tlie  most  extensive,  wealthy,  and  pop- 
ulous in  England*  The  inhabitants)  in  the  pride  of  certain  an- 
cient privileges  belonging  to  them  as  such,  generally  call  them- 
selves ike  men  of  Kent,  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  city  of 
Maidstone,  ihirty-fivc  miles  from  London,  I  set  off  to  attend  it 
eaily  in  the  morning  in  company  with  several  wealthy  Whig  land- 
holders, with  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  being  acquainted.  We 
passed  through  a  most  flourishing  tract  of  country.  On  the  road,  my 
companions  were  uniformly  treated  with  the  respect  which  is  regu- 
larly paid  by  all  classes  in  England  to  such  noblemen  as  are  at  all 
disiinguished  for  merit  and  talent.  As  we  approached  Maidstone, 
we  encountered  large  numbers  of  freeholders  and  farmers  repair- 
ing to  the  Bieeting,  mostly  on  hd^seback  ;  for  with  all  the  supposed 
distress  of  the  country,  there  was  hardly  a  farmer  who  did  not 
keep  one  or  two  horses  for  his  personal  use.  We  alighted  at  the 
tafernt  where  we  found  a  number  of  the  most  considerable  persons 
of  the  county  already  in  consultation  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting. 
A  drafl  of  a  petition  had  been  made  the  evening  before,  which 
set  forth  the  distresses  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  demanded  a 
reduction  of  the  taxes,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  raising 
the  price  of  grain,  and  withal  a  refsnn  of  Parliament,  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  standing  diseases  of  the  state.  The  draft  appear- 
ed well  fttted  to  satisfy  the  most  democratic  taste.  It  was  fully 
discussed,  and  after  several  amendments  had  been  made,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  submitted  the  next  day  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  meeting,  when  it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
onaiiimously  adopted. 

*  At  the  hour  appointed,  we  repaired  to  the  market-place.  Aa 
it  was  a  market-day,  several  thousands  of  persons  were  assembled, 
and  the  windows  of  the  neighboring  houses  were  all  occupied. 
The  tumult  occasioned  by  the  crowd,  was  mingled  with  the  low- 
ing of  oxen,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  confused  movements 
of  buyers  and  sellers.  The  people  were  pressing  impatiently 
around  several  carts,  which  were  to  serve  as  stages  for  the  speak- 
er* ;  and  on  one  of  which^  two  pine  boards  were  placed  crosswise 
to  support  the  sheriffs  arm-chair.  Some  of  the  s|>ectators  mount- 
ed upon  the  wheels,  others  ascended  a  ladder  and  remainod  upon 
it  in  a  most  uneasy  position  for  the  pur{>ose  of  hearing  a  blLle 
Ijeticr  ;  so  intense  is  the  taste  for  political  discussion  that  pervades 
even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  British  nation.  I  remarked,  how- 
ever>  that  with  one  exception,  the  carts  remained  empty,  no  one 
even  of  those  most  eager  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  thonght 
of  taking  possession  of  them,  although  there  was  no  authority, 
military  or  civil,  to  guard  them.  *'  For  whom  then  are  these  places 
iHierved  \  "   said  I  to  a  person  at  my  side.     "  For  ihegctdlcmcn,'*^ 
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f«p]ie^  he.     Now  wljo  were  these  gentlemen  f     Persona  who  hi 
I  a  right  to  these  reserved  places  by  any  special  priviJege, — who  h^ 
EDy  visible  badge  about   them  to  attest  their  pretensions !     Fi 
from  it.     The  public  sentimeDt  was  the  only  criterion  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  confusion,  there  was  a  full   tin 
itandiog  that  the  best  places  belonged  to  the  Peers  of  the  Reali 
the  Members   of  Parliament,   the  Justices  of  Peace,  and  otF 
peraona  who  were  able,  from  their  education  and  situation  in  life^ 
to  speak  upon  the  business  of  the  day,  and  who  were  collectively 
and  concisely  designated  as  the  gentlemen.     Scarcely  had 
genilttnm  taken  their  places,  and  the  sheriff  opened  the  meetin; 
when  the  mob  invaded  the  carts,  and  crowded  upon  and  into  thei 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  speakers  had  hardly  room  to  mo 
their  arms, 

*  The  sheriff  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  a  member 
of  Parliament  representing  the  Whig  interest  of  the  county,  then 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  enlarged  upon  the  matter  of  the  pel 
tioD,  and  exposed  in  detail,  the  misconduct  of  the  ministry  ^  and 
augmentation  of  the  taxes  occasioned  by  ruinous  and  impolitic  w 
He  was  often  interrupted  by  thunders  of  applause,  from  ten  t1 
Band  hearers.      The  meeting  appeared  to  be  unanimous; 
Sir  Edward   Knatchbull,  the  ministerial  member  for  the  county 
though  nearly  alone  of  his  opinion,,  thought  it  necessary  to  maki 
some  reply  to  the  speech  of  his  colleague.     Accordingly,  after 
number  of  complimentary  phrtises,  of  which  the  English  are 
prodigal  at  this  kind  of  meetings,  as  they  are  sparing  in    tbcif^ 
courts  of  justice  and  in  Parliament,  he  boldly  undertook  the  d< 
fence  of  the  ministers,  who^  here  at  least,  were  in  a  small  minori 
tj*     His  speech  was  listened  to  without  applause,   but  sttU  wti 
lespect  and  attention  j  and  the  people,  as  they  said,  were  rati 
pleased  to  hear  him  express  himself  in  a  frank  and  manl^  way,  attj 
epithet  which  to  an  English  ear,  is  strongly  indicative  of  esteem 
I  and  approbation. 

'  The  petition  met  with  no  opposition,  and  the  sheriff  was  aboi 
J  tD  take  the  question,  when  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  most  crowd- 
ed of  the  carts,    proposing  an  amendment.     All  eyes  were  now 
)  turned  on  tliis  side,  where  a  stout,  gray-headed  old  man,  with  ft 
Wd,  determined  look,  was  urging  himself  forward  from  among! 
his  friends,  and  preparing  to  speak.     This  person  was  the  noi 
[fious  Cobbctt,     He  was  received  with  a  general  murmur  of  di 
I  approbation,    Down  with  Cobbett !  No  Jacobins  here  !  was  a  prett;^ 
I  iioiversal  cry.     One  of  the  opposition  lords  proposed,  nevertheless, 
I  tliat  he  should  be  allowed  a  hearing,     '*  Is  Cobbett  a  frecholdi 
of  the  county  1'*  was  then  inquired  on  all  sides  ;  **  I  am/'  repliei 
he,  in  a  firm  tone,     **  In  that  cai^,'*  said  the  sheriff,  *»  you  have  a 
'  right  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  keep  order  while  you  are 
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speaking.**     Cobb^tt  then  commcDced  his  harangue,  as  nearly  as 
I  recollect  J  in  the  foilowiog  manner  ; 

*^1  see  ihat  you  do  not  wish  to  hear  tne,  and  I  ehall  therefore 
be  brief;  but  I  shall  speak  so  plainly  that  every  Jaboring  man  in 
this  meeting  will  understand  what  I  Bay»  and,  I  hopo»  repeat  it  to 
his  children.    You  are  all  crying  out  for  reform  of  Parliament,  as 
the  only  possible  remedy  for  our  political  discascg.     Now,  who 
first  proposed  this  remedy  T  Why,  the  Radicals,  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years  past,  have  been  working  day  and  night  to  recover 
the  rights  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  by  a  haughty  aristoc- 
racy.    What  rewards  have  we  bad  for  it  1  Why,  wo  have  been 
insulted,  imprisoned,  some  of  us  trampled  under  toot  at  Manchea- 
ter;  others  compelled  to  quit  the  country.     I  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  ocean  myself,  and  take  refuge  on  Long  Island,  in  the  State 
of  New   York,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  from  Daddy  Burdett,     I 
hare  now  come  back,  and  what  do  I  see  1  Why  I  see  all  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this  county,  assembled  here  to  pro- 
mote tliis  very  reform  of  ParlimneiU^  which   they  drove  me  out 
of  the  kingdom  for  proposing.     Most  of  them  I  know  are  Wiiigs, 
and  1  am  wdling  to  admit  that  their  predecessors  did  some  ser* 
fkc  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1G86,  and  that  they  are  not 
quit©  80  bad  themselves  as  the  Tories  and  the  fund-holders  ;  but 
(God  knows)  they  are  had  enough.     They  now  declaim  against 
torraption*     Why  then  do  they  continue  themselves  to  fatten  oa 
sinecures  and  pensions  ?  Why  are  they  preaching  up  a  reform  in 
Parliament,  while  they  insist  upon  keeping  their  ow^n  rotten  bor- 
ouglis,  under  pretext  that  it  would  not  answer  to  give  them  up 
Qiilfiai  the  Tories  will  consent  to  do  the  same  1  This  shameful 
tiaffie  cannot  last  much  longer,  and  I  now  forewarn  you,  gentlo- 
QSQ,  that  you  must  either  resign  your  boroughs,  or  lose  your 
eititeSf'*  etc. 
*  While  he  was  delivering  this  exordium,  standards  were  car- 
I       fxsd  about  among  the   crowd,   with   hand-bills  pasted  on  them, 
ft    ott  which  Cobbctt*s  writings  were  advertised  in  large  capitala. 
H    K  tow  murmur  of  approbation  now  ran  through  the  audience,  and 
^ft  l|i  speaker,  i>erceiving  that  he  had  made  dn  imprcssioUj  artfully 
^T  look  advantage  of  it  to  recapitulate  in  a  hasty  manner,  tho  various 
abiucs  of  Uie  administration  iu  church  and  state.     After  this,  as- 
•Qnung  a  more  moderate  tone,  ho  proposed  a  reduction  of  the 
ciatM>nal  debt,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  but  just  that  the  public 
creditors  should  suffer  a  diminution  of  their  own  incomes,  pro- 
portional to  that  which  was  sustained  by  all  other  classes  in  con- 
fieqocnce  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  by  the  banks.     Cobbeit  was  followed  by  another 
of  the  Radical  orators,  who  seconded  the  ameudinent  in  language 
tf^mewhat  nervous,  though  coarse  and  incorrect.     Although  the 
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mcnsTTfc  proposed  amounted  to  a  nutional  bankraptcj,  the  ainend- 
ment  was  nevertheless  carried  by  a  laiffe  majority.     The  meetin] 
was  then  disaoked,  and  ih©  more  respectable  Whigs  returned  to] 
their  homes,  not  a  little  chagrfned  at  having  been  defeated  by 
peraoQ  of  Gobbett's  rcpotatiao  ead  eharacter.' 

Wa  look  upOQ  Cobbett  as  one  of  the  remarkable  men 
the  present  tiine^  and  as  afbrdiog  a  singular  example  of  thi 
extent  of  notoriety  to  which  an  indiridual  msy  attmn  in  En; 
land,  under  all  possible  disadvantages  of  birth  and  educatii 
by  the  mere  effect  of  talent  and  industry ;  and  as  showing  on 
other  hand  how  completely  the  fruits  of  these  valuable  quajitii 
may  be  lost,  for  want  of  a  small  infusion  of  ctmimon  nontsty* 
Tbs  we  take  to  be  the  real  defect  m  the  character  of  Cobbett, 
As   a  prose   ^Titer,  he  has   few  superiors  in   the  language 
Tbougb  familiar  and  popular,  he  is  generally  pure  and  correci 
and  at  times  elegant ;  flowing  and  easy,  but  nevertheless  ner 
vous,  pointed^  and  significant,  and  above  all,  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish.    The  great  literar)^  merit  of  his  writings,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  produces  them,  togetlier  with  liis  indefatigabte 
activity,  would  have  made  him  an  invaluable  coadjutor  to  any^ 
party  with  which  he  might  have  chosen  to  connect  himself ;  aj 
would  have  carried  him  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  social  consid 
eration.     In  defect  of  principle,  a  tolerable  share  of  prudence 
and  regard  for  consistency  would  have  answered  nearly  the 
same  purpose.     It  is  now  somewhere  about  thirty  years  since>^ 
under  tlie  nameof  Pcfer  Porcupine^  he  first  kindled  his  Ru$h^. 
light  in  the  benighted  regions  (as  he  then    thought  them)  oi 
Philadelphia*     Doum  with  the  Jacobins  I  (the  cry  that  is 
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raised  against  him)  was  then  his  o\^-n  watchword  ;  as  it  was  j 
about  the  same  time  that  of  Sir  Canning,  who  was  then  ju! 
commencing  his  career  m  the  same  way,  by  the  publicatioii  ofl 
a  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  Anti-Jacobin*      Canning's  reali 
talent  was,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of  Cobbett ;  his  activity  and' 
mdustry  probably  less, — they  certainly  could  not  be  greater ;  hisi 
moral  sensibility  not  keener  than  that  of  oilier  persons ;  and  hi! 
political  consistency  by  no  means  proverbial ;  but  possessingt 
Devertheless,  a  competent  share  of  these  useful  qualities,  he  ros©] 
rapidly  to  the  first  places  in  ilie  government,  and  finally  to  lli< 
highest  of  all,  wliile  poor  Cobbett,  after  a  long  life  of  uoremiV 
ted  and  eitemplary  laboTi  after  publishing  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  the  best  and  most  popular  composition  in  the  language,  finds 
himself  at  sixty  years  of  age,  precisely  whore   he  set  out^ 


the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper, 
penny. 

Examples  of  this  kind  serve,  aa  the  poet  Chudian  says  of 
the  ikll  of  some  overgrown  villain  of  his  time,  *  to  acquit  the 
gods,'  and  show  tliat  moral  distinctions  are  of  more  practical 
value  than  some  are  willing  to  admit*  After  starting  as  the 
advocate  ofsocial  order,  against  revolution  and  Jacobinism,  and 
at  various  times,  in  the  subsequent  courso  of  his  life,  dcfemling 
correct  principles  witli  great  power  and  effect  (as  in  his  letters 
to  Lord  Casiicrcagh,  upon  tlie  grounds  of  our  late  war  with 
Great  Britain),  Cob  belt  has  been  gradually  sinking,  step  by 
step,  io  self-respect  and  pubhc  consideration ;  and  lias  been 
reduced,  for  -some  years  past,  to  play  the  part  of  a  sort  of 
political  buffoon,  dealing  out  his  paltry  wit  (now  on  the  lees) 
at  all  parties  and  persons  in  succession,  despised  and  laughed 
at  by  alJ,  from  Daddy  Coko  and  Daddy  Burdett  (to  uso  Iiis 
own  phrascolog)^),  down  lo  his  ancient  yoke-fellow,  but  now 
sworn  enemy,  Hunt ;  but  still  writing  on,  scribble^  scribhh^ 
scribble^  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  said  to  Gibbon,  as  busily 
and  sometimes  with  as  ranch  power  and  freshness  as  ever,  and 
constantly  declariug  himself,  without  reserve,  the  devere^i  man 
in  England. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  Cobbett's  career,  is  his  lato  at- 
tack upon  the  Protestant  reformation.  Our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware,  that  he  has  published  a  series  of  letters  on  this 
subject,  wiiicb  make,  when  collected,  two  or  three  octavo  vol- 
umes.  These  have  succeeded  %vonderfully  with  all  the  good 
CathoUcs  throughout  Europe.  O'Connell,  the  famous  trisli 
orator,  upon  the  strength  of  them,  pronounced  Cobbett  to  bo 
a  fine  animaL  The  fanatical  party  in  Franco  have  had  the 
work  translated,  and  extensively  circulated  in  diat  country; 
onJ  even  the  Spanish  press  has  relaxed  from  its  habitual  ster- 
ility, in  favor  of  diis  precious  production.  Nay,  the  Holy 
Father  himself  has  condescended  to  patronize  so  pious  aa  un- 
dertaking, and  lias  paid  (unless  the  newapnpers  are  grossly 
mistaken)  for  filiy  thousand  copies  out  of  bis  own  pocket. 
Cobbett,  patronized  by  ibe  Pope,  is  a  pleasant  caricature. 
But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Cobbett,  and  proceed  with  our 
autlior. 

BaroQ  de  Stael  enters  ioto  a  somewhat  detailed  examination 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  two  parties  denominated  Whigs  aud 
Radicals  on  the  question  ofparluimcntetry  reform.    We  have  not 
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room  to  foDow  him  b  tbis,  and  the  subject,  tboogh  always  im- 
portant in  theory,  has  for  some  years  past  been  but  Utde  agitat- 
ed in  England,  and  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  immediate  in- 
terest. The  well  known  Jeremy  Bentham  is  referred  to  by 
our  author  as  his  principal  authority  in  regard  to  the  Radical 
opinion.  We  believe  that  this  phDosopher  is  in  fact  acknowl- 
edged as  the  leader  of  the  sect,  and  as  entitled  to  the  hon- 
or, whatever  it  may  be,  of  having  supplied  them  with  some- 
thing like  a  theory.  As  respects  the  character  and  pretensions 
of  this  person,  we  have  thought,  that  with  a  good  deal 
of  natural  talent  and  acquired  information,  he  has  the  misfisr- 
tune  to  labor  under  a  partial  aberration  of  mteDect,  which  has 
grown  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  life.  His  first  publications, 
though  not  of  much  importance,  were  judicious  and  well  writ- 
ten. He  afterwards  engaged  m  inquiries  of  greater  extent  and 
interest,  but  as  he  went  on  prosecuting  them,  his  understanding 
seems  to  have  become  confused,  perhaps  from  too  intense  and 
exclusive  application  to  study.  He  found  himself  incapable  of 
bringing  out  his  own  ideas  in  an  intelligible  form,  and  commit- 
ted his  manuscripts  to  a  clear-headed  Genevan,  named  Du- 
mont,  who  arranged  and  published  them  m  French,  and  to 
whom  we  probably  owe  most  of  what  there  b  valuable  about 
them.    - 

It  seems  at  least  but  natural  and  fair  to  draw  this  ccmclusion, 
since  the  numerous  works  which  Bentham  has  smce  published 
are  entirely  of  a  different  stamp  as  respects  both  tone  and  sub- 
stance. They  are  written  in  a  strange  and  incomprehensible 
jargon.  The  matter  of  his  later  writmgs  is  also  nearly  or  quite 
as  extravagant  as  the  manner ;  and  his  conduct  is  of  a  piece  with 
both.  Our  readers  doubtless  recollect  the  pleasant  account 
given  by  Captain  Parry,  in  his  work  on  the  life  of  Lord  Byron^ 
of  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Bentham  at  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  would-be  Solon's  race  through  Fleet  Street 
and  ComhiU,  which  he  ended,  if  we  remember  righdy,  at 
Moorfields,  from  an  instinctive  consciousness,  perhaps,  that  he 
should  be  more  at  home  there  than  anywhere  else.  This  Uttle 
circumstance,  like  straws  that  show  which  way  the  wind  blow^s, 
decided  our  opinion  on  the  condition  of  his  understanding,  and 
explained  at  once  how  a  person,  who  m  the  maturi^  and  vig- 
or of  life  was  avowedly  incapable  of  expressing  his  own 
thoughts  in  his  native  language,  should  feel  himself  called  upon 
in  his  old  ago  to  reform  the  legislation  of  tlie  whole  civilised 
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world  from  China  to  Peru,  and  should  actually  enter  into  cor- 
respondence with  most  of  the  sovereigns  and  other  rulers  of  the 
day  upon  the  subject.  With  tliese  impressions  respecting  his 
character,  we  should  of  course  deem  it  unnecessary  to  examine 
in  detail  his  political  system,  had  we  even  the  necessary  space 
at  our  disposal* 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  it  exhibits  in  many  parts  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  a  complete  incoherence  of  ideas  in  the  au- 
thor. Thus  our  legislator  diioks  it  necessary  that  in  a  perfectly 
free  goveniraentj  where  all  the  magistrates  are  elective, 
measures  should  be  taken  for  enabling  each  citizen  to  conceal 
his  opinion  on  the  public  affairs,  lest  forsooth  he  should  be 
called  to  account  by — we  are  not  informed  whom.  F^or  the 
better  effecting  of  this  object,  our  modern  Numa  enters  into  a 
large  dissertation  upon  tlio  proper  shape  and  constitution  of  a 
balloting  box,  and  directs  that  tlie  citizen,  when  he  comes  to 
die  polls,  shall  be  required  to  lake  an  oadi  that  he  will  regard 
every  attempt  to  discover  for  which  candidate  he  means 
to  vote,  as  an  act  of  oppression,  and  will  not  feel  himself  bound 
to  give  a  true  answer*  How  poor  to  this  the  wisdom  of  the 
Lockes,  the  Montesriuieus,  and  tlie  Madisons,  whom  Beotham 
diinks  it  his  vocation  to  supersede.  Baron  de  Stafil  pronounces 
tliese  regulations  to  be  dc  grmides  pauvretcsj  ot  much  ado  about 
nothing.  We  should  rather  class  them  with  what  the  Span- 
iards call  disparates  or  sheer  nommse — the  natural  fruit  of  an 
unsound  intellect.  What  do  we  mean  by  tlie  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press,  if  the  citizen's  lips  are  to  be  hermetically  sealed, 
Old  his  way  of  thinking  an  impenetrable  mystery  ?  Is  it  not  the 
precise  object  of  a  free  government,  to  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity, as  Tacitus  has  it,  of  thinking  what  ho  pleases,  and  saying 
what  he  thinks, — smtire  quai  velisy  et  qu<z  sentias  diccre  ?  What 
would  be  the  surprise  of  our  people,  who  have  now  for  two  years 
past  been  publicly  discussing,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other,  the  question  for  whom  they  shall  vote  as  President  two 
years  hence,  if  they  were  told  that  it  was  essential  to  liberty 
liut  every  man^s  opinion  should  bo  kept  a  profound  secret !  It 
ifl  evident  that  Bendiam's  notions  are  not  merely  uifling  and 
aasuiiesnianlike,  but  actually  incoherent,  and  in  gross  violation 
of  ibe  laws  of  plain  common  sense. 

The  cliief  error  of  the  partisans  of  parliamentary  reform 
io  England,  both  moderate  and  violent,  many  of  whom  were 
of  GCHirae  much  wiser  men  ihau  Jeremy  Beniliaiu,  lay  in  at^ 
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taching  too  much  importance  to  mere  external   forms,   aad 
aitending  too  little  to  the  influence  of  the  condilioQ  of  the  peq  "^ 
jile  upon  the  spirit  and  operations  of  the  governnaetit.     In  coa 
gerjuence  of  tliia  inattention,  it  so  happened  tliat  many  of 
most  iutelligent  and  sagacious  persons  in  Great  Britain,  kej 
up  tt  constant  alarm  during  the  last  half-century,   respectio 
tlie  increasing  influence  of  the  crown,  when  in  fact  tlie  cha 
acler  of  tlie  government,  by  means  of  tlie  constantly  progre 
ive  diiTusion  of  knowledge  and  wealth  among  the  middling  \ 
lower  classes,  was  growing  from  day  to  day  more  and  more  poj 
ular.  We  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  dial  from  tlie  tin 
of  Mr  Duoning's  celebrated   resolution,  that  *  the  influence  \ 
llie  crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
luinished,'  up  to  tlie  late  introduction  of  the  Whigs  into 
administration,  die  pohtical  w^eight  of  the  aristocracy,  includ 
the  cro\.^ii,  has  been  regularly  oecreasiQg,  and  that  of  the  ma 
of  tlie  people  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  or,  in  oihfl 
words,  lliat  the  circle  of  citizens  who  take  an  active  share  ' 
ihe  public  alTairs,  has  been  constantly  enlarging. 

The  Whigs  were  the  virtual  representatives  of  the  popu 
interest,  and  though,  as  a  party,  regularly  voted  down  in  Pa 
liament,  tlieir  moral   power  was  always  advancing,  until  ; 
length  tlie  ministry,  without  a  formal  change  of  persons,  adop 
jed  their  views,  and  established  a  system  of  pohcy,  foreign 
domestic,  conformable  to  them,  and  opposite  to  those   whic 
were  entertained  by  the  pure  aristocracy  of  England,  in  con 
mon  w^iih  that  of  tlie  Contuient.     Finally,  upon  the  occurreoc 
I  |of  the  opening  lately  allbrded  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  LiirJ 
crpool,  the  last  result  of  this  change  has  been  seen  in  the  per 
sonal  introduction  of  tlie  Whigs  into  office,  at  a  time  when  thei| 
parly,  as  such,  seemed  to  be  extinct,  and  had  almost  ceas 
from  any  acdve  opposition  to  the  measures  of  governnien 
The  situation  of  the  Whigs  was  similar  to  that  of  a  ship  beat- 
ing up  against  a  head  wind,  and  apparently  making  but  litiltj 
way,  or  purhaps  losing  ground,  but  which  is  nevertheless  < 
ried  on  unconsciously  by  a  favorable  current,  and  finally  reac 
es  tlie  port  without  well  knowing  how  she  got  there. 

Mr  Cannmg,   whose  elevation    and  sudden    death    latelyl 

created  so  strong  a  sensation  throughout  the  christian  worl%j 

.  was  the  person  marked  out  by  circumstances  to  act  as  a  sort] 

lof  mediator  between  the  two  interests,  and  to  smooth  the  pa 

l:gage  from  one  system  of  policy  to  another.     Accidental  caus 
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had  attached  him  in  his  yoath  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and 
to  the  person  of  Pitt,  its  great  representative  and  champion. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  commanding  talents  and  lofty  spirit, 
while  they  naturally  led  him  to  sympathize  with  all  truly  Sberal 
notions,  and  enabled  him  to  estimate  correctly  the  value  of  new 
ideas,  also  qualified  him,  when  occasion  required,  to  deviate 
from  the  routine  of  preceding  practice,  and  strike  out  an  inde- 
pendent course  for  himself.  The  same  traits  of  character 
which  fitted  him  so  well  for  a  leader,  probably  rendered  him 
in  some  degree  less  useful  and  agreeable  as  a  mere  coadjutor 
in  the  cabinet ;  and  firom  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  un- 
til the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  he  seems  to  have  played, 
opon  the  whole,  a  subaltern  and  rather  uncomfortable  part. 
That  event  at  once  fixed  him  in  his  proper  sphere,  and  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  giving,  with  the  necessary  promptitude, 
the  new  direction  to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  which  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  its  future  prosperity. 

A  more  correct  and  liberal  economical  system  had  already 
been  adopted  by  the  cabinet ;  but  the  decisive  measure  re- 

n'  -ed  by  the  crisis  was  the  immediate  recognition  of  Spanish 
erica.  Had  England  hesitated  upon  this  question,  the 
Allies  would  have  probably  taken  part  with  Spam.  America 
night  perhaps  have  been  recovered  by  that  power,  and  Great 
Britain  would  then  have  sunk  very  rapidly  into  a  feeble  appen- 
dage to  the  military  powers  of  the  continent.  The  moment 
was  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  critical.  Of  the  two  cour- 
ses that  lay  before  the  government,  one  was  recommended  by 
routine,  and  aristocratic  prejudice ;  the  other,  as  we  have  said,  was 
imperiously  counselled  by  good  policy  and  liberal  feeling.  The 
latter  had  been  previously  proposed  and  chiefly  supported  by 
the  Whigs,  and  had  the  ministry  consisted  of  statesmen  of  the 
ordinary  stamp,  like  Lord  Londonderry,  men  much  under  the 
influence  of  mere  routine  and  existing  connexions,  the  decisive 
blow  would  hardly  have  been  struck.  By  an  almost  miracu- 
lous combination  of  events,  it  so  happened  that  at  this  precise 
juncture.  Lord  Londonderry,  in  tlie  vigor  of  life,  and  with  tlic 
prospect  of  a  long  career  before  him,  was  suddenly  called  from 
the  helm,  and  that  Mr  Canning,  whom  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks 
longer  would  have  removed  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  action, 
was  summoned  to  replace  him. 

His  connexions  with  the  aristocratic  party  gave  him  the 
necessary  weight  and  favor  with  the  crown,  and  his  powerful 
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_  character,  which  placed    him  above  routioo  and   prejudicci, 
Enabled  him  to  see  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  aJlhough  i 
Feame  before  bini  m  the  questionable  shape  of  a  Wliig  doctrinoj 
and  to  act  upon  it  wiih  die  requisite  decision.    There  is  an 
\  of  fanfaronade  in  the  proud  declaration  made  by  this  stai 
I  man  in  his  famous  speech  on  Poitugucse  affairs, — that  he 
\  tailed  a  new  nation  into  ejcistence  ;  but  we  nevertheless  regari 
[it  as  in  substance  well  founded  in  reference  to  Spanish  Amei 
Ilea.     That  the  policy  adopted  by  England  was  tlie  immediate] 
[cause  Uiat  prevented,  in  fact,  tlie  interference  of  the  continent-; 
[al  powers,  is  generally  admitted.     Our  proceedings  had  gri 
I  weight  in  determining  tlie  course  of  England,  and  produced 
[tills  ivay  a  most  powerful  efiect  upon  the  general  result ;  bul 
Iwitliout  tlie  concurrence  of  England,  our  influence  alone  Qdigbt 
loot  have  averted  the  danger.     We  mean  not  to  say,  that  hai' 
\ihe  Allies  actually  mterfered,  the  independence  of  Spanisl 
I  America  would  have  certainly  been  lost,  bnt  that  it  wouli 
[doubtless  have  been  jeoparded  and  necessarily  contested  for 
I  indefinite  period,  during  which  our  western  continent  would^ 
[.have  been  visited  by  a  train  of  incalculable  miseries,  somi 
part  of  which — we  need  not  here  inquire  how  large  a  one— 
fi^'ould  have  fallen  to  our  share.     The  cooperation  of  Englani 
land  the  United  States  was  indispensable  in  order  to  give  to 
Igreat  movement   in  political    affairs,  the    fortunate   directi* 

rhich  it  actually  took.    Each  of  tliese  powers  may  tlierefor< 

[felicitate  itself  with  justice  upon  having  had  the  opportunity 

^Tendering  the  most  important  services,  at  the  critical  moment 

[of  their  national  birth,  to  the  rising  republics  of  the  South. 

IThis,  we  suppose,  making  due  allowance  for  rhetorical  exag- 

'    alion,  and  the  warmth  of  extempore  speaking,  is  the  only 

imeaning  which  we  need  to  deduce  from  the  aforesaid  re-, 

aark. 

Our  sister  republics  have  not  been  backward  in  acknowl-. 

[edging  tlicir  obligations  to  eidier  power-     '  It  is  agreeable,' 

leays  President  Rivadavia  (tlie  most  distinguished  statesmaa 

mbom  tliis  great  struggle  has  yet  brought  into  notice,  and  one 

rbo  may  well  be  compared  wiiJi  tlie  soundest  thinkers  and 

nosi  judicious  practical  politicians  of  any  age  or  nation,)  in  h'~ 

[address  to  the  Congress  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  May,   182: 

etiring  from  his  place,  as  governor  of  that  province 

^it  IS  agreeable  to  witness  tlie  frank  and  noble  policy  of  His' 

Alnjesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain.    The  similariqr  of  opiaioo 
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and  feelbg,  which  we  observe  in  the  cabinets  of  London  and 
Washington,  will  show  to  Spain  that  she  cannot  hope  to  contend 
^ngle-handed  witli  die  free  nadous  of  the  new  world,  aod  will 
perhaps  introduce  into  her  councils  tlie  moderation  and  wis- 
dom, so  necessary  to  her  existence/  Nor  are  the  statesmen 
of  the  Soutli  b  any  way  jealous  of  tho  influence  which  it  nat- 
urally belongs  to  oui  country  to  exercise  upon  tho  political 
system  of  the  continent ;  '  This  iEustrious  nation/  says  another 
citizen  of  the  same  republic,  writiing  in  the  year  1825,  and  al- 
luding to  the  United  Statesi  '  tliis  illustrious  nation  is  naturally 
called  upon  to  direct  and  lead  on  the  march  of  all  die  free 
States  of  America.'  The  unity  of  political  system  in  regard 
to  these  all-important  subjects,  which  appears  in  the  councils  of 
the  two  great  English  nations  on  the  two  sides  of  tho  Adantic, 
is  a  circumstance  of  happy  omen,  not  merely  for  the  Southern 
repubhcs,  but  for  their  own  mutual  intercourse,  winch,  we  ven- 
ture to  hope,  will  not  wear  for  ever  the  nonatural  and  repulsive 
farm  of  fraternal  hostiJit)^ 

The  recognition  of  Spanish  America  by  the  British  govern- 
ment was,  however,  a  decidedly  Whig  measure,  both  in  form 
and  principle.  It  marked  at  once  the  separation  of  die  gov- 
ernment Ipom  the  despotic  alliance  of  die  continent  of  Euro{je, 
and  its  adhesion  to  tho  hberal  system,  wiiich  rules  without  dis- 
pute throughout  that  of  America.  The  policy  of  England 
being  thus  entirely  changed,  it  was  not  uanaturai  that  a  cor- 
responding change  should  occur  within  no  very  distant  period 

me  persons  of  the  ministry.     It  was  quite  proper  daat  the 

"ing  Whigs,  who  for  twenty  years  before  had  been  pro|>os- 

ng  ilic  same  measures  which  had  now  been  adopted  by  the 

gpvermncnt,  sbould  share  in  the  honor  and  satisfaction  of  car- 

>  tying  diem  into  elFect;  and  that  die  prime  minister  should 
avail  himself  of  die  first  favorable  occasion  to  introduce  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  unexceptionable  individuals 
itDong  iliem  into  die  cabinet.  Objections  however  would 
aasuraJJy  occur  to  such  a  proceeding,  and  here  again  die  pow- 
erful character  of  Mr  Canaiiig  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  perhaps  indispensable,  and  were  certainly  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  about  the  desired  resuU-  We  all  know 
fifom  recent  experience  in  our  own  country,  how  teuaciously 
the  personal  sympathies  and  antipathies  occasioned  by  party 
I  dinsiofid  are  cherished  long  after  die  causes  thai  created  die 
partiea  have  ceased  to  exist.  Such  men  as  Lord  Ctiaucellor 
~      VOL.  xatvi, — NO.  58»  25 
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Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  who,  although  they  htdj 
concurred  in  adoptbg  the  liberal  measures  recommended 
Mr  Canning,  refused  to  serve  under  him  for  no  better  reason 
apparently,  l!ian  tliat  he  was  the  man  who  had  proposed  thosi 
measures,  would  have  doubtless  objected  still  more  strongly  ' 
any  association  with  professed  Whigs.    Few  ministers  could 
[  have  ventured  to  take  a  stand  in  opposidon  to  the  weight  \ 
I  tlieir  names,  and  to  the  vast  influence  which  they  were  : 
.  posed  to  possess  in  the  nation  ;  and  nothing  but  the  immens 
I  personal  popularity  which  Mr  Canning  was  conscious  of  en 
[joying,  would  have  justified  him  in  the  attempt^  or  have; 
dered  it  successful. 

With  a  manly  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  principle 

and  the  extent  of  liis  powers,  which  belongs  only  to  an  intefc 

I  lectual  and  moral  character  of  the  highest  order,  he  resolutely 

I  took  his  ground,  and  maintained  every  inch  of  it,  to  the  utte 

>  astonishment  and  consternation  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  th 

sifi^nal  satisfaction  of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world 

'  The  final  result  was  a  complete  recomposition  of  the  ministrfl 

on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  with  a  large  mixture  of  pr 

fessedly  Whig  elements.     So  complete  and  well-founded  wa 

I  tlie  new  political  edifice  from  the  moment  of  its  constnictioa 

[  that  the  death  of  its  great  architect,  within  a  few  weeks  afte 

does  not  appear  to  have  affected  in  any  way  its  stability  ^ 

I  probable  duration.     We  look  upon  the  new  administration, : 

though  still  under  the  direction  of  a  nominal  Tory,  as  in  prin 

ciple  decidedly  Whig,  and  we  anticipate  that  such  will  be 

coloring  of  the  policy  of  England,  under  all  changes  in  Ih 

persons  of  the  ministers,  for  a  long  period  to  come.     We  in 

cline  to  this  opinion,  because   we  consider  a  liberal  policy 

more  congenial  to  the  prmciples  of  the  British  constitution, 

well  as  more  suitable  to  Uie  existing  circumstances  of 

country,  than  the  one  which  was  pursued  for  thirty  or  fof 

years  preceding,  and  has  now  been  abandoned.    The  basis 

the  British  constitution  is  in  the  main  liberal,  and  the  policy  of 

the  government  had  been  generally  such  from  the  accession  ( 

tlie  House  of  Brunswick  (which  was  determined  by  the  pre^ 

alence  of  the  Whig  party)  up  to  the  opening  of  our  Revolutioi 

From  tljat  period  down  to  the  close  of  the  French  Revolutii 

ary  war,  the  measures  pursued,  though  suggested  no  doubt 

accidental  causes,  rather  than  an  absolute  love  of  oppression 

and  despotism, — though  natural  perhaps,  and,  at  times,  io  some 
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justifiabl6,-^were  nevertheless  throughotit  inioiica]  to 
freedom.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  this  deviation  having 
changed,  ihe  British  government  has  placed  itself  again  upon 
its  natural  foundation  ;  and  tliis,  precisely  because  it  is  the 
natoral  one,  we  diink  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

Having  thus  changed  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  his  coun- 
tjy,  and  restored  the  principle  of  liberty  to  its  natural  ascen- 
dency in  the  cabinet,  Mr  Canning  seems  to  have  accomplish- 
ed the  object  of  his  mission,  and  we  deem  it  not  unfortunate 
for  his  fame,  and  for  tlie  good  of  the  world,  that  he  has  been 
withdrawn  so  early  from  the  scene  of  action.  When  the 
course  is  given  and  the  sails  justly  trimmed,  a  common  head 
is  able  to  steer  the  ship  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
high  qualities  which  are  so  useful  and  necessary  in  extraordi- 
nary coQtingences,  may  be  positively  dangerous  in  transacting 
tbe  common  routine  of  business.  '  There  are  some  persons,* 
nym  the  author  of  the  Henriade,  *  who  shine  in  a  secondary 
syberet  but  lose  their  lustre  when  they  rise  to  tbe  highest/ 

*Tel  brille  au  eecoid  rang,  i^ui  s'^clipsG  au  pi^mier-' 

There  are  others,  on  the  contrary, — ^and  Mr  Canning  was 
potably  of  die  number, — whose  talents  are  fitted  for  great  oc- 
CisboSv  but  who  make  less  display  in  the  conduct  of  the  sim- 
ple affairs  of  ordinary  life.  The  ardent  imagination  and  the 
bold,  creative  genius  which  enabled  their  possessor  to  invent 
new  systems,  and  to  grapple  with  questions  of  a  grand  and 
isnii  V  :  !  nature,  have  no  natural  bearing  upon  matters  of 
wttii  rest.    When  a  statesman,  possessed  of  tliese  trans- 

etodent  qualities,  files  at  smaller  game,  he  is  apt  to  run  into 
eiaggeratioo,  if  not  into  error.  Rlr  Canning's  course  on  the 
Portuguese  affairs  was  perhaps  an  example  of  both  diese  re- 
suits.  His  policy  in  regard  to  this  subject  was  from  the  outset 
extremely  questionable ;  and  the  mode,  in  which  he  treated  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  highly  injudicious,  and  justly 
Jive  umbrage  to  the  principal  powers  of  tbe  condnent.  Had 
be  lived,  diis  question  might  perhaps  have  endangered  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  and  consequendy  of  the  whole  christian 
world  ;  but  under  die  more  temperate  and  business-like  man- 
ageinent  of  his  successors,  it  will  probably  be  brought  with 
eue  to  a  quiet  termination. 

In  like  manner,  the  difference  about  the  colonial  trade  be- 
tweeo  ibia  country  and  the  British  West  Indiesi  by  the  effect 
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of  bis  ffippent  mode  of  writing  and  misapplied  promptness 
and  energy  of  action,  was  ripening  pretty  fast  into  a  serious 
quarrel.  This  dL^nite  too,  we  trust,  will  be  speedily  adjusted  by 
the  plain  good  sense  and  good  temper,  and,  we  hope  we  may  add, 
liberal  and  amicable  feeling  of  the  present  ministry.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  while  we  regret  the  premature  death  oi  Bfr 
Canning,  on  account  of  the  breach  it  necessarily  makes  in  the 
social  circle  of  his  friends  and  connexions,  while  we  experience 
a  sentiment  of  gloom  at  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant lights  of  the  political  sphere,  we  are  satisfied  that,  as  re- 
spects his  own  glory  and  the  interest  of  the  christian  common- 
wealth, he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  that  he  now  ^  sleeps 
well.'  He  died,  as  it  were,  in  the  arms  of  victoiy,  on  the 
loftiest  summit  of  social  elevation  that  an  En^slunan  can 
innocently  reach.  He  had  been  made  of  late  the  instrument 
of  great  and  lasting  good  to  his  country  and  mankmd ;  and 
had  shown,  throughout  his  career,  the  highest  qualities,  intel- 
lectual and  moral.  His  faults  will  be  acknowledged  by  the 
candid,  to  be  of  those  tliat  accompany  an  ardent  and  generous 
character,  and  his  name  will  be  recorded,  in  spite  of  them, 
among  the  most  illustrious  in  modem  history. 

Wc  have  been  led  imperceptibly  into  this  digression  upon 
the  recent  changes  in  the  British  IMHnistry,  by  £e  reflections 
which  naturally  result  from  the  topics  last  treated  of  by  M.  de 
Stael.  Having  abeady  exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  now 
conclude  by  recommending  his  work  to  our  readers,  as  a  ju- 
dicious, weU-written,  and  dispassionate  examination  of  some  of 
the  most  important  political  questions  of  the  day.  If  their  sen- 
timents are  at  all  similar  to  ours,  the  name  of  the  author  wiQ 
secure  to  his  production  a  high  degree  of  attention ;  and  we 
conceive  that  wo  are  bestowing  sufficient  commendation  upon 
it,  when  wc  add,  that  those  who  peruse  it  with  the  expectations 
which  diat  distinguished  name  may  justly  excite,  will  not  be 
disappointed. 
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Abt.  IX.  The  American  Annual  Register  ;  far  the  Tear 
1825-6,  or  the  lyHeth  Year  of  American  Independence. 
New  York,  G.  &  C.  CarviU.    8vo.  1827. 

We  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume  with 
interest,  and  are  satislBed  with  its  execution.  It  comes  as  near 
to  the  plan  proposed  of  An  Annual  Register ^  as  could  be 
expected,  under  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  first  essay. 
S(Mne  portions  of  it,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  executed  in 
haste ;  and  several  parts  would  bear  an  increased  expansion  and 
detail.  The  portion  dedicated  to  the  separate  states,  is  some- 
what meagre.  It  should  be  wholly  omitted,  or  more  elabo- 
rately wrought  up.  With  adequate  pains  bestowed  on  this 
department,  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  might  be  made  equal  in 
interest  and  value,  to  any  portion  of  an  American  Annual  Reg- 
ister. More  than  any  other  part,  it  would  carry  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty,  to  most  readers  in  this  country.  Almost 
every  reader  of  newspapers,  gather  a  general  idea  of  national 
a^irs ;  and  some  indistinct  notion,  at  least,  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Europe.  But  let  our  readers  search  then*  memories  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  see  how  good  an  account  they  can 
give  of  the  events,  which  have  taken  place  in  each  of  the 
twenty-four  states  of  this  confederacy. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  wo  know  L'ttlo  of  what  is  passing  in 
our  sister  states,  because  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be 
known.  Far  from  it.  There  is  not  a  state  in  the  union,  whose 
internal  administration  is  not  a  rich  study  for  the  American 
citizen,  politician,  and  statesman  ;  while  many  of  the  states 
stand  before  us  in  the  aspect  of  republics  growing  up  into  a 
consequence,  which  must  ultimately  compare  with  that  even 
of  the  Union.  For  tliis,  and  otlicr  reasons,  we  sincerely  hope, 
that  great  diligence  will  be  bestowed  on  that  department  of  *  The 
American  Register,'  which  is  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  sepa- 
rate states.  It  will,  in  some  respects,  be  the  most  difficult  of 
execution.  The  requisite  materials  and  means  of  information 
are  not  concentrated,  as  diey  are  in  reference  to  the  general 
government,  and  die  political  affairs  of  the  Union.  But  after 
they  shall  have  been  duly  collected  and  condensed,  we  feel 
persuaded  they  will  be  found,  in  tlie  judgment  of  all  intelligent 
readers,  to  add  highly  to  the  value  of '  The  Register.'  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  these  remarks,  that  the  present  volume  con- 
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tains  nothing  in  this  way.  A  beginning  is  made,  as  ample,  i 
perhaps,  as  ought  to  have  been  expected,  of  a  selection  of  noti-i 
cesy  pertaining  to  the  separate  states ;  but  this  department  willl 
bear  and  reward  all  the  diligence,  with  which  it  can  becuhivated.4 

The  stricdy  historical  portion  of  the  work  falls,  of  course,  into  I 
tlie  two  great  divisions  ol  domestic  and  foreign  ;  and  the  for* J 
mer  is  necessarily  chiefly  devoted  to  the  doings  of  the  firslj 
session  of  die  last  congress*  This  part  of  the  work  (in  som^ 
respects  the  most  delicate,  as  it  immediately  involves  questiou 
of  party  politics),  has  been  as  satisfactorily  executed,  in  refe-^ 
rence  to  such  questions,  as  the  nature  of  things  admits,  Thei 
leaning  towards  the  administration  is  obvious ;  but  the  ar^l 
gumenls,  adduced  by  those  opposed  to  the  measures  of  th^l 
administration,  are,  we  tliink,  fairly  dealt  by. 

The  course  to  be  pursued,  in  a  work  making  pretensions  to] 
historical  dignity,  in  reference  to  questions  of  party  pohtics,  iaJ 
not  altogether  easy  to  be  setded*  The  frantic  partiality  of  theJ 
violent  newspapers,  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided,  not  as  being  < 
beneath  the  gravity  of  history,  but  as  unworthy  the  order 
of  beings,  whom  Providence  has  endowed  with  reason  and^ 
speech.  On  the  other  hand,  die  nature  and  operation  of  what | 
is  called  impariiaUiy,  m  die  historian  of  poiidcal  occurrence 
especially  coniemporaneous  occurrences,  require  to  be  well^ 
understood,  before  it  is  too  urgently  recommended.  A  real>j 
honest  impartiahty,  which,  without  a  shade  of  human  weak-1 
Hess,  in  the  form  of  favor  or  of  enmity,  should  pronounce 
on  men  and  tilings  according  to  their  true  merit,  would,  noJ 
doubt,  be  a  glorious  quality  in  a  historian.  But  such  aiil 
ijnpartiality  is  plainly  not  given  to  frail  man,  certainly  not] 
in  reference  to  the  political  events,  which  are  passing  around^ 
us,  and  die  prominent  poUtical  characters  of  the  day.  He  musif 
have  his  feelings,  in  respect  to  these  events  and  characters] 
and  these  feehngs  will  bias  his  judgment.  < 

There  is  indeed,  a  state  of  mind,  which  may  sometimes  ex^«l 
ist  in  reference  to  contemporary  political  events,  that  of  a  cold  J 
inditlercncc,  or  a  strong  aversion  to  both  of  two  prominent  pa 
ties,  which  would  seem  to  promise  soraediing  like  impartiality,^ 
in  forming  and  expressing  judgments  upon  ihera.    But  even  tlus 
promise  is  delusive.     For,  not  to  urge  the  rarity  of  the  ibbg 
itself  (it  being  next  to  impossible,  that  a  precise  equipoise 
even  in  indifference  or  aversion  should  exist),  the  result  willj 
bOf  diai  alternate  injustice  will  ba  done  to  both  parties.    Th 
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credit,  which  may  occasiooaUy  be  awarded  to  both,  will  -  be 
coldJy  measured  out ;  and  the  censure,  to  which  each  in  turn 
will  perhaps  be  obnoxious,  will  not  be  emphatically  expressed, 
from  a  fear  of  disturbing  tlie  stoical  balance  of  assumed  iixipar- 
titlity.  If  the  feeling  cherished  toward  die  two  parties  be  tliat 
of  equal  and  decided  bostiliiy,  manifold  injustice  will  be  done 
to  one,  or  ihe  other,  or  both.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  tliat 
both  parties  should  be  alike  worthy  of  hatred  ;  consequently, 
to  hate  them  alike  is  itself  an  injury  to  the  least  odious. 
Besides  this,  a  strong  passion  of  liosldity  wholly  unfits  the  mind 
to  discourse  on  the  acts  of  others.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
writings  of  Burke  on  tlie  French  revolution.  He  was  certain- 
ly very  impartial  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins ;  but 
the  fervor  of  his  feelings  unfitted  him  to  write  the  history  of 
^itber,  and  especially  to  do  any  justice  to  the  points,  on  which 
diey  were  divided*  It  did  fit  him  out  with  an  aposlalie  mis- 
8bO|  to  rouse  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  world  against  both  ; 
but  this  is  Q  very  different  vocation  from  tliat  of  ihe  historian. 
To  illustrate  more  clearly  our  meaning,  on  the  subject  of  im- 
partiality  in  a  writer  on  contemporary  politics,  we  will  instance  the 
*  Life  of  Napoleon,'  by  Sir  Waller  Scott,  Apart  from  literary 
execution,  the  main  fault  of  lliis  book  is  its  claim  to  be  impar- 
tial. We  do  not  mean  to  set  this  down  as  a  hypocritical  and 
affected  impartiality.  We  believe  the  eminent  author  designed 
to  be  impartial,  and  occasionally  put  himself  under  constraint 
to  attain  that  end.  It  being,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things 
physically  impossible  for  an  Englishman,  of  tlie  government  side 
litics,  a  person  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  employed  in 
g  in  reviews,  magazines,  registers,  and  newspapers,  and 


irate  works  on  the  British  and  the  government  side  of  the 
question,  to  be  really  impartial ;  that  is,  to  have  no  preposses- 
sion in  favor  of  his  own  country,  and  no  prejudice  against  its 
inosi  dangerous  enemy  ;  the  assumed  character  of  impartiality 
can  have  no  other  result,  than,  that  while  it  perhaps  leads  him 
to  discredit  some  of  tlie  grosser  and  more  atrocious  calumnies, 
it  will  give  additional  weight  to  his  unfavorable  view  of  the  en- 
twe  character  and  policy  of  his  hero.  Take  an  example  from 
what  he  says  of  Lafayette.  We  presume  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
considering  that  this  country  contains  about  one  half  of  those, 
by  whom  his  book  was  to  be  read,  felt  a  strong  desire  to  be 
impartial  toward  the  man,  who  had  lately  passed,  in  wonderful 
triumph,  throughout  tlie  American  Contioent,    He  does  not,  ac* 
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cordingly,  speak  of  bim  in  the  tenns,  whh  which  he  was  usoal- 
ly  mentioned,  and  is  sdU,  when  mentioned  at  all,  by  the  politi- 
cal disciples  of  Mr  Pitt, — terms  of  the  bitterest  hatred.  He 
even  speaks  of  him  in  something  like  the  language  of  praise; 
but  this  serves  only  to  give  additional  force  to  the  sarcastic  g«H 
tleness,  with  which  he  condenms  hb  ccmduct  at  the  most  critical 
moment.  We  refer  to  the  dreadful  scane  of  the  removal  from 
Versailles.  Lafayette,  we  are  told,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
'  his  civic  army,  slowly ^  but  in  good  order.  The  presence  of 
this  great  force  seemed  to  restore  a  portion  of  tranquulity,  thou^ 
no  one  seemed  to  know,  mth  certamty,  how  it  vmai  Vkdj  to  act. 
Liafayette  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  explained  the  means 
he  had  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  palace,  recommended  to 
the  inhabitants  to  go  to  rest,  and  unhappily  set  the  example  by 
retiring  himself.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  also  visited  the 
assembly,  pledged  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  ro3ral  family, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  the  president  Mounier  to  adjourn  the  sitting  which 
had  been  voted  permanent.  He  thus  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  for  the  quiet  of  the  night.  We  are  loath  to  bring 
into  question  the  worth,  honor,  and  fidelity  of  Lafayette  ;  and 
we  can  therefore  only  lament,  that  weariness  should  have 
so  far  overcome  him,  at  an  important  crisis,  and  that  he  should 
have  trusted  to  others  the  execution  of  those  precautions,  which 
were  most  grossly  neglected.'  Now  we  shall  make  but  one 
remark  on  this,  which  is  foUowed  up  by  more  in  the  same 
strain.  We  give  Sir  Walter  Scott  credit,  for  '  being  loath  to 
bring  into  question  the  wordi,  honor,  and  fidelity  of  Lafayette.' 
Ho  nevertheless  does  it ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we,  jas 
friends  to  Lafayette,  should  like  to  have  it  done  heartily ;  with 
all  the  warmth,  which  a  failure  at  this  ^  important  crisis '  de- 
mands. If  duty  dictates,  we  would  have  the  historian  adopt 
the  language  of  Sieyes,  which  was  at  least  manly,  in  declaring 
for  the  death  of  Louis  (an  expression  which  has  escaped  Sir 
Walter  in  narrating  the  scene),  and  vote  ^  la  mort — sans 
phrase,^ 

This  digression,  we  hope,  will  not  be  thought  unseasonable, 
in  connexion  with  our  notice  of  a  historical  survey  of  the  po- 
litical events  of  our  own  country  and  our  own  day.  We  have  al- 
ready stated,  tliat,  in  narrating  the  domestic  political  history  <rf 
the  year,  we  think  the  editor  of '  The  Annual  Register'  has  prac- 
tised about  the  only  impartiality,  which  is  valuablci  that  of  fairly 
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staling  the  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  the  measures,  wliich 
he  himself  approves.  In  expressine;  thb  opinion,  we  do  not,  of 
course,  in  any  degree,  intend  to  offer  ourselves  as  vouchers  for 
the  correctness  of  the  single  opinions  or  senltnients  which  he 
avows.  In  the  literary  execution  of  this  part  of '  The  Register,' 
we  are  inclined  to  recommend  less  ample  quotations  from  the 
speeches,  made  while  measures  are  under  discussion  in  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  from  documents  of  any  kind.  Such  docu- 
ments as  it  may  be  proper  to  present  entire,  mie^ht  advanla- 
tgeously  be  given  in  a  smaller  type  in  the  Appendix.  With  respect 
to  the  debates,  as  an  ample  provision  is  now  made  for  iheir 
entire  publication,  in  a  work  exclusively  dedicated  to  their  pre* 
servation,  their  omission  in  the  historical  Register  would  be 
attended  widi  no  sacrifice  to  its  readers,  and  woidd  afford  space 
for  an  ampler  detail  of  matters  of  fact. 

The  execution  of  the  portion  of  'The  Register,*  which  relates 
to  foreign  history,  was  not  accompanied  with  the  dlflicuhy, 
growing  out  of  tJie  treatment  of  parly  questions,  to  which  the 
domestic  history  was  exposed.  The  pages  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent foreign  countries  of  America,  and  the  old  world,  though 
varying  in  fulness  of  detail,  are  highly  instructive.  We  appre- 
hend there  is  no  reader,  however  assiduous  in  reading  or 
preserving  bis  newspapers,  who  could  go  through  these  pages, 
without  finding  his  recollections  corrected,  brought  into  order, 
and  filled  up.  Of  several  of  tlie  countries,  our  newspapers 
give  us  but  little  intelligeoce-  Of  none  of  them  do  tliey  give 
MB  a  regular  chain  of  intelligence.  The  nature  of  a  newspa- 
'  per  would  render  this  almost  impossible,  w^itli  the  greatest 
diligence  and  care.  Its  columns  must,  in  general,  be  en- 
grossed with  the  new^s  of  tlie  day.  At  subsequent  and  stated 
periods,  to  write  the  successive  articles  of  inlelligence  ;  to  sift 

I  out  the  truth  ;  to  furnish  the  requisite  documentary  informa- 
tioji ;  and  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  historical  chapter,  though 
obviously  a  work,  to  which  the  intelligent  editor  of  a  newspa- 
per would  come  well  prepared,  is  also  a  work  of  more  labor 
tnd  time,  than  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  bestow ;  and 
h  is  precisely  the  province  of  the  writer  of  an  Annual  Register. 
We  deem  it  no  more  than  strict  justice  to  say,  that  this  depart- 
ment of  *  The  Annual  Register '  is  much  better  filled,  than  the 
correspotiding  part  of  any  English  register,  with  which  we  are 
acquaimed* 
But  we  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  take  our  opinion  of  the 
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The  period  act  irtAA  its  bJSJoricalpoitkwcofBfnmr^ 
lielh  feai  oTdie  Independeoce  of  the  eouolij ;  the  beginnii 
I  ibe  tdainbmtioa  of  the  present  chief  m^^stnie,  lo  son 
ipects,  startbg  nnder  oeir  mspices;  and  the  openiog  of  m 
congress.  These  tan^bfe  poiiits  of  depeitnie  at  hoiDe, 
met  with  sofficiemlj  oorre^oDdiiig  efeob  of  peeoltuitjr,  io 
aspect  of  foreign  affiurs,   to  coos 

epoch.     It  may  be  coosid^^  poGticdjr,  as  brio^ng  to  a      . 
close,  the  revototioDarj  a§e  at  home,  aod  the  reigo  iS"  the  colo- 
Dial  system  abroad.      In  the  first  and  lotiodticlQEy  ehaplert  the 
views  apposite  to  this  state  of  things  are  expressed,  frith 
h'ttle  onginality  aod  forc«.     The  successire  events  by  whii 
the  change  to  foreign  politics  was  brought  about,  panlcula 
the  severance  of  the  different  parts  of  Spanish  and  ^ortugui 
America  from  political  dependence  on  Europe ;  the 
of  the  continental  alliance,  in  reference  to  these  events ; 
policy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales,  m  regard  to 
intercourse  of  the  remainiDe  colonies  of  the  former,  are  sketi 
cd  widi  vigor.     The  last  of  these  topics,  the  colonial  dispui 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  since  groi 
up  into  a  great  question  of  controversy,  which  will  undoubte< 
ly  receive  an  ample  developement  imthe  next  volume  of  *  Tl 
Register-'    We  cannot  but  observe  on  the  kind  of  fatality, 
I  leads  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  controver- 
sies of  the  confederacy  with    foreign   powers,    a   matter   of 
domestic  party  poiitics.     That  this  was  done  (and  to  the  lastii 
I  reproach  of  our  poliiics)  in  tlie  controversies  growing  out 
f  the  French  revolution,  was  ascribed  to  the  infancy  and 
I  sequent  weakness  of  our  own  government,  the  newness  of 
institutions,  and  the  want  of  a  national  feeling,  sufficiently 
1  and   peculiar  to  master  all  minor   impulses.      It  was    to 
[  toped,  as  it    was  unanimously  and   heartily  predicted  woul( 
be  the  case,  that  our  foreign   relations  would  never  again 
reproachfully  made  the  topics  of  domestic   division.      Aft< 
I  recapitulating  the  principles  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Grei 
Britain,  as  far  as  iliey  were  then  unfolded,   the  introducto] 
chapter  presents  us  widi  the  visit  of  Lafayette,  as  a  happj 
j  incident  at  the  close  of  die  revolutionary  age,  singular,  evi 
'  imparalleled,  in  its  oature,  and  genial  in  its  influence 
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The  political  history  of  the  year  is  related  in  the  following 
chapters,  from  the  second  to  the  filth  inclusive.  The  first 
treats  of  the  inauguration  of  llie  present  chief  magistrate, 
whose  speech  is  given  entire.  The  business  transacted  at  tlie 
ensuiog  session  of  the  senate,  is  then  related ;  an  account  given 
of  the  formation  of  tlie  opposition  to  the  national  administration ; 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  controversy  relative  to  the  Creek 
lands  narrated,  and  a  general  survey  taken  of  the  position  of 
Indian  aiiairs.  These  topics,  with  the  tj'lals  of  Commodores 
Stuart  and  Porter,,  tlie  measures  of  internal  improvement  pur- 
sued daring  the  recess  of  congress,  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  extraordinary  agitations  of  tlie  commercial  world, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  fill  up  the  first  chapter. 

The  next  chapter  introduces  us  to  the  proceedings  of  tiie 
nioeteenth  congress,  and  relates  the  proposal  and  discussion  of 
the  amendments  of  the  constitution,  brought  forv^rard  in  the  two 
houses  ;  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  principal  features  were 
a  dirision  of  the  United  States  into  as  many  districts,  as  the 
number  of  electors  to  be  chosen,  and  the  removal  of  the  even- 
tual decision  of  tlie  election,  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Could  the  former  quesiion  have  been  presented  alone,  and 
discussed  wiiliout  any  association  witii  the  state  of  parties,  we 
are  not  surediat  it  would  not  have  prevailed.  A  sraaJJ  major- 
iiy  of  tlje  House  of  Representadves  voted  against  die  resolu- 
tion  which  related  to  this  point.  The  objections  to  it  were, 
either,  in  general,  to  all  changes  in  the  constitution,  or  grounded 
on  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  alleged  evils  incident  to  the 
present  system,  would  continue  to  flow  from  that  proposed  as 
ft  substitute.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  part  of  the  opposition 
to  the  measure,  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  an  en- 
croachment on  die  rights  of  the  states.  This  argument  was 
sustained,  in  a  very  able  speech,  by  Mr  Stevenson,  of  Virginia* 
The  vote  on  tlie  otlier  proposed  amendment,  was  strong  in  the 
affirmative  (one  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  sixty-four) ;  and 
yei  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  question  had  been  pushed,  in  any 
tangible  derail,  it  would  have  met  with  very  slender  support. 
To  resolve,  in  die  general,  that  the  election  of  the  president 
ought,  in  no  case,  to  devolve  on  the  House  of  ^Representatives, 
is  to  take  a  popular  ground.  To  embody  the  principle  of  that 
resolution,  in  any  specific  measure,  would  be  found  very  se- 
riously to  intrench  on  the  delicate  part  of  the  equality  guar- 
aoLied,  in  some  respects,  to  the  states.     Though  the  resolution 
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in  hvoT  of  a  system  of  districts  was  rejected,  and  that  in  fav 
of  removmg  the  eirentual  election  from  the  House,  sustamed 
a  large  majority  of  that  body,  yet  when  the  latter  resobtifl 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  state,  that  i 
mittee  found  tliemselve^  unable  to  agree  on  any  re[>ort, 
were  discbai^ed  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  suli 

The  next  subject  taken  up  in  'The  Register,'  is  the  Pa 
mission ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  upon 
qoestioEi  are  related  in  detail.     The  proposed  extension  of  t 
^jSidiciary  system  is  then  discussed,  and  with  the  subject  of  t 
finances,  the  appropriation  bills,  and  the  proposed  relief  of  thi] 
revolutionary  officers,  completes  die  liistory  of  the  session. 

We  are  aware  that  an  analysis  so  hasty  as  this,  can  give  I 
an  imperfect  conception  of  the  contents  of  this  part  of 
volume.  It  may  serve  however,  at  least,  to  assist  those  wh 
"  iv«  not  yet  seen  it,  in  forming  a  correct  anticipation  of  i 
Iture.  A  moment's  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to  produc 
a  strong  impression  of  tlie  vaJye  of  such  a  work  in  our  polid 
eal  history,  did  we  possess  it  in  a  complete  series  from 
foundation  of  the  government*  While  many  good  books, 
tlie  nature  of  their  sulyects,  lose  llieir  value  with  time,  and 
scarcely  thought  of  alter  the  gloss  of  novelty  is  worn  from 
first  edition,  the  volumes  of  a  historical  journal  Uke 
will  be  prized,  almost  in  proportion  to  their  age.  An  Amer 
can  Annual  Register,  commencing  widi  the  Revolution,  if  sue 
a  thing  could  be  conceived  of  in  that  day  of  poverty  and  trit 
ulation,  and  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  would  ' 
positively  invaluable  to  all,  whom  it  imports  to  be  acquainte 
with  our  political  history. 

Although  it  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  contc 
poraneous  narrative  of  events  should  possess  the  value  or 
interest  belonging  to  a  record  of  the  past,  yet  we  are  persuad 
ed   that  a  great  mfijority,  even  of  iliose  who  consider  then 
selves    attentive    observers     of   affairs,   would    find    no   lit 
instruction   in  perusing   tlie  condensed  narrative  of  tlie  i 
actions  even  of  the  last  congress,  as  related  in  the  6rst 
of  this  work. 

Willi  the  sixth  chapter  begins,  what  may  be  called,  in 
strictest  sense,  the  foreign  history.     The  West  Indies,  Britis 
Spanish,  and  Haytian,  are  treated  in  tliis  chapter.    The  raea^~ 
ures  adopted  by  tlie  British  government,  for  the  improvement 


of  tJie  ooudition  of  tlie  blacks,  aod  ihd  proceedings  relative  to 
these  measures  in  the  islands,  are  described.  The  political 
poaitioQ  of  Cuba  is  next  briefly  discussed  ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter  devoted  to  a  very  excellent  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  connected  with  the  French  recognition  of  Hayij. 

The  seventh  chapter  passes  in  review  tlie  subjects  of  Mexi- 
co, Central  America,  Rio  do  la  Plaia,  Cbile,  and  Paraguai  ; 
the  eighth  is  dedicated  to  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  ;  and 
the  ninth    to  Brazil.     There  is  perhaps  no  range  of  subjects, 

irfaich  W€  hear  and  read  so  much,  to  so  little  purpose,  for 
:  of  a  previous  generahzation  of  the  raaiji  facts  relaUve  to 
90  large  a  family  of  states.  The  sketches  here  given,  are 
executed  from  good  sources,  and  with  commendable  dili- 
gence. They  contain  inforraadon,  curious  certainly  in  itself, 
highly  interesting  to  the  political  student,  and  of  unequalled 
moment  to  tlie  American  statesman.  It  is  too  early  to  say,  to 
what  extent  our  politics  will  be  affected  by  the  emancipation 
of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  America  ;  but  it  is  not  too  early  to 
aajr,  that  diere  is  no  part  of  the  political  map  of  tlie  world, 
which  w^e  of  North  America  may  find  more  temptation  or 
necessity  to  study,  than  tiiat  which  comprehends  tlie  regions, 
wfaicb  lie  to  the  south  of  us  on  this  continent. 

The  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  Great  Britain  ;  to 
France ;  to  Spain  and  Portugal  j  to  Russia  aod  die  other 
states  of  Europe  ;  and  to  Greece.  They  contain  as  much  as 
the  American  reader  will  wish  to  take  along  with  him,  on  tliese 
statesi  in  order  to  form  a  correct  and  sufficient  acrjuaintance 
with  die  polidcal  character  and  historical  events  of  the  times. 
We  might  refer,  for  a  specimen  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  in- 
fonnation  contained  in  these  chapters,  to  the  sketch  of  the 
ori^  and  progress  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Persia. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  presents  a  condensed  and  satisfactory 
sketch  of  the  Burmese  war,  from  the  origin  of  hosiiliiies  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  tJie  sixteenth,  die  last  chapter  of  the 
historical  jiortion  of  the  work,  is  occupied  wiUi  events  on  tlie 
western  coast  of  Africa,  among  the  Barbary  powers,  and  in 
Egypt-  Under  this  last  head,  are  related,  sufficiently  in  detail, 
the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  present  tributary  sovereign  of 
that  country,  Mohammed  Ali. 

The  fifty  or  sixty  pages  which  follow,  under  die  head  of  *  Lo- 
cal History  and  Domestic  Occurrences,'  form  the  part  of  *  The 
""     "    ar,'  which  is  dedicated  to  the  separate  stales.     We  have 


I 

I 
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tinmif  ezpreaml  die  opioioB,  dnt  ffeatar  caaenaoD  could  I 
advmdiseooify  giveD  lo  thb  deputoieiit.     We  faare  no  < 
ibtl  irben  ibe  first  difficohiei  of  twpminn^  cfaunds  ori 
iBnofidiiniieofCf€oiiie,lbitaectiooof<TbeReg^^   inDJ 

eqiedaBjr  rich  in  mider  asd  interest.     It  nmst  be  i 
Fill  mmd,  tbat  some  of  the  states^  New  York  ai  least,  i 
I  nearly  halftlie  population  of  the  meiDorable  thirteen,  wbo  1 
the  battles  of  our  lodepeDdeDce  ;  aod  that  her  resources,'^ 
ber  public  works  are^  in  no  degree,  below  the  proportion  ( 
]  her  populatioQ.     Nor  can  we  be  ummndTul  of  the  irast  i 
■  of  interna]  improvemenls  now  in  active  progress  in  Peonsyiv 
nia  and  Ohio,  and  projected  in  Massachusetts,  in  MaiylandfJ 
and  Virginia.     The  progress  of  manufactures,  the  le^atire  < 
lorganizatioo,  the  local  controversies  of  the  different  states  have 
[•omethingof  interest*     Few,  if  any  of  the  topics  which  we  have  j 

\u3  glanced  at,  are  wholly  omitted  in  the  present  volume.  We 
I  name  them  only  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  individualjj 
I  importance  of  the  states,   and  the  consequent  expediency  of 
J  giving  to  them  all  tlie  space  which  can  be  spared  from  the] 
Itither  divisions  of  the  work. 

The  other  main  portion  of  the  work  contains  a  selecdon  of| 
I  public  documents,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  a  selecdon  i 
I  important  law  cases  follows  these;  and  the  volume  closes! 
I  with  obiiuary  notices  of  distinguished  persons,  who  havel 
I  died  in  Uie  course  of  the  year,  particularly  of  Adams  andl 
[  Jefferson, 

Such  is  a  hasty  analysis  of  the  first  volume  of  *  The  AmericanJ 
nual  Register,'  a  work  essentially  modelled  on  *The  Annual] 
Register'  of  Dodsley,  which  was  projected,  and  in  its  histori- 
cal portion,  for  many  years,  written  by  Burke  ;  and  which,  will 
a  very  fluctuating  styla  of  execution,  and  amidst  several  ablej 
rival  ptililications,   has  maintained  its  rank  to  the  present  day.; 
{A  work  of  the  kind,  in  this  country,  has  long  been  a  desidera*! 
ium.^  and  has  once  or  twice  been  attempted,  and  for  a  short] 
t»ni*i  carried  on.     The  plan  of  an  Annual  Register  was  sub^l 
mrttcd   to  the  public  four  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  in  Ma 
snchiisetis,  and  having  been  necessarily  relinquished  by  him,  it] 
liQS  been  revived,  in  New  York,  by  the  editor  of  the  present] 
work.      To   say  that  tliis  work  is  everything  tliat  the  public' 
couUl  expect  in  such    an  enterprise,  and  everything  that  the 
tnliior  and   his  mUttharators  could  make  it,  would   be  to  say, 
*hat  they  are  to  learn  notliing  by  experience  ;  and  by  bringing 


I 
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into  sjrstem  the  nomerous  and  disconnected  parts  of  the  organi- 
zation, implied  iq  such  a  work.  We  exiioil  them  and  llieir 
publishers  to  persevere,  believing  tliat  a  well  conducted  Annual 
Register  will  not  only  render  ao  immediate  and  essential  ser- 
vice to  its  readers  in  this  country  j  but  that  those  portions  of 
it,  which  relate  to  domestic  affairs  (the  lai*gest  part  in  general 
of  the  work)  will,  by  aflbrding  a  better  vehicle  of  information 
than  elsewhere  exists,  discharge  a  very  important  office  to  the 
cause  of  free  institutions,  by  conveying  to  foreign  countries  an 
accurate  and  detailed  statement  of  their  operation  here. 


I  Aet  li.,^-^cademie3  of  Ard ;  a  Discourse  delivered  on 
H  2%tirfciay,  May  3,  1827,  in  the  Chapd  of  Colmnbia 
I  CoUege^  before  the  J^ndonal  Academt^  of  Design  on  its 
I  First  Anniversar}),  By  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Presi- 
^^^Bdent  of  the  Academy.  New  York,  G.  &t  C*  Carvill. 
^^^^^vo«  pp.  60.     1827. 

We  hope  ilie  name  which  this  Society  has  assumed,  may  be 
found  hereafter  mo/e  appropriate  tlian  it  appears  now.  A  JVa- 
iUmai  Academy  may  be  understood  to  mean  a  public  institu- 
tion, founded  and  supported  by  the  nation,  or  a  private  asso- 
eiation  of  the  first  artists  of  a  country.  This  Academy  is  of 
neither  of  these  kinds*  It  is  simply  a  society  of  artists  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  organized  for  the  purposes  of  esiiibition 
and  instruction.  As  such  it  is  a  respectable  and  praisewortliy 
beginning ;  and  as  we  heartily  wish  success  to  such  an  under- 
takingi  we  regret  the  more  that  they  have  made  so  great  a 
mistake  in  the  selection  of  their  name.  To  call  themselves 
^rational  Academiciatu,  is  making  a  claim  of  distinction  which, 
we  must  say,  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  merits-  Nor  do  we 
tlrink  il  is  quite  time  for  tliern  to  adopt  the  initials  of  their  insti- 
totioiias  a  standing  title.  T!ie  N.  A.  would  do  very  well  in  the 
catalogue  of  their  own  exhibitions,  to  distinguish  the  works  of  its 
members,  but  we  find  it  affixed  to  their  names  in  that  of  a  private 
collection,  given  in  a  note  to  this  discourse.  Tliis,  though  a 
trifle^  seems  to  m  very  ill  judged.     The  practice  has  been 
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any  ooe  lo  think,  that  hj  a  few  years'  reaideoce  m  Europe  he 
can  80  get  the  start  of  us,  that  lus  merit  cannoc  be  imderslood 
here.  It  wooM  be  much  more  likdj,  that,  led  awaj  bjr  ov 
admiration  of  foreign  modeb,  we  should  n^ect  the  wiginal 
beauties  of  the  home-tau^  pupil  of  nature.  We  oooM 
give  Mr  Morse,  in  vbdicatioa  of  our  taste,  some  ilbistrioos  ex- 
amples among  us,  of  those,  who  have  labcxed  Vmg  and  patient 
Ij  abroad,  uodazded  bj  their  first  success,  and  not  content 
widi  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant,  and  who  have  not  been 
disappointed  or  neglected  on  their  return.  Greater  wealth,  and 
mcMre  splendid  distmctions,  would  have  rewarded  them  in  En- 
rope,  but  nowhere  could  they  have  been  more  honored  or 
valued  than  tbey  are  here.  Nowhere  could  tteir  works  have 
been  more  eagerly  sought  at  honorable  prices.  If  these  ex- 
amples are  too  rare  to  encourage  the  desponding,  let  them  at 
least  believe,  that  in  their  profession,  as  well  as  m  others,  in- 
dustry and.  perseverance  will  prevail ;  let^them  believe  this,  until 
they  can  find  some  examples  of  neglected  merit  to  autboriie 
their  complaints.  We  have  heard  of  starring  and  heart-broken 
genius  in  other  countries,  but  there  never  was  such  a  thing  in 
this.  The  most  liberal  encouragement  is  ofiered  to  every 
hope  of  excellence,  and  that  very  liberality  has,  in  many  cases, 
by  taking  away  the  sting  of  necessity,  destroyed  the  promise  it 
would  have  fostered. 

No  artist  can  expect  here  the  highest  rewards  of  his  art* 
He  must  seek  them,  if  he  is  entided  to  them,  in  the  great  cap- 
itals of  Europe.  We  cannot  make  him  a  prince,  or  even  a 
knight,  nor  endow  him  with  ^  personal  nobility,'  like  those,  whom 
Mr  Morse  mentk>ns  as  examples  of  European  munificence. 
But  we  can  ofier  him  all  the  country  has  to  give ;  reputation, 
respect,  and  competency.  If  these  will  not  satisfy  him,  he 
must  take  Mr  Morse's  adrice,  and  not  return.  '  The  Ameri- 
can artist,'  says  he,  ^may  go  abroad,  but  he  must  not  return.' 
Before  his  foreign  acquirements  can  be  appreciated,  he  nmst 
go  back  to  the  point  from  wluch  he  started,  take  the  public  b^ 
die  hand,  and  lead  them  on  to  the  eminence  he  has  attained* 
He  may  go  abroad,  and  adorn  other  countries  with  his  works, 
and  the  history  of  his  own,  with  an  imperishable  name ;  but  if 
he  returns,  it  will  be  at  the  peril  of  his  happiness  and  his  life ! 
Does  any  one  believe  this?  Is  there  anything  of  fact  that 
justifies  it  ?  We  never  heard  of  any  who  pined  and  died  after 
this] 
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We  should  give  a  different  advice  to  the  young  artist ;  we 

iboald  counsel  him,  if  he  has  Uie  means,  lo  go  and  faithfully 
idy  his  art  where  it  is  most  successfully  practised ;  and  not 
lo  he  in  Imste  to  return  for  fear  he  should  grow  too  wise  to  be, 
tinderstood.  Let  hira  not  only  study  but  practise  in  Europe.- 
Merely  drawing  in  an  academy,  and  copying  a  few  master- 
pieces, will  not  enable  him  to  return  witlj  credit  and  success* 
Hundreds  of  students  da  these  things,  and  do  them  well,  who 
■re  never  heard  of  as  artists.  He  must  labor  long  and  hard, 
with  thr  hrst  means  of  improvement  around  him,  if  he  hopes 
fcr  fi  in  bis  own  country.     And  then  he  may  return 

witlij,:.L  -  ar  of  injustice.  But  one  thing  we  repeat  to 
itini,  aud  let  him  not  forget  it  i  no  attainments  which  are  not 
ient  to  support  and  raise  him  into  notice  in  Europe,  will 
him  from  neglect  at  home.  The  mere  student  of  foreign 
Hendemies  will  not  at  once  be  hailed  as  a  master  on  his  return. 
if  he  were,  it  would  more  clearly  prove  tlial  deficiency  of  taste 
of  which  Mr  Morse  complains,  than  even  the  neglect  of  real 
merit. 

Sofoetbing  in  the  same  spirit,  Mr  Morse  deprecates  the  in- 
tarvieiitiOQ  of  any  but  professed   artists  in  the  management  of 
mMKieniies.     We  doubt  whether  he  is  right  in  tliis.     We  are 
I  lo  look  on  tliis  exclusion,  as  one  cause  of  those  bad 
,  which  he  admits  to  have  proceeded  from  iU-constitut- 
ed  acaderaieSi     It  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  school ;  which 
is  little  ebe  than  a  system  of  errors  and  deviations  from  that 
imitation  of  general  nature,  which  cannot  be  too  exact  even 
for  ideal  benuty  ;  there  is  but  one  nature,  and  there  can  be  but 
one  true  way  of  painting.     Artists  may  differ,  indeed,  in  their 
choice  of  subjects  and  circumstances ;  but  indepcndendy  of 
lliesei  their  peculiar  manners  arc  chiefly  their  peculiar  defects, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  in  tlie  examination  of  nature,  to 
me  the  prejudices  of  a  favorite  system  of  art.     In  the 
le  scene,  one  painter  will  see  nothing  but  light  and  shade, 
iile  to  another  it  will  seem  full  of  color.     Fuscli,  no  doubt, 
lotrzhl  he  was  painting  naturally,  when  he  imitated  humanity 
»o  :  'ly  ;  and  his  students,  if  they  had  been  confined  to 

Iris  i,. ...  i.UQns,  would  have  learned  to  see  in  nature  the  con- 
tortions and  extravagances  of  their  raaster^s  imagination.  But 
fact,  that  the  defects  of  great  masters  are  apt  to  mislead 
lersj  is  as  obviously  true  in  painting,  as  in  everything  else. 
id  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  if  academies  exercise  any 
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influence,  those  under  the  sole  dkecdoo  of  artists  iriD  be  more 
likely  to  sanction  and  perpetuate  their  errors,  than  those  which 
admit  in  their  eovemment  ccnnoisseurs,  who  mav  be,  at  least, 
more  impartial  judges  of  nature  than  her  professed  imitators. 
But  even  if  this  be  not  so,  the  exclusion  is  impolitic.  Artists 
cannot  establish  themselves  in  defiance  of  that  portion  of  the 
public,  best  qualiOed  to  judge  of  their  works;  nor  hold  them- 
seKes  entirely  independeot  of  those,  who  support  their  exhibi- 
tions, and  buy  their  pictures.  It  is  essential  to  their  success, 
that  they  should  inspire  others  with  a  bve  of  their  art,  and 
diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  the  taste  necessary  to  enjoy  ii. 
These  associations  arc  highly  useful  in  this  way,  if  they  are 
freely  opened  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  their  ob- 
jects, liut  if  the  direciion  of  them  is,  by  the  jealousy  of  ar- 
tists, confined  to  tlieir  own  number,  others  will  soon  be  weary 
of  their  share  in  establishments,  where  taxation  and  represen- 
tation are  so  little  united.  Where  a  taste  for  tlie  arts  is  already 
widely  diffused,  such  a  system  may  have  some  advantages,  but 
where  the  taste  is  to  he  created,  a  more  liberal  course  would 
be  more  expedient.  In  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  the  difie- 
rcncc  of  the  two  countries  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
when  the  Royal  Academy  is  proposed  as  the  proper  model  of 
such  institutions  in  America. 

There  could  be  no  danger  here  of  the  other  directors  inter- 
fering improperly  with  the  peculiar  province  of  the  aitists,  and 
they  might  often  be  useful  as  mediators  or  umpires  between 
contending  parlies.  They  would  be  die  defence  of  the  meri- 
torious against  any  of  their  brethren,  who  might  otherwise 
pervert  the  power  and  influence  of  the  academy  to  selfish  or 
party  puri)oscs.  That  such  differences  and  oppression  may 
exist  in  these  institutions,  is  well  enough  proved  by  their  his- 
tory, particularly  by  that  of  the  same  Royal  Academy,  whose 
e:^ample  is  tliought  to  sanction  this  exclusive  system.  There 
has  been  but  very  lately  a  revolt  in  this  institution,  which  with- 
drew much  talent  from  its  exhibitions.  What  has  been  the 
result,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
unfortunate  for  the  scceders,  liowever  just  might  have  been 
tlioir  complaints.  Such  occurrences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  the  intervention  of  disinterested  directors  ;  and  when  they 
happen,  tliey  lead  to  consequences  much  worse,  than  an  oc- 
casional deviation  from  correct  taste,  even  if  that  were  to  be 
feared  from  the  admission  of  such  mediators.    » 
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IVIr  Morse  supports  this  exclosion  by  the  example  of  other 
professions.  But  in  this  he  confounds  associations  for  the 
vaere  regulation  of  praclicej  with  instilotions  for  the  promotion 
aod  improvement  of  art.  Besides,  the  fnie  arts  are  things 
that  we  can  live  without,  while  unhappily  law  and  physic  are 
necessary  evils.  The  arts,  to  flourish,  or  even  to  exist,  roust 
be  made  agreeable  to  others  besides  artists.  Olhers  must  be 
taught  to  love  and  to  judge  of  them,  before  tliey  will  allord 
a  subsistence  to  those,  who  practise  tliem  j  whereas,  it  requires 
no  combination  between  doctor  and  patient  to  induce  the  latter 
to  be  sick ;  nor  do  clients  quarrel  and  go  to  law  because  tliey 
love  to  hear  the  eloquence  of  their  advocates.  If  the  infirmities 
ofjiUDd  and  body,  which  support  these  two  learned  prolessions, 
ed  I  cnient  by  the  establishment  of  academies  for 

'  dc  s  ^  111,  no  doubt  the  practitioners  would  be  too  lib- 
eral to  engross  to  tlieraselves  all  their  advantages.  The  cler- 
ical profession  is  a  more  analogous  case ;  for  its  necessity, 
thoogb  great,  is  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and  the  clergy  have  al- 
ways, where  their  power  and  influence  were  not  secured  by 
the  strong  arm  of  authot  ity,  called  Into  tlioir  associations  tlie 
pious  and  sober-minded  of  the  laity. 

As  to  die  puichase  of  old  paintings^  which  is  anoUier  sub« 
ject  of  long  and  vehement  complaint  in  the  Notes  to  this  *  Dis- 
course/ we  must  again  dilTer  from  the  author.  '  No  disease,' 
hfi  says,  '  has  infected  infant  an  so  inveterate,  and  so  retarding 
to  the  progress  of  taste,  as  this.^  Many  quotations  are  added 
to  show  the  httle  chance  there  is  of  any  genuine  old  picutres 
hemg  procured  now,  and  the  bad  efiects  of  collecting  them, 
even  if  diey  could  be  obtained.  Mr  Morse  does  indeed,  among 
his  censures,  introduce  this  cautious  salvo ;  that  he  ^  would 
not  by  any  means  altogetlier  condemn  the  collecting  of  pic- 
tares  by  tlie  old  masters  ; '  but  he  clearly  thinks  it  much  better 
oy  living  artists,  and  even  widiout  ujuch  regard  to  their 
To  this  effect  he  cites  twice  witli  great  applause,  from 
Opie's  *  Lectures,'  one  of  he  grossest  absurdities  that  ever  were 
uttered,  namely,  ^  that  he  who  employs  liie  humblest  artist  in 
tiie  bujublest  way  of  his  art,  contributes  more  lo  dm  advance- 

Dt  of  national  genius,  than  he  who  imports  a  thousand 
^-iTcEUvreSj  the  produce  of  a  foreign  land.'  *  The  correct- 
ness of  this  assertion/  adds  Mr  Morse,  *  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  practice  of  those  noblemen  and  others,  who  stand  first 
aoooog  the  eocouragers  of  art  ia  England.'    The  examples 
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~  ^  artists,  anv  two  or  them  at  least,  iiMng  ibe  1 

of  modern  times,  and  bf  artists  wbo  si^  ai  ilie  ^ 
I  of  tbetr  proreaaoD.    Wlien  soeh  pictures  are  i 

!  they  are  not  old,  or  foreign,  Mr  Morse  uaj  weO  bel 
Liodigiiant ;  but  it  is  a  very  difierent  question,  whether  it  b  ex-' 
fpedient  to  buy  the  works  of  our  own  artists,  ^mply  because 
are  so.     If  good  American  paintings  were  left  unsold,  ^ 
others  of  less  merit  were  bought,  or  for  any  other  \ 
kcause,  we  would  join  heartily  in  censuring  such  illiheraiity* 
iBut  the  fact  b  not  so.     The  real  want  in  America  b  not  sol 
[much  of  good  patrons,  as  of  good  painters  ;  and  we  doubt  rery ' 
[much  whether  Mr  Morse  could  tell  us  of  a  single  good,  not  j 
I  comparatively  but  absolutely  good  artist  in  the  country,  whai 
does  not,  or  mi^lit  not  by  industry,  receive  a  compensation  fori 
f  his  labors  in  full  proportion  to  that  gained  by   other  profes- 
laions.     We  know  of  no  good  pictures  left  unsold.     And  if  it] 
is  supposed,  that  we  ought  here  to  be  content  with  a  less  de-] 
gree  of  merit,  and  buy  pictures  which  could  not  be  sold  eh 
where,  we  think  it  is  a  great  mistake.     Why  should  we  do  so  ^J 
It  would  improve  neither  the  taste  of  the  public,  nor  the  skill  oi 
the  ariistSj  but  degrade  the  one,  and  retard  the  other,    To^ 
spend  money  in  '  employing  the  humblest  artist  in  the  humble 
iway  of  his  art,'  is  encouraging  national  genius,  just  as  much  i 
jiaying  an  honest  pains-taking  linker  for  spoiling  hb  work,  i 
[encouraging  natiotiaJ  ingenuity.     If  the  artists  could  do  better 
elsewhere,  they  would  not  stay  here  for  the  pleasure  of  com- 
plaining ;  if  they  could   not,  they  have  no  cause  to  complain*. 
Ah  to  the  genuineness  of  the  imported  pictures,  we  should" ' 
'  not  dirier  much  from  Mr  Morse  in  his  final  results,  though  wc 
think  ihey  depend  but  very  slightly  upon  his  long  and  grievoual 
[ircamble  of  frauds  and  impostures.     For  he  admits,  after  allyi 
that  iliere  are  many  good  pictures  of  old  masters  in  the  coim^l 
try,  obtained  in  Europe  from  genuine  sources,  and  that  a  final 
picUire  still  finds  its  way  occasionally  across  tlie  wafer,  and  is! 
aiided  to  the  collections  of  professed  dealers.     This  is  the 
Iryo  slate  of  the  case,  and  we  put  as  little  faith  as  he  does  in 
*he  inidoubted  originals,  which  are  sent  here  by  hundreds  to 
t>e  sold  by  auction-     But  Mr  Morse  writes  on  this  subject  un- 
der a  great  excitement,  of  which  he  has  not  very  well  exaoiin- 


ed  the  causes*  When  he  speaks  in  person,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly 
of  his  apprehensions  of  what  may  happen  ;  but  we  think  liis 
fears  are  quite  unfounded.  Let  iiim  look  at  the  horrible  ]ani- 
entatioDS  and  prophesyings  of  Barry,  Opie,  Sliee,  and  Hoare, 
vhicb  he  has  quoted,  and  then  consider  that,  so  fur  from  hav- 
iog  become  the  receptacle  of  trash  and  counterfeits,  England 
is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  country  in  her  treasures  of  ancient 
an.  We  are  not  much  alarmed  by  the  stories  told  in  the 
notes  of  Mr  Astley,  and  the  *  officer  of  more  wealth  than  judg- 
roent,  that  paid  a  fortune  to  a  Loodco  dealer  for  a  gallery  of 
the  works  of  iho  most  reputed  noasters ;  *  oor  do  we  in  the 
least  believe  the  episode,  contained  in  the  same  extract,  of  a 
starving  Enghsh  painter,  who  was  taken  up  by  a  modern-anr 
tique  factory  at  Amsterdam,  and  accidentally  found  by  them 
to  be  such  a  genius,  lliat  tJiey  were  obliged  to  seek  inferior 
artists  to  paint  Teniers  and  Wouverraans,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed on  pictures  in  bis  own  manner,  to  be  kept  on  hand  for 
a  future  period*  Such  wholesale  imposture  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  here  ;  and  as  to  the  httlc  mbnomers  that  actually  take 
place,  they  are  not  of  consequence  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  any  one  to  disturb  liis  own  tranquillity,  or  die  innocent 
complacency  of  ilie  purchasers. 

The  course  of  this  busmess  in  our  own  city  has  beeo  this. 
We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  small  coOections  of  good, 
and,  we  believe,  genuine,  old  paintings.  Many  of  these  were 
procured  in  Europe  at  a  time,  when  such  acquisitions  were 
more  easy  than  they  are  now.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  two 
or  three  importations,  and  among  them  some  good  pictures 
(wbetlier  originals  or  not  is  of  less  consequence),  which  were 
bought  at  prices,  probably  not  greater  than  tliey  were  intrin- 
actlJy  worili.  The  modern  Enghsh  paintings  sold  about  as 
well  as  those  which  were  called  old.  Both  kinds  were  bought 
'beeatsse  ihey  were  diought  good,  without  any  great  regard  to 
ibetr  names.  Perhaps  Uiere  were  some  mistakes  made  in 
that  particular  ;  but  not  more  than  there  would  have  been  in 
bu)ing  as  many  works  of  our  own  artists.  Since  tliat  time, 
there  has  been  a  flood  of  trash  sent  liere  for  sale,  too  miserable 
to  deceive  any  one ;  and  it  has  been  sold  for  prices  as  misera- 
Mfi,  or  carried  away  to  a  belter  market.  All  this  time  the 
works  of  our  own  artists  have  been  taken  up  at  their  fair  value ; 
while,  on  tlae  otlier  hand,  several  fine  old  paintings,  well  au- 
tb^ticated  as  the  works  of  masters,  have,  for  want  of  pur- 
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chasers  berei  been  sent  to  England  for  sale.  We  know  of 
but  one  native  production  of  great  merit  being  lost  to  the  coim- 
txjj  because  its  value  was  not  understood.  The  loss  of  th«e 
really  fine  pictures  we  regret,  more  than  we  should,  that  a 
whole  generation  of  half-taught  pretenders  should  be  starved 
into  some  more  useful  employment. 

Some  of  our  remarks  may  seem  harsh,  but  we  make  them 
from  a  sincere  love  of  the  arts.  We  would  by  no  means  be 
illiberal  to  our  own  artists,  who  give  any  promise  of  excellence; 
but  there  is  no  propriety  in  encouraging  them  in  false  taste  or 
mediocrity.  We  would  hold  high  the  standard  of  taste ;  as  ' 
high  as  it  is  in  any  place.  We  would  not  have  the  arts  de^ 
graded  even  in  favor  of  the  artists.  And  so  far  are  we  from 
approving  of  anything,  which  is  said  to  discourage  the  impor- 
tation of  old  and  foreign  paintings,  that  we  wish  still  greater 
facilities  were  afforded  for  it.  If  the  old  masters  were,  as  we 
believe,  better  than  the  pamters  of  our  day,  their  works  should 
be  the  models  on  which  to  form  the  public  taste ;  and  we 
would  have  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  And  the  sanfe  may 
be  said  of  the  modem  paintings  of  foreign  countries,  so  far  as 
they  are  better  than  our  own.  We  are  not  prepared  to  see  the 
American  system,  as  it  is  called,  extended  to  literature  or  the  arts. 
It  would  be  tlie  worst  possible  policy  for  the  artists.  Painting 
and  sculpture  arc  not  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Much  as 
they  improve  and  adorn  society,  a  taste  for  them  is  not  even  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  That 
from  the  earliest  recorded  time,  and  in  almost  every  nation, 
rude  or  refined,  it  should  have  been  the  occupation  of  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  community  to  imitate  the  forms  and  colors  of  nature, 
shows  some  native  propensity  in  the  human  mind  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  these  arts.  But  whether  they  shall  fiouriA  or 
decay  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  society, 
depends,  as  far  as  we  know,  on  no  fixed  law  of  our  natore. 
They  are  powerful  means  of  such  improvement,  and  not  tfcd 
necessary  consequences  of  it.  A  taste  for  them  must  not  be 
expected  to  grow  without  care  and  cuhivation.  And  undoubf^ 
edly  the  best  means  of  promoting  such  a  taste,  is  the  exhibition 
of  those  works,  which  show  of  how  much  these  arts  are  ca* 
pable.  The  better  the  specimens  we  see  of  what  has  been 
done,  the  more  desirous  wc  shall  be  to  encourage  their  pro* 
gress ;  and  the  greater  interest  we  shall  feel  in  the  labors  of 
our  own  artists. 
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The  love  of  ihe  arts  is,  moreover,  ^eatljr  dependent  on  re- 
mote associalions.  No  man  tan  be  thoroughly  imbue<l  with 
it,  in  our  limes,  who  has  nol  seen  the  wonders  ihey  have 
wrought  in  times  past.  For  ourselves,  at  leasl,  we  confesa, 
that  we  should  feel  comparatively  httle  enthusiasm  for  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  if  we  had  seen  none  hnt  their  modern  pro- 
ductions. They  would  lose  much  of  the  fioelical  hifluence 
which  they  exert  over  our  minds.  We  attribute  this,  not  so 
much  to  their  inferiority  in  modern  times,  as  to  their  associa- 
tions with  the  history  of  tlie  past.  All  painting  and  sculpture 
remind  us,  in  some  way^  of  tliose  older  works  of  which  we 
can  ne\^er  think  without  delight.  If  Claude,  Salvator,  and  Pous- 
were  forgotien,  landscape  painting  would  be  much  degrad- 
ikom  tlie  high  place  it  now  holds;  and  even  hislorical  com- 
'position  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  similar  associations. 
Still  more  do  sculpture,  oecessarily  so  simple  in  its  forms 
and  uniform  in  color,  and  architecture,  the  principles  of  which 
seem  so  little  founded  on  nature,  depend  for  tlieir  interest  on 
the  wonderful  works,  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  yet 
more  remote  period. 

\Vlthoi»i  these  secondary  attractions,  we  fear  that  the  fine 
arts  would  languish  and  die  in  these  busy  and  ])ractical  days. 
We  have  lost  many  of  those  sources  of  excitement,  which  pro- 
duced the  masterjvieces  we  admire  and  imitate.  Nodiing  but 
the  contests  of  the  arena  could  have  called  out  such  counter- 
I  parts  of  nature  as  the  Fighting  and  Dying  Gladiators,  or  clothed 
I  in  such  perfect  human  forms  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  Apollo 
lod  Antioous*  It  was  not  merely  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
naked  figure  in  all  hs  variety  of  action  ;  though  that  ena- 
lied  tJje  ancients,  ignorant  as  they  probably  were  of  anat- 
omy, to  attain  in  their  statues  a  correctness,  which  all  the  sci* 
tnce  of  the  moderns  has  failed  to  reach  ;  hut  it  was  their  peiv 
feci  enthusiasm  for  athletic  exercises,  and  for  the  full  devel- 
opement  of  die  physical  powers,  wlrich  made  their  sculptor 
the  wonder  and  despair  of  succeeding  ages.  So  to  the  enihu-^ 
siasm  of  a  pompous  religion,  w  hich  no  longer  exercises  its  do 
minion  over  the  imagination,  we  owe  tlie  jnasterpieces  of  his 
lorical  com|>osition  in  painting.  Inanimate  nature  is  still  un- 
changed ;  and  therefore  landscape  painting  has  biled  less  than 
tay  otlier,  except  portrait,  which  is  the  natural  growth  of  busy 
uii  selfish  society.  But  even  landscape  painting  requires  for^ 
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its  perfection,  like  descriptive  poetry,  a  secluded  and  conten 
pbiive  life,  which  becomes  ever)^  day  more  rare  and  difficuluj 

We  cannot,  tlierefore,  join   Mr  Morse  in  his  confident  anti- j 
eipations  of  tlic   tiimnph  of  American  artists  over  the  mostj 
transcendent  efforts  of  Eyropean  genius,  ancient  or  modenirl 
That  our  country  will  equal  the  conlemporaneoos  works 
oihersi  we  are  well  inclined  to  believe ;   though  we  cannot  bull 
see,  in  our  peculiar  situation,  peculiar  disadvantages.     But  wi 
can  hardly  hope  ihat  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  are  evetl 
to  be  surpassed  here  or  in  Europe*     The  forms  and  occupaJ 
lions  of  society,  are  growing  every  day  less  favorable  to  tin 
highest   eftbris  of  die  imagination.       We  live   in  an  age 
tilility.     Everydnng  which  tends  direcdy  to  improve  the  pliys 
ical  condition  of  man,  and  developc  his  reasoning  and  acliv 
powers,  is  cultivated  widi  zeal  and  success.     The  most  stub 
born  obstacles  of  nature  are  yielding  to  new  and  iremendou 
eng;inery.     What  were  lier  impassable  harriers,  have  becon 
highways  ;  and  the  fabled  works  of  the  giants  are  surpassed  b| 
tlie  power  of  knowledge.     Education    is  sent  abroad  into 
classes  of  men,  to  make  diem  feel  their  strength  and  use  the 
reason.     All  tiiis  renders  the   world  populous,  prosperous,  an^ 
happy  ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  much  that  wc  love,  ac 
much  that  elevates  and  refines  the  feelings.     In  this  cnllivatio 
of  the  reason,  the  imagination  loses  its  power.    Eloquence,  ] 
try,  painting,  and  sculpture,   do  not  belong  to  such  an  age-| 
they  are  already  declining,  and  they  must  give  way"  before 
progress  of  popular  education,  science,  and  the  useful  arts-     It  * 
may  be,  that  when  tlie  great  work  about  which  the  world  is 
now  occupied,  is  accomplished,  a  new  school  of  art  of  projK>r 
lionaie  gi^andeur,  nv,\y  arise  ;  but  w^e  fear  that  its  best  days  ar 
past.     We  cannot  hut  rejoice  at  this  progress  of  society ;  stil 
we  must  wish,  Uiat  die  good  it  brings  might  be  purchased  wit" 
out  so  great  a  sacrifice.     We  would  not  withhold  the  light 
knowledge,  for  fear  it  should  dissipate  the  most  poetical  pha 
toms  of  the  imagination  ;  but  w^e  may  be  allowed  to  look  bac 
on  their  old  haunts,  laid  open  to  the  vulgar -day,   with  son 
feelings  of  regret. 

This  infiuence  of  the  age  may  be  doubted,  because  the  dis- 
position to  encourage  die  arts  seems  still  to  remain  unimpaired 
in  llie  public.     But  its  earliest  effects  must  not  be  looked 
there  ;  the  mind  of  the  artist  is  its  first  victim.     It  chills 
enthusiasm,  and  discourages  him  from  attempting,  what ; 
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haps  he  might  still  perform.  He  works  under  iha  fear  of  a 
cold-blooded  judgment,  which  represses  that  confidence,  with- 
out which  genius  cjinnot  work  its  wonders.  To  what  else  can 
it  be  attributed,  that  tlie  princely  prices  which  ibe  works  of  iho 
old  schools  still  commandj  have  not  brought  into  competilion 
with  them  modern  productions  of  equal  merit  ?  When  sums  are 
paid  for  single  and  small  pictures,  which  would  be  an  indepen- 
dence to  an  artist,  why  is  there  not  in  all  Europe,  nay,  why  has 
there  not  been  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  past,  a  single 
one  whom  we  can  plnce  on  a  level  with  the  old  masters  ?  The 
decay  of  elof|iience  is,  pei-haps,  an  even  more  striking  example. 
Argument  is  almost  nil  the  oratory  of  our  times.  Premeditated 
appeals  to  feeling  and  passion  have  lost  their  power.  Even  the 
most  popular  assenil>iies  must  be  convinced  before  t!iey  can  be 
rnoved-  We  have  |E^rown  cautious  and  suspicious,  and  arc  apL 
to  distrust  llie  orator,  wiicn  he  would  win  us  lu  liis  side  by  any 
e^ibibtiion  of  emotion.  We  take  pride  in  suhduiti^  our  feelings 
to  our  reason*  Every  public  speaker  luust  feel  this,  and  llio 
consequence  is,  that  our  best  public  speaking  is  but  a  cold  sort 
of  argumentation.  Accidental  opportunities  for  great  excite- 
roenl  still  occur,  but  no  one  can  now  reJy  for  success  on  the 
susceptihihty  of  his  audience.  It  is  the  same  with  poetry  ;  it 
bas  almost  ceased  to  be  pro'doced,  and  its  popularity  has  sen- 
sibly declined  J  even  in  our  short  day.  The  last  that  has  held 
any  dominion  over  the  public  mind,  owed  much  of  its  interest 
to  the  personal  character  of  its  author,  with  which  all  his  works 
were  colored*  The  practical  and  historical  details  of  iha 
Scotch  novels  have  already  eclipsed  it. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes,  which  have  had  their  in- 
fluence in  degrading  modern  art*  While  the  whole  costume  of 
the  actual  world  has  become  less  adapted  to  the  arts,  dramatic 
acting  has  been  carried  almost  to  perfection.  The  stage  has 
been  made  so  fascinating  hy  its  wonderful  exhibitions  of  talent^ 
that  artists  have  either  voluntarily  chosen  their  models  from  it, 
or  have  by  habit  insensibly  losit  the  power  of  ftistingtiishing  be- 
tween true  nature  and  these  bnlliant  imitations.  This  efteci  is 
less  observable  here  and  in  England,  than  in  France  and  Italy, 
where  it  has  sunk  the  art  of  painting  into  a  gaudy  puerility  and 
affeciation,  of  whicli  wc  hardly  know  how  to  express  our  con- 
tempt. This  cause  ha?  probably  operated  in  fact  lesson  Eng- 
lish art,  because  thc:people  are  not  so  much  attached  and  habi- 
the  theatre,  as  the  French.     But  the  Enghsh  «chooli 
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of  tragedy  and  acting,  seem  to  us  so  much  more  nataral  tban 
the  French,  that  the  fault  is  not  so  striking  there,  when  it  exists. 
That  it  is  a  fatal  fault,  is  obirious ;  for  it  is  copying  a  carica- 
ture instead  of  the  original.  Even  tlie  best  acting  can  never 
be  a  true  transcript  of  nature.  The  character  and  sentiments 
of  the  drama  are  poetical  and  exaggerated.  It  is  in  that,  as 
in  painting,  necessary  to  color  beyond  nature  to  resemble  her; 
and  when  that  exaggerated  copy  is  made  the  model  for  another, 
the  departure  from  the  original  becomes  too  wide  for  the 
imagination  to  reconcile.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  French  society  is  representer  ;  it  is  the  same  with 
their  historical  painting ;  they  aim  to  show,  not  how  their  char- 
acters would  look  and  act,  but  how  they  should  be  itpr^senlet. 
That  the  Italians,  surrounded  by  the  masterpieces  of  the  arts, 
which  their  own  country  has  produced,  should  have  followed  m 
the  same  course,  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  actual  state  of  society  ;  and  that  it  degrades  the  oiind  of 
the  artist,  long  before  it  quite  corrupts  the  public  taste,  is  prov^ 
ed  by  the  fact,  that  the  old  Italian  school  is  as  much  as  ever 
admired,  even  in  those  countries  where  modem  art  is  in  the 
most  deplorable  state  of  degeneracy. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  tliere  is  more  in  them  to  stimu- 
late than  to  discourage  artists.  They  exhibit  no  insunnountir 
ble  obstacles  to  their  progress.  The  peculiar  difficulties  that 
beset  them,  are  in  themselves,  and  therefore  within  their  con- 
trol. They  live  in  an  age  unpropitious  to  the  developement  of 
that  high  enthusiasm,  which  produces  the  greatest  works  of  art, 
but,  nevertheless,  '  the  fault  is  not  in  their  stars,  but  in  them- 
selves, if  they  are  underlings.'  Great  minds  may  resist  even 
the  pressure  of  the  age ;  nay,  to  resist  it,  requires  only  a  steady 
pursuit  of  acknowledged  principles.  If  the  artist  will  not  be 
seduced  by  examples,  which  he  cannot  approve  ;  if  he  wiB 
disregard  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  the  practice  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  if  he  will  confine  himself  to  his  profession,  and  80 
avoid  the  seductions  of  society,  which  would  lead  him  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  he  may  still  redeem  the  re|>- 
utation  of  his  age  and  country,  and  place  himself  on  as  high  asi 
eminence,  as  he  could  have  reached,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  most 
favorable  period.  That  this  can  be  done,  we  think  is  about  to 
be  shown  ;  as  much  talent  and  enthusiasm  as  can  be  brought  to 
the  work  have  now  been  employed,  in  our  own  community,  ia 
ont  noble  eflbrt,  for  years  of  patient  and  persevering  labor% 
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Thai  it  should  fail  is  impossible  ;  but  how  much  can  be  effect- 
ed by  such  appllatices  in  these  degenerate  days,  is  a  question 
of  deep  interest  to  all  among  us  wlio  love  the  arts*  We  pre- 
tend not  to  guess  how  far  this  work  is  to  rival  those,  which  have 
been  so  long  the  standards  of  excellence  j  but  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  in  the  present  age,  we  have  no  fear  in  predict- 
ing, that  the  greatest  is  behind   and  not  far  oif. 

The  subject  on  which  our  artbu  most  need  to  be  admon- 
ished, is  the  cuhivalion  of  ihe  mind.  Their  great  deficiency 
15  a  want  of  vigorous  and  poetical  conception.  The  median ical 
process  of  drawing  and  coloring  is  often  well  done,  but  the  mind 
seems  not  to  contribute^  its  share  to  the  work.  It  is  owing  to 
this,  that  so  many  have  failed  to  redeem  the  promise  of  their 
youth.  From  the  number  wfio  have  made  good  beginnings 
ttilhout  instruction,  it  has  been  tJiought,  that  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  ilie  arts  in  the  Americans  ;  but  most  of  tliese 
were  but  examples  of  that  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  cer- 
tainly is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  people.  It  may  he 
diScult  to  convince  the  artist  of  this  deficiency  of  mind  j  but 
let  him  place  a  landscape,  for  example,  of  almost  any  of  the 
living  painters  by  the  side  of  one,  of  the  old  masters.  He  may 
find  the  drawing,  coloring,  and  perspective  as  good,  and  per- 
haps better ;  hut  the  difference  between  ihem  is,  that  one  is 
file  work  of  the  hand  only,  the  other  of  tiie  imagination ;  one 
shows,  perhaps  even  widi  less  skill  in  the  execution,  and  often 
IS  spite  of  injury  and  decay,  a  fine  creation  of  llie  mind  j  the 
other  is  a  dull  copy  of  what  happened  to  be  before  the  artist, 
or  a  composilion  of  conmionplace  and  unmeaning  objects- 
Tbe  parts  of  one  seem  selected  to  fill  the  canvass  with  pictu- 
resque forms  and  colors,  those  of  the  other  cliosen  for  the  ideas 
and  feelings  they  are  adapted  to  convey*  The  difference  is 
like  that  between  poetry,  and  mere  musical  verse. 

It  is  natural  that  as  excellence  in  composition  declines,  it 
should  bo  replaced  by  mere  iogenuitj:  j  but  tlie  attention  that 
is  now  paid  to  execuiion  in  painting,  seems  to  us  to  liave  acted 
also  as  a  cause  in  degrading  the  art.  Success  in  that  is  com- 
paratively so  easy,  and  satisfies  so  many  minds,  that  the  attention 
of  the  artist  is  drawn  from  the  more  laborious  task  0/ invention. 
The  common  course  of  study  too,  gives  an  undue  importance 
to  mere  skill  of  hand*  It  is  all  that  can  be  taught  by  a  mas- 
ter, and  those  who  study  under  distinguished  artists,  are  apt  to 
bi  content  with  what  they  learn  of  them.     This  is  one  bad 
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efiect,  which  we  may  attribute  to  all  academies.  Thej  can 
but  teach  the  form  and  manner  of  the  art,  and  they  attach 
so  much  importance  to  them,  anci  reward  exceUence  in  them 
with  so  much  distinction,  that  the  student  forgets  there  is  any- 
ttiing  else  to  be  acquired.  The  facilities  for  such  acquisitions 
have  become  very  great,  but  these  will  not  make  an  artist 
The  fine  arts  are  works  of  the  imagination,  and  the  skill  of  the 
hand  and  the  eye,  is  but  the  means  of  communicating  to  oth- 
ers, tliose  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  distinguish  the  artist 
from  the  artisan.  The  mere  picture-maker  is  not  above  any 
other  nice  workman.  Even  in  branches  of  the  art  which  seem 
hardly  to  admit  of  much  invention  or  exercise  of  mind,  their 
power  is  still  enough  to  make  all  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad.  No  uncukivated  man,  whatever  be  his  manual  dex- 
terity, can  paint  a  good  portrait,  or  even  make  a  good  likeness. 
The  mind  of  the  artist  shines  out  even  tlirough  his  copy  of  an- 
other's features. 

Great  artists  have  sometimes  begun  liieir  labors  without  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  but  they  have  never  proiiiiced  their  great 
works  until  they  had  overcome  the  (!isadva;:iage.  Their  paint- 
ings were  not  the  results  ol'  knack,  or  of  mere  practice,  but  of 
study,  observation,  and  reflection.  Claude  began  to  paint  late, 
without  education,  and  in  the  lowest  rank  of  Hfe  ;  but  we  read 
afterwards  of  his  habit  of  walking  in  the  fields,  not  merely  to  ob- 
serve, but  to  explain  philosophically  to  his  friends,  the  beautiful 
appearances  of  nature,  which  he  has  preserved  in  his  land- 
scapes. Leonardo  passed  months  in  studying  his  unfinished 
picture  of  the  Supper y  whhout  touching  it. 

While  we  speak  thus  cautiously  about  the  present  claims  of 
our  artists,  we  would  by  no  means  be  tliought  indifferent  to  their 
success.  We  should  be  sorry,  if  anything  we  have  said 
should  in  the  least  abate  the  liberality  of  the  public  towards 
them.  Tliey  must  be  supported  and  encouraged  now,  or  we 
can  expect  no  improvement  from  them.  All  we  mean  in  the 
way  of  caution  is,  that  this  encouragement  be  governed  by 
discretion  ;  and  that  it  be  understood  as  a  stimulus  to  future 
efforts,  and  not  the  reward  of  present  excellence.  We  have 
endeavored  to  repress  what  seems  to  us  a  repining  disposition, 
founded  en  an  overestimate  of  their  actual  claims ;  but  we 
would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  their  rewards  are  be- 
yond their  merits.  We  have  felt  the  more  urged  to  tlie  re- 
marks we  have  made,  because  we  thought  that  complaints  liko 
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those  contained  in  this  *  Discourse,*  coming  from  an  artist  of  so 
much  reputation  and  merit  as  Mr  Morse,  at  tlie  head  of  an 
institution  which  roust  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  those 
within  its  immediate  neighborhoodj  might  have,  if  uncon- 
tradicted, a  most  discouraging  efi'ect  on  ibe  younger  artists 
And  we  confess,  too,  that,  as  part  of  the  public,  we  fed 
aggrieved  at  what  w^e  coosider  the  injustice  as  well  as  the  in- 
expediency of  some  of  the  remiarks.  Even  since  we  begai 
this  article,  >vo  have  seen  new  proofs,  that  the  American  artist 
no  cause  to  complain  of  a  want  of  patronage,  in  the  hheral 

tes  paid  in  Boston  for  several  works  of  a  favorite  ar- 
tist of  Philadel|jhia  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Still  we  would 
urge  on  tlic  public  the  necessity  of  a  libera!  and  untiring  en- 
couragement of  the  arts.  They  are  erninendy  useful  to  the 
munily*  They  are  an  ornaojent  at  home  and  an  honor 
d-  They  elevate  and  refine  the  ualiona!  chariicter,  and 
may  even  in  turn  protect  the  country  ifiat  has  fostered  them. 
They  have  saved  cities  from  fire  and  pillage,  and  given  a  char- 
acter of  sacredness  to  the  countries  lliat  honored  dicm.  Greece 
owes  to  her  ancient  arts,  more  ihaji  to  any  other  cause,  her  still 
cherished  liopes  of  independence-  The  strength  of  her  citadel 
lies  more  in  its  architecture,  than  in  its  foilifications  ;  and  her 
lost  gods  have  done  better  for  her,  than  her  generals- 

But  we  hope  it  is  superfluous  to  reason  about  the  usefiilness 
of  the  fine  arts.  We  all  feel  and  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  a  literature  of  our  own,  and  the  good  influence  of  tlje  arts 
is  no  less  certain*  Their  effect  on  the  reputation  of  a  country 
is  extensive,  because  they  speak  a  common  language  etjually 
intelligible  to  all  nations.  And  though  much  more  circumscrib- 
ed in  their  operation  than  letters,  they  act  more  immediately  on 
the  character  of  a  people.  Fainting,  sculpture,  and  architccujre 
arc  addressed  to  the  whole  mass  of  society  ;  and  being  pre- 
sented directly  to  the  senses,  tlie  ideas  which  ttiey  are  capa- 
ble of  conveying,  lose  nothing  of  their  power  in  tlie  transmis- 
sion ;  while  written  language,  ai  the  best,  can  but  excite  in  the 
imagination  prepared  by  education  to  receive  it,  emotions  re- 
sembling those  of  the  author.  Literature  operates  on  the  few 
who  seek  its  power,  while  the  arts  mingle  their  influences  with 
the  objects  and  pursuits  of  daily  life. 

But  as  sources  of  pleasure,  which,  instead  of  degrading, 
Xe  the  mind,  they  make  large  demands  on  our  gratitude 
caie.     They  occupy,  in  tliis  way,  a  place  mo  necessary  to 
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be  filled,  that  the  nation,  which  can  exist  without  them,  must 
be,  as  the  philosopher  said  of  the  man  of  solitude,  much  above  or 
much  below  the  common  standard  of  humanity. 


Akt.  XI. — Letters  and  Memoirs  relating  to  the  War  ofAmer^ 
kan  Independence^  and  the  Capture  of  the  German  Trocft 
at  Saratoga.  By  Madame  de  Riedesel,  Translated 
from  the  Original  German.  New  York.  G.  &  C.  Qarvili. 
12mo.    pp.  323. 

The  custom  of  employing  mercenary  troops  in  warfare  is 
as  ancient,  perhaps,  as  the  history  of  civilization.  It  is  recog-» 
nised  among  the  laws  of  nations,  and  justified  on  the  ground, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  any  sovereign,  in  combating  his  enemies, 
to  use  such  means  as  he  can  command,  both  by  tlie  pfaysical 
strength  and  the  wealth  of  his  dominions.  These  two  togeth- 
er constitute  the  actual  measure  of  his  power,  to  the  full  extent 
of  which  he  may  exeftise  his  legitimate  authority,  and  repel 
hostilities.  On  tlie  side  of  the  mercenary  it  is  alleged,  that 
he  has  a  right  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  any  country  he  cboosesi 
provided  he  does  it  not  to  the  injury  of  his  own  government, 
and  particularly  if  he  has  its  consent ;  and  since,  what  is  law- 
ful for  one  is  lawful  for  all,  any  sovereign  may  aid  another 
with  mercenary  forces,  if  the  soldiers  who  compose  them  en- 
gage voluntarily  in  the  service.  No  little  casuistry  has  been 
exercised  by  writers  in  discussing  these  topics,  but  into  this 
labyrinth  we  are  not  about  to  enter,  nor  shall  we  inquire  bow 
far  usage  is  borne  out  by  strict  principles  of  justice,  or  ievea 
by  a  sound  policy. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  British  ministry,  at  the  beginnbg 
of  the  American  revolution,  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject, 
and  that  in  Parliament  they  strenuously  defended  the  course 
tliey  adopted.  The  military  operations  of  1776  in  the  Colo- 
nies had  been  less  successful,  than  was  anticipated,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  over  an  army  the  ensuing  year,  that  should  quell 
all  disturbances  and  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  It  was 
proposed  to  augment  this  force  to  fifty-five  thousand  men,  but 
no  more  tlian  twenty-five  thousand  regular  Englisli  troops  could 
be  spared  for  this  purpose.    To  make  up  the  deficiency,  thd 
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ministers  fell  upon  die  expedient  of  employtDg  mercenaries- 
In  the  niontli  of  January,  1776,  an  agent  was  despatchoct  to 
Germany,  wlx)  first  made  a  treaty  witlj  the  Uuke  of  Brunswic, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  fonr  thousand  three  hundred 
Brunswic  troops  should  he  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  British  gov- 
ernment for  prosecuting  tlie  war  in  America,  A  few  days 
afterwards,  mioiher  rreaiy  was  concluded  by  the  same  agent 
tfcilb  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  agreed  to  furnish  twelv^e 
thousand  men.  Similar  treaties  were  also  entered  into  with 
with  the  liereditary  prince  of  Hesse,  aud  the  prince  of  Waldec. 
The  whole  amount  of  forces  thus  obtained  in  Germany,  was 
soroowhat  over  seventeen  thousand  men,  all  of  whom,  without 
moeh  delay,  were  sent  to  America, 

When  these  proceedings  ivere  laid  before  Parlmment,  tliey 
were  censured  with  great  severity  by  the  opposition,  both  as 
showing  an  inability  on  the  part  of  Englantl  to  cope  w*ilh  her 
enemies,  a  tiling  not  to  be  acknowledged,  and  as  sanctioning  a 
principle  in  warfare,  which  violated  justice,  and  the  good  faith 
due  from  every  government  to  its  subjects.  It  was  saidj  more- 
orer,  that  the  terms  imposed  on  England  were  extremely  un- 
t^sonable,  and  nianlfcsted  a  spirit  of  cupidity  in  the  German 
princes,  which  it  was  disp^raceful  to  tolerate.  There  was  much 
truth  in  tliis  chiin^e.  Seven  guineas,  as  bounty  or  ]e\y  money, 
were  to  be  paid  for  every  soldier.  The  Duke  of  Brunswic 
was  to  receive,  in  addition,  a  stipend  of  fifteen  thousand  live 
famdred  pounds  sterling  a  year,  and  twice  this  sum  for  the 
two  years  after  the  term  of  the  soldiers*  service  expired.  The 
Landgrave  of  Hesso-Cassel  was  also  to  be  paid  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  pountls  a  year  ;  and  the  other  princes  in 
the  same  proportion.  These  sums  were  exclusive  of  the 
wages  of  the  troops,  which  were  likewise  to  be  paid  by  the 
British  government. 

The  conduct  of  the  German  princes  in  these  transactions 
has  generally  been  reprobated  by  historians.  They  Hterally 
sold  tfie  sinews  of  their  subjects,  to  be  wasted  in  a  foreign 
land,  WQging  a  war  in  which  tliey  could  have  no  possible  inter- 
est, and  this  for  the  unworthy  consideration  ol  u  pecuniar)' 
recompense,  which  redounded  to  their  personal  benefit.  It 
was  a  private  bare^ain  on  tlieir  part,  in  which  the  moral  agency 
and  natural  riglws  of  the  soldiers  seem  not  to  have  been  ta- 
ken into  the  account.  *  We  have  read  of  llie  humorist  San- 
thoH  wish,'  said  Lord  Irnham  in  Parliament,  *  that  if  l>e  were 
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a  prince,  all  his  subjects  should  be  blackamoors,  as  he  could, 
by  the  sale  of  them,  easily  turn  them  into  ready  money ;  but 
that  wish,  however  it  may  appear  ridiculous  and  unbecoming 
a  sovereign,  is  much  more  innocent  than  a  prince's  availing 
himself  of  his  vassals  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  them  in 
such  a  destructive  war,  where  he  has  the  addiUonal  crime  o( 
making  them  destroy  much  better  and  nobler  beings  than  them- 
selves.' A  celebrated  European  writer  observes,  '  that  it  has 
not  been  uncommon  for  two  nations  to  enter  into  compacts,  bj 
by  which  one  should  aid  the  other  in  furnishing  troops  or 
money  in  prosecuting  a  war,  which  either  immediately  or  re- 
motely affected  them  both,'  but  that  *  it  was  reserved  for  an 
enlightened  age  to  witness  treaties,  by  which  a  sovereign  con- 
demned his  subjects  to  pour  out  their  blood  in  a  foreign  cause, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  personal  wealth.'  The 
Duke  of  Brunswic's  case  is  said  to  admit  of  extenuation.  He 
had  lately  taken  the  reins  of  government ;  he  found  the  finan- 
ces in  an  embarrassed  condition,  and  the  people  impoverished ; 
and  he  actually  paid  away  all  the  money  he  received  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  relief  of  his  subjects. 

The  Brunswic  troops  were  put  in  motion,  within  six  weeks 
after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  under  the  command  of  the 
Baron  de  Riedesel.  They  proceeded  first  to  England,  and 
then  to  Canada,  where  they  were  incorporated  into  the  English 
army  under  General  Burgoyne,  with  whom  they  were  event- 
ually captured  at  Saratoga.  The  little  volume,  which  we  are 
about  to  notice,  consists  of  letters  from  General  Riedesel  to 
his  wife,  but  chiefly  of  letters  and  memoirs  written  by  herself, 
describing  the  principal  events  that  happened  to  her  and  her 
husband  during  their  seven  years'  residence  in  America.  The 
volume  was  printed  many  years  ago  in  Germany,  and  is  now 
for  the  first  time  translated  into  English. 

Madame  de  Riedesel  early  resolved  to  share  her  hus- 
band's fortunes  in  America;  and  as  it  was  not  convenient 
for  her  to  depart  with  him,  it  was  agreed  tliat  she  should  follow 
him  to  Quebec  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.  She 
left  Wolfenbiittel,  in  Brunswic,  on  the  fourteentli  of  May,  1776, 
and  travelled  in  her  own  carriage  by  way  of  Brussels,  Tour- 
nay,  and  St.  Omer  to  Calais.  Her  children  and  servants 
were  her  only  companions,  and  her  chief  confidence  was  plac- 
ed in  '  good  old  Rockel,'  who  had  long  been^  an  appendage 
to  her  father's  family,  and  had  attained  the  post  of  forester. 


Neiiher  this  old  doineslic,  nor  any  of  llie  party  had  been  ac- 
customed to  travelling,  and  various  cross  accidents  fell  oyt 
to  try  the  patience  ol'  our  heroine.  Innkeepers  were  rude,  dis- 
obliging, and  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  Robbers  had  re- 
cently infested  sojuo  parts  of  the  road,  and  this  naturally  caus- 
ed alarm.  Bui  llie  journey  was^  on  the  whole,  fortunate,  and 
she  arrived  safely  at  Calais,  We  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  she  had  three  cliildren,  all  daughters,  namely  ;  Gustava, 
who  was  four  years  and  nine  months  old  j  Frederica,  two  years 
old  ;  and  Carolina,  who  was  horn  ten  weeks  before  she  de- 
parted frojn  Wolfenbutleh  Such  a  charge  was  enough  to 
keep  alive  a  deep  anxiety  in  a  mother's  mind,  and  to  require 
resolution  and  fortitude,  liut  in  these  respects  she  proved 
herself  adequle  to  the  task  she  had  undertaken.  Her  tender- 
ness for  her  children,  resolution  in  braving  all  difliculties,  and 
habitual  cheerfulnesb,  were  conspicuous  from  the  beginning  to 
tlie  end  of  her  wanderings. 

By  Uie  following  extract  she  appears  not  to  have  been  ex- 
empt from  the  common  lot  of  inexperienced  travellers,  that  of 
being  imposed  upon  by  interested  persons-  This  is  a  tax,  which 
all  must  pay  at  one  time  or  anotlier  of  their  lives,  and  it  will 
be  bappy  if  tliey  escape  with  as  little  real  inconvenience  as 
Mtidaine  de  Riedesel,  although  they  will  nut  be  likely  to  fall 
into  a  more  odd  or  embarrassing  train  of  incidents. 

*On  our  landing;  at  Do\*er,  we  received  many  congratulations, 
on  having  supported  so  well  the  fatigues  of  so  lun^  a  voyage;  but 
ihiB  cost  money.  I  was  accosted  by  more  than  thirty  innkeepers, 
who  all  begged  me  to  take  lodgings*  at  their  iiouscs,  I  gave  the 
preference  to  a  French  hold,  and  was  much  pleased  with  il.  It 
WHS  a  splendid  esLabhshment^  and  particularly  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  cleanliness.  The  cu  slum -house  officers  came  to  visit  the 
baggage,  uhich  was  rnthiT  an  irksome  business;  but  I  was  pro- 
vided with  loiters  for  lliu  collector,  who,  as  soou  as  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  purpose  of  my  voyage  was  to  rejoin  my  husband 
in  America,  politely  observed,  that  it  would  be  very  rude  to  vex 
the  wife  of  a  general,  who  had  gone  so  far  for  the  service  of 
his  king.  This  settled  the  matter.  Having  been  obliged  to  leave 
my  carriage  at  Calais,  I  found  it  necessary  to  take  here  a  |x)3t- 
chaise  for  my  journey  to  London — a  mode  of  travelling,  which  is 
%ery  e^ipensive,  ns  the  tran^portaliou  of  the  baggage  h  regulated 
iccording  to  its  weight, 

*  I  reached  London  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Juno,  nnd 
hmii  roany  of  my  acquamtance  there,  among  whom  were  Gener* 
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al  SchlieffeDy  M.  de  Kuitzleben,  and  Count  Taube.  My  husband 
had  written  to  the  latter,  begging  him  to  procure  for  me  private 
lodgings  ;  but,  for  fear'  1  should  not  come,  he  had  given  himself 
no  trouble  about  it,  by  which  I  might  have  had  better  and  cheap- 
er accommodations.  I  was,  however,  happy  to  see  how  much 
interest  my  husband  had  taken  in  my  voyage,  and  how  sure  he 
was  that  I  should  keep  my  resolution,  and  I  rejoiced  so  much  the 
more  that  I  did  not  yield  to  the  apprehensions  with  which  some 
persons  endeavored  to  impress  me. 

'I  must  now  mention  a  circumstance,  which  rendered  my 
lodgings  here  rather  disagreeable.  I  had  trusted  entirely  to  m^ 
landlord  at  Calais,  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  ;  bat  now 
I  think  that  he  abused  my  confidence,  by  sending  over  to  EnglanA 
many  things  at  my  expense.  He  also  advised  me  not  to  depart 
without  being  accompanied  by  some  trusty  man,  because  I  should 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  great  dangers ;  and  he  seemed  to  take 
much  pains  to  procure  such  a  person  for  me.  He  at  length  came 
with  a  well-dressed  man,  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  a  noble- 
man, a  friend  of  his,  who  was  willing  to  accompany  me  to  Lon- 
don. I  received  him  with  great  civility,  and  felt  at  a  loss  how  to 
acknowledge  his  extreme  politeness.  In  the  carriage  I  begged 
him  to  take  his  seat  next  to  mc,  and  kept  the  children  opposite  to 
to  me ;  thus  endeavoring,  by  all  means,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  troublesome  to  him.  He  affected  the  manners  of  a  man  of 
much  consequence,  and  ate  at  my  table  during  the  whole  journey. 
1  observed,  however,  that  the  servants  at  the  inns  were  on  free 
and  easy  terms  with  him  ;  but  I  did  not  reflect  much  upon  it,  the 
obligation  under  which  I  thought  1  was  to  him,  blinding  me  alto- 
gether. But  1  could  not  help  feeling  some  astonishment  when,  at 
the  hotel  where  we  alighted,  on  our  arrival  in  London,  1  was 
ushered  into  a  miserable  room  in  the  fourth  story,  though  I  had 
asked  for  a  good  apartment,  and  had  been  assured  by  M.  de 
Feronce,  of  Brunswic,  that  1  should  find  splendid  lodgings.  I 
imagined  that  I  could  not  have  a  better  room  because  the  house 
was  already  full,  and  general  Schlieffcn,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  came  to  visit  me,  and,  particularly,  the  ladies  for  whom  the 
hereditary  princess,  now  duchess  of  Brunswic,  had  given  me  letr 
ters  of  introduction,  wondered  that  I  was  in  so  bad  an  abode. 
On  the  following  day,  the  landlord  came  with  an  abashed  air,  and 
a  most  reverential  demeanor,  to  ask  me,  whether  I  knew  the 
man  with  whom  I  had  arrived,  and  whom  I  had  so  particularly 
desired  him  to  provide  with  good  lodgings ;  (I  had  not  thought 
proper  to  have  him  at  my  table  in  London.)  I  answered,  that  he 
was  a  nobleman,  who,  on  the  request  of  Mr  Guilhaudin,  my 
landlord  at  Calais,  had  been  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  on  my 
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jotaroej*     "  Ah  !  *'  cried  the  landlord,  "  that  is  one  of  his  tricks. 
The  man  is  a  footman,  a  ^'  valel  de  place/*  a  rogue,  through 
vrhoiu  he  is  glad  to  promote  his  own  interest     Seeing  him  silting 
ue^l  lo  >'ou  in  your  carriage,  when  you   arrived,   1   could  not,! 
confess,  believe  that  you  were  the  lady  you  pretended  to  be,   and 
thought  that  these  rooms  were  good  enough  for  you.      But  I   see 
iiovr,  by  the  persons  that  visit  you,   how   much    I   was    mistaken, 
tcid  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  and  bog  that  you  will  follow  me 
into  another  apartment^  for  which  you  shall  not  pay  more  than  for 
ih&l  which    you  now  occupy,  for  I  really   wish   to  atone  by  all 
meaoi^  for  my  error/'     I  tlianked  my  host,  and  requested   him  to 
lid  loe  of  my  con»pauiou  as  soon  as  possible.     I   was,  howrver, 
obliged  tirst  to  pay  him  four  or  six  guineas  (1  do  not  remember 
*"^  exact  sum)  for  his  company.     1  could  never  forgive  Mr  Guil- 
lin  this  trick  ;  and  he  did  not  behave  much  better  concerning 
IDy  carriage.  It  was  he  who  told  me  that  it  was  prohibited  to  import 
carriages  into  England,  and  advised  mc  to  leave  tnine  in  his  care* 
1  was  afterwards  informed,  that  his  purpose  was  to  do  with  it, 
what  ho  had  already  done  with  other  vehicles  eutrustcd  to   him, 
naniely,  to  hire  it  to  travellers  on  their  way   to  Germany.      But 
lilts  I  prevented,  by  soliciting  of  Lord  North  peruiission  to   bring 
It  over  to  England,  free  from  duties.      The  minister  immediately 
cotiiplied  u  ith  n»y  request*  and   though  this  detained   me  a  (ew 
daytf*  1  found  it  much  to  my  convenience  and  comfort  to  have 
waited  for  my  carriage.'     pp.  Gi — 68, 

She  remained  in  London  only  a  few  days,  when  she  con- 
tinued her  journey  to  Bristol,  at  which  port  she  intended  to 
cmbork  for  Quebec  in  the  first  suitable  vessel  that  should  saiK 
Hf^re  she  resided  three  or  four  montlis,  prevented  by  various 
obstacles  irom  taking  her  departure,  till  at  lens;ih  the  season 
was  far  advanced.  She  then  wrote  for  advice  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  Secretary  of  Stale  for  America,  wlio  olTered  Iier  a 
passage  in  a  pnckel-ship,  vvliich  was  about  to  sail.  Resolving  to 
accept  this  otier,  she  went  to  Portsmouth  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  p:issri2;e,  but  here  she  %vas  discouraged  from  entering 
upon  a  voyai;c  to  Canada,  which  was  deemed  hazardous  on 
the  approtich  of  winter,  and  which  at  all  events  w'ould  be  at- 
tended ivith  infinite  discomfort  to  a  lady  witli  three  yoimg 
chihlren.  The  voyage  was  given  tip  for  the  winter,  and  she 
returned  to  London,  where  she  stayed  till  spring.  She  speaks 
cheerfidly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  time  passed  during  ibis 
p:  -h  she  had   been  severely  disappoimed   iu  not   ^M 

hi  'in  her  husband  ?i5  soon  as  sht;  expected.    Hours  ^M 

and  ttays  that  might  otfierwiso  havQ  been  tedious,  she  beguikd 
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by  devoted  attention  to  her  children.  A  circle  of  friends, 
in  tlie  first  ranks  of  society,  afforded  her  solace  and  ration- 
al amusement.  She  was  introduced  to  the  king  and  queen, 
who  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  her  situation,  and  gave  her 
some  testimonies  of  their  esteem. 

In  April  she  sailed  for  Quebec,  where  she  arrived  on  die 
eleventli  of  June.  General  Riedesel  was  then  with  the  army  at 
Chambly,  and  his  wife  rema'med  in  Quebec  only  long  enou^ 
to  dine  with  lady  Carleton,  and  then  hastened  onward  to  meet 
him.  Before  she  landed,  an  express  had  been  despatched  to 
give  him  notice  of  her  arrival. 

'  Upon  reaching  Chambly/  she  writes,  *  I  saw  several  of  our 
officers,  and  my  coachman,  whom  my  husband  had  left  here.  I 
ran  towards  the  latter  to  inquire  after  Mr  de  Riedesel.  **  He  is 
on  his  way  to  meet  you,"  replied  he,  *'  between  here  and  Ber- 
thieux  ;"  (fifteen  miles  from  Chambly.)  I  was  not  a  little  cha* 
grined  at  my  ill  luck.  However,  General  Carleton,  who  was  one 
of  the  officers  present,  approached,  and  assured  me  that  my  hus- 
band would  certainly  be  back,  at  the  latest,  on  the  following  day. 
He  then  took  leave  of  me  and  returned  to  Quebec,  after  having  sur- 
rendered to  General  Burgoyne  the  command  of  the  army.  One 
of  my  husband's  aids-de-camp  remained  with  me,  and  the  time, 
until  the  next  day,  seemed  to  me  uncommonly  long.  Meanwhile 
my  children,  and  the  honest  Rockel,  watched  on  the  road,  in  the 
hope  that  M.  de  Riedesel  might  yet  arrive  that  evening ;  and, 
indeed,  a  chaise  was  at  length  seen  advancing  up  the  ro^id,  and 
a  Canadian  in  it.  I  saw  the  vehicle  stop,  the  traveller  alight, 
run  towards  my  children,  and  fold  them  in  his  arms.  It  was  my 
husband  !  not  having  yet  got  rid  of  his  fever,  he  wore  (though  it 
was  summer)  a  blanket-coat  or  gown,  with  ribands,  and  the  usu- 
al blue  and  red  fringes,  in  the  Canadian  fashion.  With  my  baby 
in  my  arms,  I  ran  as  quick  as  I  could  to  join  the  beloved  group. 
My  joy  was  inexpressible,  though  I  beheld  with  painful  feelings 
the  sickly  and  wearied  looks  of  my  poor  husband.  I  found  my 
two  daughters  bathed  in  tears ;  the  eldest  from  joy  to  see  her  fatln 
cr  again,  and  the  second,  because  he  wore  a  dress  so  diffisrent 
from  that  with  which  he  is  represented  in  the  portrait  she  was 
wont  to  see,  and  from  which  she  had  conceived  that  he  was  as  el- 
egant as  handsome.  "  No,  no  !  this  is  an  ugly  papa,"  cried  she 
in  English,  »*  my  papa  is  pretty  ;  *'  and  she  would  not  go  to  him. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  thrown  off  his  Candian  coat,  she  jumped 
upon  his  neck.'    pp.  124, 125. 

We  shall  not  pursue  tlie  thread  of  Madame  de  Riedsel's 
narrative,  respecting  the  movements  of  the  army  under  Bur* 
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g(^ne,  from  ihfs  period  till  die  disasters  of  Saratoga,  altliough 
it  contains  a  few  fads  worthy  to  be  recorded  for  tlieir  historical 
valae,  and  is  throus^hout  spirited  and  entertainini^.  Some  of 
her  descriptions  of  wbai  she  experienced  and  witnessed,  just 
before  the  siirrender  of  the  British  army^are  of  too  remarkable 
a  cast  to  he  omitted.  They  depict  in  strong  colors  tlie  horrors 
and  distresses  of  war^  %vhile  they  afford  an  eminent  example 
of  female  resolution  and  endurance, 

*  While  break  fasting  with  my  husband,  I  heard  that  something 
was  under  contemplation.  General  Fraser,  and,  I  beliere,  Gen- 
erals Burgoyne  and  Phillips  were  to  dine  with  me  on  that  day.  I 
remarked  mtich  movement  in  the  camp.  My  husband  told  me  it 
was  a  mere  reconnoi stance ;  and  as  this  was  frequent,  I  was  not 
much  alarcied  at  it.  Oti  my  way  homewardt  I  met  a  nuniher  of 
Indians  armed  with  guns,  and  clad  in  thttir  war  dresses.  Having 
asked  them  where  they  were  going,  they  replied,  **  War,  war/' 
by  which  they  meant  tbcy  were  about  to  (i^lit.  This  made  me 
very  uneasy,  and  I  had  scarcely  got  liome,  before  I  heard  reports 
of  g^uns;  and  soon  the  fire  became  brisker,  till  at  laiil  the  noise 
grew  dreadful,  upon  which  I  was  more  dead  than  alive,  AImjuI 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  guests  whom  I  liad  expect- 
t*d  to  dine  with  me,  I  saw  one  of  them,  poor  General  Fra«er, 
brought  upon  a  hand-barrow^  mortally  wounded.  The  table, 
which  was  already  prepared  for  dionert  was  imaiedialely  removed 
and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  General.  I  sat  terrified  and 
trembling  in  a  corner.  The  noise  grew  more  alarming,  and  I 
was  in  a  continual  agony  and  tremor^  while  thinking  that  my 
husband  might  soon  also  be  brought  in,  wounded  like  General 
Fraser.  Thai  poor  General  said  to  the  surgeon,  '*  Tell  me  the 
truth  ;  is  there  no  hope  ?  "  His  wound  was  exactly  like  that  of 
Major  Harnage ;  the  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  but  un- 
happily for  the  General,  he  had  that  morning  eaten  a  full  break- 
Gut,  by  which  the  stomach  was  dislenrled^  and  the  hall,  as  the 
stirreon  remarked,  passed  di reedy  throtigh  it,  I  heard  often 
imidst  his  groans,  such  words  as  these,  **  O  bad  ambition  f  poor 
General  Bnrgoijne !  poor  3Iistrcss  Fi'aser,^'  *  Prayers  were 
read,  after  which  he  desired  tliat  General  Burgoyne  should  bo 
requested  to  have  hiin  buried  on  the  next  day,  at  *>  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  on  a  bill  where  a  breastwork  had  been  constructed.  I 
knew  not  what  to  do  ;  the  entrance  and  all  the  rooms  were  full 
of  sick,  in  cor^sequence  of  the  dysentery  which  prevaded  in  the 
camp.     At  length,  towards  evening,  my  husband  came,  and  from 


**Iii  the  ori^al  workj  these  words  are  in  Enghjsh,  aa  here  written 
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that  moment  my  affliction  was  much  soothed,  and  I  breatlied 
thanks  to  God.  He  dined  with  me  and  the  aids-de-carap  in  great 
haste,  in  an  open  space  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  We  poor  fe- 
males had  been  told,  tliat  our  troops  had  been  victorious ;  bat  I 
well  saw,  by  the  melancholy  countenance  of  my  husband,  that  it 
was  quite  the  contrary.  On  going  away,  he  took  me  aside,  to  tell 
me  everything  went  badly,  and  that  I  should  prepare  myself  to 
depart,  but  without  saying  anything  to  any  body.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  removing  the  next  day  to  my  new  lodgings,  I  ordered  the 
baggage  to  be  packed  up.  Lady  Ackland's  tent  was  near  ours. 
She  slept  there,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  camp.  On  a  soddeiit 
she  received  the  news  that  her  husband  was  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  She  was  much  distressed ;  we  endea?ored 
to  persuade  her  that  the  wound  was  not  so  dangerous,  but  advised 
her  to  ask  permission  to  join  her  husband,  to  take  care  of  him  in 
his  sickness.  She  was  much  attached  to  him,  though  he  was 
rude  and  intemperate ;  yet  he  was  a  good  officer.  She  was  a 
lovely  woman.  I  divided  the  night  between  her  whom  I  wished 
to  comfort,  and  my  children  who  were  asleep,  but  who,  I  feared, 
might  disturb  the  poor  dying  General.  He  sent  me  several  mes- 
sages to  beg  my  pardon  for  the  trouble  he  thought  he  gave  me. 
About  3  o'clock,  I  was  informed  that  he  could  not  live  moch 
longer,  and  as  I  did  not  wisli  to  be  present  at  his  last  struggle, 
I  wrapped  my  children  in  blankets,  and  retired  into  the  entrance 
hall.     At  S  o^clock  in  the  morning  he  expired. 

'  Ader  he  had  been  washed,  he  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  and 
laid  out.  We  then  returned  into  the  room,  and  had  this  melaii* 
choly  spectacle  before  us  the  whole  day.  Many  officers  of  mj 
acquaintance  were  brought  in  wounded,  and  the  cannonade  con* 
tinned.  There  was  some  talk  of  retreating,  but  I  saw  no  indica- 
tions of  it  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  the  faonse 
which  had  been  built  for  me,  in  dames,  from  which  I  inferred  thai 
the  enemy  was  near.  We  were  informed,  that  General  Burgoyne 
intended  to  comply  with  General  Eraser's  last  request,  and  to 
have  him  buried  at  6  o'clock,  in  the  place  which  he  had  designat- 
ed. This  occasioned  an  useless  delay,  and  contributed  lo  oar 
military  misfortunes.  At  6  o'clock,  the  corpse  was  removed,  and 
we  saw  all  the  generals,  with  their  retinues,  on  the  hill,  assisting 
at  the  funeral  ceremony.  The  English  chaplain,  Mr  Brudenel, 
officiated.  Cannon  balls  flew  around  and  above  the  assembled 
mourners.  General  Gates  protested  afterwards,  that  had  he 
known  what  was  going  on,  he  would  have  stopped  the  fire  imme- 
diately. Many  cannon  balls  flew  close  by  me,  but  my  whole  at- 
tention was  engaged  by  the  funeral  scene,  where  I  saw  my  hus- 
band exposed  to  imminent  danger.  This,  indeed,  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  apprehensive  for  my  own  safety.'    pp.  168 — 172. 
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The  following  events  took  place  after  the  offair  of  Bemus's 
HetghtSj  while  the  British  army  was  retreating  towards  Sara- 
toga* 

About  2  o'clock,  we  heard  again  a  report  of  mugketa  and  can- 
noD,  and  tliere  was  much  alatm  and  bustle  among  our  troops. 
My  husband  sent  me  word,  that  I  should  immediately  retire  into 
a  house  which  was  not  far  of!'.  I  got  into  my  calash  with  my 
children,  and  when  we  were  near  the  housci  I  saw,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Hudson^  five  or  six  men,  who  aimed  at  us  with 
their  guns.  Without  knowing  what  I  did,  I  threw  my  children 
into  the  back  part  of  the  vehicle,  and  laid  myself  upon  them.  At 
Ihie  same  moment  the  fellows  hred,  and  broke  the  arm  of  a  poor 
English  soldier,  who,  stood  behind  us^  and  who,  being  already 
wounded,  sought  a  shelter.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  a  terrible  can- 
nonade began,  and  the  fire  was  pxiticipaJly  directed  against  the 
house,  where  we  had  hoped  to  find  a  refuge^  probably  because 
the  eneniy  inferred,  from  the  great  number  of  people  who  went 
towards  it,  that  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  generals,  while,  in 
reality,  none  were  there  except  women  and  crippled  soldiers. 
We  were  at  last  obliged  to  descend  into  the  cellar,  where  I  laid 
nyaelf  in  a  corner  near  the  door.  My  children  put  tlieir  heads 
apon  my  knees.  An  abominable  smell,  the  cries  of  the  children, 
and  my  own  anguish  of  mind,  did  not  permit  me  to  close  my  eyes, 
during  the  whole  night*  On  the  next  morning,  the  cannonade 
begun  anew,  but  in  a  diiferent  direction.  I  advised  my  fellow- 
•ttfierers  to  withdraw,  for  awhile,  from  the  cellar,  in  order  to  give 
time  to  clean  it,  for  we  should  otherwise  injure  our  health.  On 
tu  inspection  of  our  retreat.  I  discovered  that  there  were  three 
cellars,  spacious  and  well  vaulted*  I  suggested,  that  one  of  them 
aboiild  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  officers  who  were  most 
severely  wounded,  the  next  to  the  females,  and  the  third,  which 
ima  nearest  to  the  staircase,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  We 
vera  just  going  down,  when  a  new  thunder  of  cannon  threw  us 

£*n  into  alarm.  Many  persons,  who  had  no  right  to  enter, 
w  themselves  against  the  door.  My  children  were  already  at 
Ike  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and  every  one  of  us  would  probably 
have  been  crushed  to  death,  had  I  not  put  myself  before  the  en* 
trance^  and  resisted  the  intruders.  Eleven  cannon  balls  passed 
through  the  house,  and  made  a  tremendous  noise.  A  poor  soldier, 
who  was  about  to  have  a  leg  amputated,  lost  the  other  by  one  of 
these  balls*  All  his  comrades  ran  away  at  that  moment,  and  when 
they  returned^  they  found  him  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  I  was  myself  in  the  deepest  distress,  not  so 
mach  on  account  of  ray  own  dangers,  as  of  those  to  which  my 
husband  was  expoeed,  who,  however,  frequently  sent  me  mosaa- 
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Ml  ^T^y^  iftcr  ay  bnkiu    M^pr  bxttge^s  viIb,  a 
bejneilv  ite  vife  of  tlie  good  MoMamt  viio  liMd«  on  the  ] 
diM  day,  rimed  Ina  nap  witli  ne,  llie  wife  of  tlie 
sad  njtell^  vefe  tbe  oiilj  otfioets*  vires  at  preaeBi  aith 
anny.    We  sit  log^etlttr,  defikain^  our  shailiaiB,  a 
banog  entered,  aU  my  eoeipaiuoQs  exchanged  looks  of  deqi  \ 
row,  whispering  at  the  same  time  to  one  another.    I  immftdial 
•o^secfed  that  my  hosband  had  been  killed.  I  shrieked  alood  ;  I 
was  tmniedtately  told  that  nothing  had  happened  to  my  1 
and  was  giren  to  understand,  by  a  sidelong  gtance,  that  the  I 
tenant  haS  been  kilkd.     His  wife  was  soon  ulled  out,  and  ' 
that  the  lieutenant  was  yet  aiire»  though  one  of  his  aims  had  1 
shot  off,  near  the  shoulder,  by  a  cannon  balL     We  heud  J 
groans  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  night,  which  were  i 
fully  reechoed  through  the  vaulted  cellars ;  and  in  the 
he  expired.     My  husband  came  to  Tistt  me,  during  the  nigh 
which  served  to  diminish  my  sadness  and  dejection,  in  some  < 
gree*    On  the  next  morning,  we  thought  of  making  our  cellar  J 
more   convenient    residence.      Major  Hamage    and   his  wili 
and  Mrs  Reynell,   took  possession  of   one  comer,  and 
formed  it  into  a  kind  of  closet,  by  means  of  a  cortain,     I 
also  to  have  a  similar  retreat ;  but  I  preferred  to  remain  nei 
the  door,  that  I  might  escape  more  easily  in  case  of  fire.     I  ha 
straw  put  under  my  mattresses,  and  on  these  I  laid  myself  wid 
I  any  chjldreu  ;  and  my  femalo  servants  slept  near  us.     Opposid 
to  OS  were  three  officers,  who,  though  wouuded,  were  determine 
[  not  to  remain  behind,  if  the  army  retreated*     One  of  them 
f  Captain  Green,  aid-de*camp  to  General  Phillips,  and  a  very  amia 
I  We  and  worthy  gentleman.     All  three  swore  they  would  not  da 
part  without  me,  in  case  of  a  etidden  retreat,  and  that  each 
\  them  would  take  one  of  mj  children  on  his  horse.     One  of  mj 
liasband^s  horses  was  constantly  in  readiness  for  myself.     M.  d| 
J  Riedeset  thought  often  of  sending  me  to  the  American  camp,  i 
r  0ave  me  from  danger  ;  but  I  declared  that  nothing  would  be  : 

tainful  to  me,  than  to  live  on  good  terms  with  those  with  whon 
c  was  fighting ;  upon  which  he  consented  that  I  should  contini] 
to  follow  the  army*     However,  the  apprehension  that  he  migh 
have  marched  away,  repeatedly  intruded  itself  into  my  mind ;  and, 
t  crept  up  the  staircase,  more  than  once,  to  confirm  or  dispel  m]| 
.  fears,  and  when  I  saw  our  soldiers  near  their  watch-fires,  I  f 
I  came  more  calm,  and  could  even  have  slept.*   pp»  179^18^^ 

Alter  Burgoyne*s  surrender,  the  British  and  German  troop 
Iwere  ail  itiarcbed  to  Cambridge,  and  General  Riedesel  and 
[bis  lady  accompanied  ibcm.     Here  they  resided  a  full  yea 
l¥ery  *  quietly  and  happily/  as  our  author  writes,  ttU  Nov 
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ber,  1779,  when  the  convention  troops  were  ordered  by  Con- 
gress to  be  transferred  to  Charlottesville  in  Virginia.  This 
^  journey  of  more  dian  six  hundred  miles  at  the  opeuing  of  winter, 
was  attended  with  great  inconvenience  to  Madame  de  Riedesel 
and  her  children.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  roads  in 
some  places  were  blocked  up  with  snow ;  their  accommodations 
were  frequently  bad,  and,  to  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  evils,  the 
people  whom  ihey  met  on  die  way  were  sometimes  Iiardfiearted 
end  uncivil.  They  felt  an  antipathy  to  the  German  troops,  who 
had  come  into  a  foreign  land  to  espouse  a  quarrel  in  which 
ihey  had  no  concern  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
this  feeling  should  be  indulged  towards  the  family  of  their 
general,  among  a  people  suffering  under  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  not  accustomed  to  subdue  strong  emotions,  or  to  inculcate 
humanity  and  kindness  as  a  habit.  There  can  be  no  apology, 
however,  for  the  incivilities  practised  on  some  occasions,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  Madame  de  Riedesel's  complaints 
exaggerated  or  unjust.  From  Cambridge  to  New  Jersey  she 
travelled  under  the  protection  of  Colonel  Robert  Troup,  an 
officer  in  the  American  army.  We  transcribe  Uie  following 
extract  from  the  original  of  Colonel  Troup's  letter  to  General 
Gates,  dated  at  Sussex  Court  House,  New  Jersey. 

» We  had  the  happiness  of  reaching  Sussex  the  day  before  yes- 
terday in  the  afternoon.  You  cannot  conceive  the  difiicuhies  we 
have  met  with  on  the  road*  The  people,  in  almost  every  house 
we  stopped  at,  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  making  our  stay  as  un- 
comfortable as  [jossible*  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  u*omcn  were 
verj'  impolite  to  Madame  de  Riedesel.  They  could  not  banish 
fiom  theh"  minds  the  notions  they  have  imbibed  of  the  cruclticSj 
which  our  prisoners  have  received.  Some  were  afraid  of  being 
pliudered  by  us,  and  others  of  being  killed.  One  young  girl, 
who  had  been  lately  married,  cried  and  gmished  her  teeth  near 
two  hours,  because  I  re^juested  her  to  let  Madame  de  Riedesel 
In  her  bedroom,  where  she  had  a  few  gowns,  pot^,  and 
ameli.  Indeed  such  has  been  the  incivility  of  all  ranks  and 
ees  to  us,  that  i  have  suffered  the  most  painful  anxiety  ever 
siDce  I  left  Cambridge.  Madame  de  Ricdcsc!,  the  General,  and 
bis  (kmily  have  shown  me  every  mark  of  complaisance  and  re- 
qwct.  They  and  the  children  were  very  well  a  lew  minutes  ago, 
when  they  set  off  for  Easton.  The  militia  guard,  that  escorted 
tlie  General^s  baggage  from  Hartford  to  the  York  line,  broke  ofKjn 
»omc  of  the  boxes  and  plundered  them.' 

At  la^t  they  arrived    in  CiiarloUcsville,  after  a  fatiguing 
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[  journey  of  nearly  ihree  months,  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
eral  Riedesel  had  gone  forward  with  the  troops,  and  proviA 
I  lodgings  for  his  family.     This  was  about  the  middle  of  Febj 
try,  1779,  and  they  slaved  in  Charlottesville  till  near  the  c! 
of  the  year,  when  the  officers  of  the  convention  troops  procei 
ed  to  New  York  to  be  exchanged*    They  had  been  in  capti^ 
ity  more  than  two  years.    Indeed  tlie  exchange  did  not  acti 
ally  take  place  till  the  autumn  following.     In  the  mean  titi 
Madame  de  Riedesel  presented  her  husband  with  a  four 
daughter,  whom  they  named  Jjmerica*     Soon  after  the 
I  change  was  effected,  General   Riedesel  was  appointed  to 
command  over  the  British  troops  on  Long  Island,  where  he 
[his  family  passed  the  spring  and  part  of  the  summer  of  178li 
,  He  at  length  desired  permission  of  General  Clinton  to  retu:  ' 
I  to  Canada,  and  take  charge  of  the  remnant  of  hb  regimeni 
that  had    been    left    there    before    Burgoyne^s     expeditioi 
They  sailed  for  Quebec,  which  place  they  reached  in  Sept< 
ber,  havmg  touched  at  Halifax  on  the  way.     Governor  Hi 
t  dimand  stationed  Genera]  Riedesel  at  Sore!,  at  which  pla( 
I  be  held  his  headquarters  during  the  remainder  of  his  residem 
I  in  America,  making   frequent  excursions,  however,  to  Queb^ 
and  Montreal,  and  he  and  his  lady  apparently  passing    thei 
I  lime  in  contentment  and  happiness.     When  peace  was  ratifia" 
[and  the  war  closed,  tliey  returned  to  England,  where  th 
received  tokens  of  kindness  from  tlie  king  and  queen,  and  a1 
tentions  from  numerous  persons  of  rank*     They  stayed  but 
short  time  b   England,  and  hastened  onward  to  meet  theil 
friends  in  Brunswic,  where  they  arrived  after  an  absence 
more  than  seven  years. 

The  above  is  a  brief  and  meagre  sketch,  and  our  pu:  _ 
will  be  answered  if  any  one  shall  be  induced  by  it  to  resort 
the  volume  itself.  It  abounds  with  curious  and  interesting  fact^i 
related  in  a  sprightly  style,  and,  as  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge 
extended,  we  believe  with  a  strict  regard  to  veracity.  We 
must  demur  st  some  two  or  three  of  the  worthy  lady's  aneo* 
doles  about  "  tarring  and  feathering  a  most  respectable  woman," 
and  the  advice  of  an  American  gentleman  to  "  cut  off  the  cap- 
tive generals'  heads.*'  In  giving  heed  to  these  tales,  her  cre- 
dulity got  the  better  of  her  good  sense ;  but  we  repeat,  tliat  ia 
whatever  she  relates  as  coming  under  her  own  observation, 
we  put  implicit  confidence,  and  are  induced  to  do  it,  not  more 
from  internal  evidence,  than  from  the  circumstance,  that  her 
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repretentalioDS  accord  in  all  essential  particulars,  witli  authen- 
tic history.  She  mentions  ooe  iocident,  worthy  of  notice  more 
from  its  singularitj,  perhaps,  than  its  importance.  While  the 
articles  of  convention  were  in  progress  at  Saratoga,  the  Bruns- 
wic  officers  took  care  to  conceal  their  colors,  after  having  bmat 
the  staves  to  which  they  were  attached.  At  the  time  of  the 
capitulation,  they  gave  out  that  tlie  colors  were  destroyed,  but 
they  were  secreted  among  the  baggage,  aod  conveyed  in  this 
manner  to  Cambridge,  When  they  were  about  to  commence 
their  march  to  Virginia,  it  became  necessary  to  make  some 
other  disposition  of  the  colors  to  prevent  a  discovery.  Madame 
de  Riedesel  devised  the  plan  of  conceahng  liiem  in  a  mattress, 
and  shut  herself  up  with  a  tailor  in  her  own  room  to  execute 
Ais  w^ork*  This  mattress  was  taken  to  New  York  by  a  Brit- 
iflh  officer  instead  of  a  bed,  and  tlience  to  Halifax.  At  this 
place  Madame  de  Riedesel  received  it  on  her  voyage  to  Can- 
ada, and  *  during  all  the  rest  of  the  passage  slept  upon  these 
honorable  badges.'  A  diflerent  fate  awaited  the  Hessian  ban- 
ners, which  were  taken  at  Trenton,  General  Washington 
presented  lliem  to  tlie  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  testimony  of 
ibfi  good  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  at  tlie  battle  of 
TreDton.  They  are  now  in  a  most  unseemly  plight,  in  the 
oflSoe  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Harrisburg,  tattered  and 
torn,  and  thrust  away  in  a  dark  comer  as  useless  rags.  For 
ourselves,  we  acknowledge  that  we  could  not  witness,  without 
emotion,  the  indignities  thos  practised  upon  what  our  fathers 
honored  as  trophies  of  the  brave,  and  as  testimonials  of  great 
deeds  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom.  There  is  no  better 
safeguard  for  a  nation,  tliau  a  reverence  for  the  noble  acts  of 
its  departed  sages,  heroes,  and  patriots,  and  whatever  teuds  to 
perpetuate  tlie  remembrance  of  such  acts,  slioiild  be  preserved 
with  scrupulous  care. 

The  translation  of  tJie  volume,  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  drawn,  is  understood  to  have  been  made  by  M*  <le  Wallen- 
siein,  already  favorably  known  to  the  public  in  this  department, 
by  his  well  executed  version  of  the  Leper  of  Jiost^  and  the 
Ruaiian  Tales.  The  extracts  given  above  are  enough  to 
show,  in  what  manner  his  task  has  been  performed  in  die  pres- 
ent instance*  He  manages  the  English  idiom  with  skill,  and 
combines,  with  a  ready  use  of  words,  an  ease  and  vivacity  of 
style-  An  original  preface  of  ronsiderable  length  has  been 
refi;fced  by  M.  cle  Walleustein,  which  adds  to  die  value  of  the 
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work*     We  agree  fully  with  his  opioioDs,  as  expressed  in  the 
[fcllowing  passage. 

'  Madame  de  Riedesers  memoirs  and  letters  may  claim,  in  ad«l 
IditioQ  to  an  equal  interest  with  the  works  just  mentioned,  that,] 
l&lso^  which  belongs  to  the  true  picture  of  a  conjugal  devotioDi] 
I  of  which  there  arc  few   brighter  examples,  whether  in  historjii 
I  biographies,  memoirs,  or  even  in  nofeLs  ;— of  fortitude,  courageJ 
I  and  confidence  in  Providencei  of  which  there  can  never  be  a^r<~ 
led  too  many  examples  for  the  eventual  profit  of  the  happiest,  < 
J  the  support  of  those  who  need  encouragement  and  consoiation- 
I  and  of  success  in  a  most  arduous  but  noble  undertaking,  which 
lalso,  may  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  have  duties  to  fuIEl,  Uiat  seea 
[above  their  strength-    The  moral  of  the  story  is  more  striking  i 
[  impressive,  coming  from  a  female — a  lady,  who  by  birth  and  rank 
I  was  probably  the  least  prepared  to  encounter  dangers  fit  only  foi 
I  professional  soldier.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  polit 
!  expediency  of  admitting  into  camps,  in  the  midst  of  actna 
Pwar,  the  sex  whose  organization  and  whose  duties  are  calculati 
!  for  the  sunny  season  of  peace,  the  promptitude  with  which  sfa 
[hastened  to  traverse  the  oceaoj  in  order  to  share  with  her  hus- 
ri>and,  toils,  sufferings,  want,  or  death,  and  the  reficcUd  cooragjft 
•  with  which  she  disregarded  the  chances  of  a  struggle,  in  whic~ 
I  elic  !iad  been  told  that  savages  were  a  portion  of  the  belligerents  ( 
1  will  ever  be  interesting  as  a  new  example  of  the  strenuous  exei* 
I  tious  to  which  female  tenderness  can  be  exalted.     There  i 

been,  indeed,  in  recent  times  but  one  brighter  example  of  femald 

ibrliiudo  and  affection.  Madame  de  Larochejaquelin  stands  alon 
\  in  inimitable  grandeur  and  goodness,  in  the  midst  of  circui] 
I  stances,  which  put  her  sex  to  trials  unknown  before,  and  whiclj 

we  devoutly  wish  may  never  more  return  to  urge  even  a  herou 
•equally  courageous  and  amiable,  upon  the  scene  of  civil  wars. 
'  For  the  public  to  whom  this  translation  is  presented,  it  hasj^ 
Doreover,  a  national  interest.  Madame  de  Riedesers  memoirs 
[  are  a  genuine  appendix  to  American  history.  They  trace  nation- 
[al  events,  and  delineate  the  state  of  society,  in  this  country,  at 
I  one  of  its  most  momentous  epochs.  Names  that  will  go  down  to 
stcrity,  with  the  memory  of  lofty  actions  and  events  of  a  newj 

lasting,  and  far-spreading  character,  are  here  brought  together  b| 
;  one,  who  was  the  friend,  the   associate,  the   companion,  or, 
[  least,  the  acquaintance  of  their  bearers  ;  of  Wasliington,  Gate 

Schuyler,  Carlcton,  Burgoync,  Phillips,  and  the  person  the  ne 
^eat  related  to  the  noble  authoress,  General  Ricdcsel/    pp.  8-11 

III  the  volume  is  contained  a  memoir  by  General  Riedesel^ 
f  on  the  transactions  at  Saratoga,  written  immediately  after  they 
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j  took  place.    It  tlirows  a  gctod  deal  of  new  light  on  the  events 
of  Burgoyne's  campaign,  apt!  is  an  important  document  amoiig_ 
I  the  raateriak  for  a  history  of  tlie  American  revolution,  ~ 
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To  say  that  this  work  is  by  the  author  of '  The  Idle  Man,'  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  written  by  a  man  of  genius, 
who  possesses  the  essential  qualities  of  a  poet.  '  The  Idle 
Man,'  which  came  out  in  numbers  in  1821-2,  notwithstanding 
ihe  cold  reception  it  met  wiUi  from  tlxe  public,  we  look  upon 
as  holding  a  place  among  the  first  productions  of  American 
fiterature.  It  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  we  doubt  not,  as 
standing  apart  from  the  crowd  of  contemporary  writings,  and 
distinguished  by  a  character  of  thought  and  expression  pe- 
culiarly its  own.  One  reason  why  it  took  so  little  at  its  first 
appearance,  was  probably  the  hardihood  with  which  its  author 
sughted  the  usual  arts  of  attracting  the  public  attention,  and 
canciliatiDg  the  public  favor.  It  was  not  a  -T^'ork  that  reflected 
the  passing  image  of  tlie  day  ;  and  the  author  adopted  no  fash- 
ionable modes  of  expression,  submitted  to  no  fashionable  canons 
of  criticism,  copied  no  populai-  autlior,  and  intimated  no  con- 
sent to  favorite  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  fixed  his  attention 
only  upon  what  he  lliought  the  permanent  cjualities  of  literature, 
and  his  work  is  one  which  will  bo  read  with  the  same  pleasure 
a  century  hence,  as  at  the  present  time.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
abound  with  tho  dexterous  allusions  to  subjects  of  temporary 
and  accidental  interest,  and  topics  of  popular  reading,  by 
which  a  degree  of  sprightlincss  and  attraction  is  often  given  to 
works,  that  a  few  years  afterwards  seem  to  have  unaccountably 
parted  with  all  their  life  and  spirit.  The  opinions  of  the  author 
are  thrown  off  without  any  discreet  reserve,  or  obsequious 
qualification,  to  mitigate  the  censures  of  die  critic.  The  style 
of '  The  Idle  Man '  is  genuine  mother  English,  formed  from  a 
study  of  the  elder  authors  of  the  language,  with  now  and  then 
a  colbquial  expression  of  tlie  humblest  kind,  elevated  into 
UDexpected  dignit)',  or  an  obsolete  word  or  phrase  revived,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  e&cito  the  distaste  of  the  admirers  of  a  stately 
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lor  ft  modernized  diction.      It  is  free  frora  all  commonplac 
[Ornariients,  from  all  that  multitude  of  stock  metaphors  and 
[llliLstraiions  which  have  answered  the  uses  of  authors  from  tim^ 
[inimemorinl. 

Add  to  this  that  the  speculations  of  tlie  author  were  as  mud 
own  as  bis  style.      An  original  turn  of  thinking  is  not  ihf 
iirest  passport  to  immediate  popularity.      It  is  much  easier 
riuid  sometimes  much  safer,  to  follow  one  who  thinks  in 
rcommon  track.     The  most  popular  authors  for  the  ihne,  an^ 
I  often  the  most  agreeable  also,  are  those  who  glean  up  witi 
laddress  iho  thoughts  of  others,  place  them  in  perspicuous  < 
Icing  lights,  and  make  them  look  new  by  some  artful  collo 
nation  or  embellishment,  some  Uvelinesa  of  fancy,  or  skill 
I  contrast.     These  writers  give  the  mind  the  gentlest  possibj 
\  exercise,  by  detaining  it  on  things  with  which  it  is  already  fa- 
;  miliar ;  tliey  never  task  nor  fatigue  the  intellectual  facuhy] 
j  But  it  IS  no  light  labor  to  follow  the  higlJy  original  thinkerj 
lit  requires  somewhat  of  the  same  effort  to  grasp  and  corapr 
I  hend  his  conceptions,  which  it  cost  him  at  first  to  bring  theO 
I  out  of  the  shadows  that  surround  the  remoter  excursions 
[  thought,  to  reduce  them  to  distinct  shape,  and  to  fii  them  i 
[language.      If  diere   be  at  the  same  lime  anything  peculi^ 
.  and  unusual  in  his  style,  die  difficulty  is  rather  increased  thai 
:  diminished.     It  is  only  when  his  i^Tiiings  have  had  time  to  pn 
\  duce  their  effect  upon  die  public  mind,  it  is  only  when  some  \ 
[  the  materials  he  has  furnished  have  passed  into  the  commc 
JMock,  out  of  which  the  multitude  of  anthors  draw  materials 
I  speculation,  that  the  man  of  truly  profound  and  original  though 
[  can  receive  the  full  measure  of  his  fame. 

It  might  be  tliought,  however,  that  all  Uns  would  be  compea 
[  sated  for  by  the  strengtli  of  imagination,  and  power  in 
description  and  expression  of  feeling,  shown  in  the  w*ork,     Bq 
^  the  author's  imagination  is  commonly  employed  in  raising 
\  gloomy  creations,  and  lu's  talent  at  laying  open  the  workings  i 
tthe  human  heart,  in  the  delineation  of  the  darker  and  sternC 
[passions.      We  have  heard  these  things  somewhat  strangelj 
[mentioned,  as  being  of  themselves,  in  the  abstract,  an  objectic 
I  to  llie  work.      Such  critics,  we  suppose,  would  be  for  fittic 
[out  *  King  Lear'  with  a  fortunate  catastrophe,  striking  out 
last  act  of  '  Othello,'  and  expunging  from  '  Paradise  Lost  * 
I  story  of  the  fall  and  contrition  of  our  first  parents*     For  our- 
selves, we  arc  wilhng  to  leave  men  of  genius  at  liberty  to  exe 


their  powers  in  their  own  wRy^  provided  that,  like  those  of  the 
author  of  *  The  Ufa  JHan,'  they  are  exerted  to  purposes  of 
goodness  and  virtue.  Sadness  is  oftentimes  as  wholesome  as 
mirth.  The  melancholy  Jacrjues  has  been  ihought  as  good  a 
moralist  as  tlje  Intiiiy  Toueh^tone,  Nobody  ever  tiiought  of 
quarrelling  with  the  kods(;apes  of  Salvator  Rosa,  because  they 
were  not  painted  like  those  of  Claude.  II*  he  had  taken  the 
advice  of  some  cold-blooded  connoisseur,  if  any  such  lived  In 
his  day,  and  had  undertaken  to  tame  down  the  stern  and  sav- 
age grandeur  of  his  pieces,  and  to  make  tbem  pretty,  pleasing, 
and  cheerful,  he  would  only  have  spoiled  them. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  *  The  Idle  Man,'  which, 
while  it  is  the  source  of  many  of  its  excellences,  may  possibly 
liave  had  some  effect  in  preventing  its  immediate  popular- 
ity. With  a  great  mujorily  of  mankind,  the  emotions  of  the 
rojnd  are  neither  protoimd  nor  (acting.  Every  event  brings 
witli  it  its  attendant  excitement,  eitlicr  cheerful  or  sad,  and  ibis 
excitement  passes  away  with  die  cveut,  as  tlie  shadow  departs 
with  the  object-  Their  ieebugs  may  be  often  acute  and  noisy, 
lot  Ibey  are  at  the  same  lime  brief  aud  superficial.  But  there 
are  minds  of  a  different  mould,  upon  which  the  passions  fasten 
more  strongly,  and  where  tliey  inhabit  longer,  devouring  the 
,  heart  in  secret.  These  are  the  characters,  which  alTord  the  best 
tunity  for  the  analysis  of  tlie  passions.  In  these,  if  we 
so  speak,  the  passions  sit  to  be  painted  ;  and  of  iliese  the 
auUior  of  *  The  Idle  Man'  has  taken  advantalje  for  ihe  exerrise 
,  talent,  which  he  possesses  in  a  remarkable  decree.  He 
to  describe  a  peculiar  and  unhappy  mood  ol  the  mind, 
rished,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  instead  of  being  healed, 
by  ihe  succession  of  evenls,  and  the  lapse  of  time  ;  drawing;  into 
ite  vortex  all  the  lesser  aud  feebler  emotions,  and  making  them 
its  own  nourishment.  He  loves  to  show,  not  merely  the  agita- 
I  lions  of  the  surface,  but  the  whole  ocean  upheaved  from  its 
'profoundest  depdis,  and  refusing  to  he  appeased,  although 
and  ttinshine  have  returned  to  the  atmosphere.  These 
of  tlie  mind  are  described  with  greaJ  force  by  tlie  author 
The  Idle  Man,*  and  give  occasion  to  see  les  of  true  pathos, 
[  successful  delineations  of  strong  emotion.  It  is  not  to  he 
ed,  that  tliis  kind  of  writing  will  pleu.^e  all  readers  alike, 
OBiei  who  have  never  perceived  in  their  own  minds  any  ten- 
cy  to  the  jirocess  it  describes,  will  not  sympatliize  with  it, 
&u$o  the}'  will  imperfectly  compreliend  ilj  and  to  others  it 
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will  appear  painful,  althoug^h   they  caooot  denjrits  power.     Of, 
fthe  other  raeriis  of  *  The  Idle  Man,'  of  that  delicacy  of 
|«eniimeot  which  pervades  and  hallows  ihe  whole,  and  that 
Suscepiibility  lo  the  influences  of  external  nature  which  iin[ 
Tic  it  such  a  charm,  we  need  Qot  speak^  for  these  are  perceiv 
'  by  every  reader. 

We  have  dwelt  tlie  longer  on  what  we  had  to  say  of  *' 
f-Jdle  Man,'  because  the  peculiarities  of  that  work  are  mu< 
•the  same  witli  those  of  the  '  Poems/     In  poetry,  however^ 
|, believe  tliey  will  be  likely  to  find  more  favor  than  in  pi 
\  The  Teutonic  strength  of  the  author's  style    is  favorable 
.poetic  expression  ;    and  the  stndy  of  the  old  English  authoi 
IS  now  justly  looked  npon,  as  a  necessary  part  of  poetic  dis< 
pUne.    li  is  indeed  curious  to  see,  with  what  pertioacity  the 
[•^of  verse  rejects  the  more  worthless  innovations  on  our  languagi 
and  how  steadily  it  preserves  the  picturesque  and  impassion^ 
►  diction  of  our  ancestors*     The  conieroplative  nature  of 
I .  also,  its  love  of  plaintive  tliemes^  the  liberty  it  allows  of  dw< 
|.ing  lon^  and  enthusiasticayy  on  tlie  emotions  of  the  heart,  a 
the  deptli  and  intensity  of  coloring  it  requires,  are  all  in  oi 
author's  favor. 

We  hkc  this  work  the  better,  perhaps,  because  some  of  : 
[.merits  are  of  a  kind  not  common  in  modem  poetry.  It 
simple  and  severe  in  its  style,  and  free  from  tliat  perpetuj 
desire  to  be  glittering  and  imaginative,  which  dresses  up  evei 
idea  dial  occurs  in  the  same  allowance  of  figures  of  spe\ 
As  to  what  is  called  ambition  in  style,  the  work  does 
contain  a  particle  of  it ;  if  the  sentiment,  or  image,  preseni 
to  the  reader's  mind  be  of  itself  calculated  to  make  an  impn 
sion,  it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  by  being  given  in  the  most  dir< 
and  forcible  language  ;  if  otlierwise,  no  pains  are  taken  to  mal 
it  pass  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  There  is  even  an  occasioni 
homeliness  of  expression,  wiiich  does  not  strike  us  agreeabl; 
and  a  few  passages  arc  liable  lo  tlie  charge  of  harshness 
abruptness.  Yet  altogether,  there  is  power  put  forth  in 
litde  volume,  strengtli  of  pathos,  talent  at  description, 
command  of  language.  There  is  tlie  same  propensity,  as 
exhibited  in  *  Tlie  Idle  Man,'  to  deal  with  strong  and  £;looi 
passions,  with  regret,  remorse,  fcai*,  and  despair  j  with 
over  which  present  events  have  no  control  except  to  aggravi 
them,  and  which  look  steadily  back  to  tlie  unalterable  past, 
I  /unvai  J  to  the  mysterious  future. 
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The  first  and  longest  of  the  poems  in  this  collection,  The 
Buccanneer^  is  a  story  of  superualural  agency,  founded,  os  the 
author  says  in  his  Preface,  on  a  tradition  relating  to  an  island 
off  llie  New  England  coast.  It  is  a  nai-raiive  of  a  murder 
coramilied  by  a  piratical,  hardhearted  man,  of  whom  ihe  whole 
istand  stood  in  awe,  and  who  ai  last  conies  to  a  strange  and 
borrihle  end.  The  poem  opens  beautifully,  willi  the  following 
lioes,  descriptive  of  the  island  in  its  present  slate* 

'  The  islaad  lies  nine  leagues  away. 

AJong  ita  sohtary  shore, 

Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay, 

No  sound  but  ocean's  roar, 
Save,  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  makes  her  home, 
Uor  atirill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkhng  foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  he  at  rest. 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea^ 

The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast. 

Sits  swinging  silently  ; 
How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach. 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell ; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side  ; 

From  out  the  trees  the  sabbath  bell 

Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 
Mingling  its  sound  with  hieatings  of  the  fiocks, 
That  feed  above  the  vale  amongst  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat 

In  former  days  within  the  vale; 

Flapped  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet; 

Curses  were  on  the  gale  ; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  men  ; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace, 

Now  slowly  fall  u[>on  the  ear ; 

A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face. 

Subdued  and  holy  fear : 
Each  motion  'a   gentle ;  all  is  kindly  done — 
Come,  listen,  how  from  crime  this  isle  waa  won,*     pp.  1-^ 

The  desperate  and  daring  character  of  tlie  Buccanneer,  the 
gentleness  and  sorrows  of  her  whose  death  he  had  caused,  the 
ruffian's  guilty  revels,  his  fits  of  remorse  for  bis  crime,  the 
padua]  and  complete  triumph  of  that  remorse  over  his  mind 
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and  the  final  and  tatible  i etiimliou  of  hit  gidkf  are  vvj  wdl 
managed.  The  incidenis  are  Miuugly  ooooeifed,  and  broo;^ 
before  the  reader,  whb  great  disdnctnesi  of  naintiw.  It  seemi 
to  tu,  boweFer,  that  the  roa^  bniiafiqr  ot  the  Kiocanneer^i 
character  b  sometimes  brooght  out  so  broadty,  as  to  bare  rather 
an  unjdeasing  efiect.  Tet  notUng,  it  seems  to  m,  can  be 
better  in  its  waj,  than  the  passage  in  which  his  remotse  is 
described*  after  it  had  finaOjr  mast^ed  and  subdned  his  vpA. 

*  He  TJews  the  ships  that  goow  and  go^ 

Looking  so  like  to  linng  things. 

O !  't  is  a  proad  and  gallant  riioir 

Of  bright  and  broad*^pread  wings 
Flinging  a  glorj  round  them,  as  thej  keep 
Their  coorse  right  onward  throogh  the  nnsoonded  deep. 

And  where  the  ftr<-off  sand-bars  lift 

Tbeir  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line, 

The  breakers  shoot,  and  leap,  and  shift. 

And  send  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air;  then  msh  to  mimic  strife : — 
Glad  creatures  of  the  sea !  How  all  seems  life ! — 

But  not  io  Lee.     He  sits  alone ; 

No  fellowship  nor  joy  for  him. 

Borne  down  by  wo,  he  makes  no  moan. 

Though  tears  will  sometimes  dim 
That  asking  eye. — O,  bow  bis  worn  thoughts  cra?e-* 
Not  joy  again,  but  rest  within  the  grare. 

The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  mist 

That  lies  so  heavy  off  the  shore. 

Scarce  seen  the  running  breakers ; — liM 

Their  dull  and  smothered  roar  ! 
Lee  hearkens  to  their  voice. — '^  I  hear,  I  hear 
You  call. — Not  yet ! — I  know  my  time  is  near  I  '* 

And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shape, 

Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost, — 

Enormous  thing  ! — There  's  no  escape ; 

'T  is  close  upon  the  coast 
Lee  kneels,  but  cannot  pray. — Why  mock  him  so  % 
The  ship  has  cleared  the  fog,  Lee,  see  her  go  i 

A  sweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  nights, 
Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song. 
Its  tones  come  winding  up  those  heights, 
Telling  of  wo  and  wrong ; 
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And  he  must  listen  till  the  etarfl  grow  dim^ 
The  song  that  gentle  roic^  doth  sing  to  hiin* 

O,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 

Should  bind  the  soul  with  baods  of  fear  ; 

That  strains  to  soothe  a  little  childi 

The  man  should  dread  to  hear  ! 
But  sin  halh  broke  the  world's  sweet  peace— unstrung 
The  hamaonious  chords  to  which  the  angels  sting. 

In  thick,  dark  nights  he  'd  take  his  scat 

High  up  the  cliffs,  and  feel  them  shake, 

As  swung  the  sea  with  heavy  beat 

Below— and  hear  it  break 
With  savage  roar^  then  pause  and  gather  strength, 
And  then,  come  tumbling  in  its  swollen  length. 

But  thou  no  more  shalt  haunt  the  beach. 

Nor  sit  upon  the  tall  clifTs  crown, 

Nor  go  the  round  of  all  that  roach« 

Nor  feebly  sit  thee  down, 
Watehing  the  swaying  weeds  i — another  day, 
And  thou  Ut  have  gone  far  hence  that  dreadful  way.*  ppj 

The  next  poem,  eniitlcd  Tfui  Changes  of  Htmte^  is  of  a  more 
bumble  character,  and  with  less  action  in  tJio  narrative,  but  it 
pleases  us  more  tlian  the  first.  It  is  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and 
reminds  us  very  strongly  of  the  poetry  of  Crabbe,  It  is,  in- 
deed, such  a  tale  as  h€  might  have  written,  with  more  fancy,  it 
is  true,  more  warmth  of  coloring,  a  deeper  and  more  contin- 
ued pathos,  and  more  delicacy  oi  style  j  but  with  all  his  skill  of 
mbute  and  graphic  description,  his  intermixture  of  dialogue,  a 
good  deal  of  his  peculiar  rliytlim,  and  a  few  of  his  harsh  mver- 
sions.  Ever}^  part  of  this  little  ^iorj  is  imbued  with  a  deep 
sadness*  One  who  has  long  wandered  in  foreign  lands,  returns 
to  the  place  of  Iiis  birth,  and  the  residence  of  his  early  youth, 
and  finds  every  thin^  changed.  He  inquires  for  those  whoni 
be  once  knew  ;  he  is  shown  an  insane  woman,  whom  he  re- 
membered as  a  blooming  maideTi ;  and  is  told  a  tale  of  love, 
nusfortune,  tmd  death-  We  should  spoil  it  by  attempting  to  give 
Its  particulars  in  our  prose.  The  foUoiving  are  among  the 
iDtroductory  lines, 

'  How  like  eternity  doth  nature  seem 
To  life  of  man — that  short  and  fitful  dream ! 
1  look  around  me; — ^no  where  can  I  trace 
Lines  of  decay  that  mark  our  human  race. 
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Theae  are  the  muiinuiiog  wteta,  theae  tlie  floiven 
I  amfied  o^er  in  aj  eiHiar^  better  hocus. 
Uke  aoonda  and  aceots  of  jeslerda/  ihsf  comeu^ 
LoQ^  jears  bate  peal  sEoce  this  was  last  m  j  borne ! 
Aid  I  am  weak,  wni  tiMl-worn  is  m j  frame  ; 
But  all  this  fak  shots  in  ts  stiH  the  same: 
*r  is  I  alone  am  changed ;  the j  know  me  not : 
I  feel  a  stranger — or  as  one  fetgot. 

The  breeze  that  cooled  mj  warm  and  jonthfid  brow« 
BfemJws  the  SMme  freshness  on  its  wnakles  now. 
TIbe  leaves  that  flnng  aroniid  me  sun  and  ^hade, 
WhtJe  gazing  idlj  on  them,  as  they  played, 
Are  holding  yet  their  frolic  in  the  air ; 
The  motion,  joy»  and  beauty  still  are  there— 
But  not  for  me ! — I  look  upon  the  ground  : 
Myriads  qf  happy  faces  throng  me  round, 
Familiar  to  my  eye  ;  yet  heart  and  mind  * 

In  vain  would  now  the  old  communion  find. 
Yc  were  as  living,  conscious  befnga,  then. 
With  whom  I  talked — but  I  have  talked  with  men  ! 
With  uncheered  sorrow,  with  cold  hearts  I  're  met ; 
Seen  honest  minds  by  hardened  crafl  beset ; 
Seen  hope  cast  down,  turn  deathly  pale  its  glow ; 
Seen  virtue  rare,  but  more  of  virtue's  show. 

Yet  there  was  one  true  heart :  that  heart  was  thine, 
Fond  Eromeline^ — O  God  \  it  once  was  mine. 
It  beats  no  more.     Cruel  and  fierce  the  blow 
That  struck  mo  down,  tliat  laid  my  spirit  low  ;— 
No  feeble  grief  that  sobs  itself  to  rest — 
Benumbing  gri6f,  and  horrors  filled  my  breast : 
Dark  death,  and  sorrow  dark,  and  terror  blind — 
They  made  my  soul  to  quail,  they  shook  my  mind —  • 

0  1  all  was  wild^ — wild  as  the  driving  wind.'   pp.  49,  50.       • 

The  two  poems  that  follow,  entitled  The  Hushand^s  and 
fif^s  Gravet  and  The  Dt/ing  Raven^  both  in  blank  verse, 
oliaracteristic  of  the  author,  and  fine  in  their  way.  Mr 
,  seems  to  gain  something  in  freedom  of  expression,  by 
tngiDg  rhyme  for  blank  verse,  and  to  lose  noibine;,  as  many 

1  do,  in  condensation  of  tliought.  There  are  two  pieces  in 
^  vohiine,  of  a  more  cheerful  cast,  The  Clump  of  Daisies^ 
^  Thr  Pleamre  Boat.     The  latter  is  sprightly  and  graceful, 

.  hwo  which   we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  can  earn 

,»  h'-  «•     With  the  following  stanzas  from  this  poem^ 

•  of  the  work. 
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*  Now»  like  the  gull  that  darts  for  prey. 

The  little  vessel  stoops ; 
Then,  rising,  shoots  along  her  way, 

Like  gulls  in  easy  swoops. 

The  sun-light  falling  on  her  sheet, 

It  glitters  tike  the  drill, 
SparkJing,  in  scorn  of  summer's  heat. 

High  yp  some  inountaLo  rilL 

The  winds  are  fresh — she  *s  driving  fast. 

Upon  the  bending  tide, 
The  crinkling  sail,  und  crinkling  mast, 

Go  with  her  side  by  side. 

Why  dies  away  the  breeze  so  soon  t 
Why  hangs  the  pennant  down  1 

The  sea  is  glas& — the  sun  at  noon, — 
— Nay,  lady,  do  not  frown  ; 

For,  sec,  the  winged  fisher's  plume 

Is  painted  on  the  sea. 
Below  *s  a  cheek  of  lovely  bloom. 

Whose  eyes  look  up  at  ihee  1 

She  smiles  ;  thou  need'st  must  smde  oo  her* 

And,  see,  beside  her  face 
A  rich,  while  cloud  that  doth  not  stir.-^^ 

What  beauty,  and  what  grace  1 

And  pictured  beach  of  yellow  sand, 

And  peaked  rock,  and   hili, 
Change  the  smooth  sea  to  fairy  land. — 

How  lovely  and  how  etlll  [ 

From  yonder  isle  the  thrasher's  flail 

Strikes  close  upon  the  ear  ; 
The  leaping  fish,  the  swinging  sail 

Of  that  far  sloop  sound  near* 

The  parting  sun  sends  out  a  glow 

Across  the  placid  bay, 
Touching  with  glory  all  the  show, — 

— A  breeze ! — Up  helm  ! — Away  1 ' 
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Abt.  Xni. — Cartas  Marruecat  y  Poaias  Sfleetat.  Por  < 
Coronel  Don  Jose  Cabai.30.  Nueva  Edicion  coo  NoU 
y  A  centos  de  Prosodia,  al  Uso  de  los  EstudiaDtes  en  la 
Academias,  Colegios  y  Universidades  de  los  Estados  Un' 
dos  de  la  America  Setentriooal.  Preparado,  revisido 
corregido  por  F.  Sales,  Instructor  de  Frances  y  Espafu 
en  la  Universidad  de  Harvard  en  Cambridge.  " 
1827,      Munroe  y  Francis.       12mo.  pp,  2B8. 

This  book  belongs  to  ml  elass,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  i 

Leiires  Persanes  of  Montesquieu,  and  Goldsmith's  Citizen  i 
the  World.  It  consists  of  letters  purporting  to  be  written 
an  intelligent  Moor,  whom  the  bve  of  knowledge  has  brougli 
from  Africa  to  Spain.  The  points  which  strike  him  in 
manners  and  institutions  of  this  country,  he  communicates  1 
his  friend  in  Africa.  He  is  assisted  in  his  observations  by  i 
well  informed  Spaniaj-d,  to  whom  he  resorts  ibr  informatio 
and  the  solution  of  dl^culties.  This  apparatus  of  means 
nishes  frequent  opportunities  for  satire  both  grave  and  gay, ; 
good  use  is  made  of  tliem. 

Don  Jose  Cadalso,  the  author  of  these  letters,  was  a  man 
very  respectable  standiog  among  the  later  writers  of  Spain 
He  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  born  in  1741,  of  an  ancient  and  no 
ble  family,  and  educated  In  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  ma 
ter  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  principal  modem  languages 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  England,  France,  Portuga" 
Germany,  and  Italy.     At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  returned 
home,  and  joined  the  Spanish  forces  tljen  employed  againa 
Portugal.     Doing  duly  as  sentinel  one  day  in  the  course  of  tin 
campaign,  he  met  with  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Engli ' 
troops,   engaged   in  assisting  the  Ponuguesef  and  add  res 
him  in  his  own  language  with  such  correctness  and  fluency,  tha 
he  believed  him  to  he  his  couatiyman,  and  gave  him  importan 
information  respecting  the  plans  of  the  allies.      Cadalso  con 
municated  this  to  his  genertd,  Coude  de  Aranda,  who  immed 
ately  appointed  him  his  aid-de-camj),  and  treated  him  ever  afte 
witli  marked  attention.    He  remained  in  the  army  till  his  death 
in  the   year   1782,  attentive   to  his  military  duties,  though  de- 
voted to  literature.     He  was  tlie  friend  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed writers  then  living  in  Spain,  and  by  bis  advice  and  example, 
contributed   much  to   bring  out  the  talents  of  several  among 
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them.  Beside  the  Cartas  JMarruecas  he  pybtished  a  satire 
called  Eruditos  a  la  Violeta^  id  ridtcti!e  of  the  superficial  acqui- 
sitkms  of  the  pretenders  to  universal  eriidition ;  a  tragedy, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  a  great  deal  of  favor  ; 
and  several  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  of  Odoi  de  mt  Ju- 
tenludy  which  are  liiglily  praised  In  the  biographical  noticCj  pre- 
fixed to  the  Madrid  edition  of  the  Cartas  Marrutcas,  He  was 
struck  by  a  shell  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and  died 
lamented  both  by  friends  and  foes. 

The  class  of  wrilm2;s  to  which  these  letters  belons;,  is  not 
very  numerous.  The  works  of  Goldsmith  and  Montescpiieu, 
memioned  above,  are  tlie  best  known,  and  the  first  of  their  kInrL 
EspridlaU  heiiers^  by  Southey,  are  jo  some  measure  simihir. 
They  are,  however,  much  more  a  book  of  travels,  and  nnich 
less  one  of  satire  and  moral  rellection,  than  the  letters  of  Gold- 
emitb,  Montesquieu,  or  Cadalso.  The  idea  of  ansuniing 
SI  foreign  character  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  ont!'s 
own  countrymen,  is  a  happy  one.  *  What  will  t^ie  world 
think  of  U3  ? '  is  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  nations,  as  well  as 
bdividuals;  and  an  author,  who  can  conceite  with  spirit 
tlie  views  of  a  foreign  observer,  makes  himself  a  representative 
of  this  dreaded  tribunal,  and  gives  to  his  sutire  much  the  same 
piquancy,  as  if  it  were  really  of  foreign  origin.  Moreover,  he 
ean  utter  much  plainer  truths,  than  would  be  allowed,  if  he 
wrote  in  his  own  character,  A  certain  amount  of  prejudice, 
ID  faiH>r  of  the  institutions  and  usages  of  liis  own  country,  is 
(Expected  from  cv^ry  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  the  character 
of  a  native,  and  no  writer  is  perinilted  to  shake  it  otf.  The 
cause  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of  the  toleration  of  each 
other's  weaknesses,  required  of  individuals  ljvit>g  in  the  snme 
family.  Domestic  comfort  demands  tlie  one,  and  social  com- 
ibft  tlie  other,  individuals  thrown  toe^ether  in  society  must 
arfore  much  that  they  cannot  approve.  Human  life  is  made 
op  of  compromises.  This  is  as  true  in  the  case  of  a  communi- 
ty as  of  a  family.  E^^ery  rcHecting  man  sees  many  subjects  of 
censure  in  the  society  around  him,  which  he  thinks  it  inexpcdi 
cat  to  attack,  contenting  himself  with  the  thought,  that.perfec-, 
tion  is  not  to  be  expected  from  human  nature,  and  tlial  some 
thing  is  to  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Now  a  writer,  wlio,  like  the  author  before  us,  assumes  a  for- 
eign character,  and  portrays  with  truth  the  ideas  which  a  stran- 
would  form  of  the  customs  and  institutious  of  his  country, 
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to  a  certain  degree  receiTes  the  same  forbearance,  and  is  re- 
garded with  the  same  interest,  as  if  he  were  retJIy  what  he 
pretends  to  be.  If  his  reflections  are  such  as  would  be  natural 
to  a  foreigner,  his  countr}'men  cannot  help  feeling,  that  thejr 
are,  in  some  measure,  indications  of  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
or  at  least  of  what  the  world  would  think,  if  the  world  knew 
them.  The  influence,  which  this  gives  him,  he  can  turn  to 
much  account.  Having  a  far  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  character  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  than  can  be 
acquired  by  a  stranger,  he  can  bring  the  feeUng  of  defereoee 
to  the  world's  opinion  to  bear  upon  many  particulars,  which 
must  escape  the  notice  of  foreigners.  A  work  of  this  kind  may 
therefore  be  made,  by  a  man  of  talents,  highly  interesting  and 
useful. 

If  the  Cartas  Marruecas  be  inferior  to  the  lAtiret  Per" 
$ane»j  or  The  Citizen  of  the  Worlds  still  it  is  a  work  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit,  and  touches  with  nice  judgment,  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  Preface  to  the  Madrid  edition,  upon  ^  the  faults  of 
contemporary  writers,  the  neglected  education  of  the  Spanish 
youth,  and  the  absurd  and  injurious  customs  prevailing  among 
the  people.' 

A  lively  picture  is  given,  in  one  of  the  earlier  letters,  of  t 
young  Spaniard,  who  had  been  left  to  grow  up  without  pruning* 
Nunc,  the  Spanish  friend  of  Gazel,  ^e  Moor,  tells  him  that 
taking  a  ride  one  day,  near  Cadiz,  he  lost  his  way  on  a  mountain. 
While  he  was  endeavoring  to  regain  tlie  path,  he  met  a  young 
man  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  well  dressed  and  mounted, 
and  of  agreeable  manners.  Nuno  being  far  out  of  his  way, 
and  the  night  coming  on,  the  young  man  invited  him  home.    . 

'  As  we  were  leaving  the  mountain,'  says  NuHo,  *  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  asked  my  companion  if 
any  ship-timber  was  cut  there.  "  I  know  nothing  about  it," 
replied  he,  "  you  must  inquire  of  my  uncle,  the  grand  master. 
He  talks  all  day  lonff  about  ships,  fire-ships,  frigates,  and  galleys. 
Heaven  preserve  usT  how  tedious  the  good  gentleman  is.  Many 
is  the  time  I  have  heard  him  tell  of  the  battle  of  Toulon,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Princess,  and  the  Glorious,  the  disposition  of  Leso's 
ships  before  Carthagcna,  with  a  voice  that  age  and  want  of  teeth 
had  made  tremulous.  My  head  is  full  of  Dutch  and  English 
admirals.  Nothing  would  tempt  him  to  omit  his  nightly  prayers 
to  St  Telmo,  for  the  safety  of  sailors.  These  are  followed  by  a 
long  talk  about  the  dangers  of  the  sea  ;  then  comes  a  story  of  tht 
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loss  of  a  whole  fleet,  I  do  not  know  what  one,  on  which  occa- 
Bion  the  old  gentleman  escaped  by  swimmiQg ;  after  this  we 
naturally  have  an  episode  on  the  advantages  of  knowing  how  to 
«wim." ' 

The  young  man  goes  on  for  some  time  with  this  tirade 
against  his  yncle,  till 

•  At  length,*  continues  the  narrator,  *  we  entered  on  a  wide 
plain,  with  two  villages  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  *' A 
beautiful  piece  of  ground/'  said  I  'Mbr  arranging  sixty  thousand 
men  in  order  of  battle."  **  You  must  talk  to  my  cousin,  the 
cadet  in  the  Guards,  about  the  matter/'  said  he,  with  great  non- 
chulanrt.  **lle  knows  every  engagement  that  has  been  fought 
since  the  good  angels  routed  the  bad  ;  and  lliul  is  not  a!I,  for  he 
can  tell  you  tlie  reasons  of  every  victory,  every  defeat,  and  every 
drawn  buttle.  He  has  spent  I  do  not  know  how  many  doubloons 
already  on  mathematical  instruments,  and  has  a  trtink  lull  of 
drafts,  as  he  calls  them,  which  are  ugly  prints  without  heads  or 
bodies/'  I  gave  up  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  remarked,  '*  It 
cannot  be  far  ffom  here  ihal  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  lime  of 
Don  Rodrigo,  which  cost  us  so  dear,  us  liistory  tells  its/*  *'  His- 
tory !  *'  said  he,  **  1  wish  my  brother,  tlie  Canon  of  Seville,  was 
with  us.  I  never  troubled  n>y  head  about  it,  for  Providence  has 
given  mc  in  him  a  walking  library  of  all  the  histories  in  tlie  world. 
He  could  tell  you  the  color  of  the  coat  that  king  San  Fernando 
wore  when  he  took  SevUIe.** 

'  We  had  now  almost  reached  the  farmhouse,  nnd  the  young 
man  had  not  answered  a  single  important  question  that  1  had 
asked  him.  My  natural  frankness  led  me  to  inr|uire  how  he  liad 
been  educated.  '*  Just  as  it  suited  mysell;  and  my  mother,  and 
^andfather,  an  old  gonlleman  who  loved  me  as  the  npple  of  his 
eye.  He  died  at  about  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a 
captain  of  lancers  under  Charles  the  Second,  in  whose  jmlace  he 
i*'as  educated.  My  father  wished  me  to  study,  but  he  had  not 
mnch  authority,  and  died  moreover  when  1  was  very  youngs 
without  even  having  haid  the  pleasure  of  seeing  mc  learn  to  write. 
However,  a  tutor  was  obtained  for  mc,  and  matters  began  to 
look  serious,  when  a  little  accident  occurred,  and  disarranged 
the  whole  scheme."  *'  What  were  his  first  lessons/*  said  \, 
'*  None  at  all,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  **  I  could  read  a  romance, 
ftnd  play  a  seguidilla.  What  more  does  a  gentleman  want  to 
learn  T  My  tutor  wished  me  to  go  deeper,  but  he  had  to  smart 
for  it.  The  case  was  this-  I  had  met  some  friends  at  a  cattle- 
lird.  He  knew  it,  and  must  needs  come  in  to  interrupt  my 
pletsure.     Ho  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  the  herdsmen  were 
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teaching  roe  how  to  handle  a  stick.  His  ill  luck  could  not  have 
brought  him  at  a  worse  moment.  He  had  not  spoken  two  wordsi 
when  1  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  opened  it  like  an 
orange  ;  and  thanks  to  the  man  who  held  me,  for  I  had  intended 
to  belabor  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  ten  year  old  bull,  but  consid- 
ering it  was  the  first  time,  I  let  him  go  with  what  1  had  given  him. 
Every  body  cried  out,  **  Long  life  to  the  young  gentleman,"  and 
even  Uncle  Gregory,  who  is  a  man  of.  few  words,  exclaimed^  **  Yoa 
have  done  the  business  like  an  angel."  "  Who  is  Unde  Grego* 
ry  1 "  said  I,  astonished  that  he  could  approve  such  insolence. 
**  Uncle  Gregory  is  a  butcher  in  the  city,  who  accompanies  us  Iq 
all  our  merry  bouts ;  we  should  not  know  how  to  get  on  with- 
out him." 

*  While  he  was  giving  me  an  account  of  Uncle  Gregory,  and 
other  respectable  personages,  we  arrived  at  the  house,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  a  company  of  young  men  assembled  there,  all  of 
whom  were  friends  or  rclatious  of  my  companion,  of  the  same  ace, 
rank,  and  breeding  with  himself  They  were  going  on  a  shootmg 
excursion  the  next  morning,  and  passed  the  night  in  playing  ciurds, 
supping,  singing,  and  dancing,  till  the  hour  should  arrive  for 
setting  out ;  their  merriment  being  enlivened  by  a  band  of  gypsies, 
whom  they  had  fallen  in  with,  and  joined  to  their  party.  Here  I 
had  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Uncle  Gregory. 
He  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  hoarse  voicei 
large  whiskers,  rotundity  of  person,  continual  oaths,  and  rude 
manners.  His  business  was  to  make  and  light  cigars,  trim  the 
lamps,  beat  time  while  the  livelier  members  of  the  party  were 
dancing,  and  drink  to  their  health  in  huge  draughts  of  wine. 
Knowing  that  I  was  tired,  they  made  me  sit  down  to  supper  im- 
mediately, and  aflerwards  carried  me  into  a  separate  apartment 
to  sleep,  ordering  a  boy,  who  belonged  to  the  farmhouse,  to  call 
me  in  the  morning,  and  guide  me  to  the  road.  To  relate  all  that 
was  said  and  done  by  these  youngsters,  would  be  impossible  and 
improper.  I  shall  only  say,  that  the  smoke  of  the  cigars,  the 
bawling  of  Uncle  Gregory,  the  general  buzz  from  so  many  voices, 
the  rattle  of  the  castanets,  the  harsh  tones  of  the  guitar,  the 
sqeaking  of  the  gypsies,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  discord 
of  the  singers,  would  not  allow  me  to  close  my  eyes  during  the 
whole  night.  In  the  morning  I  mounted  my  horse,  saying  to 
myself, "  This  is  the  way  in  which  a  body  of  young  men  are  grow« 
ing  up,  who  might  do  the  state  good  service,  if  their  educatioii 
were  equal  to  their  talents."  ' 

Another  letter  illustrates  the  fondness  with  which  a  Spaniard 
cherishes  the  idea  of  a  noble  descent,  tliough  his  nobility  may 
be  his  only  inheritance. 
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*  We  Moors  have  no  idea  of  what  is  here  called  hereditary  no- 
hitttj,  so  that  I  cannot  expect  you  to  uiidfrsiatid  nie,  whoo  I  ie!l 
joa,  ihat  in  Spain,  there  are  not  only  noble  families,  but  whole 
provinces,  where  every  man  is  born  a  noble,  I,  myself,  who  am 
on  die  spot,  cannot  comprehend  iu  1  will  give  you  an  example, 
but  you  will  only  be  ihc  more  puzzled. 

•  A  few  days  since,  wishing  to  visit  my  friend  NuHo,  who  was 
«ick,  I  inquired  if  the  coach  was  ready.  They  toid  me,  No.  Half 
&n  hour  after,  1  made  ihe  same  inquiry,  and  received  the  same 
answer*  When  another  half  hour  had  elapsed^  I  nuked  the  same 
question,  and  was  answered  as  before.  Shortly  after,  they  told  rnc 
that  the  coach  was  ready,  but  that  the  coachman  was  busy,  *^  About 
what  1  '*  said  I,  and  began  to  go  down  stairs,  when  I  was  met  by 
the  roan  himsielf,  who  let  me  into  the  secret,  saying,  "  Though 
t  coachman^  I  am  a  noble ;  some  of  my  vassals  bein^  in  town, 
they  were  unwilling  to  return  home  without  having  had  the  plea- 
sure of  kissing  my  hand.  Tliis  has  detained  roe,  but  now  1  am 
at  leisure  ;  where  shall  we  ^o  ? ''  As  he  spoke,  he  took  his  seal, 
and  brought  the  coach  lo  the  door.' 

The  foUowing  letter  will  Eiflbrd  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wri- 
ter's humor. 

'  Among  tJio  words  which  my  friend  intends  to  put  into  his 
Dictionary,  the  word  virfonj  is  one  of  tho!*e  which  most  require 
ejtpJaualion,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  in  modern  ga- 
scttea.  **  During  the  wliole  course  of  the  last  war,"  said  Nuiio  to 
me,  **  I  was  reading  Gazettes  and  Mercuries,  and  never  could 
undcTstaod  which  side  beat,  and  which  was  beaten.  The  very 
battles  in  which  I  was  presetit,  lost  their  di.'^tinctncss,  after  I  hid 
read  the  accounts  of  them  in  the  public  journals.  I  never  knew 
when  we  ought  losing  Tc  Ihum,  m  whQu  Miserere.  Thecom- 
moo  course  in  these  cases  is  the  following.  A  bloody  buttle 
takes  place  between  two  large  armies,  and  one  or  both  are  cut  to 
pieces  ;  but  each  general  sends  home  a  pompous  account  of  it, 
The  party  wiiicli  has  the  advantage,  however  slight  that  may  be, 
transmits  a  statement  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  cannons,  standards,  kettle-drums,  and 
Imggage- waggons  taken.  The  victory  is  announced  at  his  court 
with  Tt  Dtttmf,  illuminations,  rinjringof  bells;  6lc.  The  other 
writes  home,  that  the  atfair  was  iriHjng,  not  a  battle,  but  a  short  skir- 
mish of  little  importance  ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's  great 
Bupetiority  in  nutid)crs,  he  did  not  refuse  to  meet  him  ;  that  the 
kiog^s  troops  did  wonders  ;  that  the  engagement  ended  at  the  ap- 
proteh  of  night,  and  that,  ui*  will  ins  to  expose  his  troops  to  the 
chances 
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from  the  field.   On  receiving  these  despatches,  7*e  Deum  is  8un|^, 
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and  the  final  and  terrible  retrawtiou  of  his  goiki  are  Tidiy  wdl 
managed.  The  incidents  are  atroogljr  ooDoeiTed,  and  brou^ 
before  the  reader,  with  great  distinctness  ot  paintn^.  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  that  the  rough  brutali^  ot  the  Buocanneer^ 
character  is  sometimes  brought  out  so  broadly,  as  to  hare  rather 
an  unpleasing  effect.  Yet  nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be 
better  in  its  way,  than  the  passage  in  ^prfiich  his  remorse  is 
described,  after  it  had  finaUy  mastered  and  subdued  his  spirit 

*  He  views  the  ships  that  come  and  go^ 

Looking  so  like  to  living  things. 

O !  't  is  a  proud  and  gallant  show 

Of  bright  and  broad^spread  wings 
Flinging  a  glory  ixHind  them,  as  they  keep 
Their  coarse  right  onward  through  the  unsounded  deq>. 

And  where  the  far-off  sand-bars  lift 

Tbeir  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line. 

The  breakers  shout,  and  leap,  and  shift. 

And  send  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air;  then  rush  to  mimic  strife : — 
Glad  creatures  of  the  sea !  How  all  seems  life ! — 

But  not  to  Lee.     He  sits  alone ; 

No  fellowship  nor  joy  for  him. 

Borne  down  by  wo,  he  makes  no  moan, 

Tboagh  tears  will  sometimes  dim 
That  asking  eye. — O,  how  his  worn  thoughts  craTO-— 
Not  joy  again,  but  rest  within  the  grave. 

The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  mist 

That  lies  so  heavy  off  the  shore. 

Scarce  seen  the  running  breakers ; — list 

Their  dull  and  smother^  roar  ! 
Lee  hearkens  to  their  voice. — "  I  hear,  I  hear 
You  call. — Not  yet ! — I  know  my  time  is  near  !  " 

And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shape, 

Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost, — 

Enormous  thing  ! — There  's  no  escape ; 

'T  is  close  upon  the  coast 
Lee  kneels,  but  cannot  pray. — Why  mock  him  so  ? 
The  ship  has  cleared  the  fog*  I^^i  ^^  her  go ! 

A  sweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  nights, 
Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song. 
Its  tones  come  winding  up  those  heights, 
Telling  of  wo  and  wrong ; 
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And  be  mtlat  iisteo  till  the  etars  grow  dim» 
The  song  that  gende  voioe  doth  sing  to  lam, 

O,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 

Shautd  bind  the  soul  with  bands  of  fear ; 

That  strains  to  sootlie  a  litttc  chiJdi 

The  man  should  dread  to  hear ! 
But  sin  hath  broke  the  world's  sweet  peace — un strung 
The  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angels  sung* 

In  thick,  dark  nights  he  ^d  take  his  seat 

High  up  the  cllfls,  and  feel  them  shake, 

As  swung  the  sea  with  heavy  beat 

Below — and  hear  it  break 
With  savage  roari  then  pause  and  gather  strength. 
And  then,  come  tumbling  in  its  swollen  length. 

But  thou  no  more  shall  haunt  the  beach, 

Nor  ait  upon  the  toll  cliff's  crown, 

Nor  go  the  round  of  all  that  reach, 

Nor  feebly  sit  thee  down, 
Watching  the  swaying  weeds ;— another  day, 
And  thou  It  have  gone  far  hence  that  dreadful  way/  pp«  36-38. 

The  next  poem,  eniitlod  The  Changes  ofHame/is  ofamore 
humble  character,  and  with  less  action  in  tins  narrative,  but  it 
pleases  us  more  llian  the  first.  It  Is  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and 
reminds  us  very  strongly  of  the  poetry  of  Crabbe.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  such  a  tale  as  his  might  have  written,  with  more  fancy,  it 
B  true,  more  wamiih  of  colon n 2;,  a  deeper  and  more  contin- 
ued pathos,  and  more  delicacy  01  style ;  but  with  all  his  skill  of 
minute  and  graphic  description,  his  intermixture  of  dialogue,  a 
good  deal  of  his  pecuKar  rhythm,  and  a  few  of  his  harsh  inver- 
sions. Ever>^  part  of  this  litde  story  is  imbued  with  a  deep 
sadnes.  One  who  has  long  wandered  in  foreign  lands,  returns 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  residence  of  his  early  youth, 
and  finds  every  thing  changed.  He  inquires  for  those  whom 
he  once  knew ;  he  is  sbown  an  insane  woman,  wliom  he  re- 
membered as  a  blooming  maiden ;  and  is  told  a  tale  of  love, 
misfonune,  and  death.  We  should  spoil  it  by  attempting  to  give 
its  particulars  m  our  prose.  The  following  are  among  the 
introductory  lines, 

*  How  like  eternity  doth  nature  seem 
To  life  of  man*— that  short  and  fitful  dream ! 
I  look  around  me ; — no  where  can  I  trace 
LdDfia  of  decay  that  mark  our  human  race. 
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These  are  tbe  mur muring  waters,  these  the  flowers 
I  mused  o'er  in  my  earlier,  better  hours. 
Like  sounds  and  scents  of  yesterday  they  come. — 
Long  years  have  past  since  this  was  last  my  home ! 
And  I  am  weaki  and  toil-worn  is  my  frame ; 
But  all  this  vale  shuts  in  is  still  the  same : 
*T  is  I  alone  am  changed ;  they  know  me  not : 
I  feel  a  stranger — or  as  one  forgot. 

The  breeze  that  cooled  my  warm  and  youthful  brow, 
Breathes  the  same  freshness  on  its  wrinkles  now. 
The  leaves  that  flung  around  me  sun  and  shade, 
While  gazing  idly  on  them,  as  they  played, 
Are  holding  yet  their  frolic  in  the  air  \ 
The  motion,  joy,  and  beauty  slil!  arc  there*- 
But  not  for  me ! — I  look  tipon  the  ground  ; 
Myriads  of  happy  faces  throng  me  round, 
Familiar  to  my  eye  ;  yet  heart  and  mind 
la  vain  would  now  the  old  communion  find. 
Yc  were  as  living,  conscious  beings,  then, 
With  whom  I  talked — but  I  have  talked  with  men  ! 
With  uncheered  sorrow,  with  cold  hearts  I  've  met ; 
Seen  honest  mmds  by  hardened  crail  beset ; 
Seen  hoi>e  cast  down,  turn  deathly  pale  its  glow  ; 
Seen  virtue  rare,  but  more  of  viriue's  show. 

Yet  there  was  one  true  heart :  that  heart  was  thine» 
Foud  Emmeliue — OGodi  it  once  was  mine. 
It  beats  no  more.     Cruel  and  fierce  the  blow 
That  struck  mo  down,  that  laid  my  spirit  low ; — 
No  feeble  grief  that  sobs  itself  to  rest- 
Benumbing  gri^f,  and  horrors  filled  my  breast : 
Dark  death,  and  sorrow  dark,  and  terror  blind — 
They  made  my  soul  to  quail,  they  shook  my  mind — 
O  !  all  was  wild — wild  as  the  driving  wind.'   pp.  49,  50. 

The  two  poems  that  follow,  entitled  The  HuAandh  and 
Wife*s  Grave,  and  The  Di/ing  Raven,  both  in  blank  verse, 
are  characteristic  of  the  author,  and  fine  in  tlieir  way.  Mr 
Dana  seeras  to  gain  something  in  freedom  of  expression,  by 
'  exchanging  rhyme  for  blank  verse,  and  to  lose  nothing,  as  roany 
poets  do,  in  condensation  of  thought.  There  are  two  pieces  in  ^ 
the  volume,  of  a  more  cheerful  cast,  The  Chimp  ofDaisiesi 
and  The  Pleasure  Boat,  The  latter  is  sprightly  and  gracefuf 
a  praise  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  can  earn 
when  he  pleases.  Witli  ilie  following  stanzas  from  tliis  poenit 
W0  take  our  leave  of  the  work. 
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*  Now,  like  the  gull  ttoat  darts  for  prey, 

The  little  vessel  stoops  ; 
Then,  rising,  shoots  along  her  way, 

Like  gulls  in  easy  swoops.  * 

The  san-light  falling  on  her  sheet, 

It  glitters  like  the  tlrifl, 
Sparkliiig,  in  scorn  of  summer's  beat, 

High  up  some  mounlaiu  riA. 

The  winds  are  fresh — she 's  driving  fast* 

Upon  the  bending  tide, 
The  crinkling  sail,  and  crinkling  mast, 

Go  with  her  side  by  side. 

Why  dies  away  the  breeze  so  soon  1 
Why  hangs  the  pennant  down  1 

The  sea  is  glass — the  sun  at  noon.^ — 
— Nay,  lady,  do  not  frown  j 

For,  see,  the  winged  fisher's  plume 

Is  painted  on  the  sea. 
Below  's  a  cheek  of  lovely  bloom* 

Whose  eyes  look  up  at  thee  1 

She  smiles  ;  thou  need'st  must  smile  on  hen 

And,  sec,  beside  her  face 
A  rich,  white  cloud  that  doth  not  atin^- 

What  beauty,  and  what  grace  I 

And  pictured  beach  of  yellow  sand, 

And  peaked  rock,  and  hill, 
Change  the  smooth  sea  lo  fairy  land, — 

How  lovely  and  how  still ! 

From  yonder  isle  the  thrasher's  flail 

Strikes  close  upon  the  ear  ; 
The  leaping  fish^  the  swinging  sail 

Of  that  far  sloop  sound  near. 

The  parting  sun  sends  out  a  glow 

Across  the  placid  bay, 
Touching  with  glory  all  the  show. — 

^A  breeze  I — Up  helm  ! — Away  I* 
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Abt.  Xin. — Cartas  Marmtcas  y  Potsioi  Selectai.     Per  i 
Coronel  Don  Jose  Cadalso.      Nuera  Edicion  cod  Noll 
y  Acentos  de  Prosodia,  al  Uso  de  los  Esludiantes  en 
Academias,  Colegios  y  Universidades  de  los  Estados  Uii 
dos  de  la  America  Seteatrional*      Preparado,  revisido 
corregido  por  F.  Sales,  Instructor  de  Frances  y  Espafia 
en  la  Universidad  de  Harvard  en  Cambridge*      Bosto 
1827.      Munroe  y  Francis-       12mo.  pp-  288. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  i 
Ijettrei  Persanes  of  Montesquieu,  and  Goldsmith's   Citizen 
the  World.     It  coDStsis  of  letters  purporting  to  be  written 
an  intelligent  Moor,  whom  the  Love  of  knowledge  has  brougfa 
from  Africa  to  Spain.     The  points  which  strike  him  in 
manners  and  institutions  of  this  country,  he  oommunieates  i 
bis  friend  in  Africa*     He  is  assisted  Ixx  his  ohs^vations  , 
well  infonned  Spaniard,  to  whom  he  resorts  for  infor 
and  the  soluiion  of  difficulties-     This  apparatus  of  means 
nishes  frequent  opportunities  for  satire  both  grave  and  gay, ! 
good  use  is  made  of  them. 

Don  Jose  Cadalso,  the  author  of  these  letters,  was  a  man  i 
very  respectable  standing  among  the  later  writers  of  Spain 
He  was  analive  of  Cadiz,  born  in  1741,  of  an  ancient  and  na 
ble  family,  and  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  made  iiiraself  ma 
ter  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  principal  modern  languages 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  England,  France,  Portuga" 
Germany,  and  Italy.     At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  retume 
^home,  and  joined  the  Spanish  forces  then  employed  again 
I  PonugaL     Doing  duly  as  senlinel  one  day  in  the  course  of  l" 
i-eampaign,  he  met  with  an  officer  belonging  to  the  En2;lii 
[troops,   engaged   in  assisting  the  Portuguese,  and  addresse 
I  him  in  bis  own  language  wiib  such  correctness  and  fluency,  that 
he  believed  him  to  be  his  couairj-man,  and  gave  him  importan^H 
information  respecting  the  plans  of  the  allies*      Cadalso  conv^f 
muoicated  this  to  his  general,  Conde  de  Aran  da,  who  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  marked  attention.    He  remained  in  the  army  till  his  deati^jfl 
m  the  year   1782,  attentive  to  his  military  duties,  though  de-^^ 
voted  to  literature.     He  was  the  friend  of  the  most  distinguish^ 
ed  writers  then  living  in  Spain,  and  by  bis  advice  and  example, 
coniributied   much  to   bring  out  the  talents  of  several  among 
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them.  Beside  the  Cartas  Mamtecm  he  published  a  satire 
ceiled  Emditos  h  la  Violeta^  in  ridicule  of  t!ie  superficial  acqoi- 
sitions  of  tlie  preienders  to  universal  erudition  ;  a  tragedy, 
which  does  not  appear  (o  hare  niet  with  a  great  deal  of  favor  ; 
and  several  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  of  Ocio$  de  mi  Ju- 
rentudy  which  are  highly  praised  in  the  biosjraphical  notice,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Madrid  edition  of  the  Cartas  Alarntecas.  He  was 
struck  by  a  shell  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and  died 
lamented  hoth  hy  fiiends  and  foes* 

The  class  of  writings  to  wfiich  these  letters  helong,  is  not 
very  numerous.  The  works  of  Goldsmidi  and  Montestpiieu, 
menttotied  above,  are  the  hesi  known,  and  the  firstof  tlieir  kind. 
EspriellaU  Letters^  by  Southey,  are  in  some  measure  similar. 
They  are,  however,  much  more  a  book  of  travels,  aud  much 
less  one  of  satire  and  moral  reflection,  than  tfie  letters  of  Gold- 
smith, Montesquieu,  or  Cadalso*  Tl»e  idea  of  assuming 
a  foreign  character  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  one's 
owii  countrymen,  is  a  happy  one,  '  What  will  the  world 
think  of  113  ?'  is  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  nations,  as  well  as 
mdividuals;  and  an  author,  who  can  conceive  with  spirit 
llie  views  of  a  foreign  observer,  makes  himself  a  representative 
of  this  dreaded  tribunal,  and  gives  to  his  satire  much  the  same 
piquancy,  as  if  it  were  really  of  foreign  origin.  Moreover,  he 
caii  utter  inucli  plainer  truths,  than  would  be  allowed,  if  he 
wrote  in  his  own  character.  A  certain  amount  of  prtgudice, 
in  favor  of  the  institutions  and  usages  of  his  own  country,  is 
expected  from  every  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  the  character 
of  a  rrntive,  and  no  writer  is  pennilted  to  shake  it  olF.  Tlie 
cause  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of  the  tolcralion  of  each 
other's  weaknesses,  recjnircd  of  iudividuuls  living  m  the  same 

lily.  Domestic  condbrt  demands  tire  one,  and  social  com- 
the  oilier.  Individuals  thrown  together  in  society  must 
mdme  iDUch  that  tliey  cannot  approve*  Human  life  is  made 
up  of  compromises.  This  is  as  true  in  the  case  of  a  communi- 
ty as  of  a  family.  Every  rcllecting  man  sees  many  subjects  of 
censure  in  the  society  around  him,  which  he  thinks  it  inexpedi 
em  to  attack,  contenting  himself  with  the  thought,  that  perfec- 
tion is  not  to  be  expected  from  human  nature,  and  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  borne  for  ilie  sake  of  peace. 

Now  a  writer,  who,  like  the  author  before  us,  assumes  a  for- 
t%D  character,  and  portrays  with  truth  the  ideas  which  a  stran- 
ger would  form  of  the  customs  and  histitutions  of  his  country, 
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to  a  certain  degree  receives  the  same  forbearance,  and  is  re- 
garded with  the  same  interest,  as  if  he  were  really  what  he 
pretends  to  be.  If  his  reflections  are  such  as  would  be  natural 
to  a  foreigner,  his  countrj'^men  cannot  help  feeling,  that  they 
are,  in  some  measure,  indications  of  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
or  at  least  of  what  the  world  would  think,  if  the  world  knew 
them.  The  influence,  which  this  gives  him,  he  can  turn  to 
much  account.  Having  a  far  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  character  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  than  can  be 
acquired  by  a  stranger,  he  can  bring  the  feeling  of  deference 
to  the  world's  opinion  to  bear  upon  many  particulars,  which 
must  escape  the  notice  of  foreigners.  A  work  of  this  kind  may 
therefore  be  made,  by  a  man  of  talents,  highly  interesting  and 
useful. 

If  the  Cartas  Marruecas  be  inferior  to  the  Lettres  Per" 
sanesj  or  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  still  it  is  a  work  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit,  and  touches  with  nice  judgment,  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  Preface  to  the  Madrid  edition,  upon  ^  the  faults  of 
contemporary  writers,  the  neglected  education  of  the  Spanish 
youth,  and  the  absurd  and  injurious  customs  prevailing  amcHig 
the  people.' 

A  lively  picture  is  given,  in  one  of  the  earlier  letters,  of  a 
young  Spaniard,  who  had  been  left  to  grow  up  without  pruning. 
Nuno,  the  Spanish  friend  of  Gazel,  the  Moor,  tells  him  that 
taking  a  ride  one  day,  near  Cadiz,  he  lost  his  way  on  a  mountain. 
While  he  was  endeavoring  to  regain  the  path,  he  met  a  young 
man  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  well  dressed  and  mounted, 
and  of  agreeable  manners.  Nuno  being  far  out  of  his  way, 
and  the  night  coming  on,  the  young  man  invited  him  home.    . 

'  As  we  were  leaving  the  mountain,'  says  NuSo,  *  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  asked  my  companion  if 
any  ship-timber  was  cut  there.  "  I  know  nothing  about  it," 
replied  he,  "  you  must  inquire  of  my  uncle,  the  grand  master. 
He  talks  all  day  long  about  ships,  fire-ships,  frigates,  and  galleys. 
Heaven  preserve  usT  how  tedious  the  good  gentleman  is.  Many 
is  the  time  I  have  heard  him  tell  of  the  battle  of  Toulon,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Princess,  and  the  Glorious,  the  disposition  of  Leso's 
ships  before  Carthagcna,  with  a  voice  that  age  and  want  of  teeth 
had  made  tremulous.  My  head  is  full  of  Dutch  and  English 
admirals.  Nothing  would  tempt  him  to  omit  his  nightly  prayers 
to  St  Telmo,  for  the  safety  of  sailors.  These  are  followed  by  a 
long  talk  about  the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  then  comes  a  story  of  tht 
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loss  of  a  whole  fleet,  I  do  not  know  whut  onei  on  which  occa- 
gion  llie  old  genlleman  escaped  by  swimming  ;  after  this  we 
naturally  have  an  episode  on  the  advantages  of  knowing  how  to 
Awim.'* ' 

The  young  man  goes  on  for  some  time  with  this  tirade 
against  his  uncle,  till 

'  At  length/  continues  the  narrator,  *  we  entered  on  a  wide 
plain,  with  two  villages  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other*  **  A 
beautiful  piece  of  ground,"  said  I  "for  arrauging  sixty  thousand 
men  in  order  of  hattic/'  **  You  must  talk  to  my  cousin,  the 
cadet  in  the  Guards^  about  the  matter,*'  eaid  he,  with  great  jtan- 
chalnnrt.  **  He  knowa  every  engagement  that  has  becji  fought 
since  the  good  augels  routed  tlie  bad  ;  and  that  is  not  all,  for  he 
can  te!l  you  the  reasons  of  every  victory,  every  defeat*  and  every 
drawn  battle.  lie  has  spent  I  do  not  kuovv  how  many  doubloons 
already  on  mathemalical  instrument?,  and  has  a  trunk  full  of 
drafts,  as  he  calls  them^  which  are  ugly  p>rints  without  heads  or 
bodies."  I  gave  up  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  remarked,  '*  It 
cannot  be  far  fioin  here  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  time  of 
Don  Rodrigo,  which  cost  us  so  dear,  as  history  tells  us."  "  His- 
tory ! "  said  ho,  **  1  wish  njy  brother,  the  Canon  of  Seville,  was 
with  us*  I  never  troubled  my  head  about  it,  for  Providence  lias 
given  me  in  liim  a  walking  hbrary  of  all  the  histories  in  the  world* 
He  could  tell  you  the  color  of  the  coat  that  king  San  Fernando 
wore  when  he  tfiok  ^Sevilk^" 

*  We  had  now  almost  reached  the  farmhouse,  and  the  young 
man  had  not  answered  a  single  irnjiortant  question  that  I  had 
ftiked  him.  My  natural  frankness  led  me  to  intjuire  how  he  had 
been  educated.  *' Ju5l  as  it  suited  myself,  and  my  molber,  and 
grandfather,  an  old  gentleman  who  loved  me  as  the  npple  of  his 
eve.  He  died  at  about  a  hundred  years  of  uge.  He  liad  been  a 
captain  of  lancers  under  Charles  the  Second,  in  whose  palace  he 
Was  educated.  My  father  wished  me  to  study,  hut  he  bad  not 
much  authority,  and  died  moreover  when  I  was  very  young, 
without  even  having  bud  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  learn  to  write. 
However,  a  tutor  was  obtained  for  rne^  and  matters  began  to 
look  serious,  when  a  little  accident  occurred,  and  disarranged 
the  whole  scheme."  ^^  What  were  his  first  lessons,"  said  L 
"  None  at  all,'*  replied  the  young  man ;  '*  1  could  read  a  romance, 
ind  play  a  seguidilla.  What  more  does  a  gentleman  want  to 
learn  1  My  tutor  wished  me  to  go  deeper,  but  he  had  to  smart 
Ibf  it*  The  case  was  thib.  1  had  met  some  friends  at  a  cattle- 
yaxd.  He  knew  it,  and  must  needs  come  in  to  interrupt  my 
pkaJure.     Ho  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  the  herdsmen  were 
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it  contained,  and  which  was  attributed  by  some  to  Schiller,  and 
by  others  to  Gothe,  was  relinquished  in  1800.  The  historj  of 
many  of  these  productions,  although  published  in  the  most  in- 
viting form,  and  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  appears  to 
have  been  amilar.  Yet  one  of  these  books  of  selections 
(BlumerUese)  enjoyed  a  more  lasting  success.  It  was  edited 
by  Burger  and  Voss,  irom  1770  to  1776,  continued  by  Bur- 
ger alone  till  1794,  and  afterwards  by  Cari  Reinbard,  till  1803« 
Anthologies  have,  however,  gradually  got  out  of  vogue  among 
the  Germans,  and  a  great  variety  of  modes  have  b^sn  devised 
to  revive  the  interest  of  readers  generally  in  the  annual  pub- 
lications, which  they  had  frequently  constituted.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  ornamented  by  engravings  of  scenes  from  the 
most  popular  dramas  of  Schiller,  Gothe,  and  other  favorite 
authors. 

Shak^eare,  who  is  perhaps  as  much  read,  and  as  well 
understood  in  Germany  as  in  England,  has  furnished  the  ma- 
terials for  numerous  illustrations.  We  have  now  before  us  the 
Urania  of  1823,  of  which  the  only  embellishments  are  groups 
from  King  Lear,  Othello,  and  Macbeth,  accompanied  with  the 
corresponding  scenes  from  Voss'  translation.  Some  of  them 
have  scenes  and  illustrations  from  the  Waverley  Novels;  and 
subjects  no  less  severe  than  disquisitions  upon  the  philosophy 
of  the  characters  of  Shakspeare,  particularly  of  Hamlet,  and  ex- 
aminations of  the  peculiarities  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 
are  admitted  into  their  pages.  Others,  again,  contain  sketches 
of  figures  and  groups  by  celebrated  artists,  such  for  instance 
as  the  Graces  of  Canova,  together  with  criticisms  upon  their 
merits,  which  among  us  would  be  considered  rather  too  cir- 
cumstantial and  elaborate  for  works  intended  for  extensive 
popularity.  •  Anotlier  class  still  are  exclusively  dramatic.  One 
of  this  sort  was  edited  with  great  success  by  Kotzebue,  from 
1803,  till  his  death  in  1819.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  we 
know  not  whether  it  would  be  profitable,  to  enumerate  the 
multifarious  forms  in  which  taste  is  gratified  and  the  purse 
tempted  among  the  Germans,  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
new  impulses  are  given  to  mutual  regard,  by  accompanying 
the  expressions  of  it  by  some  such  token  as  these  productions 
most  readily  furnish. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  account  of  these  publica- 
tions, chiefly  to  show  in  what  estimation  works  of  this  kind  are 
held  by  another  pec^le,  at  a  time  when,  in  our  own  country, 
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they  are  attempting  lo  vindicate  for  themselves  a  respecta- 
ble station  in  the  ranks  of  elegant  literature.  The  one,  of 
which  the  title  stands  at  tlie  head  of  this  article,  puiports 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Francis  Herberty  a  gentleman  ap- 
parently of  much  observation,  of  great  versatility  of  style,  of 
extensive  travel,  in  short,  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  aJtliough, 
from  tlie  freedom  and  obvious  familiarity  widi  which  he  com- 
ments, in  more  than  one  place,  upon  the  gidiiltilify  of  liis 
fellow-citizens  of  New  York,  we  suspect  that  the  said  nietropo- 
Ik  has  been  hi^  principal  residence.  He  certainly  is  a  writer 
of  DO  ordinary  powers  ;  in  prose,  he  delights  us,  at  one  moment, 
with  romantic  description  and  striking  incident ;  at  another, 
diverts  us  with  playful  disquisition  and  humorons  narration,  and 
at  another  still,  instructs  us  with  original  and  sober  history. 
In  poetry,  he  passes  with  equal  ease  from  the  gentle  to  the 
^raiid,  but  we  fear  that,  in  this  department,  his  productions  ai-e 
not  all  perfectly  genuine.  He  complains,  indeed,  in  his  Pre- 
face, tliat  '  some  of  his  verses  have  been  published  among  the 
miscellaneous  poems  of  audiors  of  no  mean  note,'  but  unless  we 
sure  much  mistaken,  wo  have  formerly  seen  those  beautiful 
stanzas  on  'The  Close  of  Autumn,'  as  proceeding  from  the 
pen  of  an  author  certainly  *of  no  mean  note  ;'  but  who  never 
borrowed  except  from  tlie  whispers  within,  and  whose  charac- 
Imtic  trait  of  genius  is,  that  he  looks  round  on  nature  *  with 
Ao  eye  that  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet.*  The  '  Sonnet  on 
the  Shenandoah  at  Harper's  Ferr}^,'  if  it  be  the  actual  composi- 
tion of  Mr  Herbert,  has  certainly  been  allributed  to  another. 
We  hardly  know  where  to  apply  the  Sic  vos  non  vobis,  in  this 
disputed  claim. 

But  to  proceed  from  ]\Ir  Herbert  to  his  work.  It  opens 
with  a  slight  account  of  the  author,  written  in  an  easy  and  con- 
fident manner,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  rcsi>ect- 
ing  tlie  contents  of  his  book-  Then  follow  two  *  Prefaces  to  an 
" >um,'  of  entirely  opposite  characters  j  the  first  is  written  in 
l^ain  of  serious  moralay  and  tender  expostulation,  which 
aoQnds  little  like  the  man  of  tlie  world,  but  which  will  by  no 
meanSi  he  thought  misplaced,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
book  which  it  precedes,  is  appropriated  to  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  that  a  year  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  epitome 
of  life.  We  subjoin  the  remarks  n|xjn  the  responsibility  of 
roen  for  the  influence,  which  ihey  exert  over  others. 

•That  influence,  so  powerful  in   its  sway  D?er  us,  we  mmU  in 
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turn  J  exert  upon  others*  Other  minds  must  become  in  part  i 
transcripts  of  ours^  and  perpeiaate  the  evil  or  the  excellence  i 
cur  short  being  here,  it  is  not  given  alone  to  the  great,  tbe  eh 
quent,  or  the  learned,  to  those  who  speak  trumpcl-tongued 
millions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  from  the  proud  elevations  i 
power  or  talent,  thus  to  extend  themselves  in  the  production  * 
good  or  ill  into  after-times.  We  are  each  and  all  of  us,  as  waFij 
in  the  vast  ocean  of  human  existence ;  our  own  little  agitatio 
soon  subsides^  but  it  communicates  itself  far  onward  and  onwa 
and  it  may  often  swell  as  it  advances  into  a  majesty  and  powe 
with  which  it  would  scarcely  seem  possible,  that  our  little 
could  have  had  any  participation. 

'  Happy,  then,  reader — happy  thou,  if  thou  hast  confined  the  1 
tendencies  of  thy  nature  to  thine  own  breast, — if  thou  hast  neve 
prove<i  the  cause  of  offence~not  even  to  any  '*  little  one" — ^ij 
tbou  bast  led  none  into  dangerous  error,  lulled  none  into  care 
'  less  or  contemptuous  negligence  of  duty^  nor  ever  sullied 
whiteness  of  an  innocent  mind. 

'  Yet  remember^ — that  it  is  the  mysterious  and  awful  law  of  thj 
nature,  that  no  one  of  us  can  pass  through  life  insulated  and  so\y 
tary,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him.  Thy  inlluence  will  be — mu 
be,  for  good  or  for  evil  after  thee.  Then,  although  haply  iho 
mayest  have  but  a  single  talent  committed  to  thy  charge,  whetbe 
thou  writest  thy  thoughts  in  these  pages,  or  engravest  them  ifl 
living  characters  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  trust,  or  love,  ( 
honor  thee,  strive  always,  that  tliey  may  be  such  as  will  tend 
•'  give  ardor  to  virtue  and  confidence  to  truth,'*  so  that  othe 
may  be  holier  and  happier  because  thou  hast  lived,'    pp*  2-4. 

The  second  *  Preface  to  an  Album'  seems  aJinost  intended  i 
efface  the  grave  impressions,  which  its  predecessor  is  adaptedl 
to  produce.     It  considers  the  Album  in  its  primitive  and  faJle 
st^le,  that  is,  before  and  after  it  has  been  written  in,  and  illus- 
I  straies  both    its  conditions,   by  a  variety  of  similes,   many  of  J 
'  which  are  apt  and  humorous.     A  single  stanza  will  serve  as  4I 
Bpecimen. 

*  'T  is  like  an  ancient,  single  lady's  chest, 

Where  rummaging,  the  curious  heir  discovers 
Old  patterns,  wornout  thimbles,  and  the  rest 

Of  antique  trumpery  ;  fans,  and  flowers,  and  covers 
Of  pincushions ;  a  petrified  wasp's  nest ; 

Letters  ixoni  long  defunct  or  married  lovers ; 
Work-boxes,  ten-pences  that  once  were  new. 

And  murdered  metre,  if  she  was  a  hlue,*    p.  7. 

Mr  Herbert  next  entertains  us  with  an  account  of  a  ^  hair 
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breadth  'scape  *  from  the  fan^s  of  a  Royftl  Tiger.  Th«  nar- 
rativ*^  is  given  v.itli  ^rcat  felicky  of  expressiop,  and  preserves 
excellent  ririenlci)  keL^iiiii^,  umi  perfect  probability,  throughout* 
A  gccne  on  ths  haiik;^  of  the  iliidsou,  ilhistraicd  hy  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  engraving,  rollows  iieXi  in  order.  The  spot  se- 
lected Is  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Highlands,  just  above 
West  Point,  The  poetry  ii  of  ij  pensive  cast,  i;nd  its  flow  be- 
trays t]*e  practised  wriuT.  The  following  stanza,  aUliongb  the 
tboughl  is  by  no  iiicaa3  novel,  has  unusual  beauty  of  versifica- 
tioQ. 

*  Loveliest  of  lovely  lldngs  arc  they 
On  eartli  th:it  sfKineti  pa 33  away  ; 
I'he  rose  that  lives  iis  little  hour 
Is  prizcil  beyond  ihc  Fculptn^ed  flower; 
Ev€i  love^  ion^  tried,  jikI  cherished  long, 
Becomes  rnoic  lenrler  and  iiiore  strong. 
At  thought  of  thai  iiLrniiatc  ^f^^e 
From  which  its  ytimuings  cm  not  save.*    p.  25, 

This  is  succeeded  by  &  oeat  j^tinipbraso  of  a  passage  from 
Potiziano. 

We  now  come  to  ilie  storyof '  ifr  do  Vbllecour  and  hisNeigli- 
borV  which  Is  appro|)rjately  introduced  Uy  a  short  esssay,  in 
which  tlie  fallacy  of  conjecturing  ciiai'aeter  from  maanscript 
is  humorously  illustrated,  and  aoumher  of  Instances  are  given, 
some  historical,  and  oibers  within  the  writer's  own  experience, 
of  awkward  mistakes  resulting  from  indistinct  haudvvridng. 
The  outline  of  the  story  is  briefly  as  follows.  Mr  Viellecour 
IS  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  settled  at  New  Rochelle,  in 
the  stale  of  New  York  ;  benevolence  is  the  predominant  trail  of 
his  character,  and  honicuhuro  and  elegant  chirography  his 
ruUjig  tastes,  A  limiily  of  l^ecks  move  into  bis  neigbhorbood, 
who  are  dl  originals,  and  ono  of  whom,  Miss  Abishag  Peabody 
Peck,  is  an  original  par  exceWe«ce.  Wg  will  not  venture  to 
describe  her  otherwise  than  in  tho  author's  words, 

*Of  Abisha^  or  Miss  Peck,  last  presented  to  my  mind,  and 
now  painted  at  full  length  upon  the  retina  of  my  mental  eye,  it 
may  be  essential  to  mention  a  few  characteristics.  In  respect  of 
matrimony,  and  rumors  of  matrimony,  she  sirongly  resembled  tho 
iliustrious  Betsey  of  England  ;  and  deserved  as  little  as  tluit  **  im- 
vot'ress,"  the  imputation  of  passing  through  life, 
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'Bhc  had  remained,  as  I  have  hinted^  for  an  anasccrtaioable  ] 
time,  mistress  of  herself^  iiniucun]l>ered  with  a  hasbaod*     Whetli* 
er  she  really  tliought  the  poet  wroDgi  who  says  that  '*  carthlier  j 
Jiappy  ift  the  rose  distilled ^^  etc.   may  admit  of  a  doubt.     She 
iiad  long  had  a  fondness,  nay,  it  may  be  termed  a  rage,   for  mak- 
iug  people  believe  (and  herself,  too,  among   the  rest),  that  she 
was  constantly  solicited  to  become  a   bride.      In  sober  truth,  ' 
shrewd,  sagacious,  and  matter-of-fact^  as  she  was  in  aJJ  things  else,  J 
touching  this  alTair  of  marriage,  she  was  subject  to  strtmge  halluci*' 
nnttons.     Iler  inixigination  was  (if  we  may  speak  poetically)  re-j 
dolent  of  matrimony.     The  ideal  husbands  which  liJled  her  mind^ 
were  indeed  not  exactly  such  as  haply  may  sometimes  flit  across « 
the  day-dreams  of  youthful  beauty^  brave,  and  youngs    and  hand-  ' 
some,  all  glowing  with   the  purple   light  of  love,   and  breathing  | 
truth  and  fervent  constancy,     llers  were  sober  and  comfortable 
visions  ofsntig  establishments, sprucely  painted  two-story  houses, 
with    well-papered   parlors  and   nice  kitGhcns*=*^huge  stores  of  J 
household    lineti^ — ^men   servants  and  maid  scrvants-^ne-horse 
chaises  or  trim  Jersey-built  wagons,  and,  by  way  of  necessary 
appendage,  some  respectable  helpmate,  with  a  good  thriving  busi-  i 
ness,  or  a  round  and  regularly  paid  salary.     Thus  it  |jap|>ened 
tliat  from  time  to  lime  the  whole  neighborhood  was  informed,  of] 
what  she  more   than  half  believed  herself,  tliat  offers  !iad  been 
made  for  her  hand,  now  by  a  medical  doctor  at  M  a  mar  o  neck — now 
by  a  reverend  ]>rofessor  at  New-Haven — now  by  a  rich  widower 
apothecary  in  the  Bowery — now  by  an  old  Dutch  dominie^  on  the 
North   River—and   now   by  young  Mr  Rubric,  fresh   from  the 
Episcopal  Seminary  at  New  York,  whose  first  cleiical  bands  her 
own  fingers  had  hemmed.     The  said  reverend  and  medicnl  doc- 
tors, the  domioic,  the  apothecary »  and  young  Mr  Rubric,  mean- 
while, remaining  not  only  innocent  of  all  amorous  intention,  but 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  rumors  thereof. 

'Of  her  personal  charms  it  is   best  not  to  say  much*     Could  j 
she  have  been  preserved  for  ever,  as  she  bad  been  for  so  man/ 
years,  she  would  have  supplied   the  desideratum  of  a  standard  of  I 
long  measure,  and  saved  a  learned  secretary  of  state,  professors  of  j 
colleges,  and  revisers  of  laws,  many  a  long  rejKjrt,  as  she  was 
perfectly  straight,  and  exactly  five  feet,  eleven  inches,  and  eleven 
lines  high,  when  un hosed,  unbuskincd,  and  unbonneted.     Time 
had  not  rubbed  off  nor  rounded  the  acute  angularity  of  her  fea- 
tures, or  the  distinct  rigidity  of  her  articulation.     There  was  an 
irresistibly  extortionate  air  in  her  countenance,  w^hen  she  wanted 
to  get  all  the  facts  out  of  every  body  ;  and  it  exhibited  an  arith-, 
melical  precision,  when  she  was  in  a  contemplative  mood,  which 
showed  til  at  she  had  added  up  her  ideas,  and  carried  nine.     Iler 
defunct  papa,  among  Ids  innumerable  avocations,  had  becn^ 
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agent  for  selling  Pomeroy's  Universal  Palent  Catholicon.  From 
him  she  iuheriteU  a  greal  taslc  lor  quackery ;  or,  as  lier  mama 
called  it,  a  genius  for  medicine ;  and  sbe  preferred  giving  away, 
not  only  her  recipes,  but  her  nostrums,  to  letting  her  hand  get 
out  of  practice.'    pp*  55-^8. 

A  fit  of  the  rheumatisni,  by  which  Mr  Viellecour  is  attacked^ 
induces  Miss  Peck  to  send  liim  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  it,  for 
which,  after  his  recovery,  he  writes  her  a  letter,  couched  in 
ilie  style  of  old-schooi  galianlrj,  accompjinied  by  a  basket  of 
quinces,  and  concluding  with  the  tender  of  his  heariy  thanks, 
whicfi  from  the  illegible  elegance  of  the  maniiscripl,  is  interpre- 
ted by  Rliss  Peck,  as  an  oiler  of  his  heart  and  hand.  This 
offer  she  immedaleiy  accepts  in  a  most  characleristic  episde, 
eked  out  with  a  ntniiber  of  more  characteristic  poslscripls. 
The  astonished  Mr  Viellecour  is  now  beset  by  a  letter  of 
license  and  congratulation  from  Mrs  Jerusha  Peck,  ihe  moth- 
er of  Abishag  ;  by  another  of  advice  from  Dr  Epaphroditns 
Peck,  her  uncle  ;  by  a  borrowing  note  from  the  Honorable  Mr 
Plutarch  Peck,  her  nephew  ;  by  a  challenge  from  Mr  Terence 
Mountjoy,  a  Gallicized  Irishman,  who  had  Jbr  some  time  lived 
incognito  in  Mrs  Peck's  family,  and  on  whom  Miss  Peck  had 
turned  her  eyes ;  by  a  letter  froin  Lawyer  Bull,  threatening  a 
suit  for  breach  of  marriage  jiroiiiise,  on  account  of  attentions 
paid  by  him  to  Miss  Betsey  Bull ;  and  though  last,  not  least, 
by  an  episde  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether 
madness  or  manluamaking  predominates,  from  Sliss  Adele 
Eloise  Huggins,  wiiom  Mr  Viellecour  had  educated,  and  whom 
he  had  afterwards  caused  to  be  insinirted  in  tlie  mysteries  of 
the  needle,  and  finally  established  in  business.  From  this 
epistolary  volley,  and  the  various  evils  tliat  it  Uirealens,  Mr 
Viellecour,  whose  sensitiveness  of  ridicule  is  exquisite,  seeks 
safety  in  flight,  and  docs  not  return  to  revisit  bis  household 
gods,  imtil,  by  a  succession  of  iiaturar  events,  Ihe  neighbor- 
hood is  entirely  cleared  of  the  authors  of  his  whimsical  per- 
secution. The  merits  of  this  story  arc  those  of  fertility  of 
invention,  and  humor  and  variety  of  illustration.  Its  chief 
fault  is  a  tendency  to  caricature  in  some  parts,  which,  in  a 
production  of  which  the  essence  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
features  of  common  lile,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid. 
Several  of  the  characters  are  originally  conceived,  and  all  of 
tliem  naturally  sustained.  Mr  Viellecour  interests  us  con- 
stantly by  the  Lcuevolcncc  of  his  character,  the  dignity  of  his 


recollections,  aod  the  innocence  of  his  tastes,  even  in  bis  i 
awkward   and  ridiculous  siiuuiions,     Sliss   Peck  deserves 
place  in  our   gallery  of  naiioiml  |>ortnuis,     Terence  MounfJ 
joy,  however,  is  decidedly  ov^crcharged ;  in  spite  of  31r  Her 
ben's  pertitiacious  assertions,  we  cannot  believe  tbat  the  < 
dulity  of  our   sister  of  Gotham   bas  ever  extended  so   bti 
[fis  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  an  uncouth  DondescripU     W< 
I  urill  not  attempt  to  describe  or  illustrate  him  ;  *  none  but  I ' 
'  can  b;^  hh  parallel,'  *    The  introduction  of  this  character,  hov 
ever,  gives  occasion  to  a  digression  concerning  hvrnbugSf  which 
because  it  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  that  species  of  bumor^ 
I  liirtiieh  produces  its  effect  by  an  eloquent  accuroulatioiu  of  ep^| 
I  tliets  and  images,  either  ludicrous  to  tlieraselves,  or  made  i 
by  ingenious  juxtaposilioD,  wcj  extract  for  the  edificalioa 
I  our  readers*     We  beg  them,  however,  to  consider  the  charg«^ 
wliich  ii  brings  forward  against  the  New-Yorkers,  of  cxtrci] 
Igidiibiiity^  cniirely  as  Mr  Herbert's,  uniipproved  of  by  oursclve 
I  tor,  '  we   could  uot  hear  their  enemy  say  so*  of  our  brethre 
]  of  the  brilliant  metropolis* 

He  belongs  to  a  genus  of  wind  i  every  one  knows  more  or  Ics 

who  has  seen  or  beard  onythiiig  of  llie  phenomena,  wliicJi  for  it 

edification  t>f  nionster-liynlcra  and  monstez-gyzers,  have  n risen 

euliirinatcd,  and  Hit,  or  inoi c ofien  ** fe-hut  mudly  from  tljeir  st*ljc*e5,^ 

in  the  horizon  of  New- York   soeioLy,  for  the  last  twenty  yea 

Of  this  genus  there  are  several  species,  though  the  nature  ofouclj 

kind  soon  passeth  away^  and  **  goelh  out"  of  fashion,  und  of  ifl 

membraace*     Yet,   in  their  brief  career,  they  have  charracd  fe« 

male  hearts,  and  turned  wise  brokers'  heads*     Such  is  the  powe 

of  foreign  tongues  and  foreign  ikies,   foreign  jewels  and  foreign 

[jokes,  foreign  fashious  and  foreign  riddling-     There  is   your  lie^ 

'  roichunibug,  as  your  Waterloo  i^cucral  ;  your  scientific  humbug 

!  iuch  as  yon  may  meet  ai  the  suppers  of  the  Literary  and  Philo 

phical  Society,  or  the  soirees  of  some  Ma^ccuas ;  your  patriutw 

abug,  v;ho  has  **  left  his  couQtiy  for  Iiis  conutry's  good/*  anil 

Ffluch  you  may  see  everywhere.     There  is  your  medical  and  vou 

mmsical  bumbyg  ;  your  ecclci^ia^ttcol  humbugs  you'*  pedagogic 


*  We  hnvo  hccn  lately  struck  by  meeting  with  a  justificfttinn  o^*th 
violation  of  the  mnxini,  or  ralLer  its  coiivxTse,  that  *  niilhim  simile  cfl 
idem/  in  an  established  i'lossic.  Cervuntes,  in  describing  Hic  barbaria 
Bradamiro,  says,  *^  He  was  as  Wld  as  himself,  ft»r  iione  colli'  b 
found,  with  whom  he  could  l^e  compared.'  *  Atrevjdo  tauto  com 
^1  mismo,  porque  no  se  halla  coo  quien  coinpararlo/  The  Sp 
writers  of  that  day  must  have  been  as  daring  as  their  soldiers* 
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humbug",  your  proselyte  httmbu^,  and  your  new-communilj  Ijrnn- 
bag  ;  your  plirctioJogicol  ijumljtig,  youj  cnlslnkr  Jraiii'udg,  your 
travelled  Ijambd;^^  ai/d  yoi»r  savcige  lj**iiibag,  L*.>i,  Uiougli  not 
Icott,  tlje  e  i.^  (be  j'eal,  tiii  Ct  U3iUiV(,  uolitkeJ;  uuIeiLocd,  une- 
quivocal, uuudofuedj  uaadulter;j-cu,  t'li^ojihi plicated,  uiiaccuiu- 
inodalcd  buiubi'T; ;  or,  as  L^tir  says,  "  tbe  real  liij/ig  iL^Hr-^a 
poor,  bare,  fuiked  n^iima!,"  vvUo,  Vr-JJionl  education,  kuovJcdge, 
or  maimers — wiiboaL  tOiigiics  or  tfi-TclS|  jewels  or  juggles,  Msb- 
ioua  or  faJscfLO,  g''a':c  or  gramMjaf,  i»i||  tuako  bid  \\'\^^  by  the  dint 
of  abeer  ond  mon.-stroos  \}\n^ — ly'ug  u'b^cli  hag  ueitsier  itie  merit 
of  iD?colion  or  consistency  ;  and  is  so  essentially  groiesfiue,  ibat 
it  seems  easier  to  believe  ii  al  ooce,  tbdu  to  believe  liiai  it  has 
CFcr  bttn  believed/     pp.  Gl,  6:1» 

Three  pieces  of  poetry  succeed  the  story  of  Jlr  Vidlecour- 
One  is  an  original  and  powerful  description  of  the  '  Hnrricanc  ; ' 
the  next  is  *  The  Serenade,'  accompanied  by  an  origiiml  design, 
in  which  the  poet  and  painter  have  so  perfectly  dbistruted  each 
other,  ihnt  v;e  sbonid  plroost  suspect  tlieni  of  being  ihn  same 
individuals  ;  the  lliivd  is  :*  ti^anslatioji  of '  The  Coiterfly '  of  De  la 
Irfartme,  which,  as  it  is  jiretiy,  and  funciful,  fnid  sliort,  wc  sub- 

»To  be  born  ivitb  tlie  spring,  end  to  die  v/itit  the  rose, 
To  sip  the  fresh  Mvcetit  of  youu^^  (loners,  ere  iltey  cIosO| 
To  floai  on  tlje  wings  of  the  ze|diyr  at  even, 
Aud  btitbe  in  the  ric-i  flooH  of  glotj  frum  iJOcn'cn  : 
To  flbi«ke  from  the  ning  the  lij^Ut  spangles  ofgiild, 
And  its  course  to  the  deep  vaidis  of  azure  Lo  \\o\Ci ; 
Paasing  ofl'  from  tlie  bosoTn  of  curtb  like  :i  si^h, 
Sdch  ia  ibe  mngicai  hie  of  the  young  bnlterOy. 

It  ^^esemblea  Desire,  which,  in  search  of  new  sweets, 

Alights  on  each  object  of  benuty  it  nieela, 

IJut  reftdess — onsatcd  v/itb  bliss  of  Ll*e  eartb, 

It  returna  to  the  heaven  from  whence  It  had  birth*'  f  p.  11^. 

Tiic  historiciil  sk'^tcb,  -Do  GnnrsuPSjMias menis  of  r  bibber 
and  more  serions  order,  tlnni  nr^  often  to  bo  foi^nd  »y  imyj 
works  of  0  merely  popuLvr  cbarpctcv.  It  is  di^trnguisbcd  by 
iccurary  and  deptli  of  research,  and  by  ^rcai  clcarnesi^  and 
8trenj.ih  ol  5t)  Ic,  ynd  lenves  us  reason  to  regret,  thi^  iak»nts 
such  iis  it  indicates,  pro  not  oftencr  eni|doyed  in  more  ckdio- 
me  and  extensive  illusirations  of  our  niuionol  utniab.  We 
next  meet  widi  a  free  translation  of  one  of  the  best  of  die 
Drammi  Sacri  of  Metcstasio*      The  clmructer  of  this  autlior's 


I 
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style  is  well  kDOwn,  eveato  those  who  have  but  a  iinge  of  mod- 
ern literature.     He  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  felicity  wiihl 
which  he  expresses  natural  sentiments,  although  his  writings, 
particularly  in  his  aricy  are  profusely  interspersed  with  cottrA 
cetti.     He  is  said  to  have  been  himself  so  perfectly  persuaded 
of  liis  own  unrivalled  aptitude  of  expression,  that,  in  reading] 
liis  productions  to  liis  freods,  he  would  frequently  anticipatal 
their   applause,  by  the  self-complacent   question,  Si  pud  du 
meglio  ?     In   his  Sacred  Dramas,  however,  he  has  been  le 
successful.     The  lightness  of  his  style  of  composition,  and  the 
perpetual  recurrence   of  his    arie  are  not  suited    to  the  sol- 
emnity of  his  subjects,  and  he  is  sometimes  extremely  frigid  in 
his  management  of  particular   scenes.     We    will  point  out  aaj 
instance  in  the  drama  immediately  before  us.     On  the  return 
of  Isaac  unharmed  from  the  sacrifice,   Sarali  faints.     Isaac 
naturally  alarmed,  but  Abraham  reassures  him  by  telling  hinoij 
that  such   things  are  very  common,  and  that  his  mother  m ' 
soon  come  to,  if  left  to  herself,     Isaac,  however,  is  not  satis-1 
fied,  and  cannot  understand  how  one,  who  has  supported  so] 
many  sorrows,  should  be  unable  to  support  a  single  joy,     Abra* 
ham  then  goes  into  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  matter,^ 
winding  it  up  with  an  nria^  of  which  the  substance  is,  that ' 
miseries  are  so  common,  that  men   learn  to  bear   ihcm  from 
habit,  but    felicity  is  so  rare  that  they  are  apt  to  be"  over- 
whelmed witli  the   first  instances  of  it-     Witli  tlie  dilliculties 
of  tlic  original,  iiowever,  and  of  the  nature  of  tlie  subject,  the 
translator  has  successfully  contended.     The   instance  below^' 
compared  with  the  passage  of  which  it  is  a  paraphrase,  show 
an  improvement  upon  the  original,  in  its  own  stylo. 


*Tiiino  innocent  child » in  thy  Tate  yeajs. 

Vouchsafed  by  Heiiven  to  thy  dc^^ires, 
Wlioin  love  so  just,  so  strong  eadcars, 

God  at  tliy  Imnd  requires  ; 
Requires  thine  oflspring's  blood  to  flow 

Ben^th  thy  sacrt^cing  knife. 
Requires  the  priest  to  stnlco  the  blow 

Who  gave  Uie  victini  life.*    p.  149* 


*  Quell'  innocente  figlio, 
Dooo  del  Ciel  si  ^aro. 
Quel  figlio  a  te  ai  caro, 
Quello  vuol  Dio  da  te. 

Vuol  die  duiiinga  esaneue 
Sotto  a]  patcrno  c\v^o  \ 
Vuol  che  DC  sparga  il  saogtie 
Chi  vita  giu,  gli  di^.* 


I 


It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  competent  idea  of  thi^l 
translation  by  extracts;  we  will  point  out  the  concluding^ 
speech  of  Abrahams  as  an  instance  of  happy  rendering,  an51 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  engraver  has  bcun  ver)*  successful  \ 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  with  the  sin2;le  exception,  that  1 
the  breadth  of  the  lower  side  of  tlie  face  of  the  infant  is  too 
great  for  his  position. 
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In  the  stojy  of  Major  Es:erton,  the  man  of  various  phases, 
we  strongly  suspect  Air  Herbfrt  of  having  indulged  himself 
rather  freely  in  die  iravellcr's  license.  His  hero  is  an  actor  of 
all  work,  and  actually  appears  in  difTereat  parts  of  the  narrative 
as  an  IndiaD,  an  English  officer,  an  actor,  a  common  soldier,  a 
rector,  a  Miimeluke  and  a  howling  Dervish,  all  of  which  charac- 
ters he  maintains  with  probahiliiy  and  propriety*  Both  the  de- 
scriptive and  dramatic  parts  arc  well  executed,  and  se  7wn  e  vero^ 
t  ben  trovato* 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  spirited  sonnet,  on  the  subject 
of  WilUam  Tell  in  chains,  the  design  of  which,  by  Inman,  engrav- 
ed by  Durand,  forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  work. 

*  The  Cascade  of  Melsingah '  is  an  attempt,  of  which  too  few 
instatices  are  to  be  found  in  our  literature,  to  associate  Aviih  a 
spot  of  wild  and  romantic  beauty  some  tradition,  that  may  give 
it  new  interest.  The  description  will  readily  recall  it  to  tlie 
lovers  of  natural  scenery^  who  have  visited  it  j  but  we  believe, 
that  it  is  from  die  anlhor  of  the  present  tale,  that  tliey  must,  for 
the  first  time,  learn  its  name.     If  he  has  not  invented  the  tradi- 

'  lion  which  it  includes,  he  has  certainly  availed  himself  of  it  with 
great  poetical  feEcity ;  and  the  numerous  visitors  of  llie  scene 
JD  days   to   come,  after  the  perusal  of  this  simple  and  natural 

I  story,  will  find  in  it  charms  to  w  hich  they  w  ere  blijid  before. 
We  must  gratify  our  readers  witli  a  single  descriptive  passage 
froni  it. 

*  Who  does  not  know  the  little  cascade  of  Melsing:ah  1  If  any  of 
my  readers  have  never  visited  the  spot,  nor  heard  it  described,  let 
roc  tell  them  that  it  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  a 

\  litde  below  the  moudi  of  its  tributary  Matoavoan,  about  sixty 

miles  from  New  York,  at  tbefo<:il  of  the  nortbernmosi  ridge  of  tlio 

Highlands,  where  it  crosses  the  river  and  stretches  away  out  of 

sight  to  the   northeast.     A  brook   comes  down    the  crags  and 

Woody  sides  of  this  ridge,   and  is  fed   by  the  mountain  springs 

I  Ibroughout  the  year.     After  having  collected  all  its  waters,  it  (lows 

I  for  a  short  distance  through  the  forest,  in  a  narrow  rocky  glen, 

^pnrand  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  finally  pours  itself  in  a 

thm  white  8liect  over  a  high  precipice.     From  this  precipice,  the 

rocky  banks,  rising  above  the  top  of  the  cascade  to  a  considerable 

^  height,  recede  on  each  side,  and  then  return  in  a  curve  towards 

the  rivulet,  forming  a  little  circular  amphiiheatre,  having  the  blue 

pool  into  which   the  water  descends  at  the   bottom,  and,   nt  llie 

lower  end,  the  passage  by  which  the  brwjk  hurries  otT  rapidly  to- 

i*f|jd9  ih^  Uudsofii     The  faQc  of  the  rock  down  which  the  water 


I 
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jhSlitf  m  cotered  wtib  a  thick  mtnlle  of  green  Bion,  whkli  ke 

i  place  in  spile  cf  the  correal  nasslog  over  ii,aiici  oolj  sen 
Tlfork  ibe  deucier  ??icet  lo  grcaic/  wiiiicocKS.     Trees  of  lUe  ; 
feverban^  «lie  IjoUu^t;    itie  iiiiiple,  tlie  tms^-wocNl,  the  blackj 
I  aod  ibc  [ic'iiloek  luingfe  tiicit  bougii8,  £»iii(  ibe  mooEie*iArood  i 
f'llci*  jis  bunches  of  liixen  Leys  as  yoa  i>Jace  yoat  haoO  on 
I  •in{)ed  tiujtk.     In  M:'y  llfen'o^-wood  wliileus  Ui«3  tilgh  bank 
lit8  flowf?r3  ;  in  Jaac  the  hroad-Jea\rd  kaluiia  ban^n  out  its  crta 
] 8on-epotted  cu[>s  over  tiie  ^ticaiii  wlicre  it  come?  drj^vn  firom  I 
^elefi  above  i  aud  all  around  the  witc't-liazel  d:iitut5  vmUitt>  stran 
ilored  Ijfofsoms  in  DeccmU^r,  like  sxn  j'ntiquatcd  belle  in  i 
aament^  that  belong  to  the  simngoflife.     Above,  is  a  sma 
Loj^ien  circle  aroongtlie  foliage,  corres^pootliag  wiilt  liie  shape  of  t 
"bank^*!,  at  which  the  sun  looks  in  for  a  mohien;  si  noon  ;  but  i 
And  ocTer  dcfceuds  into  the  hottow  sarc  in  the  wiiticr,  when  i 
iweeps  the  loose  snow  iuio  the  ^leD,  !*nd  msr^  tifC  rsi^iartuc  fit 
^Work  of  this  water fidL     For  three  tjuarten*  of  the  ycux  the  i?trca 
[>ura  over  its  rock  unnsited  and  ttutieard,  save  hy  the  few  w-n 

what  19  beautiful  iit  nipture  for  its  own  Kj'je.      BrU  iii  tire 
nonths  it  is  ii  place  of  report  for  those  who  c^uie  to  sfH*  what  erer| 

dy  talks  about ;  and  l!ie  wootlj  Folti<ide  i-*  i-ivadM  by  t»tran^ 
feet,  ajid  the  soleran  pnd  nlernal  sound  of  iiie  faHia^r  wain.* 
Klea  with  voices  llml  hfve  no  hu.-iiress  ihcre.     pp.  i9S-5JO0, 

e  ^Lcgcml  of  tlie  DeviFs  Pulriit'  is  the  las*  tiooj  of  fhi 
"various  assorriuent.  To  those  who  arc  iiiiimrte  with  the 
tory  aod  locfililres  of  New  York,  it  must  be  cxlroiuely  tlivert* 
ing,  \Vc  shotdd  almost  brJieve,  from  die  familiariry  of  hiil 
contemporary  alliisioiis,  thot  Mr  Herbert  bad  been  an  i-cior  ial 
the  scenes  he  so  failh fully  dcscribrs  :  for  i*n^ht  we  know,  tli»l 
orii^inal  proprietor  of  the  Pulpit  hiii\5elf.  Hi:  ,irofcsscs,  1jo^-» 
ever,  to  quote  from  maniiFcript  doctiiucnt^,  nod  i^wcs  us  e 
ry,  of  wlncit  din  follovring  is  a  sktHrh-  Tevns  Onkes,  son  o| 
die  sexton  of  Triulty  cburcli  in  17 GO,  suddenly  fieroiQcs  inet- 
amoipltosed  from  a  slrollin^  vagi^boi'd  liito  an  c^q^'Uite  of  tliatl 
period*  At  ihesununil  of  his  eiovniion,  p;i"ily  cttoiocd  through  J 
the  instrumciitolily  of  *  Vilh^ini  Winf  f^/  liii  tailor^  he  *  spurns  diej 
base  degrees  by  which  he  did  a^^crnd/ciiid  euipJoysraiollicr  morel 
fashionable  orlist  of  the  sfune  tribe.  Viiice  in  revenue  determines  I 
to  discover  and  expose  the  inyster}' of  his  ungrateful  eaiployer'sl 
sudden  f^[4endor,  and  hiwing  ascertained  ibnt  he  absents  hini-1 
self  every  Friday,  tracks  him,  and  conceFls  himself  on  board  of  J 
the  *  Petty-augcK,'  Vthicb  conveys  him  to  Weehav;k.  He  returns  1 
the  next  day  in  a  panic,  ivith  a  story  that  ^  the  Dcvd  preached! 
over  at   VVeehawk,  and  that  he  talked  handsomer  than  the! 
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rector  or  the  recorder*'  This  story  coUects,  of  course,  a 
crowd.  They  arc  harangued  by  Dr  McGraw,  a  most  original 
I  personage,  whose  characteristic  trait  is  an  abhorrence  of  qiiack- 
'  er}%  and  who,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  is  an  actual  liistor- 
ical  personage,  yet  remembered  by  the  older  inhabitants  of 
New  York,  The  Doctor  assembles  a  sufficient  force  to  pro- 
tect him  against  all  possibility  of  danger,  and  after  passing 
through  a  variety  of  appalling  sights  and  sounds,  arrives  at  last 
at  tlie  scene  of  action*  The  mystery  is  then  discovered  to  he 
the  contrivance  of  a  hand  of  smugglers,  with  which  Tevas  is 
connected,  to  protect  the  magazine  of  their  contraband  wares 
aguinst  tlie  visits  of  tlie  curious.  The  Doctor  seizes  tlie  pre- 
tended Devil,  and  after  having  catechised  him  in  a  most  whim- 
sical manner,  lays  him  for  ever,  to  llie  infinite  satisfaction  of 
his  audience*  The  strange  exorcist  then  seats  himself  tipon 
tlie  pulpit,  from  which  he  utters  the  following  soliloijuy,  m  tlie 
spirit  oi  prophecy,  a[)plicable,  as  we  suppose,  to  the  present 
^  litants  of  New  York. 
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^•*  Yes/' said  he,  "I  see  how  it  is.  These  poor  people  too 
BIQflt  go  the  way  of  all  llet^h.  Haifa  century  hence,  they  will  be 
as  wicked  as  the  Londoners.  With  tiie  same  vices,  they  will  have 
more  wit.  But  what  of  that'f  So  much  the  worse  for  them. 
They  will  have  their  South  Sea  bubbles,  their  land  bubbles,  their 
bank  bubbles,  and  all  manner  of  bubbles.     They  'II  have  ilicir 

tk  Market  and  theii  New  Market ;  and  there  will  be  hulls 
bears,  lame  ducks,  rooks  and  pigeons  in  l>oth  of  thcni.  They 
have  lotteries,  and  operas,  and  elopements,  and  cracked  poets, 
and  ballets,  and  burlettas,  and  Italian  singers,  and  French  d;in* 
ccrs.  And  every  second  man  in  a  good  coat,  will  l>e  a  broker  or 
a  lawyer  or  an  insolvent.  And  there  will  be:  no  more  cash  pay- 
mc^nts ;  but  the  women  will  wear  cashmeres,  and  the  men  will 
drtiik  chaiitpagne. — And  the  ^^irls,  instead  of  leai  uin^  to  cook 
and  mend  clothes,  will  be  taught  lo  chatter  bad  Frertch  and 
worse  Spanish,  and  to  get  their  iuL^bands  into  jail ; — but  there  will 
be  no  jails  in  those  days!  for  they  will  have  bankni[»t  hiws^  and 
duecMpiarter  laws  and  two-third  laws,  and  the  limits  will  be  as 
lag  as  the  county  !  There  will  be  no  more  comfortahle  fea-drink- 
^s,  and  innocent  dances,  but  they  will  have  their  balls  and 
routes  and  conversaziones  and  fetes  and  lidtllcsticks.  Peopfc 
will  dine  by  candle-light  of  week  days*  and  nobotly  will  go  to 
church  on  afternoon?^  on  Sundays '  Folks  will  be  knowinij  m 
wium  and  cookery  and  playrn  and  jmintings  and  niusicrand 
know  nothing  of  their  own  allairs.  They  will  go  to  fn^hioiiable 
churches  as  an  amusement,  and  lo  fashionable  ijfanung-lioudes  a$ 
vol.,  \x\i. — Ku.  bb.  35 
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and  eldfifiicol  book  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin.     ThivJ 
Iwork,  having  previously  passed   through  two  editions,   is  weU] 

Itnown  to  many  instructcrs  in  this  countryi  as  possessing  much  to] 
ecommend  it.  But  it  has  hitherto  labored  under  the  disadvan-] 
Etages  incident  to  the  first  editions  of  all  books  of  the  kind.  NoIfJ 
I  withstanding  the  second  edition  suppHed  many  deficiencies  of  the] 
I  first,  yet  there  was  still  room  foi  improvement.  One  great  deficien*! 
J  cy  in  the  Dictionary  still  remained  ;  we  mean  the  want  of  moat  J 
[of  the  proper  names  used  in  the  text.  This  defect  was  the  mon 
]  felt,  as  the  book  is  designed  for  children  too  young  to  be  incum^l 
Irbered  with  a  *  Classical  Dictionary/  which  every  achalar.  wh 
I  fiirther  advanced^  is  supposed  to  possess. 

'  The  following  are  the  most  important  changes  which  havej 
[been  made  in  the  stercotypo  edition  ;  the  accents  have  been  us 
tin  all  parts  of  the  work;  the  emphatic  words  and  senienc 
[which,  in  the  two  former  editions^  were  designated  by  spaces 
[twcon  the  letters,  are  now  printed  in  italics,  thus  rendering  the 
[more  distinct.     The  form  of  the  Dictionary  has  been  entircl] 
I  altered,  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  words ^  principally  pro 
[  names,  passive  verbs*  and  participles,  have  been  insenecL'      Ad 
]  tcrtisenient, 

Wc  are  now  provided  with  two  excellent  books  for  beginn 
I  The  lAhcr  Primus  furnishes  rather  the  more  easy  and  gradu 

introduction  to  the  study  of  Latin ;  and  although  composed  ill 
[part  of  modern  Latin,   it  contains   little  that  is    objectionable 
I  It  is  well  adapted  to  very  young  students,  and  to  such  as  are  no 
[very  vigorous  in  their  intcUeclual  powers,     The  Latin  Reader  i$ 
j  Buperior  to  the  Lihcr  Primus  in  point  of  Latinity,  and  is  liable  1 
[no  objection  on  account  of  classical  purity.     But  it  is  somewha 
hMore  difhcull,  and  better  suited  to  strong  and  clever  boys,  and  I 
lAose  who  commence  studying  at  an  advanced  age. 

Both  these  Ijooks  arc  now  made  to  conform  to  Adam's 
I  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  %*erbs,  i 
I  declension  of  irre^lar  and  defective  nouns,  marks  for  quantityj 
I  &,c.     The  corrections  and  additions  in  these  respects  arc  nume 
I  rous  and  vuluablc  ;  and  evince  great  care  and  critical  exactne 
[on  the  part  of  Mr  F.  P.  Leverett,  under  whose  supervision  wk 
\  understand  these  books  were  published.     The  Second  Part  <  ' 
[  Jacobs'  Latin  Reader  has  liccn  lately  published,  and  is  a  judiciou 

and  useful  continuation  of  the  First  Pari  of  this  work. 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  CounciL  By  a  Phy- 
sician.    In  Reply  to  an  Addre^^s  by  Thomas  Henderson,  M.  D. 

An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Mansfield  Lodge,  No.  35,  at  Mans- 
6eld,  Ohio,  June  25,  1827.  By  H.  B.  CurUs.  Mansfield.  }.  k  S,  H. 
Purdy. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Sermon  for  Children,  preached  at  St.  PanPs  Chapel  to  the  Schol- 
ifff  of  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Society. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Duffie.     New  York. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Dorcbeflter,  June  24,  1827.  By  Edward 
Eichmond,  D.  D. 

Discourses  on  Intemperance,  preached  in  the  Church  In  Brattle 
Square,  Boston,  April  5tJi  and  April  8th,  1827.  By  John  G.  Palfrey. 
Kathao  Hale.     18mo.    pp.  11 L 

Maflon]7  Inseparable  trom  Religion,  a  Sermon  pre^jched  before  the 
Grajid  Lodge  of  Maryland,  at  the  Ordination  of  Ashler  Lodge,  No,  35, 
kc^  on  the  4th  of  July,  1827.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams,  A.  M., 
Grand  Chaplain. 

A  Discourse  delivered  in  Uollis  Street  Church,  Boston,  September 
2,  1827,  occasioned  hy  tbe  Death  of  Horace  IJoUey,  LL.  D.  By 
John  Pierpont,    Boston.    Stephen  Foster.    8vo.    pp.  31. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Sin.  By  Professor  Eleazer  T.  Fitch. 
New  York. 

Six  Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Occaaions,  Signs,  Evils,  and  Remedy  of 
Intemperance.     By  Lyraati  Bcecher,  D.  D.    Second  Edition.     Boston. 
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A  Father's  Reasons  for  Christianity,  in  Conversations  on  Paganism, 
Mahometanism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.    Philadelphia. 

A  Sermon  on  Small  Sins.  By  Henry  Ware,  jr.  Boston.  N«  S. 
Simpkins.    13ma 

A  Review  of  Tracts  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Assoesa- 
tion ;  first  published  in  the  Christian  Magazine.     Boston.     Svo.- 
'.A  Reply  to  Dr  Channing's  Discourse,  preached  December  7th,  1826. 
By  Joseph  Mc  Carrell. 

The  Baptist  Preacher.  No.  1.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Collier. 
Boston.    8vo. 

On  Experimental  Religion.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  12nio. 
pp.  19. 

Professor  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Vol.  1st. 

The  Christian  Review  and  Clerical  Magazine.  No.  1.  YoL  1.  Phfl- 
adelpbia.     S.  F.  Bradford. 

Christ  the  True  Light  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Eastern  Diocess  at  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  September  26, 1827.    By  Theodore  Edson. 

The  Religious  Magazine,  or  Spirit  of  the  Foreign  Theoloflrical 
Journals  and  Reviews.    No.  1.  Vol.  1.    Philadelphia.    E.  LittelL 

Two  Sermons  preached  at  Chelsea  on  Lord's  Day,  October  21st, 
1827.  By  Andrew  Bigelow.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  IS^no. 
pp.40. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  Henry  U.  Un- 
derdonk.    By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hobart,  D.  D.    New  York. 

The  Unitarian,  devoted  to  the  Statement,  Explanation,  and  Defence 
of  the  Doctrines  of  Unitarian  Christianity.  New  York.  Davis  Felt 
12mo.    pp.  56. 

A  Review  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whitman's  Discourse  on  Denying  the 
Lord  Jesus.     Boston.    T.  R.  Marvin.    8vo.    pp.  48. 

The  Foundation  of  Christian  Hope,  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Tertius  S.  Clarke,  over  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  and  Parish  in  Deerfield,  October  3, 1827.  By  Dorus  Clarke. 
Deerfield. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Three  who  bear  Witness  in  Heaven  on  the 
Fact  and  Mode  of  Purification ;  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
Au/?Tist  19, 1827.    By  J.  L.  Wilson,  D.  D.    Cincinnati.    8vo. 

The  Doctrine  of  Pronouns  applied  to  Christ's  Testimony  of  Himself. 
By  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.    Boston.    Bowles  &  Dearborn.     12mo. 

Three  Discourses  on  the  Faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints.    By  Simon  Clough.    New  York.    C.  S.  Francis. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  tlie  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  at  its  late  Anniversary,  May  30, 1827. 
By  Samuel  Green.    Boston.    Crocker  &  Brewster.    8vo.    pp.  50. 

A  Letter  to  tlie  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  in  Waltham, 
Mass.  By  a  Layman.  Boston.  Stephen  Foster.  12mo.  pp. 
18. 

The  New  Jerusalem  Magazine.  September,  J827.  No.  3.  VoL  1. 
Boston.     Adonis  Howard.    8vo.    pp.  32. 

A  Finishing  Stroke  to  the  High  Claims  of  Ecclesiastical  Sovereign- 
ty.   By  the  Rev.  Asa  Shinn.    &ltimore. 
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A  PelJnefttioQ  of  the  Charactcrifltic  Features  of  a  Revival  of  Reli- 
gion in  Troy  in  1826  and  1827.    By  J.  Broekway,  a  Citizen  of  Troy. 

I>r  Samuel  K,  Jenning's  Protest  and  Argument  o gainst  tlie  Pro- 
ceeding's of  his  Persecutors  In  the  Baltimore  City  Station,    Baltimore, 

The  Decision  of  the  Bishops  who  united  in  the  Consfecmtion  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  U.  Underdonk  on  th^  Reasons  presented  to  them  agahist 
said  Act.  Publish t^d  hy  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocess  of 
Pennfiylvania.    Philadelphia, 

VOYAGES  ANB  TRAVELS. 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  Uie  Voyace  of  ColumbuB  to  America,  from 
a  ManuBcript  recently  discovered  in  Spain.  Tianslated  from  the 
Sptmiflh.     Boston.     Wait,  Greene,  &l  Co.    8vo. 

Letters  from  Europe,  comprising  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Ire- 
land, England,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  in  the  Years  lti&--<i-7. 
By  N*  H.  Carter*    New  Y'ork.    2  vole,    8vo. 


AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKS. 

little  Plays.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Philadelphia.  Thomas  T. 
Ash. 

Number  15  of  the  Acting  American  Theatre,  containing,  Every  One 
Has  His  Fault.    Philadelphia. 

The  Guards  ;  a  Novel.    New  Y'ork,    J*  &  J.  Harper,   2  vols.   12ino. 

CUrendon^B  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England.  Vols.  3d  and 
4th.     Boston.    Wells  &;  Ldly.    8vo. 

niustntions  of  Paley's  Natural  Theolo^,  with  Desrriptivc  Letter 
Pre«t*    By  James  Pas  ton.     Boston.     Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co.    8vo, 

Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days,  or  tl^e  Journid  of  a  Traveller  on  tlie 
Continent     By  Thorn os  Hogg,  Esq,     New  York,     E.  Blies.    2  vols. 

Elegant  Extracts*  Originally  selected  by  the  Rev,  Vicesimus 
Knox,  D*  D.  A  new  Edition,  by  James  G.  Percival  Vol.  4th.  Boston* 
Samuel  Walker.    8vo. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte-  By  the  Author  of  Waverlcy. 
Philadelphia.    Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey.    3  vols.    8vo. 

A  Discourse  on  Being  Born  Again.  By  Mrs.  Borbauld,  Boston* 
Bowles  &  Dearborn.     I2nio. 

Jesaey  Allan  ;  a  Story  Founded  on  Facts.  By  the  Author  of  *The 
Decision.' 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  By  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
Abridged  by  an  American  Gentleman.  New  York.  Collins  &  Han- 
nav.     1  vol.    8vo. 

The  Spirit  of  Contemporary  Poetry,  No,  a  Boston.  True  &. 
Green.     8vo. 

Dunnallan,  or  Know  What  You  Judge,  By  the  Author  of  *  The  De- 
cision,'    Boston.     Charles  Ewer*    2  vols.     12mo. 

Malte-Brun's  System  of  Universal  Geography,  No,  11.  Boston. 
Wells  &  Lilly.     Price  $L50, 

The  Acting  American  Theatre,  No,  13 ;  containing,  The  School  for 
Scandal.     Philadelphia.     S.  T.  Ash. 

The  Peaceful  Valley,  or  the  Influence  of  Religion  ;  a  Narrative  of 
Facta.    By  a  Clerjjyman  of  the  Church  of  England.     Price  25  cents. 

Sermons  on  Vanous  Subjects.  By  WiUiam  Palcy,  D,  D.  Boston. 
HaUaid,  Gray,  &  Co,    8vo.    pp.  438. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Manor,    By  Mrs  Sherwood*    Vol.  5Uu 

Mrs  Ooie's  Works*    Boston,     S.  G.  Goodrich  and  Bowlea  &-  Des 
1>oni,     1^  vols.     12mo. 

The  Governess,  or  the  Young  Female  Acaderav.  By  Mrs  Sher- 
[  wood.     New  York.    J.  &  J.  Harper.     Wmo*    pp.  *ia2. 

The  Pa8tor*«  t5 ketch  Book,  or  Authentic  Narratives  of  Real  C] 
actere.     Edited  by  Georg-e  Kedford,  A.  M.    New  York.    J.  P.  Haven* 

The  De3tniction  of  Jenisjiletn,  with  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Jews  since  their  Dispersion.   By  the  Author  of  Pierre  and  his  Family, 
^Philadelphia, 

Providential  Care,  a  Tale,  founded  on  Facts.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Twin  Sistera,     New  York.    William  Burgess*     16mo.     pp,  li5i 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  1781>  to  li?14.  By  A,  F. 
f  Mignet.  Revised  and  Corrected  from  the  London  Edition.  New 
'  York.    G,  &  C.  Carvill.    8vo. 

Hume   and  Smollett's  celebrated  History  of  En^land^  accurately, 
and  impartially  abridg^ed.     By  tlie  Rev*  John  Robinson,  D.  D.     Illu#* 
jtrated  with  24  pages  of  Engravings.    Haitford,     D.  F,  Robinson. 
il2mo. 

The  Apocalypso  of  St  John,  or  Prophecy  of  the  Rise,  Progreaa,  and, 
iFall  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  &,c,,  being  a  new  Interpretation.   By 
f  Jtev.  George  Croly,  A.  M.     Philadelphia.     E.  LiltelL 

Beauties  of  Fenelon^  Archbishop  of  Cambrayt  with  some  Memdis 
l<»f  his  Life.     By  John  Kendall.     Boston.     Lincoln  &  Edmands. 

JohnBon^d  English  Dictionary,  as  Improved  by  Todd  and  Abridged 
vhj  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  combined*     By 
*.  £.  Worcoitcr,     Boston-     Charles  Ewer. 

The  Pelican  Island,  with  other  Poems.  By  James  Montgomery. 
[  Philadelphia.     R,  H.  Small     Ifirno. 

Emma  and  Her  Nurse.     By  Mrs  Sherwood,    Philadelphia, 

Adelaide  Murray,  or  the  Orphans'  Refuge.  By  the  Author  of  Har* 
l^et  and  Her  Cousin.     Salem.     Whipple  &  Lawrence. 

An  Essny  on  the  Importance  of  considering  the  Subject  of  Religion^ 
I  Addressed  particularly  to  Men  of  Education.     By  John  Foster.    Bos- 
ton,    Crocker  &  Brewster. 

Marquis  de  Chastellux*8  Travels  in  America  in  1780-1-2;  Trant- 
lated  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author.    8vo. 
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Aet.  I. — Denhvurdigkeiten  meincr  Zeit^  oder  Beitrage  zur 

Geschickte  vom  htzten  Viertel  des  achizehnten  nnd  vom  An- 

fang  des  neunzehnfen  JahrhunderlSy  1778  bis  1800.     Von 

Cu&isTiAN'  WiLHELM  VON  DouM,   Leiiigo  tiiid  Hauover* 

1-5  Baode.     1S14-1S19. 

Memoirs  of  Jihj  Ottm  Times^  or  Contributiom  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Last  Quarter  of  (he  Eighieenik  and  the  Be- 
mnning  of  the  J^meteenth  Century^  1778  to  1806,  By 
Christian  William  von  Dohh. 

The  author  of  tlits  work  died  at  Piislleben  in  May,  1820. 
The  history  does  not  strictly  correspond  to  t!ie  promise  of  the 
tillepage,  as  it  illustrates  only  the  period  from  1778  to  1786, 
the  lime  of  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Second*  The  intention 
of  the  aullior  doubtless  extended  furtijer ;  but  disease  and  the 
infirmities  of  age  prevented  its  execution.  He  himself  sjives 
as  a  title  to  this  part  of  his  work,  '  History  of  the  last  Period 
of  the  Reipi  of  Frederic  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  1778- 
1786.' 

Dohm  was  a  man  of  excellent  education  and  of  experience 
in  public  business.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Prussian 
king  in  1779,  was  particularly  dislinG;uishcd  by  the  minister 
Von  Herzherg,  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Frederic, 
and  repeatedly  took  part  in  the  most  important  transactions. 
He  continued  to  gain  respect  under  tlie  two  succeeding  kings 
of  Prussia-     He  was  one  of  the   Prussian  ambassadors  at  the 
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Congress  of  Rastadt,  and  wheo  that  Congress  was  intemipted  i 
by  war  and  the  murder  of  iwo  French  envoys,  he  was  selected 
by  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  to  draw  up  the  account  of  these! 
atrocities.     The  province,  in  which  he  was  employed  in  ISOGyJ 
having  fallen  into  die  liandsof  the  French,  he  was  commande(f 
by  his  sovereign  to  reniaui   at  his  post,  that  he  might  assist  iai 
alleviating  the  misfortunes  of  the  vanquished*    In  the  followingi 
years  he  was  on  diplomatic  businegs  at  Warsaw j  at  Paris,  and! 
aftenvards,  as  a  permanent  envoy  from  the  king  of  Wpslpbalxai  [ 
at  the  court  of  Dresden,     He  obtained  leave  to  retire  in  1810,  | 
and,  living  on  his  estate  at  Pustlehen  in  the  county  of  Hohen- 
steiuj  devoted  himself  to  letters  and  his  history •     We  must  1 
mention    to    his   honor,   that   as    early  as   1781-3  he   pub- 
hsiied  a  work  of  great  merit,  and   in  a  tolerant  spirit,  on  the  ^ 
improvement  of  the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews. 

The  work,  of  which  we  are  to  give  an  account.  Is  written  ^ 
with  sober  judgment  and  great  accuracy.  It  has  a  peculiar  fl 
and  permanent  value,  as  it  is  drawn  directly  from  Uie  best 
sources,  which  to  most  persons  were  unknown  or  inaccessible. 
Thus  several  treaties,  never  before  published,  hive  been  fl 
brought  to  light  from  die  Prussian  archives;  and  on  subjects  H 
of  Russian  politics  the  author  had  all  the  valuable  aid,  that 
could  be  gained  from  Count  Gdrz^  the  eminent  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Petersburg.  For  instance,  the  account  given  by  Dohm  of  1 
the  origin  of  the  armed  neutralit}^  was  derived  from  him,  and  [ 
siifUcicntly  substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  written  documents. 
We  may  add,  thet  the  work  of  Dohm  is  esteemed,  by  those  of] 
his  countrymen  most  competent  to  judge  in  such  a  matter,  for 
the  candor  displayed  in  it,  for  the  trustworthy  views  it  contains 
of  many  remarkable  men  and  of  important  events,  and  for  the  , 
clearness  of  its  %ty\Q,  It  was  also  acceptable  to  the  Prussian  j 
court,  a  part  of  it  being  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  pres-  ( 
ent  king.  From  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  work* 
containing  many  distinct  accounts  of  perfidy  and  injustice  on  ' 
the  part  of  the  despotic  rulers  of  die  north  of  EJurope,  we  ' 
tliink  this  circumstance  is  strong  evidence  In  favor  of  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  these  'Memoirs/  It  is  an  acknowledgement 
of  their  truth  on  die  part  of  the  only  persons  having  any  inter- 
est to  disprove  it.  Dohm  is  especially  careful  in  his  se  ^ 
after  authorities,  and  where  he  does  not  succeed  in  obts 
lliose  that  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  omits  to  treat  the  topic* 
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The  materials  for  a  more  copious  notice  of  Dohm's  public 
services  are  contained  in  ihe  Preface  to  the  history-  We  pass 
them  by,  as  they  have  nothing  of  general  importance,  aod  we 
have  already,  we  trust,  related  enough  to  secure  the  reader's 
confidence  in  (he  good  intentions  of  our  historian,  as  well  as  ia 
his  means  of  ioiormalion. 

The  'Memoirs^  are  introduced  (vol.  j.  pp<  S-22)  with  a 
general  sketch  of  Frederic's  eventful  reign.  Bred  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  the  character  of  Frederic  had  already 
been  tried  and  induenced  by  affliction,  before  he  began  to 
rule.  He  found  his  kingdom  in  good  condition,  a  treasure, 
which  his  father's  parsimony  had  accnraulated,  and  an  army, 
whicJj  liis  fatlier*s  love  for  fine  soldiers  had  nourished,  protect- 
ed, and  spared.  In  a  few  months,  the  Austrian  emperor 
Charles  tlie  Sixth  having  died,  the  youthful  Maiia  Theresa 
succeeded  ;  and  Frederic  at  once  pounced  upon  the  helpless 
empress,  and  profiting  by  her  misfortunes  and  her  weakness 
(not  of  mind,  for  her  heart  was  pure  and  her  wiil  firm),  he 
wrung  from  her  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatx.  Having  thus 
far  succeeded,  Frederic  was  content ;  he  would  be  considered 
a  conqueror  from  principle ;  he  took  what  was  deemed  neces- 
sary fur  the  security  of  his  own  kingdom,  but  formed  no 
schemes  of  unhmited  conquest.  During  this  period  Frederic 
conducted  himself,  not  as  the  member  of  an  empire,  but  as  an 
independent  monarch »  He  took  no  pains  to  get  friends ;  he 
had  confidence  in  himself,  A  oiinister  at  the  German  diet  he 
deemed  no  belter  *'  dian  a  mastiff  baying  the  moon." 

The  seven  years'  war,  from  1756  to  1763  forms  the  second 
period  of  Frederic's  history.  During  this  war  he  was  forced, 
almost  single-handed  to  bear  up  against  Austria,  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  Sweden,  which  were  united  for  his  destruction.  The 
peace  of  Hubertsbcrg  made  Frederic's  glory,  hke  his  king- 
dom, safe  against  attacks.  The  magnanimity  and  energy, 
which  he  displayed  during  the  w^ar,  inspired  admiration  j  and 
new  moral  power  was  imparted  to  the  nation  he  governed. 

In  the  season  of  peace,  which  ensued,  Frederic  was  ac- 
tively and  zealously  engaged  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  kingdom. 
During  ilie  whole  war  he  himself  had  contracted  no  debts ; 
BOW  ij)  peace  he  remitted  the  taxes,  laid  open  to  his  subjects 
new  sources  of  gain,  promoted  industry,  and  in  fact  enabled 
Prussia  to  recover  from  its  losses,  before  other  governments  had 
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become  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  sufferings  of  their  subjects. 
During  the  war  Peter  the  Third  of  Russia,  uninediately  on  his 
accession,  had  joined  Frederic  ;  and  the  strange  sight  had  been 
seen  of  troops  marching  from  a  hostile  camp  to  the  quarters  of 
those,  who  but  the  day  before  had  been  counted  enemies. 
Now  in  peace,  the  Prussian  king  succeeded  in  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  Catharine  the  Second.  A  repeated 
personal  interview  with  the  Austrian  emperor  Joseph  the 
Second,  in  1769  and  1770,  promoted  an  approximation  of  their 
several  interests;  and  the  division  of  Poland  was  destined 
to  cement  their  union  by  crime.  The  idea  of  this  division  did 
not,  however,  originate  with  Frederic.  He  entered  into  it 
readily  and  fully ;  but  it  was  the  Austrian  Kaunitz,  who  first 
made  an  encroachment  on  the  limits  of  tlie  republic. 

In  the  Appendix  to  tliis  volume  (pp.  433-614),  there  is  a 
detailed  and  critical  account  of  the  negotiation,  which  led  to 
the  fatal  result  of  the  division  of  Poland.  The  materiak  for 
writing  such  an  account  did  not  exist  in  print  till  1810,  when 
they  were  published  by  Count  von  Gorz  (who  was  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador  at  Petersburg  shortly  after  the  division),  but 
they  are  neither  well  arranged,  nor  correctly  printed.  The 
collection  has  for  its  title,  '  M^moires  et  Actes  Autentiques  re- 
latifs  aux  Negociations,  qui  ont  pr6cedees  le  Partage  de  la 
Pologne,  tires  du  Porlefeuille  d'  un  ancien  Ministre  du  18eme 
Siecle.  1810.'  This  volume,  printed  at  Weimar,  contains 
the  letters  and  memoirs  exchanged  between  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  official  reports  of  the  ministers,  employed  in  the  nego- 
tiations. Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  copious  analy- 
sis of  the  facts,  here  collected  ;  yet  some  we  must  adduce,  to 
show  our  readers  something  of  the  nature  of  European  diplo- 
macy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1770  and  the  following  years, 
Russia  was  at  war  with  the  Porte.  Austria  undertook  to  pre- 
vent the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey- 
Frederic  was  bound  by  his  alliance  to  preserve  friendship  with 
Russia,  but  at  the  same  time  discerned  how  adverse  to  his  own 
interest  would  be  the  increase  of  Russia.  The  afiair  of  Po- 
land became  entangled  with  this  war  in  the  East.  On  the  sixth 
of  July,  1771,  the  Austrian  ambassador  Von  Thugut  signed  at 
Constantinople  a  secret  convention  with  Turkey,  by  which 
Austria,  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  Porte,  made 
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valuable  acquisitions  of  money,  land,  and  commercial  priri* 
leges,  and  in  consideration  of  thesG  advantages,  promised 
jointly  with  ihe  Porte  lo  compel  Russia  to  return  all  the  Turk- 
isli  provinces  she  had  conquered,  and  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  which  would 
then  be  a  wall  between  Russia  and  the  Porte*  KaunitK  made 
it  a  condition  J  that  this  convention  should  be  kept  a  secret,  and 
for  excellent  reasons.  All  ihe  while  that  m  liis  negotiations 
with  the  Porte  he  was  assuming  such  obligations  of  hostility  to 
Russia,  he  was  using  tow^ards  that  power  the  sirongest  assur- 
ances of  friendship,  and  promised,  with  certain  conditions,  to 
use  his  influence  to  procure  for  Russia  an  advantageous  peace. 
Meantime  the  convention  was  kept  a  secret  for  several  monilis  ; 
and  Austria  received  a  vevy  acceptable  strip  of  land  as  well  as 
a  large  sum  of  money,  very  welcome  to  an  exhausted  treasury. 

In  ihe  middle  of  llie  year  1770  Austrian  troops  entered  Po- 
land, and  under  pretence  of  setting  up  pillars  to  mark  the 
bounds  of  Hungary,  assumed  a  large  tract  of  the  repubitc,  and 
kept  advancing  further  and  further,  all  the  time  making  assur- 
ances to  the  Polish  king  of  a  great  love  of  justice.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  division  of  Poland-  Occasion  had  also 
been  seized  by  Frederic  of  causing  his  troops  to  enter  certain 
other  Polish  districts.  The  government  of  Poland  appealed  to 
Catharine,  beheving  the  empress  would  at  least  reserve  to  her- 
self the  right  of  oppressing  that  country.  These  conn  plaints 
were  made  to  her  in  1772,  just  at  the  time,  when  Prince 
Henr)*  of  Prussia  was  making  the  empress  a  visit,  to  induce 
her  to  accede  to  milder  terras  in  her  negotiations  w^ilh  Turkey. 
She  communicated  to  him  the  intelligence  she  had  received  of 
the  operations  of  Kaunitz,  adding,  '  that  Poland  seemed  to  be 
a  counlr)^  where  it  w^as  only  necessary  to  stoop,  to  pick  irp 
what  one  would.  If  Austria  chose  to  take  a  piece  of  that 
country,  the  neighbors  had  as  good  a  right  to  do  so  too.' 
Pricice  Henry  seized  on  the  idea  with  eagerness,  developed  at 
Once  a  plan  for  the  division  of  Poland,  and  having  gained  the 
approbation  of  the  empress,  communicated  the  scheme  to  his 
brother.     Frederic  and  Catharine  w^re  soon  agreed. 

And  now*  it  became  the  [>ohcy  of  Kaunitz,  who  began  the 
business,  to  play  the  part  of  a  coquette,  and  to  make  his  part- 
ners in  the  robbery  entreat  him  to  join  in  the  plunder.  This 
he  did,  partly  to  avoid  the  odium  of  having  started  so  disgrace- 
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fill  a  scheme,  and  partly  to  quiet  Maria  Theresa's  scruples  of 
conscience.  She  afterwards  gave  an  assurance,  that  Kaunitx 
had  in  this  business  been  carried  away  by  the  force  of  cir- 
eumstances  to  act  contrary  to  his  true  character.  The  moo- 
arch  may  have  been  honest  in  this  assertion  ;  but  if  so,  Kaunits 
was  an  accomplished  hypocrite. 

Kaunitz  first  declared  that  the  attempt  at  a  division  of  Poland 
would  lead  to  interminable  perplexities.  Frederic  saw  throu^ 
him  at  once,  and  told  the  Russian  court,  that  they  might  ceiw 
tainly  count  on  Austria.  Kaunitz  next  endeavored  to  get  the 
first  proposal  to  be  made  by  Russia  ;  and  nothing  having  been 
communicated,  he  at  last  grew  impatient,  and  in  October  of 
1771  he  determined  to  bring  the  Russian  court  to  an  explana- 
tion. For  tiiis  purpose  he  assured  the  Russian  ambassador, 
Prince  Gallitzin,  that  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  Porte  pro* 
posed  by  Catharine,  though  more  moderated,  were  yet  such 
18  Austria  could  not  support.  He  next  suggested  proposals, 
which  h«  declared  himself  ready  to  advocate,  but  which  be 
ymW  knew  the  empress  would  reject.  Yet,  he  added,  Austria 
could  iitFer  no  assistance,  unless  Russia  would  guaranty  the 
integrity  of  Poland,  and  promise  never  to  take  any  part  of 
tl)Ht  country  for  itself  or  any  other  power.  But  though  the 
iiidivisibility  of  Poland  was  an  essential  pobt,  he  continued, 
that  ho  was  nevertheless  determined  to  reassume  a  piece  of 
land,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Hungary,  but  had  been 
mortgaged  to  Poland.  The  old  constitution,  he  declared, 
was  to  be  maintained,  but  it  might  stiU  receive  such  modifica* 
lions,  as  the  interests  of  the  neighboring  countries  required. 

The  drift  of  this  declaration  was  well  understood  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg. Count  Panin  commanded  the  Russian  ambassador 
to  reply,  that  it  was  a  contradiction  for  Austria  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Poland,  and  yet  take  a  piece  without  the  consent 
of  the  republic  ;  that  Russia  and  Prussia  likewise  had  ancient 
claims  to  part  of  the  territory  of  Poland  ;  and  that  justice  and 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  required  of  Austria 
to  consent,  that  the  three  courts  should  consult  together  re- 
specting the  nature  and  extent  of  their  claims. 

Immediately  on  receiving  tliis  communication  in  January, 
1772,  all  the  scruples  of  Kaunitz  vanished  as  to  the  conditions 
of  peace,  which  Russia  had  proposed.  Only  he  gave  the 
crafty  counsel,  that  Catharine  should  first  make  much  more 
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severe  requisitions 

Austria  might  earnestly  object.  Then  by  degrees  the  terms 
being  made  milder,  as  if  by  Austrian  influence,  both  powers 
were  to  unite  in  pressing  liiem  upon  the  Porte.  He  begged 
lo  know,  what  part  of  Poland  Russia  and  Prussia  claimed,  re- 
commended Uie  most  intimate  intercourse  on  the  subject,  and 
the  most  speedy  termination  of  the  negotiations.  He  also 
recommended  profound  secrecy  in  the  transaction.  Lastly,  he 
added,  that  if  they  could  not  get  precisely  equal  parts  in  Po* 
land,  there  was  a  neighbor,  who  Imd  too  much  land,  and  might 
be  made  to  yield  some  of  it.  When  GaUilzin,  surprised  by 
this  last  hint,  said,  there  was  no  such  neighbor,  unless  it 
were  the  Porte,  Kaunitz  said  plainly,  that  it  was  the  Porte 
he  meant. 

Tins  plan  for  jointly  plundering  Turkey  as  well  as  Poland 
was  made  just  six  months  after  the  convention  which  was  men- 
tioned abov^e,  and  by  which  Austria  had  pledged  herself  to  take 
part  with  the  Porte,  till  all  its  possessions  should  be  recovered. 
Of  that  convention  the  English,  some  how  or  other,  had  ob- 
tained a  copy,  and  made  haste  to  transmit  it  to  Petersburg, 
It  arrived  there  just  at  the  lime,  wlien  this  new  proposition  of 
Kaunitz  was  received.  Thus  all  confidence  in  Kaunilz  was  at 
an  end  ;  and  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Vienna  was  charged 
to  watch  his  motions  with  the  most  jealous  mistrust  and  to  re* 
pose  no  faith  in  his  word.  It  soon  became  plain  that  it  was 
the  design  of  Kaunitz  to  enlarge  Austria,  if  he  could,  as  well 
by  taking  from  Turkey  as  from  Poland.  Meantime  the  nego- 
tiations were  continued,  and  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1772,  the 
final  agreement  was  signed  at  Petersburg  by  the  ministers  of 
the  three  powers.  The  king  of  Poland  declared,  he  would 
woner  cut  off  his  right  hand,  tlmn  sign  the  act  of  cession  j 
but  he  did  sign  if,  and  his  hand  remained  whole.  The  three 
powers  guarantied  to  each  other  their  respective  new  posses- 
sions, and  added  a  stipulatioi],  that  however  their  interest 
might  otherwise  divide  them,  they  would  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  make  a  common  cause  of  die  defence 
of  their  acquisitions. 

The  fourth  and  last  period  of  Frederic's  re:gn  was  distin- 
gmshed  by  deeds  of  public  virtue,  which  had  a  wide  and  most 
salutary  influence  on  tlie  condition  of  Germany,  He  labored 
mduously  and  witli  entire  success  for  the  iadepeodence  of 
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the  several  sovereignties  of  the  empire.  At  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  state  there  now  stood  an  ambitious  prince,  emulous  of 
the  distinction  which  Frederic  had  acquired,  and  threatening 
the  liberties  of  the  neighboring  states. 

The  whole  course  of  the  contest  respecting  the  Bavarian 
succession  is  related  by  Dohm  with  great  distmctness  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  and  all 
the  interests  that  were  at  issue.  To  follow  him  in  his  narra- 
tion is  not  permitted  us.  We  refer  the  student  of  history  to 
the  work  itself,  undoubtedly  a  leading  authority  for  this 
whole  subject,  to  which  we  are  able  to  devote  but  a  small 
space. 

The  great  points  of  the  controversy  are  well  known.  In 
1777  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  died  through 
the  want  of  skill  of  a  physician.  He  left  no  children,  and 
with  him  his  branch  of  a  princely  family  ended.  According 
to  the  feudal  law  the  other  branch  of  the  family,  which  still 
flourished  in  the  Palatinate,  was  entitled  to  the  inheritance. 
The  next  heir  was  Charles  Theodore,  a  man  of  vile  character, 
and  likewise  without  legitimate  children.  The  Austrian  em- 
peror deemed  this  a  fit  occasion  to  possess  himself  of  Bavaria, 
and  immediately  caused  his  troops  to  enter  the  territory. 
Charles  Theodore  was  abject  enough  to  agree  to  the  Austrian 
demands  ;  and  Joseph  the  Second  imagined  himself  secure  of 
gaining  quiet  possession  of  what  Austria  had  long  coveted. 
The  heir  of  Charles  Theodore  was  Charles,  duke  of  Deux 
Ponts ;  his  assent  to  the  encroachments  of  Austria  seemed 
now  alone  necessary,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  win  him. 

In  this  state  of  things  Frederic  interposed,  by  a  series  of 
admirably  conducted  negotiations,  in  which  Count  Gorz  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  statesman  ;  he  animated  the 
duke  of  Deux  Ponts  to  decided  opposition,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  duke  to  the  Bavarian 
succession,  against  all  unjust  claims  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Frederic  was  now  justified  in  making  representations  to  the 
Austrian  government.  That  government  was  at  this  epoch 
directed  by  Wenzel  Anton,  Prince  of  Kaunitz-Rittberg.  He 
was  a  statesman  of  great  understanding  and  extensive  expe- 
rience in  public  business,  a  friend  and  patron  of  science  and 
the  arts.*     It  was  he,  who  devised  the  union  between  France 
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and  Austria,  by  wliich  ia  1 75G  a  new  political  s)^stem  was  es- 
tablislied  on  the  contmeiii  of  Europe.  Afterwards  he  also  be- 
gan the  division  of  Polsntl.  He  was  bold  in  designing,  and 
crafty  in  executing.  He  could  veil  his  plans  in  impenetrable 
secrecy ;  and  was  a  master  in  the  arts  of  hypocrisy.  Supe- 
rior to  base  selSshness,  he  honored  and  rewarded  talents  and 
merit,  where  he  was  not  himself  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed* 
His  good  opinion  of  his  own  capacit)^  was  unlimited.  His 
great  object  was,  to  make  ilie  state  in  which  he  was  employed 
the  first  in  Europe,  and  to  be  himself  the  first  man  in  that 
state.  Whatever  promoted  tliese  views  was  acceptable  to  him  ; 
Ue  troubled  himself  Httle  about  justice.  His  manners  were 
•marked  by  haughty  condescension  and  sometimes  by  striking 
irregularides  ;  all  which  seiTed  to  elevate  him  in  the  minds  of 
the  many.  Maria  Theresa  had  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
sagacity,  and  her  son  and  associate  in  the  empire  never  dared 
oppose  the  man,  who  had  gained  the  name  of  being  the 
eatest  statesman  of  Europe, 

The  Prussian  ministers  at  this  time  were  Herzberg  and 
Inbrensleln.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  experience  and  great 
spectabiJity.  The  former  was  deeply  versed  in  the  relations 
id  rights  of  the  several  European  states ;  and  those  of  Prus- 
lia  he  knew  in  the  most  minute  detail.  His  knowledge  was 
always  at  his  command.  His  mind  was  lively  and  active ;  his 
stj^le  of  writing  clear,  simple,  and  convincing ;  his  activity  and 
industry  boundless ;  his  sentiments  noble.  Love  of  country 
was  a  passion  with  him ;  and  he  counted  much  on  tlie  moral 
powers  of  mankind,  of  which  he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  proofs 
afforded  by  history.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  often  deficient 
in  prudence  and  secrecy  ;  and  sometimes  incurred  tlie  displeas- 
ure of  Frederic,  by  pressing  views  which  the  king  did  not 
approve. 

Frederic  was  himself  the  immediate  agent  in  public  affairs. 
Having  resolved  on  his  course  and  taken  the  necessary  meas- 
ures without  consulting  any  one,  lie  then  committed  to  his 
ministers,  especially  to  Herzberg,  the  task  of  conducting  the 
oegotiations  mtli  Vienna.  The  claims  made  by  Austria  were 
bjected  to  long  and  learned  investigations,  and  their  injustice 
piously  exposed.  Attempts  were  made  to  bribe  Frederic 
»i  to  interfere,  by  promising  to  permit  him  to  increase  Ids 
limoQS  in  some  similar  way ;  but  the  Prussian  king  was 
be  moved  from  his  purpose. 
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Of  the  war  which  ensued,  the  renewed  oegotiatioita 
peace,  the  conlioued  hostilities,  and  tlie  final  restoratioii 
peace,  an  account  is  given  in  the  first  volume  (pp,  137— 2^| 

The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  anxious  for  the  life  of 
children,  and  from  every  principle  and  feeling  averse  to  iii_ 
fient  a  special  message  to  Frederic,  expressing  her  earnest  di 
sire  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding.     '  She  hoped,' 
fi«B5  her  message,  *ihat  it  grieved  the  king  not  less  ifaao 
self,  that  they  should  thus  pluck  out  each  otber^s  hair, 
age  had  already  whitened.'     Still   reconciliation  was  not  ea 
for  the  only  terms  which  Austria  proposed  were  such  as  Fr 
eric  peremptorily  rejected. 

Meaotime  France  and  Rossia  were  led  to  lake  an  latere 
in  the  event  of  the  war-     France  was  the  ally  of  Austria, 
yet  in  secret  averse  to  the  increase  of  that  power.     Ru 
had  heen  presented  by  the  war  with  the  Porte^  from  taking  i 
active   part   in   the   Bavarian  affairs-     Finally  the   peace 
Kainardgi  was  concluded ;  and  Catharine  the  Second  wis  i 
liberty  to  interfere.     She  immediately  did  so,  and   with 
effect,     *  So  wonderfully  are  ilie  destinies  of  nations,  et*eQ  i 
the  remotest  lands,  interwoven ;   whether  Bohemia  and  Ma 
ravia,  Saxony  or  Silesia  should  be  devastated  by  war,  depend 
ed  on  a  negotiation,  which  was  condacted  between  Petersbu 
«nd  Constantinople.     It  was  necessary,  that  the  recognition  ( 
ft  Tartar  Chan  by  the  Porte  should  precede  the  preservati 
of  the    patrimony  of   a    German   princely  house.'     Austrii 
however,  retained  by  the  peace  a  part  of  the    land    it   ha 
claimed.     The    whole    extent,  at  first   taken   possession 
amounted  to  about  five  thousand  square  miles ;  Austria  re 
.  ed  about  eight  hundred  ;  and  Maria  Theresa  could  hardly  1 
give  the  king  of  Prussia,  ce  viichant  h<mme-y  as  she  callfl 
bim,  for  wresting  from  her  the  remainder. 

Frederic  thus  secured  to  himself  the  applause  of  Europ 
and  the  gratitude  of  Genu  any.     He  returned  to  the  caref 
administration  of  his  kingdom,*   and,  as  though  he  had  do 
nodnng  for  fame,  began  extensive  reforms ;  and,  as  ilie  gre 
est  and  best  of  his  efforts,  caused  a  code  to  be  prepared, 
wliich  equal  justice  should  be  administered   in  all  parts  of 
dominions,  and  the  interests  of  separate  districts  reconciled 
assimilated.    The  work  was  one  of  immense  labor  and  equ 
benefit. 
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The  Russian  empress  was  gratified  at  seeing  Austria  some- 
what humbled,  and  checked  in  its  attempts  at  aggrandizemetit. 
She  was  also  pleased  at  having  acquired  a  right  to  imerfere  in 
the  concerns  of  Germany  ;  a  na;ht  which  Peter  tlie  Great  had 
designed  lo  gain.  For  Catharine  had  becotne  a  guaraniee  of 
the  new  peace  of  Tescheo  ;  and  one  of  die  articles  of  that 
peace  confirmed  that  of  Westphalia.  Of  this  last,  therefore, 
md  consequently  of  the  German  constitution,  Catharine  be* 
came  a  guarantee. 

Cadiarine  the  Second  had  a  lively  mind,  and  a  strong  de- 
sire to  distinguish  herself  by  extraordinary  deeds ;    and  her 
mother  gave  to  diis  ambition  a  political  direction**     When 
Grand  Princess,  she  found  lilde  satisfaction  in  intercourse  with 
her  husband,  and  was  very  much  restrained  by  the  empress 
Elizabeth.     In  the  solitude   lo  which  she  was  thus  driven  she 
cultivated  her  mind  ;  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  tlie  best 
works  of  die  English  and  French  on  politics,  were  her  favorite 
iubjects  of  study.     Slie  busied  herself   with  vast  ideas,  anil 
loved  die  extraordinary  and   romantic.     In  a  memoir,  written 
[ty  Connt   Gtirz,   the   Prussian  envoy  at  St   Peiershnre;,  she 
^ts  described  as  one,  who  united  amiable  qualities  with  great- 
S,  and,  superior  to  her  sex  in  other  respects,  yet  preserved  its 
F'weakness  in  being  fond  of  praise  and  flaitery.     Fortune  had 
I  heaped  upon  her  its  choicest  favors  j  for  eighteen  years  she  had 
I  been  the  sovereign  of  the  vastest  empire ;  beside  the  flatterers 
that  surrounded  her    at  home,  she   had  been    caressed   and 
flallered  by  all  foreign  courts ;  and  circumstances  having  as- 
'  figned  her  so  brilliant  a  part,  it  was  impossible  to  say  anything 
[to  her  in  the  way  of  admiration  too  extravagant  or  too  pointed. 
She  possessed  in  the  greatest  degree  die  art  of  dissimulation ; 
and  no  one  could  tell,  what  impression  was  actually  made  upon 
.her  mind.     She  was,  moreover,  extremely  jealous  of  her  son, 
^iind  quite  as  much  so  of  ihe  Grand  Princess. 

Count  Panin  (we  draw  the  characteristics  from  the  me- 
Bioir  of  Gorz)  was  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  Russia,  and 
Ijpeculiarly  worthy  of  attention  to  a  Prussian  prince,  as  he  had 
jileadfastly  upheld  the  alliance  between  Caiharinc  and  Fred- 
[fric.  He  was  kind,  generous,  debonnaire  ;  fond  of  pleasures, 
[especially  of  horses  and  die  theatre  ;  he  was  conscious  of  pos^i 
I  messing  great  knowledge  on  the  different  relations  of  die  Euro- 
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pean  political  sjstera,  was cororaunicative,  and  met  with cbee 
fulness    all    aUeinpU   to  gain   his   acquaintance.      He    hati 
Prince  Polemkin,  could  not  brook  those  who  courted  that  id 
vorite,  and  on  this  point  was  even  suspicious. 

Prince  Polemkin  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  ms 
in  Russia.     He  had  genius  and  talents,  but  was  little  suited  i 
conciliate   either  love   or   esteem.     The   Grand   Duke, 
Count  Panin,    and  other  noblemen  of  the  empire  deieste 
him.     He  was  proud  of  his  regiment,  which  he  esteemed 
finest  in  the  universe ;  and  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in  regu 
lating  cavalry.     Another  subject  to  wliich  he  gave  much 
tenijon,  was  tlie  ceremonies  of  tlie  Greek  church;  which 
was  fond  of  rendering  peculiarly  brilliant.*    In  the  long  serie 
of  personal  favorites  of  the  empress,  he  alone  retained  unlin 
ed  jofluence  over  her  till  the  period  of  his  death.     He  ; 
offered  himself  to  her  attention  in  tlie  time  of  the  revolutio 
in  1762,  and  having  once  made  himself  observed  by  the  bold 
ness  of  his  deportment  and  his  person,  he  used  every  art 
excite  an  inierest  in  her.     Being  once  admitted  to  the  immc 
diate  circle  of  her  society,  he  employed  all  the  resources  of  i 
courtier  to  overthrow  his  rivals,  especiaUy  the  Orlo ws. 
was  the  avowed  favorite  from  177G,  and  confirmed  his  powe 
over  Catharine  by  mthdra\\ing  himself  from  time  to  time, 
then  returning  again  as  it  pleased  his  humor.     By  persuadin 
Cathai'ine  that  his  services  were  indispensable  to  her  securit 
radier  than  by  ihe  influence  of  attachment,  he  gained  eoti 
sway  over  the  empress  and  ilie  state.     For  Catharine  kne« 
very  well   tliat   her    autliority,  which   had   been    founded 
crimes,  was  impatiently  borne  by  a  great  pan  of  her  subject! 
and  she  deemed  it  therefore  necessary  to  have  at  her  side  \ 
man  of  fearful  energy,  capable  of  inspiring  terror,  and  dfl 
stroying  every  thought  of  opposition.     Such  a  man  she  bfl 
lieved  she  had  found  in  Polemkin,  and  to  establish  her  o^ 
safety  through  him,  she  conferred  on  him  unlimited  commandJ 
The  use  which  he  made  of  it  may  have  caused  the  empres 
herself  at  times  to  tremble.     Singular  qualities  he  must  cen 
tainly   have  possessed,   to  maintain    this   power   for   sixteen'* 
years  against  all  adversaries   and    rivals   till   his    death,  and 
he  must  have  been  favored  by  singular  circumstances  j  but  un- 
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blushing  impudence  on  his  part  secured  Uiis  influence  over  the 
feminine  weakness  of  Catharine. 

Potemkin  had  no  distinguished  talents  as  a  commander  ;  yet 
the  whole  army  was  under  his  control ;  and  all  the  generals  of 
greatest  experieoce  and  fame  were  subject  to  his  caprice.  He 
understood  but  imperfectly  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire 
or  the  wants  of  the  interior  ;  and  yet  it  was  he,  who  dictated 
to  llie  vanity  of  tlic  empress  die  measures  to  be  adopted  witliin 
her  immense  empire  or  towards  foreign  powers.  He  had  no 
elevated  ambition  of  any  kind  ;  it  never  occurred  to  him,  that 
he  could  do  good  to  mankiod  by  wisely  guiding  tlie  destiny  of 
that  large  pordon  that  depended  on  iiim.  He  knew  of  uodiing 
nobler  than  the  honors  tliat  dazzle  the  beholder ;  his  whole 
soul  was  in  tlic  gratification  of  his  vanity^,  and  tliis  he  would 
sometimes  do  by  pretending  indifference.  He  would  deny 
himself  oodiiog ;  he  would  gratify  all  his  whims ;  and  he  would 
have  it  known  tliat  he  could  do  so»  This  was  to  him  the 
great  purpose  of  hfe.  He  disregarded  all  dislinctions  of  birdi, 
or  rank,  or  wealdi,  and  w^as  always  bent  on  showing  that  he 
was  the  only  powerful  man.  Frederic  the  Second  once  di- 
rected his  ambassador  to  offer  Potemkin  his  influence  in  gain- 
ing for  him  the  crow^n  of  Poland  ;  Potemkin  replied,  tliat  he 
»had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  ;  and  did  not  respect  tlie 
Polish  nation  enough  to  be  willing  to  be  their  king.  He  treat- 
ed the  most  distinguished  foreigners  with  contumely,  and  hs- 
tened  to  die  proposals  of  foreign  ambassadors  with  the  con- 
temptuous air  of  one  who  but  just  condescends  to  hear  the 
requests  of  his  inferiors  and  dependents.  No  rank  secured 
the  native  Russians  from  insult ;  it  is  even  asserted  that  he 
went  so  far  as  to  beat  tlie  empress.  It  is  certain,  that  ]ui  often 
opposed  her  loudly,  and  did  on  purpose  the  very  opposite 
of  what  she  had  desired*  Sated  with  pleasure,  he  lavished 
the  public  treasure  with  boundless  prodigality  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  caprices •  Though  Catharine  anticipated  all  his 
wants,  that  could  be  divined,  and  gave  him  incredihly  large 
sums  of  money,  he  would  yet  turn  to  the  gratification  of  his 
will  money  entrusted  to  him  for  public  purposes,  and  would 
even  forge  orders  of  die  empress  on  the  treasury,  to  get  pos- 
session of  money,  and  this  w^hen  he  knew  it  to  be  peculiarly 
needed  by  the  state.  And  Catharine  bore  all  tins.  Potcmkin 
took  bribes  from  foreign  stales  to  promote  their  objects ; 
though  his  views  were  so  contr acted,  tliat  he  could  not  judge 
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of  the  true  intorests  of  the  empire.  Possessed  of  immense  i 
treasuresj  which  he  carelessly  squandered  at  the  gaming-table  1 
or  for  any  fancy,  he  was  accustomed  never  to  pay  those,  who] 
furnished  him  with  tim  necessaries  of  life.  Merchants  held  | 
dicmselves  ruined ,  when  an  order  came  lo  supply  the  wants  of  J 
Potemkin.  He  had  no  seDliment  of  mercy  in  his  nature-  He  J 
would  torment  wiUiout  any  oljject,  as  if  lo  show  that  he  could  ] 
do  it  with  impunity* 

He  iitid  long  and  earnestly  desired  the  Prussian  order  of  the] 
Black  Eaglcj  but  as  it  was  sent  him  rather  later  than  he  expect- 
ed, he  received  it  with  a  disdainful  air,  saying,  'he  was  much  J 
obliged  to  the  king,  but  really,  lie  already  had  such  a  host  of] 
that  sort  of  distinctions,  he  did  not  know  how  he  should  be  | 
able  to  arrange  them  all.'    When  Frederic  learnt,  that  Potem- 
kin was  aiming  at  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  he  offered  to  | 
assist  hitn ;  but  Polemkin  very  coolly  repUed,  that  Courland  i 
was  not  enough  to  satisfy  bim ;  and,  besides,  if  he  w^auted  it, 
he  could  take  it  himself,  without  giving  the  king  any  trouble 
about  It.     And  he  used  on  all  occasions  to  set  in  die  most  ridif  , 
culoos  light  Frederic's  strict  economy  and  simple  mode  of  1 
living. 

A  stoi7  is  told,  and  on  the  very  best  authority,  that  Potem*  J 
kin  formally  proposed  to  Frederic  a  second  division  of  Polandf 
saying  *  the  first  division  was  mere  child's  play ;  the  whole 
should  have  been  divided  at  once  ;  it  would  not  have  caused 
greater  clamor,'  Frederic  rejected  the  scheme,  on  the  ground 
of  its  injustice,  and  adopted  in  his  order  in  cabinet  the  opinion 
draw^n  up  by  Gorz,  and  developing  the  subject  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  To  Potemkin  the  answer  of  Frederic  was 
wholly  unexpected ;  he  read  the  king's  letter  three  several 
times  and  then  gave  it  back  to  the  Prussian  minister  witli  tlie 
words,  *I  never  should  have  believed,  that  King  Frederic 
had  such  romantic  notions,' 

He  eared  as  liidc  for  human  life  as  for  money,  if  the  waste 
of  il  pleased  liis  capricious  humor.  Cathaiine  wished  to  honor 
him  after  the  manner  of  antiquity,  aud  in  1787  gave  him  llie 
appellation  of  the  Taurian,  In  Russian  affairs  he  did  what* 
ever  he  pleased.  If  things  of  motiient  were  sometimes  decid- 
-  ed  without  him,  it  w  as  because  he  did  not  take  tlie  trouble  to 
I  interfere,  and  was  willing  to  let  them  go.  The  single  affair 
I  of  tlie  armed  neutrahty,  of  which  an  account  follows,  was  de* 
■       cided  contrary  to  bis  intcnUons,     But  the  reason  was,  the  de^ 
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vision  depended  on  political  knowledge,  of  which  Potemkin 
had  liltle,  and  which  Paniu  possessed  abundantly,  and  knew 
how  lo  use  witli  skill, 

Potemkin  has  been  called  a  man  of  colossal  greatness,  Bnt 
he  was  in  no  wise  great.  His  mind  was  low  and  coarse.  He 
began  his  career  of  success  like  the  other  favorites,  chanc© 
having  roade  him  known  to  tlie  empress ;  and  he  confirmed 
his  power  by  an  excess  of  inipudence,  and  an  entire  jnsensi- 
bihty  to  moral  feeling  and  to  honor.  He  cared  neither  for 
exercising  a  wide  influence  over  the  destinies  of  men,  nor  for 
gaining  an  iramoitality  of  fame  ;  but  wished  to  Kve  in  the 
midst  of  external  splendor,  have  all  men  near  him  at  his  feet, 
and  prove  himself  to  be  the  man  who  needed  to  lear  nothing, 

The  success  of  her  first  war  with  the  Porte  filled  Catharine 
with  an  exalted  idea  of  Iier  own  merits  and  the  resources  of 
her  empire.  The  deference  and  respect,  manifested  by  other 
courts  to  her  as  a  woman,  were  interpreted  by  her  as  ac* 
knowledgments  of  her  superior  power  ;  and  she  would  perhaps 
have  practised  no  restraint  towards  others  but  for  the  fear  of 
being  checked  in  the  execution  of  her  great  design.  That 
design,  by  which  she  expected  to  render  her  reign  emineoily 
illustrious,  and  establish  an  immortality  of  glory  for  her  own 
name,  was  the  establishing  of  a  Greek  or  Oriental  empire* 
During  her  life  it  was  her  intention  herself  to  govern  this  new 
empire,  togetlier  widi  her  monstrous  possessions  in  the  North, 
and  then  to  bequeatii  the  latter  to  her  grandson  Alexander,  and 
the  former  to  Constantine.  The  names  of  the  children  were 
tokens  of  tiie  high  desriny  that  was  preparing  for  them, 
Constantine,  from  his  birth,  was  treated  as  the  future  emperor 
of  Greece  and  the  East,  He  was  baptized  according  to  the 
rites  of  tlie  Oriental  Greek  Church,  which  differ  somewhat 
from  the  Russian,  and  he  had  Grecian  nurses  and  attendant 
from  the  Archipelago.  Accident  prevented  his  Ijeiog  nursed 
with  Grecian  milk,  but  Grecian  sounds  were  the  first  which  he 
heard*  He  was  called  the  Star  of  tlie  Easty  and  while  yet  a 
child,  Greeks  were  admitted  to  his  presence  to  do  him  homage. 

The  glorious  peace  of  Kudschutz-Kainardgi  was  negotiated 
just  sixiy-tliree  years  after  the  disgraceful  one,  which  Peter 
the  First  had  made  to  save  himself  from  ruin.  This  seemed 
a  good  oiiKHi.  Moreover,  the  religious,  warlike  enthusiasm  of 
the  Ottomans  seemed  to  he  extinct.  The  rulers  were  edocat- 
ed  witliin  tlie  seraglio  to  indulgence,  not  to  the  labors  of  govern- 
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ing,  Tli€  sultans  were  depeodent  on  tlieir  ministers  of  state ; 
and  these,  again,  elevated  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace, 
and  destitute  of  all  politicaJ  knowledge,  owed  their  security  to 
tlie  Janizaries.  In  the  provinces  the  regents  were  ahnost  in- 
dependent ;  and  litde  of  llie  money,  which  they  collected, 
flowed  into  the  puhlic  treasury-  The  numerous  Greeks  hated 
the  Turkish  government  and  were  ripe  for  insurrection.  And 
while  the  Turkish  empire  was  gradually  sinking,  t!ie  neighbor- 
ing European  powers  were  contiouaDy  advancing  in  die  arts  of 
civil  polity  and  of  war* 

These  views  were  represented  to  Catharine  in  their  stroDgest 
light.  Yet  there  were  facts,  which  proved  them  to  be  exag- 
gerated. If  the  internal  adrainisU-ation  of  Turkey  w^as  so  bad, 
bow  could  the  empire  condnue  to  exist  and  array  such  for- 
midable armies  against  its  enemies  ?  If  the  pachas  were 
almost  entirely  free,  and  if  little  of  their  revenues  found  its 
way  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  where  were  die  immense  sums  ob- 
tained to  defray  tlie  cost  of  the  naval  battles  and  die  land 
service  ?  If  despotic  caprice  controlled  property,  how  came 
it  that  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures  throve 
in  Turkey,  and  produced  what  formed  die  chief  articles  of 
an  important  commerce,  whicli  European  nations  were  emu- 
lous of  sharing  ?  And  can  it  be  conceived,  that  these  nations 
would  continue  trade  widi  a  country,  in  which  die  disregard 
of  justice  took  away  all  security  from  die  capital  employ- 
ed in  business  ?  The  condition  of  the  ministers  of  state  is  the 
least  comfortable  ;  their  misfortunes  are  held  up  in  a  strong 
light ;  but  a  private  man  can  even  in  Turkey  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  labors,  and  suffer  less  oppression  than  in  many  an  Europeaa 
state.  The  natives  arc  strongly  attached  to  their  country, 
which  they  call  the  land  of  freedom ;  and  if  business  leads 
them  to  pass  even  years  in  foreign  lands,  they  are  accustomed 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  land  of  dieir  birth.  It  has 
even  been  asserted  by  the  head  of  a  large  commercial  house, 
which  carried  on  much  business  with  die  Levant  and  with 
Russia,  that  debts  due  in  the  former  %vere  esteemed  incompara- 
bly more  secure  than  those  in  the  latter,  not  only  from  greater 
confidence  reposed  in  individuals,  but  also  because  the  Turk- 
isb  administradon  was  more  impartial  and  more  prompt*  To 
this  it  must  be  added,  that  die  writers  on  the  subject  always 
advise  the  Europeans  to  endeavor  to  vanquish  the  Turks  by 
superiority  in  tactics,  and  to  avoid  the  contest  between  man 
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mnd  man,  as  one,  in  which  the  European  soldier  is  sure  to  bei 
worsted.     The  points,*  to  wiiich  we  have  here  alluded  will 
Tve  to  explain  the  partial  success  of  the  Russians  in  their  at- 
mpts  to  banish  the  Tnrks  from  Europe. 
It  was  the  fieldxnarshal  Mihiicli,  who,  iwave  than  any  other, 
fcherished  in  the  niind  of  Catharine  die   design  of  subvertingJ 
he   Turkish    empire.      This   celebrated    general,    called   hy^ 
Frederic  the  Second,  the  Eugene  of  ihe  Nortli,  w^as  in  the 
Lussian  service   even  as  early  as  under  Peter  the  First ;  and 
luring  llie  reign  of  Anna  he  was  the  terror  of  Uie  Ottomans* 
He  lost  his  influence  under  Elizabeth  and  for  twenty  years  was 
banished  to  Siberia*    Yet  there  his  mind  was  brooding  over* 
great  designs  in  his  exile,  and  prepared  a  scheme  for  ihe  entire 
nm  of  the  Turkish   power.     In    17G2   he  was  recalled  by 
*eier  the  Third,  and  now,  an  old  man  of  seventy-nine  yearsjl 
le  reappeared  at  a  court,  from  which  nearly  all  his  contempo- 
raries bad  passed  away,  widi  the  fire  and  ambition  of  vigorous 
manhood.     Calljarine  employed  him  for  the  very  purposes, 
hieh  he  promoted  under  Peter  the   Great ;  and  he  pursued ' 
jjeni  with  restless  activity.     The   empress  was  so  charmed 
illi  bis  conversation  and  reposed  such  conGdence  in  his  expe- 
ienced  counsel,  that  she  usually  passed  an  hour  every  day 
with  hira.     It  was  now  that  he  unfolded  his  plan,  which,  but 
►f  Austria's  ill  success  and  the  disastrous  peace  of  Belgrade, 
ould  have  been  executed  under  Anna,  and  which  was  now  to 
nd  lustre  to  the  administration  of  Catharine. 
The  thought  took  deep   root  in  the  mind  of  the  empress, 
md  was  confirmed  by  the  success   of  her  generals  in  tlie  fii*st 
Irar  witli  Turkey*.     Full  of  hope,  she  no  longer  concealed  her 
leas.    She  would  playfully  speak  of  the  ancient  Greek  iragc- 
ies,  w^hich  were  to  he  enacted  anew  on  the  stage  of  Athens 
jy  Grecian  players  ;  and  medals  were  designed,  if  not  exe- 
Hited,  on  tiie  taking  of  Conslaniinople*    All  Europe  applauded 
fcer  for  her  design.     No  one  asked  if  it  was  just,  or  if  Rus- 
W  despotism  was  less  oppressive  than  the  Tiukish.     Reli- 
}0ti3  sympalliy  was  awakened  ;  a  hostile  feeling  to  a  foreign 
iCe  revived  ;  tlie  thought  of  the  restoration  of  Greece  capti- 
Lied  the  imagination,  and   it  seeraed  tlie  more  splendid   and 
ileasJog,  that  the   beautiftd   design  was  to  be   executed  by  a 
foman*  The  *  tocsin  of  the  kings '  was  sounded  by  Voltaire ; 
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and  he  advocated  the  war  of  extenninatioo  of  the  Turk 
sometimes  witli  fanatical  fervor,  sometimes  with  jests  and  ga 
lantry.     '  Barbarians,*  said  he, '  who  despise  the  fine  arts  aod 
shut  up  the  women,  deserve  to  be  exterminated ;  and  it 
meet  for  a  heroine  to  chastise  them  for  their  contempt  of 
fair.'     'I  really  think,'  wrote  Catharine  to  Voltaire,  *Imu 

\  soon  go  to  some  university  to  study  Greek.' 

But  if  the  many  applauded,  the  cabinets  opposed.     £qi; 
knd,'  though  otherwise  friendly  to  Russia,  could  not  favor  i 
banishment  of  the  Turks  from  Europe ;  and  the  union  of 
Russian  and  Austrian  cabinets  aroused  the  attention  of  Fra 
For  France  was  interested  in  maintaining  the  Porte,  because  i 
could  furnish  so  much  occupation  to  powers  hostile  to  France  jj 
Biid  still  more,  for  the  immense   injury,  wliich   the   Frenc" 

I  commerce  would  sustain  by  the  rutin  of  Turkey.     Is  then 
another  example  in  all  history  of  commercial  advantages  < 
cseded,  such  as  were  secured  to  France  by  the  Porte  ?     Into  a 
the  Turkish  possessions  the  French  might  import  and  expo 
every  kind  of  raw  or  manufactured  product,  paying  a  dutj 
noininally  of  tliree,  actually  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.     Nq 
only  other  nations,  the  Turks  diemselves  paid  a  double,  and  < 
some  diings,  a  tlireefold  greater  duty.     The  coasting  trade  ( 
llie  Turkish  coasts  was  carried  on  in  French  ships,  free  ' 
any  duty  or  tax  whatever-     The  French  residing  in  Turkey 
stood  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  their  own  state.     The  con 

I  merce  with  France  was  constantly  on  the  increase.  At 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  exports  from  Turke 
to  France  amounted  to  about  two  millions  of  livres  ;  but  in 
middle  of  that  century  to  twenty-t^vo  millions ;  and  in  the  yea 
178G  they  amounted  to  thirty-eight  millions  eight  hundred 
thousand  livTes.  Through  the  influence  of  France  Spain  en- 
tered into  a  commercial  treaty  widi  the  Porte,  and  promised 
it  is  said,  to  permit  no  vessels  hostile  to  the  same  to  pass  Uiroug' 
tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  France  was  even  preparing 
break  its  alliance  wida  Austria,  and  renew  its  relations  of  ind 
macy  with  Prussia. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  European  powers  were 
this  time  exceedingly  curious.     Prussia  had  an  intimate  alii  _ 
ance  with  Russia,  and  having  faithfully  fulfilled  its  obligations" 
in  tlie  first  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  believed  itsc^lf 
now  fairly  eiuitled  to  a  reciprocity  of  favor,  and  was  reluctant 
to  relinquish  its  claim  to  this.     The  disastrous  union  between 
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Austria  and  France  still  continued.  And  now  the  doctrine  of 
elective  affinities,  with  a  sllglit  raodificalioii,  was  to  prove  itself 
good  in  politics.  A  new  ingredient  is  added  in  tlie  Forte. 
Forthwith  Austria  unfolds  itself  from  the  embrace  of  France, 
and  falls  into  tlic  toils  of  Russia;  France,  left  thus  alone,  en- 
deavors to  form  a  new  combination  whh  Prussia,  which  must 
first  set  itself  free  from  its  Northern  ally.  The  difticuliies, 
which  stood  io  the  way  of  this  last  combination,  we  shall  en- 
deavor concisely  to  explain. 

The  principal  aim  of  France  was,  to  defeat  the  schemes  of 
aggrandizement  formed  by  Russia  and  Austria ;  the  principal 
aim  of  Frederic,  to  dissolve  the  union  between  France  and 
Austria.  France  wished  to  retain  its  union  witli  Austria,  but 
to  prevent  its  aggrandizement ;  and /or  thai  purpose  was  will- 
ing to  act  ioindy  with  Prussia  in  a  protest  addressed  to  the 
court  of  Vienna.  Frederic  sincerely  desired  a  union  with 
France,  his  natural  ally,  with  whom  he  believed  himself  really 
to  have  common  interests ;  but  he  was  loo  cautious  to  trust 
himself  in  an  alhance,  before  France  should  have  had  a  rup- 
ture with  Austria,  He  was  unwilling,  tliat  an  apparent  union 
between  his  kingdom  and  France  should  be  made  use  of  in 
negotiations  with  the  imperial  courts  j  since  he  would  in  that 
way  lose  tlie  benefit  of  his  alliance  with  Russia,  and  gain  noth- 
ing. He  had  no  fear  that  tlie  empress  and  die  emperor  would 
succeed  against  Turkey  ;  partly  because  he  believed  a  vigo- 
rous nation  like  the  Turks  would  make  themselves  formidable 
by  the  resistance  of  despair ;  partly  because  he  knew  the  in- 
capacity of  the  Russian  military  commanders ;  and,  most  of 
all,  because  he  counted  on  mutual  jealousy,  which,  in  case  of 
partial  success,  would  soon  beget  a  quarrel  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  spoil,  and  so  take  it  all  out  of  their  hands.  Indeed 
the  Prussian  king  was,  on  the  whole,  pleased,  that  the  imperial 
courts,  since  they  would  liave  war,  should  turn  their  attention 
to  the  East* 

Meantime  Frederic  used  every  means  to  avoid  appearing  to 
counieract  the  schemes  of  Catharine.  But  alas  for  tlje  chances 
of  diplomacy  !  He  commanded  his  charge  iV  affaires  at  Constan- 
tinople, Baron  von  Gaffron,  to  he  exceedingly  circumspect,  but 
not  to  lose  a  good  opportunity  of  stirring  up  the  Porte  to  resist  the 
ceding  of  the  Crimea  to  Russia,  provided  he  could  do  so  without 
danger  of  being  discovered.  Accordingly  the  envoy  indited 
i  wntmoire  for  the  most  private  edification  of  the  Turkish  minis* 
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iCTj  and  gave  it  to  his  drogoman  to  translate  and  deliver.  The 
drogoman,  being  bribed,  gave  the  memaire  to  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, who  soon  announced  the  afiair  at  St  Petersburg. 
Catharine,  without  communicating  the  particular  circumstances, 
remonstrated  with  her  faithful  ally  Frederic,  that  his  chargi 
d'  affaires  had  been  acting  against  her  interests.  Frederic  dis- 
claimed all  participation  in  the  business,  recalled  Von  Craffioo, 
investigated  the  matter,  and  found  nothing,  that  be  thou^t 
could  be  known  to  Catharine  to  justify  her  complaints.  Still 
she  insisted  upon  them,  and  Frederic,  to  show  at  least  his  own 
innocence,  turned  Von  Gaffi-on  out  of  office,  and  put  him  in 
prison.  Such  are  the  rewards  of  European  diplomacy.  Its 
morality  resembles  the  Spartan  principle  about  stealing.  To 
play  a  double  part  is  honorable  and  the  patriotic  discharge  of 
duty  ;  but  to  be  discovered  is  a  crime  and  a  disgrace. 

While  negotiations  were  conducted  with  careful  reserve  be- 
tween the  Prussian  and  French  governments,  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Petersburg  were  not  less  active,  and  hardly  more 
successful.  To  Catharine  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  was  the 
great  purpose  ;  to  Joseph  the  Second  it  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, to  be  made  subservient  to  bis  views  on  Bavaria  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West.  He  acceded  to  the  Russian  policy  to 
oblige  the  empress,  that  so  the  empress  might  in  turn  favor 
hira.  He  did  not  believe  success  against  the  Turks  so  sure  or 
easy  as  was  imagined ;  and  acknowledged  also,  that  the  Aus- 
trian interest  would  suffer  from  the  captiure  of  Constantinople 
by  his  northern  rival.  The  nearer  the  two  imperial  courts 
came  to  the  execution  of  their  schemes,  the  greater  difficiddes 
rose  between  them.  Potemkin  meant  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
for  himself;  and  so  mighty  were  Potemkin's  whims,  that 
Joseph  did  not  dare  to  utter  a  wish  for  their  possession.  More- 
over Catharine  deemed  it  enough  to  restore  to  Austria  the 
provinces  which  it  had  lost  in  the  peace  of  Belgrade ;  the  idea 
of  an  Eastern  empire  was  her  own ;  the  affair  of  getting  pos- 
session of  Turkey  was  her  speculation,  and  in  that  business  she 
wanted  no  partners.  Thus  kind  words  and  promises  of  fnend- 
ship  were  frequent;  and  beneath  all  mistrust  was  nourished. 

The  news  of  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Russia  in  1783 
produced  extraordinary  effects.  The  Porte  was  alarmed,  and 
Catharine  joyfully,  and  with  really  wonderful  art,  turned  the 
fear  of  he  Turks  to  her  advantage  in  negotiations.  For  all 
that  she  could  thus  gain  was  her  own ;  her  treaties  with  the 
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Porte  were  not  Austria's  affair  ;  that  power  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  private  concerns.  And  thus  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  without  giving  Austria  a  chance  at  any  advantage  whatever, 
she  constantly  turned  to  her  own  account  all  the  benefit,  which 
could  be  derived  from  tlie  menace  of  a  joint  invasion. 

And  the  chief  advantage  she  thus  gained  was  the  possession 
of  the  Criojea.  The  convention  of  March  10,  1779,  con- 
firmed in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  independence  of  this 
sovereign  state.  No  foreign  power  shouhl  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever  demand  of  it  an  account  of  its  actions ;  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  each  projoised,  by  all  that  they  acknowledged 
as  holy,  never,  under  any  pretence,  lo  interfere  in  its  concerns. 
The  spiritual  supremacy  of  tlie  Grand  Seignior  was  recognised, 
but  was  never  to  extend  to  ottier  relations.  Should  either 
party  by  ajiy  unforeseen  accident  become  entangled  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Tartars,  it  was  agreed,  tltat  no  step  should  be 
taken  by  it,  without  consulting  the  other. 

Notwidistanding  these  obligations,  Catharine  took  part  in  the 
troubles,  which  soon  broke  out  in  the  Crimea.  The  new 
Chan,  Schahin  Gheray,  was  devoted  to  the  Russian  empress, 
and  trusting  in  her  protection,  iinposed  new  burdens,  violated 
established  usages,  and  pretended  to  be  greatly  enamored  of 
European  culture*  To  diffuse  this  in  all  its  lustre,  (sliall  we  be 
believed  as  we  write  ?)  he  formed  the  resolution  of  having  the 
large  French  Encyclopedia  translated  into  the  Tartar  language. 
His  authority  did  not  last  long  enough  to  execute  his  purpose  ; 
and  when  Catharine  was  mistress  of  the  destiny  of  tlie  Tar- 
tars, in  a  better  spirit  of  toleration,  she  had  a  beautiful  eflition 
of  tlie  Koran  printed  for  the  benefit  of  her  Mahomedan 
subjects. 

The  Tartars  revolted ;  and  refusing  to  continue  their  alle- 
giance to  Schahin  Gheray,  subsdtuted  Dewlet  Gheray  in  his 
stead.  The  Russians  had  not  yet  withdrawn  their  troops  j  the 
Turks,  tlierefore,  felt  tlieraselves  justified  in  sending  troops  to 
Taraan,  to  refieve  ibose  who  were  suffering  for  iheir  religious 
faith*  This  served  Russia  as  a  pretext  for  hostilities ;  and 
Prince  Potemkin  undertook  the  guidance  of  affairs.  Blood 
and  booty  were  the  watchwords.  Thousands  of  families  were 
destroyed,  or  carried  away  into  bondage  in  remote  Russian 
provinces ;  till  finally  the  Chan  and  some  of  die  royal  tribe 
declared,  Hhat,  convinced  that  happiness  could  be  found  only 
under  the  mild  government  of  tlie  empress,  they  submitted 
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themselves  and  their  naiion  unconditionally  and  for  ever  to  her  J 
authority.'  On  ibe  eighth  of  April,  1783,  itie  empress  issued] 
ber  manifesto^  tliat  for  sundry  reasons  therein  given,  '  she  bad  f 
been  induced  to  receive  under  her  audiority  the  peninsula  of| 
the  Crimea,  Kuban,  and  the  island  Taman.  Her  new  subject 
were  exhorted  to  fidelity  and  obedience*'  The  oath  of  alle-| 
giance  to  the  empress  was  administered;  every  refusal  was] 
punished  with  death.  Thirty  thousand  were  slaughtered  at] 
one  lime  j  and  thus  the  opposition  was  soon  done  away.  Tha 
Chan,  who  had  betrayed  his  nation,  received  for  three  or  at  I 
most  for  four  years  the  payment  of  tlie  pension,  that  hadi 
been  promised  bini.  When  that  ceased  to  be  paid,  he  fledj 
to  Turkey,  and  was  executed  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

As  if  nothing  had  happened,  Catharine  directly  proposed  a] 
treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  with  Turkey  ;  the  members  of  j 
the  Turkish  ministry  were  terrified  or  bribed,  and  a  treaty  was  ( 
actually  closed  in  June  of  the  same  year,  of  which  treaty  the  | 
conditions  were  in  an  unequal  degree  favorable  to  Russia. 
Hardly  had  this  been  effected,  when  she  proceeded  still  fur-  j 
tlier,  and  demanded  of  the  Porte  a  recognition  of  her  sove*j 
reignty  over  the  Crimea  ;  threatening  war,  and  Austria  joining  I 
her  in  the  tlireat^  if  she  received  a  refusal.  The  Porte  yield-  ' 
ed,  and  the  river  Kuban  became  the  acknowledged  boundary  I 
between  the  Turkish  and  Russian  empires.  ' 

Thus  Russia  tore  from  the  Porte  a  province,  important  as  an  < 
outpost,  but  still  more  so  as  the  granary  of  Constantinople,  and 
as  a  resource  in  war,  capable  of  hirnishing  excellent  soldiers* 
This  province  was  now  of  vast  importance  to  Russia,  for  it ' 
allbrded  the  means  of  conducting  the  most  extensive  oom-j 
merce.     Catharine  and  Potemkin  both  valued  it  chiefly  as  the  I 
preparation  for  furtlier  conquest.   At  the  mouth  of  the  Dneiper  < 
the  empress  caused  a  new  city,  Cherson,  to  be  built,  and  over  ' 
one  of  its  gates  the  inscription  was  placed  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
*  This  is  the  way  to  Constantinople.'     The  new  conquests  re-  ' 
ceived   ilieir    ancient  name,    the   Tauric    Chersonesus,    and 
Potemkin,  who  had  now  obtained  the  appellation  of  ike  Tau^ 
fian,  assumed  the  charge  of  changing  the  Tartars  into  good 
Russian  sulyects.    In  the  execution  of  his  office  he   knew 
no  purpose  beyond  gratifying  his  own  rapacity  and  the  vani- 
ty of  the  empress.    Constitution,    manners,    and   established 
customs  were  despised  ;  justice  was  made  a  matter  of  purchase  ; 
the  wealthy  were  plundered ;  many  fied  ;  many  were  driven  into 
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oilier  Russian  provinces  j  aad  foreigners  were  indiscriminately 
invited  from  all  quarters.  In  foroiur  times  the  Tartar  Chan 
had  joined  tJie  Turkish  army  widi  fifty  thousand  well  equipped 
horsemen  ;  and  now,  two  years  after  the  land  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  die  census  of  all  the 
male  inlmbitant^  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  hut  seventeen 
thousand. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Dohm.  Before  leaving  this  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  hut  call  to  mind  the  remarkahle  journey,  which 
fouryeai*s  after,  in  1787,  Catharine  made  to  this  part  of  her 
dominions,  and  which  resemhled  a  continued  ti'iumphal  pro- 
cession. Potenikiii  wished  to  exhibit  proots  of  the  rapid  pros- 
perity of  the  Chersouesus,  and  the  newly  acquhed  provinces, 
Paiaces  were,  therefore,  erected  to  be  occupied  but  for  a 
night;  signs  of  apparent  prosperity  and  contentment  were 
eveiyw  here  hung  out  for  show ;  towtis  w^re  huilt  and  people 
assembled  to  play  the  part  of  inhabitants ;  then  Uie  houses 
were  left  vacant,  and  die  same  people,  having  been  carried 
forward  hy  night,  showed  themaelves  on  the  next  day,  ready 
lAoct  the  same  thing  over  on  another  spot.  JIusic  and  dances 
were  the  order  of  tlie  day  ;  the  plains,  over  which  die  Tartars 
bad  so  recently  sped  dieir  coursers  amidst  the  lonehness  of  rude 
nature  and  countries  occupied  by  Nomades  alone,  now  re- 
sounded widi  strange  notes  of  revelry,  and  glittered  with  all 
the  splendors  of  imperial  raagni6cence.  The  deputies  of  a 
hundred  subject  natrons  stayed  tlie  steps  of  die  triumphant 
conqueror,  the  new  Semiramis,  who  was  come  to  receive  their 
homage-  The  king  of  Poland,  too,  made  his  appearance  to 
gaze  at  die  novel  spectacle ;  and  Joseph  the  Second  came  all 
the  w^ay  from  his  empire  to  see  the  show,  and,  remaining  sev- 
eral days  wiUi  the  empress,  the  newly  built  city,  Cherson,  be- 
came gay  and  brilliant  beyond  imagination  with  tlie  splendid 
Jcta^  which  were  given  in  honor  of  Ins  arrival.  Never  had 
the  banks  of  die  Borjsthcncs  been  made  the  scene  of  such  a 
series  of  festivals.  And  here  in  the  solitary  city  of  the  desert, 
ifito^cated  with  triumph,  viewing  with  contempt  llie  withered 
energies  of  die  Porte,  and  holding  out  greedy  hands  to  seize 
on  new  diadems,  the  German  emperor  and  the  Russian  czari- 
na, perfected  their  scheme  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  ^livided  in  aoticipadon  their  future  codquci^ls. 
This  was  in  1787-  Suppose  a  prophet  bad  ajipoared  in  the 
midst  of  their  dazzling  dreams  and  magniBcent  banquets,  and 
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opened  to  them  agltmpseof  the  coming  age.  He  could  haveJ 
shown  them  how  destiny  would  laugh  iheir  plans  to  scorn,  andl 
mark  out  a  widely  different  fate  for  the  countries,  whose  for- 
liines  were  the  ohject  of  their  deliberations.  He  could  Lave 
shown  tliem  the  imperial  pride  of  Vienna  humhied  at  the 
feet  of  a  conqueror^  and  llie  crown  of  Germany  cast  aside 
among  forgouen  diadems ;  the  lands  of  Austria  diminished, 
and  such  as  were  left  to  her  hehl,  as  it  weje,  at  the  mercy  of 
others  ;  he  could  have  shown  them  the  palaces  of  Petersburg 
filled  with  terror,  the  Russian  emperor  disgraced  by  frequent 
defeats  and  injurious  treaties,  and  finally,  after  years  of  anxiety, 
safety  purchased  only  by  sacrificing  the  ancient  meiropi^Ms  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  country  to  the  flames ;  while  tlie  empire, j 
which  their  cupidity  already  declared  tlieir  own,  was,  except- 
ing for  a  short  period  in  a  remote  province,  safe  from  tba 
terrors  of  war,  and  preserved  its  territory  undiminished  and 
its  honor  unimpaired,  elevated  in  fearless  security  above  the 
wrecks  and  ruins  of  tlie  sballered  system  of  Europe. 

The  interest  belonging  to  the  history  of  Russia,  during  the 
period  when  siie  assumed   the  rank  of  the  first  power  of  ! 
rope,  has  induced  us  to  give  more  attention  to  this  period  of 
Russian  history.     We  return  from  considering  the  progress  of 
Russian  arms  in  the  South  and  East,  to  give  some  details  on  ^\ 
topic,*  which  is  of  immediate  interest  to  the  United  States. 

England  entered  upon  the  war  widi  her  colonies  witliout  al-' 
lies.  She  demanded  the  assistance  of  Holland  in  pursuance 
of  existing  treaties.  But  assistance  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  case  to  which  those  treaties  w^ere  applicable  did  not 
yet  exist.  From  no  nation  could  England  hope  more  than 
from  Prussia.  It  was  knowia  that  Catharine  the  Second  cher 
ished  a  predilection  for  the  Eoghsh  nation,  and  was  decided!; 
averse  to  France.  All  insurrections  of  subjects  against  their 
rulers,  were  by  her  opposed  from  principle,  and  the  suppression 
of  them  seemed  the  common  cause  of  rulers.  Hence  the  hope 
was  conceived  on  the  part  of  the  English,  that  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance might  be  closed  with  her,  binding  her  in  the  event  to 
render  them  assistance-  This  subject  was  entrusted  lo  Sir 
James  Harris,  afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  British  minis- 
ter at  St  Petersburg,  a  diplomatist  of  extensive  information  and 
great  aciliviiy.     Panin,  the  chanceOor  of  the  Russian  empire, 
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knew  the  state  of  the  country  too  well,  its  finances  exhausted 
by  the  war  with  the  Portej  to  admit  of  participating  in  a  dis- 
pute carried  on  in  another  hemisphere,  perhaps  to  be  followed 
by  cDlangling  connexions,  and  an  injury  to  Russian  commerce. 
Catharine  herself  was  also  disinchned  to  relinqnish  the  free 
and  independent  station  to  wliich  she  found  herself. 

Harris,  seeing  hllle  prospect  of  gaining  liis  point  in  a  direct 
way,  endeavored  lo  succeed  by  die  influence  of  Potemkin, 
whom  no  means  were  spared  to  gain.  An  ambassador  of  a 
court  concerned  in  the  resuk,  once  observed  to  Count  Fanin, 
that  he  feared  Poiemkin  was  m  the  interests  of  England,  as 
he  had  received  of  England  fifty  thousand  rubles.  Panin  an- 
swered, smiling,  *  Poteinkiu  is  not  a  man  lo  be  bought  for  so 
small  a  sum.'  And  in  fact,  on  inquiry,  it  proved  that  he  had 
had  not  so  many  rubles,  but  pounds  sterling.  By  means  of 
Poiemkiu,  Harris  proposed  to  Catharine  directly  an  alliance 
with  England  for  the  reduction  of  the  English  colonies,  prom- 
ising in  return  the  assistance  of  England  in  any  further  plans 
of  Russia  to  subdue  the  Porte.  But  it  belonged  to  the  chan- 
celJor  of  the  empire,  from  his  office,  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  tendency  of  such  a  proposition,  and  fraaie  the  [)roper 
answer  to  it.  Drawhig  his  arguments  from  the  true  interests 
of  the  Russian  state,  he  demonstrated  so  clearly,  that  it  wns 
against  the  welfare  of  Russia  to  form  such  an  alliance  with 
England,  that  the  empress  was  convinced,  and  the  answer 
given,  '  thai  while  the  most  friendly  dispositions  were  enter- 
tained towards  England,  the  present  time,  when  ihis  power  was 
engaged  in  war  with  several  powers,  was  not  a  proper  one  for 
forming  an  alliance  ;  Russia  desired  the  restoration  of  peace ; 
her  threat  of  taking  part  in  the  war  would  but  serve  lo  extend 
and  protract  it.'  Harris  was  in  consternation  at  this  answer ; 
but  he  received  in  private  from  Potemkin,  and  it  is  said  by 
some,  from  tlie  empress  herself,  assurances  of  unchanged  good 
will,  and  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  circumstances  would 
soon  admit  of  her  conforming  her  actions  to  her  wishes. 

Accident  seemed  to  favor  the  designs  of  the  English  am- 
bassador. Two  Russian  vessels,  laden  with  corn,  and  bound 
to  the  McditerraneBu,  were  capturt^d  by  Spanish  privateers, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  intended  to  supply  the  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar.  The  empress  was  indignant;  was  bent  on 
obtaining  singular  satisfaction,  or,  if  refused,  on  avenging  her- 
self on  Spain  by  declaring  war,  and  so  uniting  with  England, 
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These  views  she  communicated  to  Count  Panin  ;  but  without 
constiltitig  him,  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  at  Cronstadt, 
which,  ill  the  event  of  an  unsatisfactory  answer  from  Spain, 
was  to  join  the  English,  The  English  envoy  w^as  informed  of 
it,  and  made  haste  to  communicate  the  good  news  to  his  court- 
Potcnikin  triumphed  ia  his  imagined  advantage,  gained  ov< 
the  chancellor* 

The  fitting  out  of  tlie  fleet  did  not  long  remain  concei 
from  Panioj  nor  was  he  in  doubt  as  to  its  destination.     But 
determined  nevertheless  to  cany  his  own  views  into 
Far  from  appearing  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  empress,  hn 
declared,  that  he  himself  pardcipated   in   her   indignauon   at 
Spain,  and  approved  her  determination  to  require  satisfactiott 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  free  commerce  of  her  subjects  am" 
her  insulted  majesty.     Kay,  he  would  go  further ;  he  wouli 
even  exhort  his  sovereign  to  seize  litis  opportunity  of  solemnl] 
announcing  to  Etirope,  that  the  empress  of  Russia  would 
nowise  suffer  the  wars  waged  between  other  powders  to  affe< 
the  trade  of  her  subjects.    She  would  promise  strict  justice 
her  part  and  neutrality  to  all,  but  would  consider  any  one 
an  enemy,  who  should  invade  ilie  commerce  of  her  subj' 
while  conducted  within  llie  hmits  of  justice. 

Principles   so  manifestly  equitable,  added   Panin,  will  mi 
with  imiversal  approbation.     The  nations  had  long  desired 
see  them  adopted  and  maintained  ;  but  had  desired  thus  far  i: 
vain,  as  till  now  no  monarch  had   been  possessed  at  once 
sufficient  powder,  and  wisdom,  and  philanthropy  to  carry  thei 
into  execution.     But  these  were  now  united  m  Catharine,  and' 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  new"  fame,  of  becoming 
a  lawgiver  for  llie  high  seas,  and  so  affording  property  a  secu' 
rity,  and  trade  a  freedomj  such  as  they  never  had  possessed.^ 
Nations  would  admire  her  for  the  mild  energy,  with  whici 
she  set  bounds  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  future  generationsl 
acknowledge  her  as  their  benefactor* 

Catharine  was  completely  carried  away  by  these  represeol^'' 
tions.  She  laid  her  commands  on  Panin  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  tlie  principles  he  had  developed,  to  be  communlcaied 
to  the  beUigerent  powers,  as  the  rules  prescribed  for  her  sub- 
jects ;  at  the  same  time  to  call  on  all  neutral  states  to  adopt 
tliem,  and  to  carry  them  into  effect  with  their  united  force. 

And  diis  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  armed  neutrality, 
which  established  as  a  principle,  that  neutral  ships  may  freely 
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considered   as  under  blockade  unless 
so  effectuaUy  blockaded,  ilmt  no  vessel 


navigate  from  port  to  port  on  the  coasts  of  belligerents ;  thai 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  excepting   contraband  ai'ticles; 
ihat   nothing   is   contraband    but   arms   aod   military    stores 
that  no  harbor  can  be 
that  harbor  is  in  fact 
can  safely  enter  it. 

Thus  a  system,  destined  to  become  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  tlie  world,  and  involving  principles  of  such  vast  tm- 
poriaace  in  the  concerns  of  commerce,  owed  its  origin  to  no 
eolarged  conceptions  of  the  tnaritime  rights  of  nations,  and  to 
DO  wisdom  having  regard  for  the  general  interest  and  welfare 
of  mankind ;  but  was  the  resuh  of  the  cunning  of  a  statesman, 
who  contrived  to  give  this  direction  to  tiie  vanity  of  bis  sove- 
reign, and  thus  to  extricate  himself  from  the  embarrassment 
in  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  placed.  Thus,  whon 
the  mysteries  of  diplomacy  are  explained,  we  find  tlie  greatest 
concerns  of  pubUc  life  depending  on  the  irritated  pride  of  an 
individual. 

The  greatness  of  tho  idea  which  Panin  proposed  to  the 
empress,  consisted  in  providing  a  few  distinct  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed rules  for  regulating  liie  difficulties,  whicli  from  time  to 
lime  had  arisen  in  conducting  commerce  in  seasons  of  war ; 
and  in  uniting  all  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  those  rules- 
Even  those  nations,  which  were  to  be  benefited  tlie  most  by 
the  security  of  tlxe  rights  of  neutrals,  had  been  inconsistent  in 
their  demands;  and  Holland,  for  example,  had  in  times  of  war 
essenlially  violated  and  limited  the  rights,  which  in  times  of 
its  own  neutrality  it  was  deskous  of  asserting  in  their  greatest 
latitude.  Between  1746  and  1750  many  Prussian  ships,  or 
other  properly,  had  been  talcen  by  English  privateers.  Frederic 
the  Second  demanded  satisfaction,  and  as  this  was  obstinately 
refused,  he  erected  at  Berhn  a  tribunal,  before  which  bis  sub- 
jects were  commanded  to  stale  and  establish  their  losses. 
Strict  impartiality  was  enjoined ;  and  the  decisions  were 
regulated  by  existing  contracts,  or  by  public  opinion  on  the  ac- 
kaowlcdged  rights  of  nations.  And  then  the  king  satisfied  ibe 
demands  of  his  subjecis  out  of  the  debt  formerly  due  to  the 
English  by  Austria  on  security  in  Silesia,  and  assumed  by 
Fmleric  in  tlie  treaties  of  Bresiau  and  Dresden,  by  which 
S3ewa  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  In  1778  the  Dnnisii  minister, 
Count  BernstorlT,  had  proposed  to  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavua 
tlie  Third,  an  alliance  for  tho  mutual  defence  of  free  trade  ; 
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and  both  bad  applied  to  die  Russian  empress  for  her  coopera- 
tion, which  was  refused.  Thus  Panin  has  the  merit,  not  of 
originally  proclaiming  the  rights  of  nations  as  to  free  trade,  but 
of  havinfi;  defined  those  rights  in  a  few  distinct  propositions,  and 
of  having  procured  a  union  of  many  states  for  their  acknowl* 
edgraent  and  support. 

The  manifesto  of  the  empress  was  delivered  at  llie  courts 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Madnd,  She  had  no  foreboding  of 
the  immense  importance  of  tlie  measure  she  liad  adopted,  nor 
of  the  effect  it  would  produce.  So  ignorant  was  she  of  com- 
merce, tliat  she  flattered  herself  as  having  at  once  vindicated 
her  lionor  and  shown  ber  strong  regard  for  England- 
Panin  took  care  not  to  undeceive  her ;  and  through  tear  of 
obstacles  iliai  might  retard  or  ruin  his  scheme,  he  begged  the 
empress  would  communicate  on  the  subject  w^ith  no  one  till 
die  couriers  were  dei^patched.  The  empress  promised  and 
kept  her  word.  But  she  could  not  refrain  from  confidentially 
saying  to  the  English  ambassador,  that  there  would  soon  be 
delivered  in  her  name  to  the  belligerents  a  manifesto  which 
would  be  completely  satisfactory  to  England  ;  and  conde- 
scended even  to  give  him  leave  lo  communicate  thus  much  to 
his  court.  Sir  James  Harris  hastened  lo  communicate  iJie 
joyous  intetllgcnce,  and  expectaiion  w^as  raised  to  die  utmost. 
When,  but  a  few  days  after,  he  learnt  the  true  nature  of  tlie 
measures  dial  had  been  taken,  so  directly  opposed  to  the 
usurped  autliority  of  Great  Britain,  he  could  not  but  be  anx- 
ious, lest  he  should  be  accused  at  home  of  inconceivable  care- 
lessness. The  eflbct  produced  at  London  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed 5  die  disappointment  was  jiroportioiiate  to  the  intense 
expectation  of  great  advantage.  It  w*as  with  difBcuhy  thai 
the  Enghsh  ministry  could  be  induced  to  abstain  frora  bit- 
ter reproaches,  while  die  king  replied  to  dje  manifesto  by  a 
cold  assurance,  diat  he  should  follow  the  treaties  which  existed 
between  himself  and  Russia,  and  in  fallowing  them  no  cause 
of  complaint  could  be  given  to  Russian  subjects. 

The  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  were  6U- 
ed  with  gladness.  The  satislaction  demanded  was  proinpily 
given  by  Spain,  The  principles  of  the  empress  were  extoUed, 
and  her  own  merits  magnified.  The  empress  began  to  under- 
stand the  tendency  o''  her  measures,  and,  delighted  with  die 
glory  which  she  liaci  unconsciously  acquired j  she  acknowledged 
the  wisdom   of  Panin's  counsel  j  gave  her  earnest  attention  to 
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^irinciples  she  had  established  ;  and  abandoned  eatirely  the 
diought  of  an  alliance  with  England - 

The  hope  of  fixing  for  ever  the  doctrine  of  maritime  liberty 
now  divided  the  thought  of  Catharine  with  her  scheme  for 
founding  an  oriental  empire.  She  had  the  pleasure  of  hnding 
other  states  advance  to  meet  her  in  her  design.  None  adopted 
her  policy  widi  more  zeaJ  than  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden, 
and  in  July,  1780,  he  announced  to  the  belligerents  his  in- 
lentioii  of  strictly  following  the  principles  advanced  by  Catha- 
rine. Count  Berostorff,  tlie  minister  of  Denmark,  was  favora- 
ble to  England,  yet  following  the  true  policy  which  the  interest 
of  his  country  rerjuired,  he  also  joined  the  alliance  witlmiit  delay. 

It  was  now  the  policy  of  England,  at  least  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  accession  of  Holland  to  tho  alliance  of  the  Noithera 
powers.  The  lardy  mode  of  doing  business  in  the  republic 
delayed  its  decision  till  November ;  but  at  last  that  decision 
was  made,  and  envoys  were  already  despatched  to  St  Peters- 
burg, when  England,  feeling  tl)at  a  war  with  Holland  would  he 
the  less  evil,  made  a  sudden  declaration  of  hostilities,  Hol- 
land invoked  the  aid  of  the  allied  powers  ;  and  Gustavus  pro- 
posed a  joint  and  earnest  interference  in  behalf  of  the  republic. 
England  maintained,  on  die  contrary,  that  Holland  was  a  belli- 
gerent, and  as  such  was  incompetent  to  accede  to  an  alliance 
of  neuirals;  offered  sundry  causes,  real  or  pretended,  to  justify 
its  declaration  of  war,  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  the 
question  between  itself  and  the  republic  referred  for  considera- 
tion to  the  negotiations  for  a  general  peace,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  Russia  and  Austria*  We  bardly  need 
c^l  to  mind,  that  the  republic  suffered  in  lliis  war  a  shock, 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  and  England  would  concede 
peace  only  on  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  East  India  possessions. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  invited  by  Panin  to  join  the  neu- 
trality- At  first  he  declined,  partly  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  entangle  himself  in  engagements  in  his  old  age,  and  partly 
because  he  was  possessed  of  no  murilime  power.  But  after- 
wards, when  Catharine  wished  to  give  a  more  imposing 
character  to  the  system  of  neutrality  by  the  addition  of  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  Frederic  was  induced  to  join  it.  In  the 
treaties  with  Austria,  the  act  signed  by  die  empress  had  no 
name  but  lier  own.  It  was  the  privilege  of  die  German 
emperor,  in  all  compacts  with  other  European  powers,  to 
be  the  first  to  subscribe  to  each  copy  of  the  treaty  ;  Catha- 
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,  fbe's  vanitf  was  sared  bf  the  exdnnge  of  papers,  signed 
\  each  by  but  one  party.  Finally  the  Ida^  of  the  two  KoEa 
and  the  qoeen  of  Pono^l  joined  the  alliance.  Thus  the 
Kassian  empress  could  glory  in  the  reco^tioo  of  bar  princi- 
ples by  aH  the  larger  neutral  powers  of  Europe,  that  took  part 
HI  eonHneTce.  One  thmg  of  unportaDce  was  indeed  wamiiir' 
'  ihaf  the  belligerent  oalioos  ihemseh  es  should  adopt  them  i 
their  treaties  of  peace.  The  wisdom  of  Gustavus  promp 
bim  to  urge  a  comuion  effort  to  obtain  such  an  aels 
meat  from  France  and  England.  But  Catharine  was  at  1 
time  no  longer  guided  by  Panin,  and  the  proposal  was  dee) 
ed.  She  was  content  with  the  empty  honor  of  seemingj 
connexion, nith  the  German  emperor,  to  have  effected  thie 
toration  of  peace.  Every  body  knows,  that  the  envoys  of 
rtwo  imperial  courts  exerted,  in  reality  ^^  not  the  least  influence 
Ac  peace  of  1783,  and  it  was  not  till  everything  was  settl 
that  they  were  invited  to  hear  the  treaties  read  and  jointly  to 
sign  til  em. 

It  is  said,  that  tlie  Swedes  derived  the  greatest  admoi 
from  ifie  system  of  neutrality.     They  made  their  specul 
with  the  most  judgment  and  greatest  activity.     Next  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Prussians  and  Danes  was  increased. 
Austrian  Netherlands,  also,  took  advantage  of  their  favoral 
situation,  and  much  capital  that  had  been  idle  was  put  to  p 
filablcuse. 

Such  are  the  main  points  in  the  history  of  the  armed  neu- 
trnliiy.     Tlie  honor  of  Russia  would  have  been  better  esta* 
lishetl,  fiad  its  rulers  subsequently  maintained  llie  same  prin< 
i  with  inflexible  firmness  and  undeviating  consistcncy. 

The  volumes  of  Dohm  contain  interesting  accounts  of  M: 
I  Theresa,  and  siiJl  more  so  of  the  personal  character,  foreif 
relations,  and   domestic   pohcy  of  Joseph  the    Second.     Oi 
liiiitts  permit  us  lo  do  nothing  more  ihao  to  refer  to  them 

The  third  volume  contains  a  sketch  of  Josejjh  tlie  Second' 
desipis  of  aggrandizement  by  an  exchange  of  the  Netherlan* 
with  Bavaria.     This  design  was  defeated  by  Frederic,  wh 
to  assure  ihe   future  Iranrjuillily  of  the  empire,  formed  an 
ance  among   the  German  princes  for  the  support  and  defend 
of  the  German  constituiion.     Never  was  anything  better  con- 
ceived, or  more  happily  executed.     Without  any  effusion  of 
blood,  the  designs  o(  Austria  were  frustrated,  and  an  opposition 
made,  wliich  was  sufficient  lo  baffle  any  future  attempts  of  a 
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similar  nature.  The  treaties  between  the  German  princes 
were  finished  and  signed  htde  more  than  a  year  before  Fred- 
eric's death. 

The  last  puhUc  treaty  which  Frederic  ratified,  was  one  oe- 
goliated  at  the  Hague  between  ibe  Prussian  envoy.  Von  Thule- 
lueyer,  and  our  Aniericaji  pie ni pole nliaries,  Franklin,  Ad«rns, 
and  Jefferson,  In  this  treaty,  the  great  principles  of  the  armed 
06utrality  are  recognised,  and,  iti  case  of  war,  both  parties 
pledge  themselves  to  fit  out  no  privateers*  for  tlie  pur|>ose  of 
plundermg  private  property. 

The  foirrdi  and  fifdi  volumes  of  Dohm  are  occupied  par- 
dcularly  with  Frederic-  The  fifth  contains  an  account  of  the 
chief  works  which  relate  to  him,  and  their  respective  historical 
wortlK  The  fourili  is  filled  with  a  copious  account  of 
Frederic's  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  ruler.  But  fearing 
to  prolong  this  article,  we  do  not  venture  to  describe  his 
habits,  or  draw  an  estimate  of  his  merits*  Yet  in  leaving  the 
subject,  we  must  say,  that  the  perusal  of  Dohm's  work  has 
compelled  us  to  think  highly  of  tlic  quahties  of  Frederic*  He 
was  benevolent,  and,  except  where  duty  demanded  severity, 
mild  and  forgiving.  He  was  a  most  laborious  man,  rising 
sometimes  at  two  in  t!ie  moruiug,  and  always  finishing  a  good 
day's  work,  before  most  men  had  begun.  The  year  was 
divided  into  regular  parts,  to  each  of  which  appropriate  cares 
were  assigned.  So  also  the  day  was  regularly  divided ;  tlio 
first  hours  were  given  to  business  in  his  cabinet  j  then  he  at- 
tended the  mlhtary  exercises.  At  twelve  he  dined ;  at  nine 
in  the  evening  retired  to  rest.  His  pleasures  were  few  and 
simple.  Study,  conversation,  music,  and  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
Ittre  were  all  When  young,  he  danced  very  gracefully.  He 
was  also  fond  of  the  dieatre.  He  did  not  like  tlie  chase ;  and 
laughed  at  the  idea  tliiit  a  hunt  furnishes  an  image  of  war. 
He  rejected  tlic  use  of  cards,  as  an  unworthy  waste  of  lime. 
He  always  gave  some  of  the  day  to  reading.  The  socieiy  of 
his  wife  he  never  enjoyed  ;  she  spent  her  time  in  writing  or 
translating  books  of  devotion. 

There  are  two  great  points,  which  made  Frederic's  reign 
important  to  the  world.  Though  he  was  himself  not  scrupu- 
lous about  seizing  what  he  could  get,  he  still  rescued  the 
liberties  of  Germany  from  imminent  danger,  and  preser^*ed 
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Bavaria  m  the  list  of  independent  soverei^ties.     And  tboue 
he  had  himself  no  failh  in  immortahty,  and  hardly  knew 
there    is   a  God,  he  yet  was  an  instruraenl  in  the  bands 
Providence  for  upbolding  the  Protestant  religion  on  the  conti^ 
nent  of  Europe.     Had  he  not  succeeded  in  raising  Prussii 
into  the  number  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  tbe  Roma 
Cadiolic  faith  would  have  heen  predominant  in  every  importi 
stale  from   Lisbon  to  Warsaw,  and  the  reformation  have  be 
left  without  any  strong  defence  in  the  very  land  of  Lulhcr* 


Aht,  IL — 1,    The   Law   of  Infancy   and    Coverture*      Bj 
Peregrine  Bingham,   of    the    Middle   Temple.      Fu 
American  Edition.     8vo.  pp.  367.     Exeter.     1824. 
2»   Traiits  du    Contrat  de  Mariage^  de  la  Puissance 
Marty  du  Contrat  de  la  Communauic^  et  du  Douuire.   Plj 
PoTiiiER.    4  tomes.  Svo.     Paris.     1821, 

Poets  have  sung  the  praises  of  woman,  throughout  all  age 
in  strains  of  admiring  enilnisiasm,  strikingly  contrasted  witj 
the  actual  condition  of  tlic  female  sex.     They  have  painte 
her  in    the  brilliant  coloring  of    love  j    and  then  raised  lb 
matchless  creation  of  tljeir  fancy  to   an  elevation  in  the  rank 
of  life   as  ideal  as  it  is  exalted.     Chivalrous  devotion  to 
cause  of  beauty,  humhle   adoration  of  the  charms  of  per 
and  tenderness  of  heart  tbat  belong  to  the  gentle  soother  i 
I  human  adversities,  are  the  favorite  tliemes  of  inspiration  in 
[ardent  season  of  youthful  passion.     We  place  her  so  highj 

It  were  all  one 
That  we  should  love  a  bright  paiticular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it 

But  a  spirit,  alike  destitute  of  manhness  and  of  gallantly 
has  too  often  presided  over  the  formation  of  the  laws,  whic 
fix  the  rights  and  obligations  of  woman  in  the  social  sebemti 
These  have  fluctuated  in  different  countries,  and  at  successiv 
periods  of  human  histoiy^,  according  to  the  vaiying  combina 
tions  of  causes  by  which  national  character  is  governed* 
Inquire  among  barbarous  tribes,  who  earn  a  scapty  sub&is^ 
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Qce  by  hunting  or  fishing,  or  among  nomadic  nations,  who, 
nge  over  extensive  regions  willi   their   Hocks  and  herds  in'^ 
primeva]  freedom,  and  you  find  that  man  arrogates  to  himself  j 
all  the  nobler  pursuits  of  ambition,  whilst  woman  is  degraded 
too  frequently  to  ibeievel  of  a  domestic  drudge,  or  made  the 
overtasked  bondwoman  of  her  selfish  lord*     War,  with  all  its 
invigorating  perils  and  its  he  art-stirring  glory,  is  his  ;  the  chasei 
that  mimic  picture   of  war,  is  his  ;  to  mould  infant  states  into 
the  elements  and  proportion  of  greatness,  to  control  the  desli- 
Inies  of  empire,  is  his;  while  in  such  uncivilized  conditions  of 
'  society,  hers  are  the  tamer  duties  of  home  at  best,  and  often- 
times the  severer  labors  of  the  field,  whtcli  none  but  a  savage 
would  impose  upon  the  gentler  sex.     Ascend  one  step  higher 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and   follow  woman  amid  the  daz- 
L  zling  splendors  of  oriental   luxury,   and  tlicre   you    find    she 
[ministers  more   essentially  to   the   refined   happiness  of  man  j 
I  but  it  is  only  as  the  purchased  or  favored  companion  of  his 
"  hours  of  softness,  qnLJL'L  ^h^  intGllectngl  bejpg,  who  is  man's 
equal  in  all  the   best  properties  of  his  nature,  his  superior  in 
some,  and  beneath  him  in  nothing  but  those  robust  features  of 
understand ine;  and  sterner  qualities  of  character,  which  seldom, 
in  the  same  person,  harmonize  with  the  kindlier  aifcctions  of 
the  soul.     Nowhere^  but  in  the  fortunate  cpuntries  which  enjoy'^ 
the  blessing  of  European  refinement,  does  woman  approach  inl 
condition   to  that  just   equality  with  the   other  sex,  which  the 
sober  and  rational  pursuit  of  their  common  felicity  requires  she 
should  possess,  which  in  the  mere  contest  of  physical  strengthi 
she  probably  miglit  never  attain,  but  which  man  is  proud  tol 
concede  and  w^oman  to  receive  at  liis  hands,  where  both   the 
r  gift  and  its  acceptance  are  alike  honorable  to  humanity.  ^ 

I     Yet  even  there,  either  man  has  been  accustomed  to  profess 
■Hore  consideration  for  the  rights  of  w-oman  than  he  truly  felt, 
|kr  the  execution  of  his  purposes  has  lagged   behind  the  inten- 
tion.    There  is  a  pleasure  w4iich  the  polished  Athenian,  with 
all  his  epicureanism  of  taste,  had  but  imperfectly  learned,  that 
of  frequenting  and  rightly  a|iprcciating  the  society  of  the  other 
sex,  educated   to  as  high  a   degree  of  intellectual  culture  as 
himself,  and   acconqilished   alike   to  move  in  her  appropriate 
sphere   of  dignity  and   usefulness.     Roman   austerity  was  too 
near  akin  lo  unsocial  rudeness,  at   least  in  the  days  of  the  re« 
public,  Roman  courage  loo  fond  of  camps,  conquest,  and  free 
quarters,  Roman  ambition  of  too  exclusive  and  selfish  a  char- 
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acter,  to  admit  woman  to  the  elevation  by  the  side  of  nia 
which  is  the  surest  evidence  of  genuine  public  refioemen 
The  examples  to  whicli  we  shall  presently  refer,  of  high 
educated  Roman  matrons,  constituted  tlie  exceptions  and 

["the  general  rule.     Nay^^  in  communities  over  which  the  beiiig 
influences  of  Christianity  have  fallen,  which  boast  that  they  i 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  chivalr}%  whereof  gallantry  towards  1 

fscx  was  a  main  ingredient,  in  the  fortunate  nations  of  moden 

Europe  and  their  more  fortLitiale  oflsets  in  the  New  World,  i 

/^  I  is  most  true  tliat  the  exalted  standing  of  women  grows  out  < 

the  manners,  temper,  usages,  and  unwrilten'Thstilutions  of 

^.people,  rather  than  the  established  laws  of  Hie  land.     In  couti 
tries  that  derive  tlieif  laws  from  the^cTvITcoHe,  woman  retaia 
many  valuable  rights  of  property  in  the  married  state,  bu 
elsewhere  her  legal  condition  during  coverture  is  defined 
tlie  simple  and  comprehensivej  because  despotic  rule,  of 
complete  merger  of  her  rights,  whether  relating  to  person 
property,  in  those  of  her  husband.     Exceptions  to  this  will  ^ 
stated  in  their  proper  place ;  but  according  to  tl^e  significa 
phraseology  of  our  law,  she  is  only  Jmfeme  or  wife 
her  baron  or  lord. 

We  do  not  propose  to  ourselves,  in  the  remarks  which  ar 
to  follow,  to  set  up  for  tJie  female  sex  any  extravagant  standa 
of  legal  privilege,  nor  to  lay  lance  in  rest  for  the  support  i 
quixotic  pretensions,  in  her  behalf,  to  political  or  municiiKJ 
rights  at|yjr§q  to  tUo^e  ofihc  Hia!e..$e^.     The  constitution 
nature,  ordainca  by  no  human  conventions,  recorded   in  i 
fundamental  charter  of  government  or  petition  of  rights,  bu 
WTiiten  over  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  stamped  indelib^ 
upon  the  very  organization   of  our  race,  has,  we  conceive 
settled  the  que^on,  whetlier  the  fctpaJe^ex  should  exercis 
political  francliises  equally  with  man.     As.  thejominal  head  < 
a  monarchy,  the  empire  of  woman  has  in  many  signal  case 
proved  highly  auspicious.     But  this  fact  rests  upon  principle 
of  its  own.     It  will  not  answer  to  infer  that  ilie  troubled  area 
of  politics  or  of  war  best  be 6 is  the  refined  character  of  woma 
her  gentle  virtues,  or  the    blended    intellectual,  moral, 
personal  beauty,  which  holds  the  stronger  sex  in  bondageJ 
We  must  take  our  election.     Give  to  woman 

Ogni  virtute, 
^  y^^  O^ni  bellezza,  og^ni  real  coetmnc, 

•^  ^  Giujili  m  un  corpo  con  miriibiJ  temprc ; 
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and  stiil  it  will  be  impossiblo  to  unite,  in  ihc  same  individualJ 
the  feminine  lovelioess  of  Venus  with  tlie  manly  limbs  and 
rough-hewn  sinews  of  Alcidea.  Nature,  therefore,  has  clearljt 
indicated  the  orbit,  in  which  either  sex  should  revolve ;  andi  -^^jJ 
were  tliey  to  cross  each  other's  paths,  confusion  and  disorder^  ^J 
would  inevitably  eosue  to  punish  their  rash  eccentricity.  We* 
do  not  esteem  it  any  hardship,  as  some  have  done,  that  the 
property  of  an  unmarried  female  is  taxed  without  being  repre- 
sented. The  ma^im,  that  taxaiioQ  and  representation  should 
go  band  and  band,  is  most  salutary ;  but  no  general  maxim  in 
morals  is  free  from  exception  or  qualification.  Taxation  pro- 
cures for  property  the  protection  of  the  body  politic  ;  and 
neitlier  the  aJien-friend  who  claims  the  safeguard  of  our  laws, 
nor  the  unmarried  female,  nor  the  minor,  whose  estate  tbe 
government  guaranties  against  domestic  piJIage  and  hostile 
bvasion,  has  just  cause  to  complain  of  exclusion  from  elective 
privileges.  Disclaiming,  therefore,  in  tlie  outset,  any  design  td" 
call  in  question  the  great  principles  of  social  compact,  whoso 
truth  the  experience  of  all  the  world  confirms,  we  proceed 
only  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  such  peculiarities  in 
the  legal  condition  of  woman  as  may  lead  to  instructive  con- 
clusions. It  is  not  die  institutions  of  an  Amazonian  republic, 
in  the  regions  of  fable  or  in  some  Utopia  of  our  own,  that  w^ 
seek  to  commend ;  but  we  shall  speak  of  man  as  we  find  bira, 
or  as  we  may  hope,  without  falling  into  Condorcet's  vision  of 
perfectibility,  lie  shall  one  day  become- 

It  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  examine  the  legal  condition 
of  women  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  but  to  avoid  prolixity  or 
distraction  of  views,  we  shall  commence  widi  inquiring  into  her 
duties  and  rights  by  the  civil  law.  At  Rome,  the  condition  of 
ihe  female  sex,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  and  die  early  consuls, 
was  purely  domestic  ;  and  the  sole  aim  of  her  education  was  to 
fit  her  for  superintending  the  interior  economy  of  her  family,  and 
instnictmg  her  own  daughters  in  ilie  arts  of  household  industry. 
It  was  made  a  condition  of  peace,  on  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
war  occasioned  by  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  that  the 
Romans  should  not  exact  any  labor  from  their  new  wives 
except  spinnine;.  (Plutarch.  Romulus.)  Caia  Csecilia,  the  wife 
of  Tai'qitinius  Priscus,  was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  die  art ; 
whence  her  name  was  home  by  die  bride  in  tlie  marriage 
ceremonies.  (P/m.  viii,  48.)  Odier  portions  of  the  solemnity 
had  a  similar  alkision ;  thus  handmaidens  followed  the  bride, 
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bearing  a  distaff,  whh  a  spindle  and  wool,  iotimating  llial  such 
was  the  appropriate  occupation  of  the  Roman  matron.  Hence 
tlie  frec|yent  allnsion  in  the  poets  to  tliis  primitive  branch  i 
female  industry  (*/ErteiV/,  viii.  408  and  k.  4S8,  and  Ovid,  Fm 
Tu  741)  J  and  hence,  Uie  old  writer,  while  enumerating  th 
qualifies  of  a  good  wife,  to  prohittf,  beauty ^  fidelity^  and  chastit\ 
added  lamfic^  manus^  skill  in  spinning  and  weaving  wool.  An 
allliougli  Suetonius  (jlugust.  73)  relates  that  Augustus  seldofl 
wore  anything  for  his  domestic  garb  but  of  the  manufacture  \ 
his  wife,  daughter,  and  the  other  ladies  of  his  household ;  yfl 
Columella  laments,  as  a  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  matrons  i^ 
his  day,  ut  jie  lanificii  qui  Jem  crtrajn  dignentur,  that  they  dii 
I  daioed  even  the  care  of  the  spindle  and  distaff*  He  commend 
f  the  matrons  of  the  olden  time,  who  assumed  the  whole  charg 
of  domestic  affairs,  and  by  tlieir  assiduity  and  activity  at  home 
endeavored  to  equal  and  second  the  laborious  industry  of  ihei( 
husbands  abroad;  and  however  preeminent  for  beauty,  aspire 
to  no  distinction,  were  ambitious  of  no  merit,  but  that  or 
superiority  in  the  thrifty  arts  of  housewifery. 

Id  ibis  period  of  Rome's  frugal  simplicity  it  was,  when  ma 
darned  hfs  consorly  the  partner  of  his  life,  worthy  of  no  highi 
employments  or  enjoyments  than   handicraft  labor,  that 
ancient  law  conferred  on  a  husband  immense  power  over  the* 
person  of  his  wife.     He  might  exercise,  in  short,  the  j[>a<rta 
potestas^  the  tyrannical  paternal  power,  which  extended,  in 
original  severity,  to  Ufe  and  limb,  in  the  government  of  his  wifii^ 
as  well  as  of  his  children  and  household.  (Brown^s  Civ,  L.  i.  85,1 
Tacitus  records  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  this  power  wasl 
exercised  at  a  late  period.     We  copy  it  in  his  words.     In  the 
reign  of  Nero,  Pomponia  Grsecina,  a  woman  of  rank,  being 
married  to  Plantiuy,  who  enjoyed  the  honor  of  an-  ovation  fa 
Lbis  victories  in  Britain,  being  afterwards  accused   oi  foreig 
\i\tp€rHthionj  was  consigned  to  the  judgment  of  her  fiusbandj 
[ajut  he,  after  the  ancient  iisaga^  in  the  presence  of  their  rela 
[tions,  took  cognizance  of  the  hfe  and  reputation  of  his  wife,  and 
I  pronounced  her  innocent.    [Tac,  AnnaL  \{{u  32.)    Dionysiull 
[of  Halicarnassus  and  tlie  elder  Pliny  a/firm,  that  for  grievou 
crimes  he  mi^sht  inilict  death  upon  her  {Dionys,  ii,  25,  Plin^ 
Ixiv.  13);  and  of  course  he  had   authority  to  subject  her  to 
I  corporal  punishment  for  lesser  offences.     Out  of  such  barba- 
|fous  usages  sprung  the  position  of  the  old  Roman  law,  which 
pernjillud  a  husband  to  chastise  his  wife  wttij  the  same  instru- 
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to  his  slave ;  JlageUts  ct 
Having  reference  lo  tlie 
the  Censor,  that  lie  who 

ack  his  wife  or  child,  laid  his  sacrilegious  hand  on  the  most 
CTed  things  in  the  world*     But  all  these  things  are  exploded 
^^\   r  ]       vhich  the  civil  law  in  the  days  of  its  perfection  justly 
cci\    ■  i.     For  the  least  violence  done  to  Uie  person  of  a 

wife  by  her  husband,  having  regard  to  tlie  conditiou  of  ibe 
parties,  entitled  her  to  a  separate  maintenance.     The  civilian^  _j_ 
liold,  that  among  persons  of  respectable  condition,  the  slightesQ   * 
blow  given  by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  unless  occasioned  by  very 
gross  provocation,  mid  even  continued  ill  usage  witljout  being]    ^ 
carried  lo  the  excess  of  personal  violence,  is  good  cause  fori 
granting  her  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board.     (PotL  Con,  de\ 
^lar*  492.) 

The  dvil  law  abo  authorizes  the  husband  to  require  the 
society  of  Ms  "wife,  and  to  exert  such  control  over  her  person 
asTnoy  bcTiecessary  for  the  attainment  of  that  object*  It  gives 
him"  a  right  of  "action  against  any  person  vvlio  entices  her  from 
him  and  with  whom  she  takes  refuge;  and  prrn  it^t  lier  i<^^ 

lo  compel  her  to  return  to  hLs  abode.   (See  CofI  ,\  214.)    ^^ 

In  opposTuon  liS^this  she  can  urge  no  objection,  except  such  as 
may  be  good  cause  of  separate  maintenance  or  of  divorce,     ^J 
The  modern  writers  on  the  civil  law  elucidate  this  point  by    ^M 
various  cases.     Thus,  it  is  said,  the  wife  cannot  allege,  as  i 

suflicient  reason  for  leaving  his  house,  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  plane  is  injurious  to  her  health,  or  calculated  to  engender 
infectious  distempers.     But  she  is  not  obliged  lo  follow  him  if      ^ 
he  removes  from  their  common  country ;  lor  her  obligation  to     H 
her  country  is  hold  en  lo  be  paramount,  and  aliliough  he  may  i 

choose  to  abandon  it,  he  cannot  compel  his  wife  to  imitate  his 
abjuration.  Such  are  among  the  principal  modifications,  to 
which  the  riglit  of  a  husband  over  the  person  of  his  wife  is 
subject  by  tlie  civil  law.  The  rigtits  of  property  we  shall  con- 
sider in  the  sequel;  but  what  w^e  have  already  said  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  ill  founded  is  the  exultation  of  Blackstone  at  die 
cruelty  in  this  respect,  which  he  charges  upon  the  laws  of 
Rome.  (J  Com.  445.)  It  is  one  of  those  disingenuous 
refleclinn.s.  which  he  throws  out  against  the  civilians  on  several 
occasions,  neutrally  whou  he  is  upon  a  weak  point  of  the  coiii- 
mon  law,  to  disguise  which  he  seeks  lo  create  a  diversion  * 
iG  alleged  defect  of  the  rival  code. 
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Our  readers  are  to  remember  that  ultimately  mere  conseot,J 

without  any  outward  ceremony  whatever,  constituted  a  vaUd 

marriage  at  Rome,  as  it  does  now  ia  Scotland  aod 

other  countries  of  the  civil  law.    It  was  only  by  a  soh 

carriage  so  called,  that  die  patria  pottstas^  with  aU  m 

Irous  consequences,  was  conferred  on  a  husband ;  and 

ben,  if  his  wife  had  not  been  emancipated  by  her  fatber^ 

emained  under  her  father's  power,  not  her  husband's.  {Bro 

^C.  i.  i-  86.)     And  while  upon  this  point,  we  may  observe 

bat,  as  a  consequence  of  the  marital  authority  of  the  busba 

over  his  wife,  she,  as  the  mother  of  his  children,  did  not  pa 

ticipate  in  his  power  over  them,  which  was  paternal  merely,  i 

parental.    They  were  alike  subject  to  die  master  of  the  famUyJ 

(p\frnay.  Hub,  des  Rom.  250.)     *  A  fiction  of  the  law,'  say 

Gibbon,  '  neitlier  rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  tlie  raothe 

of  a  family  the  strange  character  of  sister  to  her  own  children 

and  of  daughter  to  her  o\^ti  husband  or  master,  who 

invested  with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power,'  {Rom, 

ch-  44.)    A  solemn  marriage  among  the  Romans  wns  effecte 

rin  iliree  ways  ;  1.  By  prescription,  when  a  woman,  having  1 

[consent  of  her  parents,  went  to  ber  husband's  house  with  inti 

contract  matrimony,  and  lived  willi  him  uninterruptedly  one 
full  year ;  2,  By  coufarreation,  when  the  parties  partook 
lacrifices,  and  eat  in  comrounioo  from  a  c^Dnsecrated  wafer  j 
and  3,  By  coemption,  which  was  a  supposed  mutual  purcba 
[each  delivering  to  the  other  a  small  piece  of  money,  and 
repeating  certain  set  words  of  contract.  (Heinec.  Aniiq.  Roman, 
,  i.  t*  10.)     When  thus  marriedLthe  bride  was  said  to  come, 
atojheiands  oTBeY  Wshaiid.  (Tbylofj,  Ctv,  L,  263.J 
thereby  resigned  to  lum  all  her  goods,  and  gave  him  full  powe 
over  her  person,  acknowledging  him  for  lord  and  master.    Shfl 
became  bis  consort  for  life,  the  partner  of  all  his  rights,  civ 
and  sacred  ;  and  if  he  died  intestate,  she  inherited  his  estate] 
equally  with  his  children,  nnd  if  he  left  no  chiklren,  she  wa 
his  sole  heir.    Indeed  so  many  important  legal  effects  followed j 
a  solemn  marriage,  when  celebrated  with  appropriate  rites,  l" 
these,  making  no  part  of  its  essence,  nor  being  requisite 
render  the  contract  complete,  gradually  tell  into  desuetude,  i 
the  increasing  wealth  of  tlie  city  caused  the  rights  of  property  1 
be  more  complicated,  and  foreign  conquests  introduced  greate 
refinement  of  manners.      Marriage  by  consent,  a  mere  civi 
contract,  supplied  die  place  of  the  ancient  religious  ceremonies/ 
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After  the  Romans  had  carried  tlieii-  arms  out  of  Italy,  when 
a  taste  for  science  and  the  arts  began  to  gain  ground  in  the 
republic,  the  education  j;>I  woman  was  no-lofigejr.ccijifiiicd  to 
the  humble  ^phfire  of  b^llseJIpld  cares.  Ladies  of  rank  and 
fortune  became  ambitimis  to^  acaaire  ibe  charms  of  mind  as 


weU^jterson:  literature. ceased  to  be  cultivated  by  the  male 
sexTEnepEia  woman  souglit  to  drink  at  the  same  fount  that 
inspired  the  world  of  poets,  philosophers,  an  J  orators  around 
her.  Cicero  commemorates  several  Roman  ladies  of  his  age, 
remarkable  for  highly  finished  cdncadon.  The  two  Gracchi, 
as  distinguished  by  tlieir  eloquence  as  their  tragic  destiny,  were 
taught  the  graces  of  speech,  by  which  they  reigned  in  tlie 
assemblies  of  the  people,  under  the  tuition  of  Cornelia,  who 
was  a  model  of  purity  in  the  use  of  her  native  language. 
{Phittrch,  TfL  Gracchus,  Cic.  Brut.  c.  58.)  And  Tacitus, 
or  whoever  else  was  the  audior  of  the  beautiful  dialogue  on 
oratory,  places  alongside  the  example  of  Cornelia,  that  of 
Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Julius  Casar,  and  of  Atia,  die  mother 
of  Augustus,  who  presided  over  the  education  of  those  future 
masters  of  the  world.  {De  Oratu  c.  28.)  Appian  preserves  the 
speech  of  Hortensia,  daughter  of  Tully^s  rival  in  the  forun]^ 
who,  when  die  triumvirs  reqtiired  an  arbi^ary  and  forced 
contribution  from  fourteen  hundred  ladies  of  rank,  in  order  to 
•  raise  levies  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  boldly  pleaded  die 
cause  of  herself  and  her  compauions  before  die  tribunal,  to 
which  die  oppressed  |>eople  dared  not  to  lift  their  eycs^ 
{Jljipian.  CivU,  L  4,  ed.  pr.  S(epk,  p.  310.)  Cicero  was  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  a  lady  named  Caerellia,  famous 
for  her  literary  taste.  (JSpist*  Attic,  xiii.  2L)  He  applauds  the 
elegant  ladnity  of  La^lia,  daughter  of  C.  La^lius,  and  her  two 
daughters  by  Mucins  Scicvola  the  augur,  one  of  whom  married 
the  orator  L.  Crassus,  and  had  daughters,  equally  celebrated 
with  the  rest  of  their  family  for  elegance  of  imderstanding  and 
the  judicious  pursuit  of  letters.  (Ck,  Brutus,  c.  5S.) 

The  augmented  consequence,  which  such  examples  of  cul- 
tivated female  taste  conferred  on  ilie  sex,  could  not  fad  to 
produce  a  meliorarion  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  laws  of 
marriags,  A  change  for  tlie  better,  as  it  would  seem,  musf 
have  taken  place  gradually,  like  most  radical  changes  in  the 
mamiers  of  a  nation,  and  almost  imperceptibly.  It  began  by 
the  disuse  of  the  rites  of  confarreatiou,  the  most  solemn  form 
of  marriage.      At  what  precise   period  this  happened,  does 
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not  clearly  appear ;  but  probably  before  tlie  time  of  Cicero, 
because  the  orator,  io  bis  defence  of  L.  Flaccus,  alludes  lo^ 
marriage  as  contracted  only  by  coemption  and  by  prescription. 
[Cic.  pro  L.  Fine,  c,  34.)     The  disuse,  bowever,  is  distinctly  i 
averred  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus.     In  tlie  rei^n  of  J 
Tiberius,  a  question  arose  concerning  the  choice  of  a  jUitmen  j 
diulis  in  the  place  of  Servius  I^laluginensis ;  and  the  emperor^s  \ 
rescript  recommended  some  new  provision  upon  the  subject. 
'According  to  the  ancient  usages,'  said  CiEsar,  *  three  pairi-j 
cians,  born  of  parents   married  by  con farr cation,  were  to  bej 
nominated,  and  one  of  them  must  he  cboscn  (or  Jlamcn  dialk;\ 
but  the  number  of  theoi  was  now  greatly  diminished,  llie  rite^  J 
of  confarreation  being  obsolete,  or  observed  by  few.     For  this  | 
many  causes  might  be  assigned  ;  a  principal   one  beina;  the  i 
iuconsiderateness  of  either  sex;  but  the  cereoioj      '       "  w 
purposely  avoided,  on  account  of  the  embarrassniLL  Hng 

it*'    *  The  senate  ought  to  provide  a  remed)"  citber  by  a  decree  \ 
or  law ;  just  as  Augustus  bad  softened  many  of  the  barbarous  \ 
forms  of  antiquity  into  the  existing  improved  usages,'     {Tacit. 
AnnaL  iv.  IG.) 

A  Cato  or  Brutus  might  bave  replied j  perhaps,  had  there 
been  a  Roman  of  tlie  old  repubhcan  stock  alive  to  address  the 
tyrant  with  free  speech,  that   among  those  customs  derived 
cv  horridd  ilia  antiqukate^  which  Augustus  had  discarded,  the 
sacred  bulwarks  of  liberty  had  fallen;  and  that  the/rr<£*en*  wtva  i 
which  Tiberius   applauded,  was   the   arbitrary  despotism  of^ 
usurpers.     But  die  mitigation   of  the  jmiria  potcstas  in  the  I 
hands  of  a  husband  was  not  the  less  a  benefit ;  nor  the  substi- 
tution of  intellectual  pursuits  for  tlie  female  sex  in  tlic  place  of  j 
mechanical  ones»  the  less  an  improvement.     If  the  ladies  of  j 
Octavianus  Caesar's  family  wrought  bis  garments  in  evidence  of  J 
their  skill,  or  as  voluntary  testimonials  of  their  regard  for  the  j 
emperor,  it  might  be  well  ;  but  really  our  opinion  of  his  taste  j 
and  good  sense  would  be  greatly  lowered,  if  we  could  beheve  | 
that  he  exacted  it  in  obedience  to  some  of  the  primitive  Roman  j 
notions  of  domestic  economy.     When  tlie  wcallJi  of  dje  city  j 
was  such  tliat  a  patrician  would  possess  a  vast  family  of  slaves,  J 
to  the  number  of  hundreds,  and  in  some  cases  of  ttjousands  [ 
(Aihentemy  vi,  20),  having  in  the  comprehensive  language  of 
Tacitusj  whole  nations  of  eitlier  sex  in  his  household  (^innaL 
iii.  53.  xiv*44),  educated  to  perform  every  duty  therein  except 
that  of  its  head,  it  would  be  strangely  preposterous  if  ingenuous 
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Roman  matrons  rnust  waste  Uieir  time  upon  the  same  houso- 
wifery  accomplishments,  that  were  in  vogue  when  thatched 
cottages  occupied  the  future  site  of  the  marble  basilica  of 
ihe  Paiaiine, 

To  form  a  just  idea,  therefore,  of  the  condition  of  women 
at  Rome  in  respect  orproperty^  we  7raust  look  to  the  law  as 
understood  In  the  latter  years  of  tlie  repubUc  and  die  early  ones 
of  the  empire.  Considering  marriage  by  consent  as  tlie  es- 
tablished ferm,  the  ci\^Ihan3  founded  upon  it  tlie  doctrine,  tliat'"^^^ 
husband  and  wife  might  grant  to  and  cooQ-act  with  each  other,' 
and  mutually  sue  and  be  sued  ;  only  it  was  provided,  lest  onej 
party  should  ever  be  tempted  to  lake  ruinous  advantage  of  ihe\ 
oilier's  fondness,  and  affection  become  the  dupe  of  an,  that 
gifts  between  them  without  a  valuable  consideration  were  void. 
To  prevent  either  from  injuring  the  other's  property,  ihe  con- 
tracts of  the  husband  were  inoperative  upon  the  wife,  as  Jiera; 
were  upon  him,  and  they  were  wholly  unconnected  in  theirj 
agreements  with  a  third  person.  Hence  a  wife  might  sue  or  bo 
sued  separate  from  her  husband  ;  and  although  he  was  obliged! 
to  maintain  her,  yet  if  he  failed  to  do  this,  it  only  gave  her  a 
right  to  sue  him  for  alimony,  but  did  not  subject  him  to  liability. 
for  debts  of  her  contracting.  (JJroum,  Civ.  L,  82.) 

In  order  to  understand  the  legal  state  of  a  wife^s  property 
dtuTHg  marriage,~it  must  be  premised,  diat  her  estate  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  bona  doUditia,  and  bona 
paraphernalia  ;  die  first  being,  properly  speaking,  lier  marriage 
portion  or  dowiy,  the  second  being  any  property  over  and  be-^^^ 
side  her  dowry,  and  not  confined,  as  with  tis,  merely  to  we^r-^^v 
ing  apparel,  jewels,  and  the  like,  PnijKriv  included  in  the 
latter  denomination,  whatever  itii  tjuaiuily  or  qua  Iky,  was  abso- 
lutely at  her  free  disposal,  to  be  used  or  aliened  by  her  at 
pleasure,  widiout  her  husband's  consent  or  authority.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  dowry,  when  no  special  agreement  liad  been 
made  concerning  it.  The-  marriage  operated  a  transfer  to  the 
husband  of  all  tJhe  bona  dotalitia,  conferring  upon  him  a  quali- 
fied property  dierein,  subject  to  liis  wife's  right  of  restitution  if 
she  survived  him,  or  on  the  dissolution  of  llie  marriage  during 
their  lives. 

According  to  Pothier's  view  of  the  matter,  which  seems  to 
lis  rallier  artificiaJ,  she  was  not  proprietor  of  the  dowry  during 
marriage,  liut  only  creditor  of  licr  huiabanil  for  its  restitution  ; 
on  account  of  which  right  of  restitution  it  is,  he  says,  that  tlie 
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texts  of  ihe  law  call  h  her  property  and  patrimony.  (Pu 
du  Marif  710.)     But  it  is  evident,  from  coosideratjon  of 
fact,  tliat  it  was  far  more  proper  to  call  her  the  owner, 
part  of  it  surviv^ed  lo  the  husband  by  law,  even  if  there  wen 
children  by  the  marriage*     If  it  consisted  of  immoveables,  ' 
received  the  rents  and  profits,  in  consideration  of  his  supp 
the  charge  of  tlie  marriage  state ;  but  he  could  alienate  i 
part  of  Uie  capital  (fundus  dotcJis)  without  her  consent, 
bind  it  with  her  consent.     If  the  dowry  consisted  of  move 
bles,  he  was  permitted,  for  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  perishable  articles,  1 
alienate  them  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  make  good  the  value  ;  ; 
lo  assure  her  of  this,  he  gave  security  by  the  donatio  propta 
nuptias  out  of  his  own  property,  for  the  restitution  of  her  fa 
tune,  or  an  equivalent  for  it,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  marriag 
This  security  he  couJd  neither  alienate  nor   mortgage,  eve 
with  her  consent,  unless  in  certain  specified  cases  of  extreo 
necessity,  or  by  providing  an  equivalent-     In  addition  to 
she  had  a  general  lien  upon  all  his  property  to  the  amou5^< 
[ 'her  dowry,  and  was  entitled   to  preference  over  all. other  i 
cumhrances,  even  Uiose  of  prior  date,     IfTie  hecarae  iusolve 
or  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  she  might  take  possession  i 
her    portion    or   the   security,   or  bring   her   action   for 
(\  Brown's  Civ.L,  266). 

Now  these  rules  we  conceive  to  be.  in  the  main^  inost  j 
able  and  just.     From  this  encomium  we  should  except,  \ 
only  a  iiugle  thing,  the  provisioo^  namely  '^rr^'^rrin^  ih*-wifi 
^^laim  to  those  anterior  in  date  ;  which  t  us  injurious  i 

V"  th&TJghis  of  bona  fide,  creditors.     How  diliereui  oar  own  f 
is  in  every  respect,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.    Jltit  thej 
going  principles  are  acknowledged  in  all  countries  whereof  t 
jurisprudence  is  founded  upon  the  civil  law,  subject  to  greaK 
or  less  modifications,  introduced  by  tlie  barbarian  conquer 
of  the  empire,  by  the  christian  clergy,  or  by  changes  inciden 
to  the  lapse  of  lime.     Take  tt)e  old  custumary  of  Paris  for  i 
example.     The  law  distinguished  the  wife's  property  into  ha 
private  estate,  and  estate  held  in  community,  which  is  the  te 
nical  term  for  tlie  species  of  partnei-ship  in  effects  created 
twecn  husband  and  wife  by  the  marriage.     He  had  ent 
control  over  the  goods  of  the  community,  so  long  as  it  lasted 
with  the  right  lo  dispose  of  them  without  his  wife^s  interposi'' 
lion.   But  she  and  her  heirs  became  creditors  of  the  ^ 


10  the  amount  of  her  contribuyon,  having  a  lien  iherefor  upon 
all  ihe  specific  effects  in  tlie  hands  of  the  husband  or  his  heirs 
at  the  dissolution  of  tlie  marriage*     The  private  property  of 
the  wife,  so  called,  consisted  of  immoveables,  or  estate  having 
the  nature  of  a  perpetuity,  and  such  moveables  as  by  the  mar^ 
riage  contract  should  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nity.    Over   all   this,  a   husband   possessed  certain  rights  of 
bailment  and  administi-ation,   comprised    principally  in    three 
particulars.     Firsts  titles  of  Jionor,  baronial  rights,  allegiance, 
feudal  duties,  and  everything  honorary  attached  to  her  private 
estate,  belonged  to  him   during  the  marriage.     Secondlyj^.he 
was  entitled  to  receive  all  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  estate. 
Lastly,  he  had  a  ri^ht  to  adaunister  and  manage  the  property 
for  their  common  advantage,  including  the  power  of  making 
short  leases.    {Poth>  Puis.  duM*  2.)    And  more  recently  the^i 
Code  Napoleon  (L,  iii.  t.  5.)  authorized  parties  to  declare  in 
a  general  manner,  that  they  intended  to  be  married  either  un* 
der  the  law  of  community  or  the  law  of  dowry,  that  is,  subject 
to  the  customary  or  the  civil  law,  and  provided  specifically  for 
the  rights  and  duties  which  should  flow  from  either  aheroative*^ 
The  relaxation  of  the  primitive  rigor  of  marital  rights  at 
Rome,    favorable    as   it   was  to   the    pecuniary  condition  .of 
woman,  was  utjfortunalely  brought  about  by  means,  wliich  in- 
troduced a  pernicious  facility  of  divorce.     We  say  pernicious, 
because,  notwithstanding  the  specious  reasoning  of  Milton  and 
some  other  writers  who  have  maintained  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  be  conceded  by  the  soundest  lawj^ers  and  moralists,  that  the 
experience  of  republican  Rome  and    of  repubhcon    France 
settles  the  dispute.  (4  Johns.  C:  R*  197,  503  ;   1  Haggard^ 
36).     The  fluctuations  which  the  Roman  law  underwent  arg 
remarkable.     OriginaJly,  it  may  he  supposed,  when  the  paterA 
nal  power  existed  in  all  its  rigor,  the  husband  might  sell  hisl 
wife  as  well  as  his  children,  or  harshly  expel  her  from  his  bedl 
and  house.  (Gibbon^  ch,  44.)    Romulus  permitted  the  libert^ 
of  divorce  to  the  husband,  if  his  wife  violated  the  conjugal  j 
faith,  used   false  keys,  or  drank  wine  without  his  knowledge. 
The  right  was  denied  to  the  wife ;  but  if  abused  by  the  hus- 
baad,  he  IbfTerted  hisgoodsj  one  half  to  his  injured  wife,  aad 
the_  other  talf  to  the  goddess  Ceres.  {PiutarcL  Romulus,) 
Divorce7  it  is  supposed,  was  also  sanctioned,  and  the  privilege 
of  it  extended  to  both  sexes,  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  ( Ctc, 
Philip,  u.  c,  28.)     But,  to  the  honor  of  Roman  domestic 
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charai^er  be  it  said,  do  example  occurs  of  ibe  exercise  of 
privilege  by  a  husbaad  until  the  year  523  A.  U.  C-,  when  T 
riu$  Carvilius  Ruga»  remembered  only  for  ibb  act^  repu<J 
a  fair,  a  good,  and,  as  our  authors  affinn,  a  beloved  ^ife,  I 
cause  of  her  barrenness*  (i4,  Crei/tKj,  iv.  3;  Vtd^Max^u^ 
For  this '  he  was  questioned  by  the  censors,'  to  use  the  bug 
of  Gibbon,  *  and  hated  by  the  people ;  but  his  divorce  ; 
UDixDpeached  in  law/     Bui  in  prf>r.ess  of  tirngj^jh^  r^ghj_wa 
^eaUy_a^used»Ji&  passiDo,  caprice, or  iniprf*<;t  fai^gf gff4  mnfigp 

to  the  busbaiKLor-tbe  tviJe  for  iba  diamhitifm  nf  \\\f\x  iminn, 

A  marriage  contracied  in  tiie  most  solemn  forms  could  be  ter 
ainated  by  some  correspending  solemnity  ;   for  confarreat] 

^Ibere  was  the  opposite  sacrament  of  difiarreation  ;  and 
who  were  united  by  mutual  purchase  could  be  separated 
emaocipatton.  And  in  laier  times,  when  marriage  was  merely  i 
voluntary  union  by  consent,  it  could  be  dissolved,  like  any  othe 
community^  and  by  the  slightest  act,  word,  or  writing,  that  dis 
tincily  signified  the  will  of  the  parties.  The  marriage  cane 
might  be  torn  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  the  keys  take 
Drom  the  wife,  or  the  words  ^  Res  tuns  tibi  hahcto^^  pronounc 
by  a  freedman,  or  despatched  b  a  written  message ;  and 
II  ^Se^  and  solemn  of  human  connemtns  was  tbii&Jig 

li  if  at  will  [Mavi's  Rom.  Ani%q71>\i7)     Ifihe  divorcf 

I  Wiiij  made  widiout  any  fauh  of  the  wife's,  she  received 
all  her  property  ;  bm  if  she  was  culpable,  the  husband  re 
part  of  her  dowrj*,  as  a  consideration  ToFTns  remaining  subje 
tQ  proiddfi  fpr  the  support  and  education  ol  their  children ;  s 
if  she  was  repudiated  for  infidelity^  she  was  punisbed  by  i 
-loss  of  alL  her  dowry.  (i>',^moy,  238,)  Such  a  consequenca 
might  sometimes  prove  not  unacceptable  to  a  mercenary'  hu 
band ;  and  that  entertaining  old  gossip,  Pkitaixb,  mentions  on 
Tinnius,  who  married  Faonia,  a  woman  of  notoriously  ba 
character,  and  then  divorced  her,  as  it  seems  to  have  " 
suspected,  out  of  speculation,  in  order  to  secure  her  dowryJ 
(Plut.  Marim.)  When  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  rcpudia*^ 
tioo  had  grown  less  odious  then  at  Orsi,  tlie  facility  of  divorc 
gave  rise  to  many  cases  of  tijc  deepest  individual  affliction^ 
The  great  iEmiiius  PauJus  divorced  his  wife  Papiria, 
mother  of  a  family  of  heroes,  without  any  assigned  cause,  < 
any  reason  whatever,  which  his  friends  coufd  divine.  {Pluiarc 
Pauhis.)  C,  Stil|)icius  Galkis  repudiated  his  wife  becaus 
ic  appeared  in  public  witli  her  head  uncovered*     Seu 
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IS  repudiated  his,  because  she  went  to  tli 
without  his  knowledge.  Q»  AiUislkis  Vetiis  did  tlie  same,  be- 
cause his  wile  conversed  in  public  with  a  woman  of  low  con- 
dition. {Fal.  MacL\  vi.  3,  no.  10,  11,  12,)  Julius  Cfesar 
divorced  his  lliird  wife,  Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla,  because 
Clodius  gained  admisston  into  her  house,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
female  luusician,  while  she  was  celebrating  liie  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea ;  yet,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  he  admitted 
that  he  did  not  believe  Pompcia  to  be  guilty,  but  tliat  Caesar's 
wife  must  not  even  be  suspected •  {Plutarch,  Cissar  ;  Sueton, 
JuL  0.)  Cicero  divorced  his  wile  Terentia,  at  the  close  of 
the  civil  war,  after  hving  witli  her  more  than  thirty  years,  al- 
leging that  her  temper  was  overbearing,  and  that  she  had 
deranged  his  domestic  affairs  by  want  of  economy.  Ere  long^ 
however,  he  married  Publiha,  a  young  heiress  of  whom  he  was 
guardian,  as  Terentia  said,  on  account  of  her  beauty  ;  but  his 
freedraau,  Tyro,  aliirmed  that  it  was  because  of  her  wealth, 
wliich  he  needed  to  discharge  his  debts.  But  after  he  lost  his 
daughter  Tulliola,  Cicero  repudiated  his  new  bride,  because 
he  thought  she  rejoiced  at  Tolliola's  death,  {Plutarch.  Ctc.) 
Augustus  separated  from  his  wife  Scriboiiia,  either  for  her  bad 
character,  or  because  she  complained  too  much  of  his  own  in- 
fidelity, and  then  compelled  Tib,  Claudius  Nero  to  repudiate 
his  wife  Livia,  although  witli  child  at  the  time,  in  order  to 
marry  her  himself,  (Stem.  Cms,  ad  Jitu  Tac.  na,  45,  66,)  » 
Considering  all  the  facts,  too  much  censure,  w^e  conceive,  has  H 
been  cast  u|M)n  the  younger  Cato  for  surrendering  his  wife, 
Marcia,  to  his  friend  Q-  Hortensius,  Cato  regularly  repudiat- 
ed his  wife,  and  she  was  regularly  married  to  Hortensius ; 
there  being  nothing  peculiar  in  llie  case,  except  that  he  repu- 
diated her  for  this  very  purpose.  (Kennet,  319.)  After  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  Marcia  was  again  married  to  Cato. 
These  examples  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  j  but 
we  have  deemed  it  enough  to  select  a  few  cases  by  w^ay  of  il- 
lustration, either  remarkable  in  tlicmselves,  or  on  account  of  the 
individuals  principatfy  concerned. 

Tlie  instances  we  have  given  are  all  of  repudiation  by  the 
husBandf  "but  women  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
priviTege,  We  bare  a  parallel  even  for  the  case  of  Paulus 
^mUius ;  for  Ca;Tjus,  in  one  of  h!s  letters  to  Cicero,  tells  him, 
among  other  news  of  the  day,  that  Paula  Valeria,  the  sister  of 
TriayriuSj  had  seea  fit  to  repudiate  her  husband  without  an]r 
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particular  reason,  upon  the  very  day  of  his  return  frora  the 
province  ;  and  was  now  about  to  marry  D.  Brutus.  {Epist,  ad 
Div,  viii.  7.)  Seneca  sarcastically  observes,  tliat  many  wo- 
men, in  his  day,  counted  the  years,  not  by  the  number  of  coo* 
sub,  but  of  their  husbands  (.Dc  Benefit  \\L  1 6) ;  and  Juvenal 
alludes  to  die  same  state  of  manners  in  his  satires  {SaL  vi. 
20),  Yet  it  never  became  reputable  for  women,  whether  ^ 
^ivorced  or  widows,  to  have  several   husbands, _JKfi  read  in 

ropertius  of  a  lady,  who  prided  herself  that  she  had  been 
nni  nnpta^  '  married  to  but  one  husband,'  and  desirecflo  have  it 
engraven  upon  her  monument*  And  iiniviray  *  once  married/  is 
found  in  many  ancient  inscriptions  as  an  epithet  pf  honor. 
None,  who  married  a  second  time,  were  permitted~~t^6fliciate 
at  llie  annual  sacred  rights  of  Female  Fortune.  Yet  examples 
were  not  rare  of  ladies  of  rank  and  character,  repeatedly  mar- 
ried. Fulvia,  the  imperious  wife  of  Antony,  had  been  pre- 
viously married,  first  to  Clodius,  and  afterwards  to  Curio* 
Terenlia,  after  being  divorced  by  Cicero,  married  his  enemy, 
Sallust,  and  had  Messala  for  her  third  husband.  Nay,  Dio 
relates  tliat  Vibius  Rufus,  who  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, boasted  of  possessing  two  things,  which  belonged  to  the 
greatest  men  of  the  preceding  age,  namely,  the  wife  of  Cicero, 
and  die  chair  in  which  Cajsar  sat  when  he  was  assassinated. 
Tulliola,  scarcely  a  year  after  tlie  death  of  C,  Piso,  vpas  wedded 
10  M.  Furius  Crassipes ;  and  being  soon  afterwards  repudiated 
by  him,  was  married  the  third  time,  to  Cn.  Dolabella,  whom  she 
quitted  on  account  of  his  bad  temper.  Indeed,  without  citing 
these  particular  instances,  it  is  evident  that  second  marriages 
were  frequent,  since  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  deemed 
so  honorable  to  live  in  widowhood ;  for  public  respect  is  apt  to 
follow  tliose  acts,  which  are  less  common,  and,  which,  indi- 
caiiog  superior  exertion  or  superior  sflf-flf'Tiipli  thgf^^^''^  aitrari 
the  greater  applause.  {D^Amay^  239.) 

It  should  be  added  that  die  Romans,  witli  all  their  licentious- 
ness and  laxity  of  manners,  never  sanctioned  polygamy,  except 
for  a  shoit  time  in  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  the  First,  who, 
wishing  to  marry  a  second  wife  himself,  made  the  right  uni- 
versal. But  the  practice  did  not  generally  obtain,  and  the  old 
prohibitory  laws  were  revived  by  Justinian  in  compiling  the 
Code  and  Digest.  Plutarch,  indeed,  considers  Antony  as  having  { 
violated  die  principle,  and  married  two  wives  at  the  same 
Octavia  and  Cleopatra ;  bi^t  as  by  the  laws  of  Rome  \ 
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riage  could  be  contracted  only  between  free  citizens^  Cleopatra 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  married  to  Antony  ( Taylor^  L\  h. 
345),  nor  Berenice,  queen  though  she  was,  be  llie  wife  of 
Titus  {Gibbon^  ch.  44)*     WeU  aware  of  the  iDJurious  conse- 
quences attending  ^e  extreme" faciliy  of  divorce^  Augustus 
attempteTvarious  expedients  for  checking  and  chastising  itg 
license,  none  of  which  proved  very  efficacious-     The  preva-i 
lence  of  celibacy  in  Rome  at  this  period  has  been  ascribed)  ^  **"* 
partly  to  the  fact,  that  freedom  of  divorce  was  less  favor ablel     ^ 
to  males  than  females,  because  it  left  the  former  burtheoed  with]  • »  ui/ 
all  the  children  who  sprung  from  the  marriage*     To  remedy  1 
the  evil,  Augustus  passed  the  famous  law  Papia-Poppaea,  im- 
posing various  disabilides  upon  the  unmarried,  and  conferring 
correspondent  advantages  upon  the  father  of  a  family.     So 
earnest  was  the  emperor  in  tlie  promotion  of  this  object,  that 
he  gave  Hortensius  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  marry 
according  to  his  condition,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
iJlustrious  family  of  the  Hortensii ;  a  case  strongly  contrasted 
with  that  of  a  nobleman  in  England,  George  Nevile,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  was  degraded  from  the  peerage  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  account  of  his 
poverty.     When  the  christian  religion  had  gained  a  permanent 
looting  in  the  empire,  a  struggle  ensued  between  religious 
principle,  which  tended  to  restrict,  and  die  customs  of  the 
country,  which  continued  to  protect,  divorces  by  consent,  until 
long  after  the  time  of  Jusrinian*  ( (ribbon,  ch<  44  ;  Poih.  Con,-^^ 
dt  Mar.  436.)     But  with  llie  declining  power  of  the  western 
emperors,  a  new  jurisprudence  on  diis  subject  arose,  more 
compatible  with  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
nexion.    Marriage  again  resumed,  indie  countries  of  the  civil i^c^ 
law  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  sancuty  whicii  originally  attached 
to  the  contractj  without  whidi  every Uiing  most  venerable  and 
most  to  be  cherished  in  domestic  hfe  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
irregular  passion.     It  is  not  probable  that  any  nation  will  soon 
renew  the  experiment,  which  was  tried  in  France  during  the 
revoluUon,  when  marriage  was  again  reduced  to  a  union  saf^i 
loose  and  transitory,  that  it  was  justly  described  as  •  tlie  sacra-j 
ment  of  adultery,'  {Smtfs  Napohon^  i.  240.)      The  Codd 
Napoleon  (JVb,  275  et  seq,)  checked,  indeed,  the  miJimited   v^^ 
freedom  of  divorce,  by  dirowing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sepaJ 
tion  by  consent,  but  still  suffered  it  to  take  place,  if  tlie  parties 
persisted  in  desiring  it.  (4  Jokm,  C%  R,  1£^4,)  ^^^ 
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Preparatory  to  entering  upon  a  detailed  explanatioD  of  the  J 
rights  of  woman  Ky  ^1^  ntgn  Juttr  it  is  proper_jQ  state  thel 
general  principle,  on  which  aU  the  _  particular  doctrjnes  arej 
ibunded.  Tiiis  cannot  be  put  in  stronger  language,  uor  in  tern 
more  to  our  purpose,  tlian  Sir  William  Blackstone  uses, 
marriage,  the  husband  and  \v\k  are  one  person  in  law,  that 
the  very  being  or  legal  existence  of  llie  woman  is  suspended! 
during  tfie  marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated  amLconsolidaii 
into  that  of  the  husband ;  under  whose  wiog^  proieciion,  and! 
S,Qver,  she  performs  everything ;  and  is  therefore  called  in  ourj 
law  French  nfeme  covert  j  is  said  to  be  covert-baron^  or  underi 
the  protection  and  influence  of  herTiusbund,  her  baroUf  or  lord  j 
and  her  condition  during  her  marriage  is  called  her  covtriurtm\ 
Upon  this  principle,  of  a  union  of  person  in  husband  and  wife^j 
depend  almost  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  disabilities,  thatf 
either  of  them  acquires  by  the  marriage/  (1  Cemr^42,)  Ifl 
any  confirmation  of  the  legal  correctness  of  the' illiberaj  doctrinM 
laid  down  in  the  foregoing  extract  were  need^Bf^Tfrnighi  be;] 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  ilie  condition  of  a  married  womaal 
with  the  nearest  analogous  case,  tliat  of  a  person  under  age. 

Various  disabilities   attach    to    the   condition   of  minority. 
Infants,  that  is,  persons  under  age,  are  supposed  to  he  destitute  1 
of  sufficient  understanding  to  contract.    The  law  therefore  pro-] 
tects  tlieir  weakness  and  imbecility,  so  far  as  to  allow  them  tQ 
avoid  all  their  contracts,  by  w^hich  they  may  be  injured  j  __ 
in  favor  of  infants,  they  are  bound  by  all  reasonable  contrac 
for  their  maintenance  and  education,  and  also  by  all  acts,  which  ' 
they  are  obliged  by  law  to  do,  (G  Mass.  Rep,  78,)     For  the 
most  part,  their  bargains  are  not  void,  but  voidable  only  ;  which  i 
they  may  rescind  or  ratify  at  their  election  on  their  arriving  j 
at  full  age.    They  may  ratify  the  agreement,  if  they  think  it  for  j 

itlieir  advantage,  and  rescind  it  if  it  was  inexpedient*  But  the  I 
disabilities  incident  to  a  married  woman  are  not  designed  for  i 
her  benefit  and  protection ;  but  for  Uie  security  of  her  husband. 
Hence  her  contracts  are  not  voidable  merely,  upon  a  given 
contingency,  or  at  the  election  of  her  husband,  but  witli  few  i 
exceptions,  they  are  absolutely  void ;  and  this  simply  on  tlie  | 
ground  of  the  suspension  of  her  legal  existence  during  the  | 
coverture.  For  this  monstrous  doctrine  of  our  law  no  better  | 
reason  can  be  assigned,  we  imagine,  than  Bingham  j 
namely,  the  right  of  the  stronger.  {Coverture^  182,) 
sanctioned  neither  by  justice,  nor  public  policy,  nor  tl 
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gencies  of  social  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  principle,  whose 
antiquity  is  its  only  commendation,  and  which,  in  its  operation, 
has  involved  the  courts  in  continual  embarrassment. 

It  is  unjust,  because  it  throws  the  wife  and  her  property  en- 
tire^_iatp  jhe  hands  of  her  husband,  and  leads  to  acts  of  op- 
pression on  his  part,  and  of  suffering  on  hers,  as  numerous  as 
they  are  remediless.     It  is  idle  to  apprehend,  tliat  to  allow  her/  ^ 
any  separate  and  independent  rights  would  occasion  domestic  ^ 
dissension,   or    impair   that   reasonable    preeminence,   which  < 
ought  to  belong  to  the  'master   of  the  family.'  The   expe- 
rience oFlffie  great  body  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
demonstrates  the  reverse.     The  knowledge  possessed  by  both 
parties,  that  each  retained  valuable  rights,  notwithstanding  the 
union  of  persons,  would  necessarily  promote  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  respect.    It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  because  man 
has  more  experience  of  the  world,  greater  knowledge  of  and 
aptitude  for  business,  therefore  woman  should  be  deprived  of 
legal  existence.     AH  tlie  advantage  of  his   superior  skill  is 
attainable  by  allowing  him  the  government  of  his  family,  and 
tlie  administration  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  him  and  his 
wife.    Tliat  the  extent  of  her  disabihty  is  against  public  policy, 
and  contradicted  by  llie  exigencies  of  society,  clearly  appears ; 
because,  for  tliree  centuries  past,  the  law  in  this  respect  has 
been  constantly  making  progress  from  the  barbarous  severity 
of  its  original  institution  into  an  improved  state,  more  conso- 
nant with  the  complicated  relations  of  property  at  the  present 
day,  and  with  the  refined  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  lettered 
and   cultivated    age,  in  which  woman  has  ceased  to  be  the 
handmaiden,  and  has  risen  up  to  be  tlie  choicest  companion  of 
man.     We  have  seen  how  the  course  of  improvement  in  man- 
ners at  Rome  unloosed  the  rigorous  bonds  which  fettered  the 
condition  of  woman.     In  England   and  in  our  country,  the 
melioration   has  been  less  considerable,  either  in  fact  or  in 
theory;    but    legislative   assemblies    liave   occasionally   done 
something ;  and  the  courts,  obeying  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
have  done  more,  by  moulding  the  plastic  substance  of  the 
common  law  into  such  form  and  consistency  as  their  discretion 
approved.     Stilly  as  a  cursory  review  of  female  rights  by  our 
law  will  show,  even  with  all  the  benefits  derived  to  woman  oy 
the  irregular  interposition  of  the  courts  of  chancery,  her  legal 
condition  is  honorable  neither  to  the  generosity  nor  to  the  good 
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sense  of  that  sex,  which  aloQe..cxeicises  the  right  of  establish- 
ing'laws. 

Whether  these  observations  are  well  founded  or  not,  will  be 
ascertained  from  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  the  comiDOQ 
law,  as  they  are  expounded  in  the  books.  The  cases  adjudg^ 
upon  this  subject  cannot  be  more  conveniently  classed,  than  by 
discriminating  between  them  as  they  relate^  first,  to  the  person, 

p.  . ,  and,  secondly,  to  the  property,  of  individuals,  .ig  .the  married 
■  -"'  state. 

^  To  begin,  then,  with  the  relations  in  which  woman  is  con- 
^dered  criminaliter.  By  the  common  law,  it  is  no  higher 
crime  for  a  husband  to  kill  his  wife,  than  if  he  kiU^  a 
stranger  5  but  if  the  wife  murders  her  husband,  it  15 'consider- 
;  J  ed  a  more  atrocious  act.  She  is  regarded  iK)t  onty  as  violating 
the  restraints  of  humanity  and  the  ties  of  conjugal  a^cti(», 
which  would  be  equally  true  of  the  husband  if  he  were  the 
offending  party  ;  but,  by  help  of  an  absurd  fiction,  she  is  further 
adjudged  to  have  broken  the  allegiance  which  she  owes  to  her 
lord,  and  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason.  And  for  this 
oflfence  she  was  liable,  previous  to  the  statute  30  George  III, 
ch.  48,  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  she  had  murdered  the 
king,  namely,  to  be  burned  alive;  although  petit  freaB6n,~wbe& 
committed  by  a  man,  as  if  the  servant  killed  his  master,  was 
only  punished  by  hanging.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
legal  principle  of  the  difference  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  disguise  it.  The  murder  of  the  baron  by  his  feme 
was  put  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  murder  of 
the  noble  by  his  vassal,  or  of  the  bishop  by  a  clergyman  in 
his  diocess ;  that  is,  of  treachery  to  the  person's  liege  lord  and 
'immediate  sovereign.  {4BL  Com.)  And  yet  if  we  look  to  die 
true  end  and  aim  of  all  punishment,  the  prevention-of  crime, 
nothing  is  more  absurd  and  mischievous.  The  husband  is^  the 
stronger  party  ;  frequently  he  is  bred  to  arms  ;  more  frequently 
still  his  profession  or  mode  of  life  renders  him  familiar  with 
deeds  of  violence.  Under  whatever  system  of  laws,  and  in 
every  countr}',  the  temper  of  the  female  sex  is  comparatively 
/  domestic,  affectionate,  and  averse  to  cruelty  ;  whilst  the  male 
sex  are  not  unapt  to  lose  their  relish  for  the  kindly  charities  of 

.\  '  home  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  war,  business,  or  politics,  and 

^  are  but  too  prone  to  acquire   acerbity  of  feeling  and  harshness 

of  character  amid  the  stormy  conflicts  of  life.     Man  bears  the 

disappointments  inseparable  fiom  our  lot  with  less  equanimity 
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than  woman  ;  temptations  to  vicious  excess,  resentment^  sick- 
ness, his  failure  ia  favorite  pkos,  unforeseen  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  life,  the  daily  altercations  to  which  he  is  subject  in  the 
world  ;  a  hundred  causes,  from  whose  operation  woman  is  al- 
too;ether  exempt,  or  which  she  meets  with  superior  fortitude, 
all  betray  man  into  those  occasional  bursts  of  passion,  which 
either  precede  or  accompany  the  commission  of  violent 
crimes.  Hence  it  is,  that  examples  of  ihe  murder  of  die 
husband  by  his  wife  are  extremely  rare  ;  while,  to  the  disgrace 
of  human  nature,  the  opposite  case  has  hut  too  often  occurred. 
And  tlie  ioferencc  we  consider  to  be  most  plain,  that  if  either 
party  in  the  married  stale  should  be  punished  more  than  tlje 
other,  for  a  domestic  murder,  it  ought  to  be,  not  the  wile,  as 
by  the  common  law,  but  ihe  misguided  wretch,  who  raises  his 
haod  to  lake  away  the  life  of  his  defenceless  companion.  Jt 
is  the  wife,  and  not  the  husband^  who  needs  the  protection  of 
the  law, 

Anoilier  curious  difTerence  between  the  conditions  of  the 
two  sexes  in  criminal  matters,  by  the  common  law,  arose  out 
of  the  jumiunitics  claimed  of  old  in  favor  of  the  clergy. 
Originally  it  was  held,  tJiat  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  clergy,  that  is,  of  exemption  from  trial  and  pun- 
ishment by  the  lay  tribunals,  except  such  as  acluatly  bore  the 
clerical  haBitlmd  tonsure.  But  in  those  days  of  ignorance, 
the  mere  ability  to  read  soon  came  to  be  reg^ardcd  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  parly  was  a  clerk  (chrkusj^  and  entitled  him 
to  the  benefit  of  clcrfry.     Afterwards,  when  llie  blessings  of 

I  knowledge  began  to  he  more  generally  disseminated,  and 
learning  was  no  longer  exclusively  confined  to  the  church,  lay- 
men as  well  as  divines,  gained  admission  to  the  privilege  of 
clerkship,  under  cerlain  modifications  by  statute,  provided 
lliey  were  able  to  re*id.  But  women,  being  debarred  by  their 
sex  frOQ) J^n^  Itoly  orders,  were  denied  the  benefit  of  cler- 
g)',  however  learned  they  might  be  ;  aud  remained  subject  to 
capital  punishment  for  the  first  oflence  in  simple  larceny,  man- 
slaughter, and  other  felonies  ;  altJiough  for  the  same  ofTence,  a 
man,  who  could  read,  was  liable  only  to  binning  in  tlie  hand 
and   a  few   months'  imprisoninent*     Howevefj  in  the  reign  of 

■  William  and  Mary,  statutes  were  eniietcd,  allowing  w^omen, 
guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony,  to  claim  die  benefit  of  the 
MiatuiE,  in  like  raanner  as  men  might  claim  the  benefit  of  c/er- 
fy.  (4  BL  Com.) 
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The  barbarous  punishments,  denounced  by  the  common 
law  against  the  crime  of  treason,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire recapitulation  here.  A  part  of  the  sentence,  inflicting 
the  most  shocking  outrages  upon  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
malefactpr^'as  modified  at  an  early  period,  in  favor  of  women  ; 
/  for,  as  decency Yorbade  the  exposing  and  publicly  mangling  of 
their  BbdTesi  "their  sentence  was,  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows 
and  there  burned  aBve.  But  let  it  be  obsei-vec!,  that  while 
the  law,  merciless  as  it  seems  to  be,  shrunk  from  the  brutality 
of  the  ordinary  punisiiment  in  one  particular,  it  took  care  to 
be  more  severe  in  another,  by  way  of  compensation  for  this 
imperfect  leaning  towards  humanity.  For  the  male  traitorwas 
first  hanged,  then  mangled  and  burned,  and  finally  decapitated 
and  (luartered  j  but  the  female  was  burned  alive  m" the  outset. 
(4  7?f.  Com,)  We  shudder  at  the  detail  oT^  these  horrible 
cruelties,  perpetrated  in  the  abused  name  of  justice.  Happily 
siMUo  approaches  to  a  better  state  of  things  have  been  forced 
upon  parliament  in  later  times;  since  by  the  statute  30 
(loorsjo  HI,  ch.  48,  before  cited,  it  is  enacted,  that  females, 
oonvioted  of  treason,  shall  be  merely  condemned  to  be  drawn 
And  hansxod  ;  and  the  milder  character  of  penal  Jurisprudence 
ill  this  rtnintry  has  preser\'ed  us  from  the  degradation  of  legal- 
m\\^  surh  enormities. 

As  a  corollary  from  the  doctrine  recognised  by  the  conmion 
\\\\\\  of  the  legal  subjection  of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  it  was 
adjudged,  in  Lister's  case  (1  Strangje^  478),  that  where  a 
wile  makes  undue  use  of  her  liberty,  eidier  by  squandering 
away  her  husband's  property  or  by  resorting  to  improper  com- 

tany,  it  is  lawful  for  the  husband,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
onor  and  estate,  to  lay  her  under  reasonable  restraint.  Nay, 
»  in  Hardy  man's  case  (2  Str.  875),  where '  a  liusFanfl .,  declared 
his  wife  sliould  neither  sit  at  his  table,  nor  have  the  govem- 
mcnl  of  his  children,  but  be  confined  in  a  garret,  b^jeason 
of  her  misconduct,  Lord  Raymond  very  cavalierly  observed, 
that  she  deserved  no  better  usage. 

But  although  the  husband  may  confine  his  wife,  yet  he  may 
not  imprison  her.  {Free.  Chancery^  492.)  And  if"The^arties 
are  living  apart,  under  articles  of  separation,  the  court  will  not 
permit  the  husband  to  seize  the  person  of  liis  ..lyife ;  as  was 
decided  in  a  case  where  the  celebrated  John  Wilted  figured  to 
little  advantage.  The  report  of  the  case  is  worth  transcribing, 
as  relating  to  a  personage  of  so  much  importance  in  his  day. 
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*  King's  BENtii,  Easter  Term,  31  Geo*  IL  I 
Iltx  vs.  Alart/  Mead.  J 

*  A  habeas  corpus  having  issued  in  the  last  vacation,  at  tlie  in- 
stance of  John  WiJktis,  Escfairc,  to  bring  up  the  hotly  of  Mary 
Wilkes,  wife  of  the  said  John  Wilkes,  and  daugliter  of  the  said 
Maiy  Mead,  before  Mr  Ju5tiGe  Dennison,  Mrs  Mead  now  brought 
her  into  court. 

*  The  substance  of  the  return  was,  that  her  husband,  Iiaving 
used  her  very  ill,  in  consideration  of  a  great  sura  which  she  gave 
him  out  of  her  separate  estate,  consented  to  her  living  alone, 
executed  articles  of  separation,  and  covenanted  never  to  dislyrb 
her,  or  any  person  with  wlioni  she  might  live  ;  that  she  lived  with 
her  mother  at  her  own  earnest  desire;  and  that  this  writ  of  ha~ 
Iffttg  corpus  was  taken  out  with  a  view  of  seizing  her  by  force,  or 
0ome  other  bad  purpose, 

*  The  Court  held  the  agreement  to  be  a  formal  renunciation,  by 
the  husband,  of  his  marital  right  to  seize  her,  or  force  her  hack  to 
live  with  him.  And  they  said»  that  any  attempt  of  the  husband 
to  seize  her  by  force  and  violence  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  They  also  declared,  that  any  attempt  made  by  the  hus- 
band to  molest  her,  in  her  present  return  from  Westminster  Hall, 
would  be  a  contempt  of  tlie  Court ;  and  they  told  the  lady,  she 
was  at  full  liberty  to  go  where,  and  to  whom  she  pleased,'  1  B«r- 
rofffy  542* 

Thus  much  for  one  side  of  tlie  question.  But  we  nowhere 
discover  tliai  the  courts  of  law  authorize  or  countenance  nny 
attempT  to  make  the  right  of  restraint  reciprocaL  The  disin- 
terested makers  of  law  tako  good  care  not  to  commit  such  a 
solecism,  Andjet  far  greater  necessity  exists  for  affording  pro- 
;lion  toilie  njonor  and  estate  '  of  the  wife  against  the  extrav- 
_  ince  or  the  profligacy  of  her  husband,  than  for  the  reverse.  ' 
t  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  wife,  to  waste  her  husband's  property 
by  lavish  expenditure,  without  liis  consent ;  nor,  indeed,  her  own 
property  either.  Of  his  income  or  his  capital  she  can  obtain 
no  more  tlian  he  pleases  to  bestow;  and  he  is  liable,  ns  will 
be  explained  at  large  hereafter,  for  no  debts  of  her  contract- 
ing, except  ihey  be  for  necessaries*  But  he,  on  the  oilier | 
band,  can  profusely  squander  away  most  of  his  own  property,' 
and  most  of  hers  beside,  in  riotous  living,  or  risk  II  upon  the 
throw  of  a  die,  or  embark  it  in  desperate  speculations,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  may  be  reduced  mstantaneously 
from  affluence  and  ease  to  indigence  and  wretchedness. 
.  Again,  there  is  little  danger  thnl  a  wife  will  abandon  her 
ibtisband's  bosom,  unless  she  be  driven  from  it  by  iU  usage,  or 
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corrupted  and  seduced  by  some  profligate  friend,  whom  he 
himself  domesticates  at  his  fireside.  And  this,  compared  with 
the  instances  wherein  a  husband  deserts  Ks  wife^  Ts  a _  rare 
case.  She  is  bound  to  his  house  and  his  heardi  by  i^e^ature 
of  her  duties,  by  the  care  of  her  children,  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  by  the  despotic  usages  of  society,  more  imperatiye 
and  imprescriptible  by  far  than  all  the  codes  in  the  universe. 
Her  functions  are  domestic ;  her  education  is  domestic ;  her 
temper  is  domestic ;  the  constitutions  of  Providence  have 
made  her  domestic ;  her  happiness,  her  pride^  her  glory,  all 
that  exalts  her  in  estimation  above  the  other  sex*  lies  in  the 
round  of  endearing  charities,  which  enliven,  bless,  and^purify 
the  domestic  circle.  She  may  be  drawn  from  it,  for  a  season, 
to  mingle  m  the  amusements  of  the  world,  and  the  pleasures 
of  general  society,  which  occupy  their  appropriate  place  among 
the  agents  that  form  her  character ;  but  it  is  on  home,  that  her 
affections  must  finally  and  chiefly  rest.  Tt  ~  Is'  ~a  pnnci^Ie  too 
firmly  implanted  in  her  soul  to  be  shaken  by  slight  causes. 

Not  so  widi  die  other  sex.   Wherever  a  man's  heart  may  be, 
his  serious  pursuits  and  regular  occupations  are  abroad,  in  his 
counting-room,  or  his  oflSce,  upon  the  exchange,  or  in  the  fcmim,  • 
or  wherever  else  the  calls  of  interest,  ambition,  or  duty  mayxt' 
demand  his  presence.  His  being  is  not  so  essentially  dojr^stic. 
It  is  always  in  his  power  to  abandon  his  abode,  if  caprice  or 
evil  passions  prompt  him,  without  of  necessity  losing  lis  claims 
to  fi'ee  admission  in  society,  certainly  without  fatal  prejudice  to 
his  means  of  subsistence  and  of  enjo}nng  life.    It  by  no  means 
follows,  because  he  is  a  wanderer,  that  he  is  therefore  misera- 
ble ;  nor  because  he  is  homeless,  that  he  is  therefore  an  out-      ^ 
cast.    His  sex  is  to  him  a  charter  of  freedom^  and  if  he^^'^ 
possess  a  few  grains  of  the  ingenious  Quesnay's  poudre  de  pre-^^ 
linpinpinj  he  bears  the  universal  passport,   the  warranty  of 
welcome  in  every  land.    Hence  it  happens,  we  believe,  and 
the  records  of  justice  will  make  good  our  assertion,  that  for 
one  wife,  seduced  from  home,  there  are  many  husband]^  who 
abandon  it ;  and  for  a  single  case  in  which  a  husband  is  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  aid  of  the  laws  to  reclaim  his  wife, 
very  many  occur  in  which  the  wife  is  consigned  to  more  than 
the  sorrows  of  widowhood  by  the  deserdon  of  her  unfeeEng 
husband. 

Anciendy,  it  was  held  in  England,  that  a  husband  might  inflict 
moderate  chastisement  on  his  wife  for  her  domestic  government, 
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same  restriciions  ^ 
exercised  upon  cljildren  or  servants,  (l  i//.  444.)  In  Fitzber- 
bert,  lliere  is  ihe  form  of  a  writ  o{  supplicavit  for  binding  over 
the  husband  to  security  of  tlie  peace  on  account  of  his  lhr*?aten- 
ing  his  wife's  life,  or  mulilalion  of  her  limbs*  {Fitz.  JV*.  B*  BO.) 
The  writ  commands  the  sherifTto  see  tl»at  the  husband  shall  do 
no  injury  to  the  body  of  bis  wife,  other  than  such  as,  for  the 
purposes  of  domestic  correction  and  government,  may  lawfully 
and  reasonably  appertain  lo  a  husband.  (See  Moor^  874  ; 
2  Johns,  C*  iL  141.)  But  in  Lord  Lee*s  case,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  said,  duit  moderate  castigadon  in  the  register,  was  not 
meant  of  beatingj  but  only  of  admonition  and  confinement  to 
tlie  house,  in  case  of  extravagance.  (3  KMe^  433.)  Therefore 
it  is  tlial  Blat  kstone  says ;  *  With  us,  in  the  politer  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  this  power  began  to  be  doubted  ;  and  a 
wife  may  now  have  security  of  ibe  peace  against  her  husband, 
or  nf  return  a  husband  against  his  wife*  Yet  the  lower  rank  of 
people,  who  were  always  fond  of  the  old  cammon  lawy  still  claim 
and  exert  their  ancient  privilege-'  (1  Com,  445.)  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  '  the  old  common  law  '  by  this  its 
adaptation  to  the  vulgar  feelings  and  habits  of  tl^e  most  degraded 
members  of  the  community,  it  would  hardly  seem  deserving  of 
much  commendation.  Indeed  the  remark  instantly  suggests 
the  parallel  case,  in  which  Sir  William's  annotator  declares  that 
*  general  terms  of  sctirrility  may  be  used  with  impunity,  and  are 
part  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  vulgar.'  (3  Com*  125, 
Christ,  note,)  To  those  only,  we  feel  sure,  who  are  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame,  would  the  privilege  of  striking  a  wife  be  now 
extended  by  the  courts,  eidier  in  England  or  America. 

Indeed,  this  right  was  doubted  much  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second*  For  in  Sir  Tliomas  Seymor's  case 
[Moar,  874,  more  full  in  Godi/olty  215)^  it  is  said;  'Cook, 
chief  justice,  held,  that  the  husband  could  not  give  correction 
to  his  wife ;  but  Nicols  and  Warborton,  juslices,  held  the  con- 
trary/ This  opinion  is  credhable  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke ;  but  true  it  is  diat  the  old  authorities  are  against  htm» 
Bracton  has  the  expression ;  *  There  arc  some  persons  under 
the  rod  {sub  virga),  such  as  wives.  {Lib.  u  c.  10,  p.  2.) 
And  the  well  known  opinion,  respecting  lliis  point,  pronounced 
at  nisi  prius,  by  Sir  Francis  Duller,  a  juds5e,as  every  lawyer  raust 
concede,  whose  character  and  talents  adorned  the  bench,  we 
iiuagine  has  been  censured  by  many,  who  never  entirely  com- 
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prebend  ed  its  import.     He  is  reported  to  have  sanctioned 
doctrine  of  the  imsbaod's  right  of  domestic  chaslisement ;  an 
when  questioned  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  rod  or  UiOiig  witlt  j 
whicli  it  sliouki  be  inflicted,  to  liave  as&itniJatod  it,  with  great] 
simplicity  and  bonliommie^  to  die  size  of  his  own  thumb  ;  whick] 
gave  occasion  to  the  fair  sex  to  express  much  very  pardonable  I 
curiosity  concerning  ihe  magnitude  of  ihal  part  of  his  lordship**  I 
hand.  But  die  simDitiide  itself  is  traced  to  the  times  of  Bracton;  [ 
who,  tradition  reports,  was  much  more  unfortunate  than  Sir  j 
Francis  BulJer,  because  the  women  of  iJie  town  where  he  hved  J 
punished  him  for  his  disregard  of  their  comfort  by  plunging 
him  in  a  horsepond.     (12  Serg.  if  Raw*  220.)     The  prio-| 
ciple,  stating  the  thing  in  a  naked  abstract  shape,  certainly  isj 
admilted  by  the  law;  and  Sir  Francis  may  have  said  so^Jjtitj 
if  the  principle  were  put  to  the  test  by  an  actual  case,  we  do  I 
not  believe  a  court  or  jury  would  jusliiy  the  battery  of  a  wife  , 
by  lier  husband  much  sooner,  nor  under  much  less  ^gg^^avaied 
ciicumstances,  than  if  it  were  the  opposite  fact,  of  tli&  battery 
of  a  husband  by  his  wife.     No  judge  or  jury,  we  apprehendf  i 
could  he  found  to  outrage  public  opinion  by  lending  tlieir  coun-  - 
tenance  to  such  violeucu  on  eitlier  side,  unless  in  tlia  contin- 
gency of  some  unhappy  female  of  masculine  character,  in  tijo- 
deepest  debasement  of  moral  and  social  condition. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  many  decish^e  cases  * 
on  this  point  occur.  Thus  Sir  William  Scott  says,  the  court 
will  not  interfere  on  account  of  ordinary  domestic  altercations, 
but  that  w^henever  '  words  of  menace '  are  proved,  tlie  wife 
may  claim  protection.  (2  Fhil,  111  ;  1  Hag,  458T)  So  like 
security  is  there  extended  to  tlie  husband  (1  Hag,  409);  and 
if  a  wife  wilfully  provokes  her  husband  to  violence,  she  loses 
all  right  of  legal  redress  for  it,  unless  his  resentment  was  alto- 
\gether  disproportioned  to  her  own  misconduct,  (2  PhiL  U}3| 
1  Hffg^  304.)  But  acts  of  domestic  oppression  much  short  of  a 
blow,  such  us  continued  insult,  indirect  efforts  to  inflict  disli-ess, 
as  by  cruelty  towards  a  child  for  the  purpose  of  wonndin::  the 
mother's  feelings,  and  the  like,  aiibrd,  in  strong  ca^  rale 

ground  for  allowing  a  separate  maintenance.  (2  i  : :...  ,U7.) 
And  we  state  this  right  of  protection  as  being  reciprocal  by  the 
principles  of  the  law ;  because  it  undoubtedly  is  so  in  England, 
and  the  decision  of  Chancellor  Kent  to  the  contraiy-  rests  ui>on 
the  particular  terms  of  the  statute  of  New  York.  (4  Jonns 
C.  ii.  503.)     And  tlie  last  named  eminent  judge  contirQis  \  * 
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poeition  above  stated  that,  altliough  mere  petulance,  and  rud^ 
00S5,  and  sallies  of  passion,  might  not  he  suflicieot^  yet  acts  of 
perpetual  violence,  danger  of  life,  limb,  or  health,  or  just  appre- 
hension of  bodily  hurl,  will  entitle  the  wife  Lo  the  protection  of 
the  court,  {4  Johns,  CL  R.  169.)  Bui  the  judicious  remarks 
of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  a  case  in  the  Consistory  Court,  arc 
particularly  deserving  of  attention,     lie  observes; 

'  What  merely  wounds  ihe  menial  feelings  is  in  few  cases  to  be 
admitted,  where  they  are  not  accompanied  with  bodily  injury, 
either  actual  or  menaced.  Mere  austerity  of  temper,  petulance 
of  majiners,  rudeness  of  language,  a  want  of  civil  attention  and 
accommodation,  even  occasional  salhes  of  passion,  if  they  do  not 
threaten  bodiiy  harm,  do  not  amount  to  legal  cruelty ;  they  arc 
high  mora!  olTences  in  the  married  state  undoubtedly,  not  innocent ' 
surely  in  any  state  of  hfe,  but  still  they  arc  not  that  cruelty,  against 
which  the  law  can  relieve*  Under  such  misconduct  in  either  of  ^ 
the  partieSj  for  it  may  exist  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other, 
the  suffering  party  must  bear  in  some  degree  the  consequences 
of  an  injudicious  conncjtion  ;  roust  subdue  by  decent  resistance 
or  by  prudent  conciliation ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done^  both  must 
sutfer  in  silence**  *  Still  less  is  it  cruelty*  where  it  wounds  not 
the  natural  feelings^  but  the  acquired  feelings  arising  from  par- 
ticular rank  and  situation;'  'of  course,  the  denial  of  little 
indulgences  and  partictdar  accommodations,  which  the  delicacy 
of  tlie  world  is  apt  to  number  amongst  its  necessaries,  is  not 
cruelty.*     1  Haggard,  38,  Evans  vs,  Evans, 

Whether  it  be  that  peers  are  more  pugnacious  at  home  than 
commoners,  or  that  their  domestic  affairs  are  scrutinized  and 
reported  more  faithfully,  certain  it  is  that  many  examples  of 
their  domestic  tyranny  have  made  their  way  into  the  books. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  because  peers  can  be  put  under  recogni- 
sance lo  keep  ihe  peace  only  by  the  courts  of  king's  bench  or 
cliancerj'.  (4  BL  Com,  251.)  Among  the  examples  of  dis- 
honorable noiorieiy  are  ihe  cases  of  Lord  Lee,  the  Marquess 
of  Carmartlieo,  Lord  George  Howard,  Lord  Vane,  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  Earl  Ferrers,  and  Lady  Sirathmore.  (1  HatijA.  255, 
noic)  The  case  of  Lawrence,  Earl  Ferrers,  two  years  after-  ' 
wards  convicted  of  murder,  and  executed  [Foster^  138),  who 
jnently  suffered  himself  lo  be  betrayed  into  violent  transports 
passion,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  lady,  a  sister  of  Sir 
liam  ^lertHiilh,  is  interesting  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  as  illus- 
iraiive  of  the  admirable  juridical  character  of  Lord  l\lausficld. 
£arl  Ferrers  had  been  commanded,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
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to  be  three  times  plunged  in  the  water.  Upon  writ  of  error, 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court,  this.  tribuDaLhad  sufficient 
manliness  to  resist  the  attempt  to  revive  the  barbarous  usage, 
and  pronounced  that  the  punishment  itself  had  no  legal  exist- 
ence in  Pennsylvania.  (12  Serg.  ^  Rawle^  220.)  In  Mas- 
sachusetts it  is  settled  that  this  mode  of  correction,  as  singuhr 
and  ludicrous  as  it  is  cruel,  is  incompatible  with  a  provision 
,<jf  the  constitution,  which  prohibits  the  infliction  of  all  *  cnid 
-  and  unusual  punishments.'  (Davis^s  Justice^  p.  525.) 

Generally,  ^feme  covert  is  held  to  answer  as  much  as  if  she 
were  sole,  or  unmarried,  for  offences  against  the  common  law, 
or  a  statute,  and  may  be  separately  punished  for  them  hy  way 
of  indictment ;  for  this  being  a  proceeding  grounded  on  the 
mfraction  of  a  law,  it  would  be  unjust  that  her  husband  should 
be  included  in  it  for  an  act  to  which  he  is  in  nowise  prinr. 
Thus  we  have  precedents  of  mdictments  against  women  lor 
treason,  murder,  robbery,  theft,  burglary,  forcible  abductkn, 
riot,  assault  and  battery,  trespass,  slander,  usury,  and  many 
other  crimes,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate.  But^if 
a  married  woman  incur  the  forfeiture  of  a  penal  statute, 
her  husband  may  be  made  a  party  to  the  process,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  answer  for  the  penalty  recovered.  (1  Hatck,  ch.  1, 
s.  13.)  "S-' 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  legal  subjection  of  a  wife^  to  he^^.^ 
husband   is   brought  to   bear   greatly  to  her  advant^i^ljpon  ^ 
criminal  matters.    She  is  so  far  favored  in  respect  oFme  power  ^^ 
and  aulliority  which  he  has  over  her,  that  ^feme  covert  shaB 
;  not  suffer  punishment  for  larceny  or  burglary  committed  in 
•  company  with,  or  by  coercion  of  her  husband.  {Kelyngj  31.).  \ 
Indeed,  Blackstone  lays  down  the  principle  much  more  broadf  *'[' 
ly,  saying  tliat  in  such  cases  she  is  not  punishable  for  theft)  ^ 
burglary,  or  other  civil  offences  against  the  laws  of  society! 
she  being  considered  as  acting  by  compulsion,  and  not  of  bei, 
own  will.  (4  Com.  28  ;  10  Mass.  Rep.  152.)     But  he  after^' 
wards  subjoins,  that  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  crimes  that  are 
mala  in  se,  for  the  perfectly  satisfactory  reason,  that  ^  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  screen  an  offender  from  the  punishment  due 
to  natural  crimes  by  tlie  refinements  and  subordinations  of  so- 
ciety.    But  if  she  commit  robbery  in  company  with,  or  by 
coercion  of  her  husband,  she  is  punishable ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  punishing  in  this  instance,  and  not  doing  so  in  that  of 
burglary  or  larceny,  is  because  m  the  latter  case  the  wife  is,  by  a 
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fiction  of  law,  supposed  not  to  know  wliai  property  her  husband 
may  have  in  the  goods  claodpstinely  taken  ( 10  Mod,  63),  but  m 
the  former  llie  presence  of  the  tree  owner  of  the  goods  con- 
stituting tlie  essence  of  the  crime,  she  cannot  but  know  in 
what  right  tiiey  are  taken  (1  Haiak,  4),  For  the  same 
cause  of  her  legal  subjection  to  her  husband,  she  is  not  deem- 
ed accessory  to  a  felony,  for  shellering  her  husband  who  has 
been  guilty  of  k^  as  the  hiisbajid  shall  be  for  receiving  her  ; 
nor  if  she  receive  her  husband,  when- he  lias  committed  trea- 
son, 13  she  punishable  as  a  principal  in  the  crime,  because /f 
being  under  his  power,  the  law  presumes  she  is  constrained  to  ' 
receive  him  j  neither  is  she  affected  by  receiving  jointly  with 
her  husband  any  other  oflender.   (1  Hawk.  4.) 

Bur  if  she  commit  a  dieft  of  her  own  voluntary  act,  or  by 
tht  iiTMgand  of,  and  not  in  company  with,  or  by  coer- 

cioa  ^^.,  ..1 1  husband,  she  Is  no  longer  protected.  Nor  shall 
the  plea  of  coverture  aveil  the  wife,  nor  any  presumption  of 
llie  husband's  coercion  extenuate  her  guilt,  if  she  commit 
treason,  murder,  or  manslaughter ;  because  of  the  enormity 
of  the  act  in  respect  of  all  these  crimes,  and  in  respect  of  the 
first  for  die  furdier  reason,  that  the  law  will  not  suffer  the  hus- 
band to  claim  that  obedience  from  his  wife,  which  he  himself 
as  a  subject  or  citizen  hns  refused  to  pay,  (4  Com.  29.)  And 
at  the  present  time  courts  are  much  more  strict  in  requiring 
proof  of  the  husband's  coercion  than  formerly  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  mere  presence  of  her  husband  would  be 
considered  to  furnish  more  than  n  prima  fndf  presumplion  of 
coercion,  (2  Siarlck-s  Ev.  705.)  indeed,  the  practice  seems 
to  have  been  originally  encouraged  out  of  tenderness  to  her 
^sexj  and  in  order  to  evade  the  unjustifiable  rigor  of  die  law, 
which  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  wife ;  for  it  would 
have  been  extremely  odious,  where  a  husband  and  wife  had 
jointly  commiried  llie  same  felony,  to  execute  die  wife  and 
dismiss  the  Imsband  with  a  slight  punishment.  [ChristiaTt'i 
note,  4  BL  Com.  29;  2  Stark^Ev.  704.)  Therefore,  since 
die  statute,  extending  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  females,  was  en- 
acted, it  has  been  held,  that  nothing  siiort  of  the  actual  pre- 
s^ce  of  the  husband,  and  his  direct  personal  participation  in 
the  act,  will  excuse  tiie  wife.  {2  Starkie'a  Ev.  581.) 

Another  distinction  contained  in  die^ books  is  worthy  of  note 
for  the  singularity  of  its  operation.  As  a  husband  and  wife 
are  coosidered  but  as  one  person  in  law,  a /erne  covert  cannot 
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be  guikf  of  hrceoj  bjr 

I  Mjr  tbe  bwfers^  it  is  iHttsuscMnL  lo^^jiin^s  CQOiflUittiag 
u^  bUoself.  Fwtlieniiore^  tbe  hiislMoid,  bj  eodomg 
wife,  U  tbeir  mamage,  villi  all  bis  worldly^  gocMls^ 

I  fa  her  a  qualified  interest  io  tbem ;  for  which  cause 
a  straoger  camioi  cocoinil  krceoy  b  takmg  the  bosbanil's  _ 
by  tbe  deihrery  of  Us  wife;  but  be  may,  by  takiag  aw^ 
wife  bf  force  and  against  her  wtU,  together  with  the  goods 
the  husband*  (1  Httwk^  cb*  33,  s.  19.) 

Many  other  illustratioiis  of  this  part  of  our  subject  miglit 
I ;  but  to  a?otd  the  hazard  of  fatiguing  our  readers 
much  crown  law^  we  shall  pass  on  to  a  diflferent  class 
j  eoasicleratiofis.  ^nd  ere  we  enter  upon  tbe  rights  of  a 
[  wneri  as  to  property,  we  crave  to  be  indulged  in  stadng  he] 
certaiQ  consequences  of  the  matrimonial  relation,  as  to 

{proceedings,  which  stand  by  ihemsdves-  Thus  it  was  an 
y  holden,  that  no  woman  was  competent  evidence  to  prove 
legal  condition  of  a  man,  as  whether  bond  or  free.  (  Coke 
0  b.)  So  also  women,  together  with  peers,  children  und^ 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  tlje  clergy,  were  exempt  from 
general  attendance  at  the  sherifi'^s  court-leet,  where  all  oth^ 
persons  were  compelled  to  appear.  {Stat,  Marleb.c,  10.) 
is  another  curious  point  ol  the  old  law,  that  a  woman  c 
not  be  an  approver^  that  is,  one,  who,  standing  indicted  foi 
treason  or  felony,  confesses  his  guilt,  and  to  obtain  a  pard 
undertakes,  at  his  peri!,  to  convict  his  partners  in  crime ;  s 
llie  reason  of  it  was,  because  tlie  appellee^  or  party  accused 
the  approver,  was  entided  to  the  wager  of  battle  to  prove 
innocence ;  and  a  woman,  being  incapable  of  waging  battle 
person,  was  debarred  the  privilege  of  approving-  (2  Ham 
294,) 

But  it  is  a  rule  of  law  of  more  importance,  since  it  is  one 
daily  use,  tliat  the  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  witnesses  1 
each  other,  because  tlieir  interests  are  identical ;  nor  again 
each  other,  because  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy 
marriage,  and  might  create  domestic  dissension  and  unhappi 
ness.  (1  Com,  443.)  It  b  edifying  to  observe  the  reasoi 
which  ihe  old  lawyers  give  for  the  rule.  Thus  Sir  Edwa] 
Coke  very  summarily  settles  it  on  the  ground,  that  they  twa 
art  ane  Jlesh.  {Coke  Lit,  6  hA  Sir  William  Blackstoi 
says,  'if  they  were  admitted  to  be  witnesses /«?r  each  other, 
they  wotild   contradict  one  inaxtm  of  law,  JVemo  in 
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causa  testis  esse  debet ;  and  if  against  each  other,  ihey  would 
coQtradict  aDOtber  maxim,  JVcmo  tenetur  seipsum  accusareJ  But 
this  is  aJiogetlier  artificial ;  and  Uie  simple  reasoo  is  the  right 
one,  their  identity  of  interest  and  affection.  That  this  alone  is 
tlie  true  reason  is  confirmed  by  llie   fact,  that  identically  the 

F-«rae  incapacity  exists  by  the  civil  law,  which  even  goes  fur- 
er,  and  refuses  the  reciprocal  evidence  of  father  and  son, 
and  broiiier  and  sister.  (Brown.  C  L*  85*)  Without  entering 
at  large  iuio  the  numerous  applications  of  ilie  [>rinciple,  it  will 
suffice  to  observe,  first,  where  either  husband  or  wife  is  a 
party  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  tiie  rule  is  universal, 
that  the  other  is  altogether  incompetent  to  testify.  Secondly, 
where  one  of  them,  not  being  a  party,  is  interested  collaterally 
in  the  result,  neither  is  witness yi?r  the  other  ;  and  if  the  hus- 
band be  disquahfied  by  reason  of  interest,  the  wife  is  also  dis- 
qualified ;  but  in  certain  cases,  where  the  husband's  interest 
does  not  protect  him  from  examination,  neither  will  it  protect 
the  wife.  Thirdly,  where  neither  of  iliem  is  either  a  party  to 
the  proceeding  or  interested  in  the  result,  the  husband  or  wife 
is  competent  to  prove  any  fact,  provided  the  evidence  does  not 
directly  criminate  the  other.  (2  Stark.  Ev.  706-714.)  These 
explanations  are  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  operations  of  the 
general  principle,  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  and 
those  only  in  cases  of  evident  necessit}',  as,  for  instance,  the 
wife  is  admissible  to  prove  a  charge  against  her  husband  of 
violence  committed  on  her  person. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  consequences  of  the  construc- 
tive unity  of  the  husband  and  wife,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  where  it  operates  with  the  greatest  hardsliip 
against  the  wife.  The  reader  must  bear  along  in  his  mind  this 
fundamental  principle,  diat  they  are  one  person  in  law,  and  he 
will  readily  see  why  it  was  that,  according  to  the  common  law^ 
by  no  conveyance  could  the  husband  give  an  estate  to  his  wife, 
nor  the  wife  to  her  husband,  unless  through  the  iDtervention  of 
trustees-  {Coke  Lit,  187b;  1  GremL  394.)  And  for  the 
same  reason,  if  a  woman  owns  any  estate  of  freehold  and  mar- 
ries, her  husband  shall  be  seized,  and  have  a  freeliold  in  the 
lands,  in  his  wife's  right  5  and  he  becomes  absolutely  en  tided 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  it  during  her  life,  and  the  rents  and 
profits  may  be  aliened  by  him  or  taken  in  execution  for  Uie 
payment  of  liis  just  debts.  The  fee  remains  in  her,  but  tie  is 
egutl^  to  the  adaiinistratiQO  of  tiie  property,  and  to  alt  the 
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iDOooie  k  JI17  aflfanL    Cballdt  red,  that  b*  esiaies  Ibr  ft  1 
I  of  TeaiB  md  llie  Bce^  are  ako  lested  m  km  by  the  \ 
I  ind  he  maj  di^oae  of  them  or  Ibricit  than  bx  criaie%  \ 
Ihflj  may  be  eadeoded  upon  liar  his  debis;  but  becanooir 
tfaam  away  by  will,  and  if  be  omk  to  make  aoy  disposttba  1 
them  ia  hts  lifetime,  ihey  surriTe  to  bis  wife.    As  to  the 

penonal  property,  the  law  makes  this  distioctioD ;  the  i 

operates  as  an  absolute  gift  to  tbe  husband  of  all  her  j>ersQi 
property  in  possessloo,  such  as  money,  goodsj  catUe,  funiiiiii 
and  the  like,  so  that  be  may  make  any  disposition  of  tbem  i 
Us  pleasure,  without  his  vrife^s  coosept^  aDdJf_^hfi-Staiise-l 
they  go  not  to  her,  but  to  his  legal  represenmis}^.     And 
marriage  operates  in  like  manner  as  a  gift  to  theimshaDd  of « 
tbe  wife's  personal  property  not  in  possession^  such  as  annuide 
claims  10  law,  obitgatJons,  provided  the  husband  reduces 
mto  possession  by  receiving  them,  or  br  recovering  them 
law ;  but  if  he^  fail_to  do  ^s,  the  to  his  wife, 

rule  is  the  same  with  respect  to  l,^.  ,  .^.^ecies  of  pre 
whether  owned  by  the  wife  at  the  lime  of  the  marriage,  < 
whether  it  accrues  to  her  during  the  coverture-     And,  fiuQallyJ 
if  the  husband  have  by  his  wife  issue,  male  or  female, 
alive,  which  by  any  })ossibiljty  may  uiberit»  and  the  wife  die 
her  husband  is  entitled  to  hold  all  her  real  estate  by  a  pectilia 
tenancy  called  the  curtesy  of  England.     {Binghamj  cb- 
Comyn,  Bac4m^  Blatkstone^  &c.)     Such  are  the  husband 
rights  in  liis  wife's  property. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  pi'  I  conside 

what  it  is,  b  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  thai  .  gg.^ns 

the  marriage,  in  consideration  of  her  partio^  with  aM  her  per- 
sonal  property  for  ever,  and  all  her  real  estate  during  b^r  buft-, 
band's  life*     He  is,  in  the  first  place,  liable  for  all  her  deb 
conlr«rted  before  marriage,  and  this  whether  he  received 
portion  with  her  or  not;  because  he  took  her  for  better 
worse,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  informed  himself 
her  condition  before  he  assumed  the  burden  of  matrimony* 
Secondly,  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  her,  and  may  W< 
pelled  by  law  to  provide  her  with  all  necessary  food,  appa 
and  attendance,  according  to  his  rank  or  circumstances  \  ; 
if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  this,  she  may  by  the  comma 
law  sue  out  a  writ  of  suppUcumt  to  compel  hrm  to  supply  \    _ 
exigencies  {Per  SirM,  IJalr,  1  Sid,  109  ;  and  sec  2  Fc*.  Jr. 
or  she  may  sue  liim  for  jjimpj^y^  or  slie  i 
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debts  to  obtain  necessaries  for  herself,  childrenj  or  family,  which 
the  creditor  niiiy  sue  him  for  iii  law  and  force  him  to  pay. 
But  in  the  leading  case  upon  the  subject  {Manltf  vs,  Scottj 
Sid,  109  and  I  JrloJ.  128),  Sir  Matthew  Hale  pronounced  a 
very  elaborate  opinion,  in  a  part  of  which  he  carefidly  decides 
that  a  wife  has,  upon   the   marriage,  do  *  original,  inherent, 
prhnogenialj  and  uncountermandable  power  to  charge  the  hus- 
band for  her  necessities.'     In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
theory  of  die  law  from  openly  violating  the  plainest  principles 
of  comraou  sense  and  common  humanity,  the  sages  of  our 
jurisprudence  say  that,  although  the  husband  is  not  bound  by 
an    original   and    inherent  right  of  the  wife  to  support,  yet 
an  implied  precedent  assent  of  his  to  her  contracts  for  neces- 
saries may  be  raised  upon  the  fact  of  their  cohabitation  in  the 
state  orjawful  marriage.    Such  is  the  labyrinth  of  absurdities 
and  oyeTstrained  niceties  of  distioctioUj  into  which  the  theory^g 
of  our  law  rebtlve  to  female  rights  betrays  the  wisest  judges.] 
However,  they  contrive  to  admit  that  in  one  shape  or  another! 
he  is  liable,  and  this  ev^en  if  her  character  be  dissolute,  provided] 
he  permits  her  to  reside  with  him  as  his  w^ife.     Nor  can  hej 
ilirow  off  the  obligation  by  abandoning  her,  or  by  expelling  her  ^ 
frora  his  house,  or  forcing  her  by  ill  usage  to  leave  him  of  her 
own  accord;  only  if  he  allows  her  a  separate  maintenance,  he 
is  not  liable  for  her  debts  so  long  as  that  is  duly  paid  ;  and  he 
is  not  liable  to  parlicular  persons  whom  he  has  prohibited,  noti 
by  a  general  warniug  in  the  newspapers,  but  specially,  from 
giving  her  credit.     So  tliat,  so  long  as  a  husband  is  in  good 
credit  and  in  the  possession  of  property,  his  wife  is  assured  all 
llie  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  according  to  her  con- 
dition and  degree.  {Bacon^s  Ab,  B.  and  Fcmc^  H.) 

Thirdly,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  his  widow  is  enti- 
tled to  demand  her  dower  in  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of  J 
which  he  was  seized  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  a  regu-l 
laiion  which  Tacitus  found  in  full  rigor  among  the  ancient' 
Germans  (c.  IS).     The  unlearned  reader  should  carefully  dis 
tinguish   between  the  word  dowtr  as  used  in  the  civil  law, 
where  it  signiBes  a  wife's  marriage  portion,  and  the  same  word 
as  it  occurs  in  our  law,  where  it  merely  imports  an  estate  for 
life  in  one  third  of  all  the  husband's  real  estate.    By  the  ancient 
forms,  a  husband  usually  proceeded,  opeuly  at  the  church  door, 
after  affiance  made  and  troth   plighted,  to  endow  his  newly 
married  bride  in  the  whole  of  his  lands  or  such  part  as  ho 
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Bhould  specially  designate ;  a  custom  of  which  evident  tra< 
Btill  remain  in  the  beauiiful  and  appropriate  marriage  service 
the  episcopal  cburcb.     But  the  endowment  olJiifilmfe  in 
full  third  of  !ier  husband's  reiil  estate  has  been  long  the  eslal 
Mished  law  of  England,  and  of  all  those  countries  wluch  Lorrow 
their  jurisprudence  from  llic  English  code.     By  thr 
law,  the  widow  cannot  be  deprived  of  dower_  by  . 
devise,  or  otlier  legal  act  of  her  husband  alone;  but  she  mi 
he  barred  of  it  by  elopement,  divorce,  being  an  alien,  trea^ 
of  her  husband,  and  in  other  w^ays;  but  the  most  usual  meilii 
is  by  means  of  a  jointure,  or  competent  estate,  settled  upon 
wife,  to  take  effect  immediately  upon  die  death  of  her  hushai 
in  heu  and  in  full  satisfaction  of  her  dower,  (2  Bl,  Com,  12 
Besides  the  ordinary  modes  of  barring  the  widow's  dower, 
customary  law  of  Massachusetts  and  of  several  of  tlie  Uniti 
States  provides  the  further  course,  of  a  wife's  voluntary  reli 
quisliment  of  dower  in  all  or  any  specific  part  of  her  Iiusban^' 
lands,  by  executing  a  deed  thereof  jointly  with  her  husb 
expressly  releasing  her  claim  of  dower,     (7  Mass.  Rep,  I 
FoivlcT  vs.  Shearer,  ^c\)    We  may  subjoin,  tliat  a  wife  cam 
be  barred  of  her  dower  in  the  United  Stales,  as  she  may 
England,  by  the  treason  of  her  husband,  nor  by  any  me\ 
whatever  except  her  own  free  act  and  deed,  her  dower 
being  liable  for  ilie  payment  of  his  debts,  and  being  thus  ah 
lutely  secured   to  her,  aiicr  her  husband's  death,  in  ev 
contingency. 

Lastly,  by  the  English  statute  of  distrihutioas,  die  substani 
of  which,  under  various  modifications,  has  been  U'ansferred  ii 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  several  United  States,  if  a  person 
intestatej  leaving  a  widow  and  children,  one  third  part  of 
personal  property  goes  to  the  widow,  and  llie  residue  in  eqi 
proportions  to  all  the  children ;  but  if  he  leaves  no  children" 
tlien  one  half  to  his  widow,  and  the  oilier  half  to  his  collateral 
heirs..  (2  BL  Com.  516.)  But  the  husband  still  retains  full 
power  to  dispose  of  all  bis  personal  estate  by  incurring  del 
which  St  shall  go  to  satisfy,  or  by  deed  of  gift  or  side  during 
life,  or  by  devise  to  take  effect  afterwards ;  so  that  it  is  in 
power  of  a  cruel  or  improvident  husband  if  he  was  never  sei: 
of  any  real  estate  during  the  coverture,  to  leave  his  wife 
absolute  indigence  at  his  death,  and  this  although  he  may  ha^ 
died  in  a  state  of  affluence,  and  of  affluence  derived  from  the 
marriage  of  the  wife  herself*     So  that,  on  a  fair  statement  of 
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the  balance  of  pecuniary  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  each 
party,  it  will  appear  that,  during  coverture^  ihe  husband  is 
entitled  to  all  the  profitsio  he  dtirived  from  the  jomt  estate  of 
both  husband  and  wife,  to  live  in  splendor  upon  the  income  of 
the  lands,  or  speculate  in  commerce  upon  the  capital  of  her 
money  and  chattels,  subject  only  to  the  charge  of  providing  her 
with  neccssanGs;  that  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  if  she  have 
had  children,  he  enjoys  all  her  lands  for  life,  and  her  personal 
property  is  wholly  and  absolutely  his  at  all  events ;  but  that  on 
the  death  bf  the  husband,  his  widow  can  claim  only  one  third 
of  his  estate  of  inheritance,  and  one  third,  or  more,  or  none  at 
all,  of  his  chattel  estate,  according  as  liis  caprice  and  tlie 
operation  of  the  law  may  determine. 

The  unjust  partiality  of  the  common  law  to  the  male  sex  is 
manifested,  In  a  remarkable  manner,  by  two  or  three  differences 
between  tenancy  by  dower,  and  the  corresponding  estate  of 
tenancy  by  the  curtesy.  Attainder  for  high  treason  operated 
the  forfeiture  of  all  tlie  traitor's  lands  and  tenements  of  inheri- 
tance, if  he  were  of  the  male  sex,  including  his  wife's  dower 
by  express  provision  of  a  statute  (5  and  (>  Edw,  VI,  ch,  11), 
in  order,  it  is  said  by  lire  lawyers,  to  deter  men  from  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime  by  the  prospect  of  tfie  total  poverty,  added 
to  loss  of  rank  and  mental  suffering,  which  it  must  entail  upon 
his  wife  and  children*  But  the  gallant  barons  and  loyal  knights 
and  burgesses,  who  so  liberally  and  generously  provided  for 
the  impoverishment  of  their  unhappy  widows,  if  they  them- 
selves should  be  attainted  of  treason,  were  too  wary  and  cun- 
ning to  subject  themselves  to  the  like  penalty*  And  therefore 
if  the  wife  be  attainted  of  treason,  yet  her  husband  shall  be 
tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  all  her  lands.  {4  Bl.  Com.  3S0,) 
Again,  it  is  well  settled  that  a  husband  shall  be  tenant  by  the 
curtesy  in  an  cnuitv  of  redemption  belonging  to  his  wife 
(Cashhorne  vs.  Inglis^  2  Eq.  Mr,  728  j  lAtk.  G03)  j  and 
ahhough  the  two  estates  exist  in  the  same  species  of  right,  it 
seems  to  be  derided  in  England,  although  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  sound  jurists  in  this  country,  tliat  a  widow 
cannot  be  endowed  of  her  husband's  equity  of  redemption. 
(See  Reeve's  Dom.  Hel.  33;  4  Day,  306;  13  Mass,  R,  227 ; 
15  Johns,  319;  2  Southard^  885.)  Again,  it  lias  always  been 
holden,  and  we  think  wrongly  decided^  that  a  wife  cannot  be 
endowed  of  her  husband's  estate  in  trust  (3  P.  fVrns,  234); 
and  yet  Lord  Cowper  has  made  it  to  be  the  law,  that  a  husband 
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sball  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  in  his  wife's  trust  estates* 
(2  Vernon,  681  ;  1  P.  Wms.  108,  and  2,  713,)  We  cannot 
but  consider  these  contrasted  differences  to  be  very  striking, 
especially  when  we  reflect,  as  every  lawyer- ou^litj  upon  the 
very  unsatisfactory  and  inconsequent  reasoning  by  which  the 
stronger  sex  have  settled  the  two  last  cases  against  the  weaketj 
one,  and  doubly  in  their  own  favor. 

I  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  disparage  the  law  under  whic 
we  live,  whose  many  and  great  excellencies  we  feel  proud  taj 
acknowledge-  But  regarding  the  present  topic  as  one  of 
IJk  .  ^nost  defective  portions,  we  venture  to  touch  upon  one  othe 
class  of  cases  in  which  woman  is  placed  in  a  state  of  subjuga 
lion  to^the  male  sex,  namely,  in  respect  of  all  contracts,  fo 
it  IS  generally  true  that  a  feme  covert  has  no  power  to  make  i 

-contract  in  !ier  own  right  witlioiit  her  husband;  and  therefor 

[such  a  contract  is  absolutely  void.  And  if  a  wife  sell 
iispose  of  the  money  or  goods  of  her  husband  without  __ 
ssent,  the  sale  is  void,  and  the  husband  may  bring  an  actio 
recover  possession  of  the  property.  Nay,  it  is  the  same  i 
she  loses  money  at  cards,  (1  Sid.  120.)  And  if  she  buf 
goods,  or  contract  to  buy  them,  the  price  cannot  be  recover 
in  law,  unless  they  consisted  of  necessaries,  as  we  have  before 
stated.  So  far  is  this  iticapacity  extended,  thai  by  statute  in 
England  {32  Hen.  VilL  c.  i.),  and  by  decisions  in  most  of  UiQ 
United  Slates,  a  feme  covert^  allhough  she  may  dispose 
money  by  will  with  her  husband's  assent,  yet  even  with  tha 
she  cannot  make  a  devise  of  her  lands  so  as  to  bar  and  exclude 
her  heir  at  law,    (12  Mass,  Rep.  525.   But  sec  Reeve^s-Don 

tMeL  ch,  11  and  12.)     And  all  actions  for  her  benefit,  whethe 
relating  to  her  own  separate  properly,  or  for  injuries  done  to  he 
person,  must  be  sued  either  in  her  husband's  name  or  in  the' 
joint  names,  according  to  various  technical  distinctions  applica-^ 
ble  to  particular  circumstances,    ( Comyn^s  -Oig**  B.  and  F.) 
Some  few  cases  occur  in  the  books,  wherein  a  married 

*^Woman  is  entitled  to  make  contracts  for  her  benefit,  and  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing.  It  is  where  the 
husband  is  dead  in  law,  and  therefore  disabled   to  sue  or  be 

fsued  in  the  right  of  his  wife ;  for  in  such  case,  if  she  were 
not  treated  as  a  feme  sole,  she  would  be  without  remedy  for  any 
injury  sustained  by,  or  claim  accruing  to  her,  and  persons  of 
whom  she  purchased  necessaries  would  be  equally  remediless. 
Thus  if  a  husband 
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either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  iime>or  if  he  is  an  alien  residing 
abroad,  leaving  his  wife  resident  here,  she  is  considered  com- 
petent to  contract.  And  by  the  custom  of  London,  a  married 
woman  who  trades  by  herself  in  a  traffic  with  whieh  her  bus- 
band  does  not  intermeddle,  is  regarded  so  far  as  having 
separate  ri|2;hts,  and  capable  of  bringing  or  defending  a  separate 
action.  {Bacon's  Ahr.  JB.  ^  F.)  But  the  extreme  rigor  of 
ihe  common  law  maxims  in  this  respect  press  so  heavily  upon 
the  female  sex,  in  various  contingencies,  lliat  die  courts  of 
chancery  in  England  have  assumed  jurisdiction  in  order  to 
afford  parties  that  relief  which  equity  requires.  In  those  of 
the  states,  such  as  New  York,  for  example,  wliere  a  court  of 
chancery  exists  with  competent  powers,  a  wife  can  obtain 
suitable  protection  for  her  separate  rights  ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
in  those  states,  wliere,  as  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  die 
want  of  correct  information  upon  die  subject  has  kept  alive  an 
illiberal  and  unfortunate  spirit  of  jealousy  towards  equity  juris- 
diction. With  a  brief  statement  of  the  salutary  operation  of 
chancery  herein,  we  shall  close  our  protracted  remarks  on  this 
head. 

In  chanxerf*  if  a  wife  claims  any  rights  adverse  to  those 
pretended  by  her  husband,  she  may  procure  an  order  to  sue 
or  be  sued  separately.  The  general  circumstances  in  which 
equity  lets  in  the  wife  to  exercise  this  privilege,  are  where  any- 
thing is  given  or  accrues  to  her  separate  use,  or  the  husband 
refuses  to  pcrlbnn  marriage  articles,  or  articles  for  a  separate 
maintenance,  or  where  the  wife,  being  deserted  by  the  hus- 
ban*l,  acquires  properly  by  her  individual  skill  or  labor*  An 
example  will  elucidate  the  salutary  tendency  and  effects  of  this 
authority  more  clearly  than  the  most  elaborate  reasonings* 
Thus,  a  husband  was  attainted  of  felony,  and  his  sentence 
commuted  for  transportation ;  and  in  tlie  mean  time  his  wife 
became  entitled  to  some  personid  property,  which  die  husband 
undertook,  as  he  lawfully  might,  to  gain  possession  of  at  com- 
mon law.  Lord  Chancellor  King  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
liis  claim,  and  ordered  the  money  to  be  vested  in  government 
securities  for  the  wife's  benefit.  (3  P.  IVms,  37,)  A  husband 
deserted  Jiis  wife  and  cliildreo  for  fourteen  years,  and  dien 
returned^  and,  exercising  his  common  law  rights,  took  posses 
sioii  of  property  earned  by  her  labor  during  his  absence  j  but 
a  decree  was  obtained  from  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  obliging  him 
instantly  to  restore  it  all  to  bis  injured  wife.  (1  Atk.  27B.) 
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Again,  a  husband  abandoned  his  wife  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  after  which  she  became  entitled  ro  personal  estate  by 
inheritance,  and  her  husband  came  forward  and  claimed  it ; 
but  Chancellor  Kent,  upon  a  bill  being  Gled,  ordered  the 
money  to  be  invested  and  secured  to  the  wife's  use.  (4  Johns* 
C\K.^IS,  And  see  3  Coirt/i,  5D0.)  In  all  these,  apd  a 
muhitude  of  analogous  cases,  the  injured  panycmildJiaTO  iio 
adequate  remedy  at  law  {Bacon- s  Abr.  li,  <^'JF,  ;  Comyn'^i 
Dig,  B.  ^  F*;  and  Chan*  2  M*);  but  is  pn"»THrtpr!  by  a 
court  of  equity,  which  acts,  in  this  particular^  upoj  ici* 

pies  of  tlie  civil  law-  ^ 

We  abstain  from  remarking  upon  the  rules  gov 
riage  and  divorce,  pertinent  as  they  are  to  our  subject,  because 
we  feel  admonished  that  we  are  overstepping  the  hmits  assign- 
ed us»  But  an  explanation  may  be  permitted,  in  conclusioo, 
concerning  a  peculiaritj'  in  the  laws  of  succession,  which  es- 
senually  aifiBcte^th^  condition  of  woman,  namely,  the  much 
talked  of  ^alic  Jajy-^  a  text  usually  considered  as  affording 
authority  for  the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  throne  of 
France.  The  salic  law  is  a  code  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Franlcish  tribes,  and  the  precise  text,  upon  which  inferences  so 
important  are  buih,  is  in  the  following  words,  *  No  portion  of 
inheritance  in  the  salic  land  shall  pass  to  females ;  but  this  be- 
longs to  the  male  sex,  that  is  to  say,  the  sons  shall  succeed  to 
the  inheritance  itself/  {Montesq,  Es,  den  Loir^  L  xviii,  eh,  22.) 
It  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Montesquieu,  and  indeed  appears 
from  inspection  of  the  law  itself,  that  it  was  only  a  municipal 
regulation,  designed  for  tlie  succession  of  the  private  property 
ofindi^iduals,  having  no  reference  to  the  cro\^'n,  and  least  of 
all  to  iliat  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  By  the  phrase  '  salic 
land/  neither  the  French  territory,  nor,  as  others  suppose,  a 
country  in  Germany,  is  intended.  It  signified,  in  its  original 
acceptation,  as  used  among  the  ancient  German  tribes,  the  ctir- 
tilagc  of  a  dwellinghouse,  the  space  resened  by  each  indi- 
vidual around  his  abode,  according  to  the  usage  noticed  by 
Tacitus.  (Dc  JMor.  Genu,)  The  origin  of  the  law  is  thus 
explained.  The  lands  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Germans 
were  given  them  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  reverted  to  the  community.  Each  individual  owned  in 
severalty  no  land  except  the  curtilage  of  his  liouse,  which  was 
called  the  snlk  land^  and  descended  witli  the  house  itself  to 
the  male  who  was  to  occupy  it  as  the  master  of  the  famify- 
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If  a  female  had  been  permitted  to  inherit  the  salic  laud,  the 
coDsequence  would  have  beoDj  that  she  might  carry  it  hy 
marriage  to  her  husband,  who,  contrary  to  tlie  true  desisjn  of 
the  tbiugi  would  thus  possess  two  houses  widi  the  respective 
curtilages  of  each,  that  is,  two  shares  of  salic  land* 

But  simple  as  the  law  was  in  the  beginning,  it  acquired  a 
wider  comprehension  when  die  Franks,  having  subjugated  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  becoming  the 
masters  of  extensive  fiefs,  naturally  enougli  had  recourse  to  lb© 
analogous  case  of  dieir  salic  land  for  a  rule  by  which  to  govern 
the  succession  of  liieir  new  lerritonal  possessions.  The  ne- 
cessities of  a  barbai'ous  monarchy,  supported  only  by  deeds  of 
violence,  tended  to  strengthen  the  analogj^  as  applied  to  the 
succession  of  princes  during  the  first  race ;  because  the  rude 
warriors  of  that  a^e  demanded  a  ruler  of  the  male  sex,  and 
one  as  rude  as  diemselves,  to  lead  ibcm  in  batUe.  Precedents, 
therefore^  frequently  occurred  of  the  exclusion  of  feniales  from 
the  throne  during  the  history  of  the  first  race,  and  occasionally 
in  diat  of  the  second ;  and  the  crown  happened  to  descend 
from  father  to  son  during  eleven  generations  of  the  third  race  ; 
so  that  when  Louis  Hutin  died,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  solejnnly  and  deliberately  declared  the 
exclusion  of  females  from  the  crown  to  be  the  law  of  the 
realm,  and  raised  Philip  the  Long  to  the  throne,  as  they  did 
successively  Charles  the  Fair,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  in  each 
case  to  the  prejudice  of  females  more  nearly  related  to  the 
crown*  Ajid  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  foundation  in  law 
for  this  exclusion,  stilJ,  having  been  acted  upon  for  nine  hun- 
dred years,  it  must  l>e  admitted  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
were  perfectly  justified  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  part  of  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  Yet  the  alleged 
illegality  of  tliis  exclusion  was  the  pretext  for  repeated  inva- 
sions of  France  by  Enghsh  princes,  who  pretended  a  right  to 
Uie  throne  derived  through  females,  and  who  seemed  to  think, 
with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  in  Shakspeare's  *  Henry  the 
Fifdi,'  thai  the  dispute  could  be  settled  in  their  favor  by 
astute  criticisms  upon  the  saltc  law.  It  is  clear  that  a  principle 
of  succession  uninterruptedly  observed  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  required  no  conhrmalion,  and  could  gatlier  htlle  strength 
from  an  obscure  old  text  of  the  Frankish  conquerors. 

Of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  provision,  however,  there  is  much 
ground  to  doubt,  and  still  more  of  its  jusdce.     We  speak  not 
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of  the  questTon  in  reference  to  a  savage  state  of  manners  ;  butl 
if  wc  dill,  many  sufe  precedents  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of] 
admitiiiig  woineii  to  an  equality  in  lijis  respect  with  the  malef 
sex^     Grant  that  die  tales  of  ihe  ancient  Amazons  are  in  somil 
sort  apocryplial,  aiKr~tliat  Spanish  or  Porluguese  IriarSj  wbol 
would   liave  us  believe  similar  goveromenis  exist  in  America,] 
err  a  lilde  on  the  side  of  die  marvellous*    Still  we  know  thatJ 
among  many  warlike  tribes,  of  the  old  world  and  of  the  new, J 
women  have  been  penoilted  to  assume  the  honors  of  royalty*! 
Cases  abound  in  America  ;  nor   are  they  wanuog  m  Europe] 
and  Asia.     In  ancient  as  in  modern  Briiain,  wojnen  could  as*j 
pire  to  empire  {Tac.  Jul.  Agric.  c-  Iti),  as  the  illustrious  name | 
of  Boadicea  may  well  attest.     The  influence   of  ilie   female i 
sex,  and  the  authority  of  their  counsels  are  apparent  in  every  j 
page  of  the  hii^tory  of  the  ancient  Germans,  notwiihstandingi 
they  originated  the  principle  embodied  in  the  salic  law.     The  I 
names  of  Semiramis  and  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  if  they  raisel 
llie  recollection  of  some  personal  wealvnesses,  are  also  associated } 
^widi  reigns  of  prospenly,  s|)lendor,  and  glory  j  nor  would  any] 
tnascuhne  hand  have  been  likely  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  em  pire  J 
with  more  of  princely   dignity   and  power,     >Zenobia    might  1 
boast  that  but  for  the  fatal  supremacy  of  the  Roman  arms,  sbei 
would  have   continued  to  show  lierself  as  worthy  to  reign  asj 
Aurelian  himself.     And  if  talent  and   fitness  are  good  titles  to 
power,  certainly  the   proudest  male  of  the  hue  of  Tudors,  or 
Planla genets  before  tlietn,  did  not  possess  a  right  to  rule  raoreJ 
divine,  a  more   clear   and   legitimate  charter  by  nature,  llian  I 
Elizabedi   of    England.     Indeed,   it  is  one   of    tbe    singular 
anomahes,  which  sometimes  find  a  place  among  luunan  institu- 
tions, that,  in  countries  where  woman  is  debarred  access  lo  all  J 
mferior  political  dignities,  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  \ 
should  be  made  an  exception  in  her   favor.     And  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  subject  of  gratulation,  that,  in  a  great  tnajority  of  instan- 
ces, when  exalted  to  the  highest  of  all  political  stations,  woman 
has  proved  competent  for  the  arduous  duties  she  had  to  dis- 
charge. 
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Aht.  IIL — ^1-  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the  Missu^ 
sippi  V^alhy ;  comprising  Observations  on  its  Mineral 
Geography  J  Internal  Resources,  and  Jlhorigiaal  Popula- 
tion. By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.  New  York.  1825, 
8vo.  pp,  459. 
2,  A  Vmdtc^kn  of  the  Rev,  Mr  Herkeweld^r^s  History  of 
the  Indian  JWnofw.  By  William  Rawle.  [Read  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, February  J  5,  1826,  and  published  in  the  Second 
Part  of  the  First  Volume  of  tlieir  Memoirs.] 

Mk  Schoolcraft  is  advantageously  known  to  the  literary 
community  as  an  accurate  and  jutlicious  observer  and  an  en- 
terprising iraveller-  His  researches  have  been  directed  to  the 
works  of  nature,  and  to  man,  where  man  has  little  besides  the 
physical  faculties  which  nature  has  given  him.  Mr  Schoolcraft 
has  traversed  the  immense  trans-AUegany  regions,  whose  geo- 
graphical features  present  an  aspect  of  magnitude  and  sohtary 
grandeur,  impressive,  and  almost  overpowering.  There  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  ilie  forests  and  prairies,  are  formed  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  still  stretching  before  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
like  the  distant  horizon,  which  may  be  followed,  but  never  ap- 
proached. Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  this 
vast  plain,  extending  from  the  barriers  of  the  Atlantic  to  those 
of  the  Pacific,  was  the  home  of  the  red  man,  and  of  the  ani- 
mals which  ministered  to  his  subsistence  and  comfort ;  and 
even  now,  notwithstanding  its  population  of  two  millions,  the 
portion  reclaimed  by  the  hand  of  civilization  is  scarcely  visible 
on  the  vast  panorama,  which  it  presents. 

In  following  the  relations  of  travellers  through  these  regions, 
we  are  carried  back  to  tlie  days  of  La  Salic  and  Hennepin. 
In  all  but  the  uncertainty  before  them,  and  ilie  perils  around 
them,  the  great  features  of  llu^  landscape  are  unchanged. 
There  is  yet  a  freshness  in  the  birch  canoe,  and  in  the  songs 
of  the  voyageurs^  which  lime  has  not  impaired ,  and  they  are 
associated  with  all  our  notions  of  a  northwest  jotirney. 

Mr  Schoolcraft  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission- 
ers, who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Chicrigo  in  1821,  and  he 
accompanied  one  of  them  from  Detroit  to  that  place.  Most  of 
the  journey  was  performed  in  a  birch  caiioe,  and  the  travellers 
crossed  the  western   arm  of  Lake  Erie,   and  ascended  the 
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Maumee  to  Fort  Wayne,  near  its  source.  Here  they  passed 
ihe  height  of  land,  aod  embarking  upon  the  Wabash,  descend- 
ed that  river  to  its  mouth-  They  tlieo  traversed  the  state  of 
minois,  and  reembarking  in  tlieir  frail  vessel  at  St  Louis, 
ascended  the  Illinois  river  to  the  Rapids,  where  they  aban- 
doned the  water  and  travelled  over  the  vast  steppcM^  which  in- j 
ter\'ene  between  that  spot  and  Chicago,  jflbe  incideots  aod 
reflections  which  occurred  on  the  joumejf^Sletber  with  iho^ 
circumstances  attending  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  form  th©| 
subject  of  Mr  Schoolcraft's  work, 

Mr  Schoolcraft,  in  a  former  work,  directed  the  atteatton  i 
geologists  to  the  western  regions  of  this  country,  and  he  is  tbol 
6Kt  author  in  the  United  States,  who  has  published  a  detaile  ~ 
account  of  a  mining  district.  His  *  View  of  the  Lead  Alioesl 
of  Missouri '  has  been  for  some  years  before  the  public,  and  it^l 
excited  expectations,  wliich  subsequent  events  have  fully  justi-l 
fied.  Some  of  the  peculiar  opinions  advanced  in  the  work! 
require  cooflrmation,  and  tlie  arrangement  of  the  facts  is  inju*j 
dicious.  But  it  evinces  a  precision  and  accuracy  in  its  detalki  j 
and  a  power  of  observatiouj  which  will  render  it  valuable  as  al 
permanent  book  of  reference.  Mr  Schoolcraft s  *  Narrative! 
Journal  of  Travels '  has  been  already  examined  in  a  forme 
number  of  this  Review,  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  wilt 
further  introduction  to  the  work,  whose  title  is  placed  first 
the  head  of  our  article. 

This  author  is  among  the  numerous  examples,  which  ou 
L country  has  afforded,  of  individuals,  who  have  made  their  wa| 
•to  distinction,  without  any  adventitious  aid.     We  have  undef 
stood,  that  his  education  was  limited,  and  that  he  has  been  thai 
architect  of  his  own  fortune*     Tliere  is  a  visible  improvementj 
in  his  successive  works,  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  appU-  [ 
cation.     In  his  *  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  '  there  was  little  of] 
the  tact  of  authorship ;  while  in  his  more  recent  book  the  stylo  j 
is  clear,  die  diction  pure,  and  the  arrangement  happy.     There| 
is  however,  at  times,  an  evident  search  after  words,  not  always 
sanctioned  by  the  best  usage*  Mr  Schoolcraft  should  recollect 
that  he  will  express  himself  most  forcibly,  when  he  e^pre 
himself  most  easily- 

The  route,  which  our  traveller  followed,  presented  scenes  ^ 
I  and  incidents,  and  gave  rise  to  recollections  and  anticipations, 
of  which  he  has  availed  himself.    The  interest  of  the  narrative 
b  unbroken. 


The  daring  character  < 
of  the  revolutionary  wai 
related  by  Mr  Schoolcraft,  in  liis  description 
Fort  Maumee. 

*  When  General  Wayne  arrived  before  this  work,  after  hia  vic- 
tory over  the  Indians  at  PreBf|iic  Isle,  he  caused  a  general  de- 
struction and  devastation  of  the  buildings  and  improvements  for 
a  considerable  distance,  both  above  and  below  the  fort.  Some  of 
the  buildings  were  within  pistol  shot  of  the  garrison,  who  remain- 
ed silent  spectators  of  this  scene.  Small  parties  of  the  American 
troops  frequently  went  so  near  the  works  as  to  enter  into  conver- 
8atioo  with  ihe  sentinels  on  the  walls*  Nor  did  General  Wayne 
himself  shrink  from  a  similar  exposure.  There  is  a  copious  spring 
of  pellucid  water  situated  near  one  of  the  angles  of  this  work, 
Conversaliona  held  at  this  spring  could  be  clearly  understood 
within  the  fort  Here  Genera!  Wayne,  after  riding  round  the 
works,  halted  with  his  attendants,  and  maintained,  for  some  min- 
utes, a  familiar  conversation  on  the  events  of  the  campaign. 
Those  who  know  his  enthusiastic  character,  need  not  be  told 
that  he  made  use  of  several  very  pointed  expressions.  The  Gen- 
eral dismounted,  took  otT  his  hat,  and  drank  from  the  spring,' 

Mr  Scboolcraft's  historical  notices  of  the  military  expedi* 
tioos,  which  have  at  various  times  penetrated  the  country  in* 

■  tersected  by  his  route,  are  interesting ;  and  many  new  facts, 
illtistralive  of  the  causes  of  their  success  or  disasters  have 
been  gleaned  by  him  from  tradition,  or  from  cotemporary  ac- 
coums.  He  does  justice,  and  only  justice,  to  General  St  Clair, 
whose  misfortune  it  was,  to  be  twice  placed  in  situations,  from 
which  neither  talents  nor  intrepidity  could  rescue  hiuu  He 
was  the  victim  of  public  opinion,  but  a  military  tribunal,  in 
both  cases,  honorably  acquitted  him,  and  history  has  conOrmed 
the  sentence. 

♦Notwithstanding  these  ingenuous  statements,'  (alluding  to 
the  official  report  of  the  unfortunate  commander),  *  General  St 

I  Clair  is  said  to  have  brought  ofl^  his  men  in  tolerable  order,  with 
most  of  the  wounded*  During  the  action  he  had  himself  many 
narrow  escapes ;  eight  balls  having  passed  through  his  clothes. 
The  attack  was  conducted  with  astonishing  intrepidity  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians.     After  giving  one  JIre,  they  rushed  on,  tomahawk 

tin  hand/ 
Id  this  campaign,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Harmer,  the  result 
was  not  justly  attributable  to  any  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the 
cotamaoding  geaeral.     The  situation  of  the  govorfimcol  ren- 
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dered  it  necessary,  diat  both  expeditions  should  move  with  all , 
f  possible  celerity.  The  troops  were  uodisciphned,  their  physi-^ 
cal  and  moral  qualities  were  bad,  and  the  theatre  of  operatic 
was  so  distant  from  the  places  of  supply,  tliat  Uie  materiel  ( 
each  ai'oiy  was  wTetchedly  deficient.  It  is  matter  of  surprisQ|I 
J  not  that  they  were  discojuSted,  but  tJiat  tliey  penetrated  so  farj 
and  that  any  portion  of  them  returned- 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  spirited  sketch,  than 
^following  description  of  a  scene  upon  die  Maumee,  and   it 
equally  faidifnl  and  animated. 

'  The  river  has  it^  course  through  a  heavy  forest  of  tree!i| 
clothed  with  a  profuse  foliage,  some  of  which  overhang  the  waterJ 
and  others,  riven  from  their  very  tops  by  strokes  of  Jighining 
project  their  bleached  and  denuded  hmbs  amid  the  greenest  folia 
When  we  throw  over  a  scene  like  this,  the  strong  and  deep  hghl( 
and  shadows  of  the  living  landscape,  with  its  most  minute  object 
reflected  in  the  clear  mirror  of  the  stream  ;  with  here  and  i 
a  small  log  cabin  on  shore,  surrounded  with  a  few  caiUe  \  an 
the  whole  enlivened  by  the  occasional  flight  of  land  birds,  or  I 
sudden  flapping  of  a  Hock  of  ducks  on  the  water,  a  pretty  ' 
rcct  idea  will  be  formed  of  a  morning's  voyage  upon  this  f 
and  clear  stream.' 

Our  author  omits  no  opportunity  of  investigating,  and  of  in 
vestigaliug  well,  all  subjects  connected  with  his  favorite  sludie 
In  the  thirteenth  chapter  he  adverts  to  his  previous  publication 
on  the  mines,  and  describes  in  a  clear  and  methodical  mannerJ 
the  principal  formations  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite^ 
of  which  latter  tnineral,  an  insulated  field  is  found  in  the  mitt-J 
ing  district.    He  also  devotes  some  attention,  and  it  could  no 
have  been  better  devoted,  to  the  consideration  of  the  metaJlifer 
ous  marl  or  clay,  which  has  dius  far  been  found  the  princil 
pal  repository  of  the  galena  of  that  region  5  and  points  out  1  * 
distinction  between  this  substance  and   the   diluvial   clay 
gravel ;  the  latter  of  which  forms  flje  upper  series  of  the  va 
rious  deposits.    This  singular   feature  in  the  position  of  the 
Missouri  lead  demands  further  investigation.     The  only  analo 
gous  fact  we  recoflect,  is  thai  recorded  by  Professor  Buckland 
as  occitring  in  the  vale  of  Clwydd  in  North  Wales;  but  this  ii 
not  in  exact  coincidence,  as  the  lead  ore  mentioned  by  Buck 
land  exists  in  die  form  of  pebbles  in  a  bed  of  *  diluvial  gravelJ 
very  much  in  die  manner  of  the  stream  tin  ore  in  ComwalL 

The  oldest  species  of  hmeslone  (to  speak  in  accordance 
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\^'ilh  the  doctrines  of  the  Werneriao  school)  which  Mr  School- 
craJt  found  in  the  mining  district,  he  denominates  *  inferior/ 
arranging  it  with  tlie  iransidon,  and  nol  witli  tlie  primitive  class 
of  limestone,  to  which  latter  he  Jiad  previously  referred  it  in 
his  *  View  of  ilie  Lead  Mines.'  Other  corrections  in  the  de- 
tails of  his  former  descriiJtions  are  made,  for  which  we  have 
not  room. 

Some  just  observations  are  introduced  respecting  the  imjxjr- 
lance  of  the  proposed  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  dithculties  to  be  sur- 
mounlcd.  There  is  not  perhaps  on  the  globe  a  spot,  where 
such  a  mighty  physical  revolution  could  be  produced  with  so 
little  human  lahor,  as  by  opening  a  communication  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  some  ol  the  upper  tributaries  of  ilie  lUi- 
13015.  The  Des  Pleines,  which  is  a  considerable  stream,  rises 
in  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan, 
and  pursuing  a  southeasterly  course,  approaches  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  lake.  The  intermediate  land  is  a  level  prairie, 
stretching  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Its 
extreme  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  seventeen 
feci,  and  that  feeble  barrier  is  all  that  is  hiterposed  between 
tliis  mighty  mass  of  water  and  tlie  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  it  overhangs,  like  an  avalanche  on  die  summit  of  the 
Alps.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  to  calculate 
the  consequences  of  turning  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  one  of 
tliose  immense  reservoirs,  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  inundated 
and  destroyed,  and  its  low  bottojns  overflowed  by  a  deluge, 
whose  extent  and  duration  no  man  can  est! m ate «  A  gradual 
diminution  would  take  place  in  the  w^aters  of  I^ke  Micliigan, 
wliich  would  be  felt  in  Huron  and  Erie,  and  Chicago  would 
present  some  of  die  imposing  features  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Niagara  river. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  boats  can  pass  by  water  from 
the  Illinois  to  Lake  Michigan,  but  we  have  never  seen  a  satis- 
factory expUcatioo  of  this  singular  fact ;  and  as  it  has  fallen 
10  our  lot  to  make  this  voyage,  and  to  pass  a  night  in  a  birch 
canoe  upon  the  great  Saganashkee  marsh,  through  which 
the  route  passes,  and  tliat  too  mlh  the  pkmmtt  accompani- 
m^its  of  intense  heat,  a  violent  thunder  storm,  and  sw^arms 
of  musquitoes,  such  as  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  trav- 
ersed the  western  forests,  we  shall  briefly  recall  our  irapres- 
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sions  of  the  scene-     Between  the   Des   Pleines   and   Lake  j 

Michigan,  but  east  of  the  Portage  path,  there  is  an  extensive 
marsh,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.     In  a  wet  season  it  as-  ^ 
sumes  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  almost  covered  with  the  large  | 
water  lily,  whose  yeUow  flowers  and  broad  leaves  overspread 
the  surface,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  boat,  without  a  ! 
skilful  pilot,  to  find  her  way  through  it-     This  lake  generally 
discharges  itself  into  the  Des  Pleines,  but  when  that  river  is  j 
high,  its  waters  fill  die  channel  of  communication  and  flow  into  ' 
the  lake.     The  voyageur  enters  this  channel,  and  follows  the 
track  made  by  some  other  boat,  or  works  his  own  way,  slowly 
and  laboriously.     As  he  approaches  the  natural  termination  of  | 
tlje  marsh,  tlie  water  becomes  more  and  more  shallow,  and  his 
progress  more  and  more  diificuli-     He  at  length  arrives  at  the 
boundary,  and  finds  himself  at  the  summit  level  of  the  coun- 
try.    An  inclined  plane  of  seven  miles  in  extent,  and  with  a 
depression  of  seventeen  feet,  stretches  between  hina  and  Lake 
Michigan.     And  we  very  much  doubt,  whether  the  water  of  | 
tlie   Des   Pleines   ever    surmounted    tliis  summit  level   and 
mingled  with  the  Chicago,  until  this  route  had  been  frequendy 
passed.     The  communication  at  present  existing,  has  appar- 
ently been   effected   in  a  long  course  of  years,  by  drawing  the 
boats  tlirough  the  mud  at  the  extremity  of  the  marsh,  and  thus 
fonning  a  small  channel,  which  is  soon  increased  by  the  velo- 
city of  the  current,  occasioned  by  the  rapid   descent  of  the 
country  toward  the  lake.     This  channel  is  called  the  Rigolet, 
and  bears  every  appearance  of  the  origin  w^e  have  assigned  to 
it.     A  boat  descends  it  with   great  rapidity,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  marsh  enters  the  Chicago  creek,  a  deep  and 
sluggish  stream,  at  this  point  on  a  level  with  the  lake. 

In  some  cursory  remarks  upon  the  large  mounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  St  Louis,  Air  Schoolcraft  justly  observes,  that 
*  enough  has  certainly  been  written  on  the  subject  of  our 
mounds,  to  prove  how  litde  we  know,  eidier  of  their  origin,  or 
of  dieir  interior  structure.'  These  remains  of  ancient  art  have 
attracted  tlie  attention  of  travellers  since  the  first  settlement  of 
ihe  country ;  and  standing  as  they  do,  the  sole  monuments  of 
human  industry,  amid  interminable  forests,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  curiosity  sliould  be  busy  in  investigating  the  age  and  ob- 
jects of  Uieir  founders.  But  little,  however,  has  been  effected 
to  satisfy  tlie  rational  inquirer,  and  before  much  progress  can 
be  made,  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  topographical  situa- 
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tion  aod  construction  of  these  worksj  and  with  the  remains  of 
eaithern  and  metallic  instruments  found  in  and  about  thera, 
should  be  collected  and  preserved.  The  Reverend  Isaac 
Mc  Coy,  the  PrincipaJ  of  the  Missionary  Establishment  upon 
the  St  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan^  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
and  rigid  integrity,  has  observed  a  class  of  works  in  that  conn- 
iryi  differing  essentially  from  any  wljich  have  been  elsewhere 
found.  As  his  account  of  ibein  is  interesting,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe tlie  letter  he  has  addressed  to  us, 

'  Aware  of  the  interest  you  feel  in  everything  relating  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  country,  I 
do  myself  tlie  pleasure  to  enclose  to  you  a  plot  of  a  tract  of 
land,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  ae  unusual  manner  for  this 
country,  and  which  was  abandoned  by  its  culdvators  ages  ago. 

*  These  marks  of  antiquity  are  peculiarly  interesting,  be- 
cause they  exhibit  the  work  of  civilized,  and  not  of  savage, 
man.  Ail,  or  nearly  all,  die  other  works  of  antiquity,  which 
have  been  found  in  these  western  regions,  convince  dae  observ- 
er, diat  d»ey  were  formed  hy  men,  who  had  made  litde  or  no 
advance  in  the  arts.  If  w-e  examine  a  number  of  mounds  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  we  find  liiera  situated  widiout  any  re- 
gard to  order  in  the  arrangement,  precisely  as  modern  savages 

flace  the  huts  in  their  villages,  and  plant  die  corn  in  then-  fields. 
f  we  observe  a  fortification  made  of  earth,  we  shall  find  it 
exhibits  no  greater  order  in  its  formation,  than  necessity  in  a 
similar  case  would  suggest  to  an  uncultivated  Indian  of  modem 
days.  If  it  he  a  wall  of  stone,  die  stones  are  unbroken,  as 
they  were  taken  from  the  quarry,  or  radier  from  the  neighbor- 
ing brook  or  river, 

'  In  the  works,  to  which  I  now  allude,  we  find  what  we  sup- 
pose lo  have  been  garden  spots,  thrown  into  ridges  and  walks 
with  so  much  judgment,  good  order,  and  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment, as  lo  forbid  a  thought,  that  ttiey  were  formed  by  unciv- 
ilized man.  The  plans  sent  you,  by  no  means  represent  the 
most  striking  works.  I  procured  tliese,  because  the  places 
were  near  my  residence,  I  can  find  several  acres  together, 
laid  out  into  walks  and  beds,  in  a  style  which  would  not  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  any  gardens  in  the  United  States. 

*  These  places  were  not  cultivated  by  the  early  French  emi- 
grants to  the  country,  because, 

'  1.  They  evince  a  population  at  least  twenty  times  greater 
than  the  French  ever  had  in  any  of  the  regions  of  the  lakes  m 
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those  early  limes.  In  the  tniei  of  country,  in  which  I  have 
observed  them,  of  one  liiindred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  Dortii 
and  south,  from  Grand  River  to  the  Elksheart,  I  think  the 
number  and  extent  of  these  ancient  improvements  indicate  a 
population  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  density  to  that  of  Indiana. 

'2,  The  early  French  estalilishments  were  generally  made 
on  navigable  streams.  But  these  improvements  are  spread 
over  the  whole  counuy.  Scarcely  a  fertile  prairie  is  found, 
on  die  margin  of  which  we  do  not  observe  these  evidences  of 
civilization* 

'3.  These  works  were  abandoned  by  their  proprietors  long 
before  die  country  became  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
timber,  standing,  fallen,  and  decaying,  on  these  cultivated  spots, 
lias  ]»recisely  the  same  appearance  in  respect  to  age,  as  that 
immedialely  adjoining.  On  a  cluster  of  tliese  beds,  a  plan  of 
which  1  send  yoUj  I  cut  down  a  while-oak  tree,  which  measured 
three  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  two  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  which  was  three  hundred  and  lwent)'-fi?e 
years  old,  if  the  real  age  of  a  tree  is  indicated  by  the  number 
of  its  concentric  circles. 

'  From  the  indications  yet  remaining,  it  is  certain  that  most 
of  these  works  liave  disappeared.  We  find  none  in  the  beech, 
ash,  or  wahnit  land,  because  here  the  earth  is  loose  and  mellow 
to  the  surface,  and  not  bound  with  grass.  We  find  them  rarely 
in  tiie  prairies  far  from  the  timber,  because  the  places  of  which 
I  speak  have  been,  as  I  suppose,  not  fields,  but  gardens,  con- 
venient to  dwellinghouses,  which  were  probably  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  timber  for  the  same  reasons  which  induce  our 
present  settlers  to  select  similar  sites  for  their  residence*  In 
what  we  call  barrens,  adjoining  prairies,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
IS  hound  by  tlie  grass,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  prairie 
itself,  and  by  these  means  the  ridges  are  preserved*  And  not- 
willislatiding  the  causes  which  are  in  daily  operation  to  destroy 
^tese  works,  I  am  confident  1  have  seen  acres  of  them  which 
will  exist  for  centuries,  if  assailed  by  no  other  hand  than  that 
of  nature.  The  Lidians  of  Grand  River  informed  me,  that 
these  appearances  are  found  on  all  the  waters  of  tliat  river,  and 
that  they  extend  south  upon  ilic  waters  of  the  Kekalhnazoo.  A 
few  are  found  near  Michillimackinac.  To  use  their  expression, 
'*  die  country  is  full  of  them*" 

'The  Indian  tradition  on  this  subject  is,  that  these  places 
were  cultivated   by  a  race  of  men,  whom  they  deoomioaie 
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line  Indians,  ana  that  tliey  were  driven  Irom  the  cou 
Uie  united  tribes  of  Chippewas,  Otlawas,  and  Potawaloiiiieji. 
The  fesv  who  survived  the  calamities  of  war,  went  westward, 
and  some  may  even  yet  exist  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Bui  not 
liie  sniallest  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  Indian  tradition 
relating  to  a  remote  period.* 

The  remarkable  impressions  in  the  limestone  rock  iu  die 
vicinity  of  Saint  Louis,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  this 
author.  Their  formauon  seems  to  be  doubtful.  While  Mr 
Schoolcraft  attributes  it  to  the  actual  contact  of  the  living 
member  with  the  material  of  the  rock  before  its  induration ; 
Colonel  Benton,  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  account^  supposes 
that  these  impressions  were  produced  by  human  labor.  They 
are  certainly  curious  relics,  whether  of  nature  or  art.  We  un- 
derstand, diey  have  been  found  in  various  places  in  Missouri, 
and  exhibiting  different  parts  and  postures  of  the  human  body. 
The  resemblance  in  all  is  said  to  be  perfcct,  and  it  undoubtedly 
is  so  in  diose  we  have  seen.  Even  the  muscular  parts  of  the 
feet  are  distincdy  shown  ;  and  if  they  are  the  work  of  the  chisel, 
tliey  evince  a  slate  of  the  arts,  itj  ages  long  goue  by,  of  which 
no  other  monument  has  survived.  Colonel  Benton  has  stated 
the  difficuhies  attending  either  hypothesis,  and  although  we  are 
inchned  to  differ  from  him  in  bis  conclusions  respecting  the 
origin  of  these  remains,  yet  our  confidence  in  his  judgment 
induces  us  to  doubt,  and  await  the  result  of  farther  investi- 
gation, for  which  we  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  than  d»at 
gentleman* 

Our  general  impressions  concerning  Mr  Schoolcraft's  work 
may  be  collected  from  the  preceding  observations.  It  abounds 
in  accurate  and  animated  descriptions,  and  in  just  and  philo- 
sophical reflections.  There  is  a  reach  of  thought  pervading  it, 
and  evidence  of  powers  of  research,  alike  creditable  to  the 
auUior  and  satisfactory  to  die  reader.  The  region  he  traversed 
and  describes,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  in 
all  the  elements  of  future  power  and  productiveness,  which  our 
wide  spread  counir}'  offers  to  those,  who  look  forward  with 
solicitude  to  her  destiny.  Mr  Schoolcraft  has  placed  ibis  re- 
gion before  us,  witli  its  forests  and  prairies,  its  rivers  and  lakes, 
its  animate  and  inanimate  kingdoms,  and  he  has  described  and 
lamented  the  decline  and  fall  of  its  former  possessors,  and  the 
exterminating  march  of  those  who  are  succeeding  to  them. 
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The  yarious  notices  of  the  Indians  interspersed  throu^  tUi 
volume  must  constitute  its  principal  chann  with  the  geocnd 
reader.  Mr  Schoolcraft  enjoyed  favorable  opp<Mttmities  fir 
investigating  the  character  and  condition  of  these  people,  and 
be  has  surveyed  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  cautious  and  judicioiis 
observer.  He  has  avoided  the  extremes  of  reproach  and 
panegyric,  and  has  seen  and  described  them  as  they  are.  h 
IS  certainly  important,  that  a  correct  estimate  should  be  formed 
of  the  situation  and  pro^cts  of  our  aboriginal  neighbois. 
It  is  important  in  relation  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the 
human  family.  And  it  is  still  more  important  in  its  applicatioo 
to  the  great  moral  problem,  whose  solution  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  American  government  and  people,  and  upon  which  must 
depend  the  renovation  or  extinction  of  this  devoted  race. 

Among  the  best  known  works  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Mr 
Heckewelder,  and  the  observations  of  Air  Rawle  aflbrd  us  an 
opportunity,  at  this  time,  of  investigating  his  character  as  a 
judicious  and  faithful  historian.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
pix)gress  of  opmion  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Indians,  are 
well  aware,  that  almost  all  the  previous  writers,  English  or 
French,  who  have  recorded  their  own  observations,  or  collected 
those  of  others,  have  described  these  people,  as  possessing  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  virtues  and  vices,  which  accompanj 
human  nature  in  its  uncultivated  state.  The  sketch  was  some- 
times brighter,  and  sometimes  darker,  deriving  its  color  from 
accidental  circumstances,  and  perhaps  from  the  constitutional 
temperament  of  the  artist.  But  the  general  outline  was  faithfiil, 
and  the  world  was  content  to  believe,  that  moral  and  physical 
evil  was  found  in  the  American  forests,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
region,  occupied  by  anyJbranch  of  the  dispersed  family  of  man. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr  Heckewelder  to  introduce  a  new 
era  into  our  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  He  has  surveyed  the 
character  and  manners  and  former  situation  of  our  aboriginal 
mhabitants  under  a  bright  and  glowing  light.    His  account  is  a 

Eure,  unmixed  panegyric.  The  most  idle  traditions  of  the 
[idians,  with  him  become  sober  history;  their  superstition  is  re- 
ligion ;  their  indolence  philosophical  indifference  or  pious  resig- 
nation ;  their  astonishing  improvidence,  hospitality ;  and  many 
other  defects  in  their  character,  are  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding virtues.  And  Mr  Rawle  is  not  the  only  respectable 
writer,  who  has  been  deceived  by  these  partial  representations. 
No  one  can  look  upon  the  passmg  literature  of  the  day,  without 
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being  s€nsibIo  of  the  effect  on  the  public  mind,  which  has  been 
produced  by  this  worthy  old  missionary.  His  favorite  tribe, 
the  Leiini  Lenape,  constitute  tlie  very  beau  Uleal  of  a  perfect 
savage.  The  great  Indian  family ,  however  widely  dispersed, 
is  brought  to  tliis  Delaware  standard,  and  the  plastic  rnateriais 
ill  the  possession  of  Mr  Heckewelder  have  ennhled  him  to 
produce  a  iiniform  appearance,  for  which  we  shall  vainly  seek 
a  prototype  in  nature.  Many,  and  no  doubt  sincere  regrets, 
have  been  expressed  at  that  masterstroke  of  policy,  by  which 
ihe  Iroquois  persuaded  the  Delawares,  that  ihey  w*ere  too  fierce 
and  powerful  for  men,  and  ought  to  assume  the  dress  and  dtities 
of  women ;  and  then,  by  some  magic  spell,  prevented  them 
from  resuming  ilieir  pristine  employment.  And  notwithstanding 
the  commenlar)'  of  ^Tr  Rawle  upon  diese  and  oUicr  traditions 
recorded  by  Mr  Heckewelder,  we  shall  find,  tliat  the  character 
of  this  author  for  sound,  discriminating  judgment,  is  not  re- 
deemed from  previous  impressions^  Mr  Rawle  conceives  that 
Mr  Heckewelder  is  not  responsible  for  these  stories,  because 
he  relates  them  as  traditions.  And  he  then  observes,  that  the 
*  author  who  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  a 
nation  among  whom  he  has  resided,  would  perform  bis  part 
imperfectly  if  he  disregarded  their  own  traditions.'  All  this  is 
well,  but  it  leaves  untouched  the  only  real  topic  of  inquiry. 
This  is,  not  whether  Mr  Heckewelder  has  recorded  Indian 
traditions,  but  whedier  he  has  recorded  them  as  grave  facts  to 
which  he  assented  himself,  and  to  which  he  was  desirous  of 
procuring  the  assent  of  his  readers.  If  these  traditions  are 
raconsistent  with  otljer  and  more  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
tion, or  if  they  are  incompatible  with  acknowledged  principles 
af  human  nature,  we  may  safely  refer  their  origin  to  similar 
circumstances  with  those,  which  have  elsewhere  led  to  so  much 
fabulous  history.  The  shghtest  examination  will  show,  tliat 
tlicrc  is  a  spirit  of  credulity  in  the  narrative  of  these  legends, 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  cautious  deliberation  of  an  his- 
torian- No  Delaware  could  relate  tliem  with  a  graver  manner, 
nor  with  a  firmer  conviction  of  tlieir  truth.  Nor  is  it  probable 
tliat  any  one  could  be  found,  more  anxious  to  impress  this 
conviction  upon  odiers.  The  subject  occupies  more  than 
twenty  pages  of  Mr  Heckewelder's  work,  and  that  it  is  dis* 
cussed  con  amore  is  evident  from  tlie  most  cursory  examination. 
If  any  one  will  read  from  the  twenty-eighth  to  tlie  filty-fourtli 
page  of  diat  book,  he  will  fmd  the  most  idle  tales  gravely 
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related,  sod  a  sympathy  dbplayed  for  the  fallen  fiirtitDes  of  the 
Dehwares,  which  leaves  do  doubt  of  the  author's  sincerity. 

Mr  Heckewelder's  vc^ork  comprtftes  a  seri»  of  chapteiSp  md 
llie  letters  T^hich  {passed  betweeo  himself  and  Mr  Dupooceaii. 
Hie  first  pan  of  the  former  b  devoted  to  the  histckry  and 
Lradiiions  of  the  Delawares,  and  the  latter  id  philok^cal  inFes- 
tigatioDS*  The  manners  and  customs  aod  coodidoD  of  these 
Indians  occupy  the  residue  of  the  work.  As  the  object 
have  now  in  view,  is  merely  to  ascertam  the  claims  of 
author  to  tlie  confidence  of  his  readers,  we  shall  here  confine 
our  examination  to  his  picture  of  Indian  society.  This  brat^h 
of  the  subject  occupies  thirty^nine  chapters.  To  place  in  a 
more  striking  point  of  view  the  total  absence  of  all  just  dts* 
crimination,  and  the  strain  of  paneg)Tic  in  which  the  author 
indulges,  we  shall  give  his  own  synopsis  of  these  chapters,  and 
tlie  commencement  of  a  part  of  them.  Our  readers  can  then  ^i 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  tho<^^ 
*  new  views '  of  a  writer,  whose  prejudices  present  themselves  ^^ 
in  such  bold  relief. 

Tbc  five  first  chapters  are  histoneal.  The  sixth  treats  of 
The  General  Cfiaracter  of  the  Indiana.     It  thus  commences; 

*The  Indian  considers  himself  as  a  being  created  by  an  i 
powerfuL  wise,  and  benevolent  Mannito ;  all  that  he  posj 
that  he  enjoys,  he  Irxjks  upon  as  given  to  him,  or  allotted  for  hifl 
use  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  him  life;  he  therefore  believes  ill 
to  be  his  duty  to  adore  and  worship  his  creator  and  benefactor; 
to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  his  past  favors,  thank  liim  for  present  ^ 
blessings,  and  solicit  the  continuance  of  his  good  will*'  fl 

*  VIL  Gomrnmcnt 

*  Although  the  Indians  have  no  code  of  laws  for  their  govern- 
ment, the  chiefs  find  little  or  no  difficuhy  in  governing  them.. 
They  are  supported  by  able,  experienced  counsellors,  men  who 
study  the  welfare  of  the  nation/  &.c. 

'VIIL  Education. 

*  It  may  justly  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  how  a  nation  without  a 
written  code  of  laws  or  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  without  any 
ibrm  or  constitution  of  government,  and  without  even  a  single  1 

~_  slectivc  or  hereditary  magistracy  can  subsist  together  in  peace] 
and  harmony,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  moral  virtues.' 
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^  XL   Oratory. 
•The  eloc|uencc  of  the  Indians  is  natural  and  simple; 
ipeak  what  their  fechngg  dictate  without  art  and  without  rule 
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llieir  speeches  arc  forcible  and  impressive,  their  arguments  few 
and  pointed,  and  when  they  mean  to  jiersuadej  as  well  as  convince, 
they  take  the  shortest  way  to  reach  the  heart.' 

'  XiV.  Intercourse  with  each  other i. 
'  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  Indians  in  their  uncivilissed  state 
should  so  behave  towards  each  other,  as  though  they  were  a 
civihzed  people.' 

'  XV»  Politieal  Mitnmutrcs* 
*In  the  manageinent  of  their  national  affairs,  the  Indians  display 
aa  much  skill  and  dexterity^  perhaps,  as  any  people  u[K>n  earth.* 

*XVL  Marriage  and  Treatment  &f  thur  Wives, 

*  There  are  many  people  who  belie ve»  from  llie  labor  that  they 
see  the  Indian  women  perform,  that  they  are  in  a  nianner  treated 
as  slaves.  These  laliors  are  hard  indeed,  compared  with  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  females  in  civilized  society ;  but  they  are  no  more 
than  their  fair  share,  under  every  consideration  and  due  aJ!owance 
of  the  hardships  attendant  on  savage  hfe.  Therefore  they  are  not 
only  voluntarily  but  cheerfully  submitted  to/  &-o** 

*  XVIL  Respect  for  the  Age, 

*  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  who  pay  greater  respect  to 
old  age  tlkan  the  American  Indians.' 

*  XVIII.  Pride  and  Qreatntss  of  Soul, 

•The  Indians  are  proud,  but  not  vain;  they  consider  vanity  as 
degrading,  and  unworthy  the  character  of  a  man.' 

*  XIX.   Wars^  and  the  Causes  whieh  lead  to  them, 

*  It  is  a  fixed  principle  with  the  Indians,  that  evH  cannot  come 
out  of  good,  that  no  friend  will  injure  a  friend,*  &c. 

*  XX.  Manner  of  surprising  their  Enemies, 

*  Courage^  art,  and  circumspection  are  the  essentia]  and  indis- 
pensable qualiti cations  of  an  Indian  warrior.' 

'XXL  Peace  Messengers. 
'While  titc  American  Indians  remained  in  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  land  which  God  gave  to  them,  and  even 
for  a  long  time  afler  the  Europeans  had  sctlled  themselves  in  their 

*  Of  all  the  astonishing  miBtakea  made  by  Mr  Ileckewelder,  there 
as  none  which  displayB  greater  ignorance  of  the  subject  than  Uiis. 
The  life  of  an  Indian  woman  is  a  hfe  of  labor,  and  servitude,  ami  fctir. 
She  is  considered  as  an  inferior  being,  made  to  work  for  her  fainiJy 
and  to  obey  her  huBbaad.  And  every  person,  who  has  resided  a  single 
day  in  an  Itidian  catnp,  miiat  be  aware  of  tlie  brutahty,  witli  which  me 
women  are  treated* 
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ocmntry,  there  was  no  people  upcm  earth,  who  paid  a  more  ral^ioat^ 
reqieci  than  they  did,  to  the  sacred  character  af  ambanadocs.'     ^H 

'XXII.    Treaties.  ^ 

*  In  early  times,  when  Indian  nations,  afler  long  and  bloody 
wars,  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  difierence,  or 
coocluding  a  peace  with  each  other,  it  was  their  laudable  eusloiiii 
as  a  token  of  their  stncerity,  to  remove  out  of  the  place  where  the 
peacemakers  were  siuiag  all  warlike  weapons  and  instruments  of 
destruction,  d^c*  ^'  For/*  said  they,  "  when  we  are  engaged  in 
a  good  work,  nothing  that  is  bad  must  be  visible.  Wc  are  met 
together  to  forgive  and  forget/'  *  6lc, 

•XXIII.  General  Obserjsat'wns  of  the  Indians  on  the  lllute  People* 

*  The  Indians  believe  that  the  whites  were  made  by  the  same 
Great  Spirit  who  created  them/  6i>c»     ^They  will  not  admit  that 
the  whites  are  superior  beings,*  ^c*    *But  that  they  [the  Indians] 
have  no  need  of  any  such  book,  to  let  them  know  the  will  of 
maker ;  they  find  it  engraved  on  their  own  hearts/  6&c 

'  XXVI.  Dances,  Songs^  Sacrifices, 

*  The  dances  of  the  Indians  vary  according  to  the  porpoaes 
which  ibey  are  intendet!.'  'It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  sec  ibe 
Indian  dances  when  intended  merely  for  social  diversion  and 
innocent  amusement.  I  acknowledge,  I  would  prefer  being 
present  at  them  for  a  fuU  hour,  than  a  few  minutes  only  at  such 
dances  as  I  have  witnessed  in  our  country  towns/  &a^ 

*  XXX,  Phtfsidcms  and  Sargeons, 
'  By  these  names  1  mean  to  distinguish  the  good  and  boiiest 
practitioners/  &c.     '  With  this  only  ejcceplion,  the  Indian  physi- 
cians are  perhaps  more  free  from  fanciful  theories,  than  those  of 
any  other  nation  upon  earth/ 

*  XXXII.  Superstition, 
'  Great  and  powerful  as  the  Indian  conceives  himself  to  be^ 

firm  and  undaunted  as  he  really  is,  braving  all  seasons  and 
weathers,  paiient  of  hunger,  careless  of  danger,  fond  of  displaying 
the  native  energy/  6lc. 

•XXXVIII.  Friendship. 

*  Those  who  believe  that  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  friend- 
ship of  an  Indian,  are  egregiously  mistaken,  and  know  very  little 
of  the  true  character  of  these  men  of  nature/ 

*XLIV.   The  Indians  and  the  IVhiies  comparedJ 

'  Tf  lions  had  painters ! '  We  need  not  quote  from  this  chapter. 
It  contains  llic  quintessence  of  all  dial  precede  it. 
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The  other  chapters  of  this  work  embrace  topics  not  readily 
admilliog  iliese  encomiastic  introductions.  They  relate  prin- 
cipally, though  not  akogelher,  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
Indians,  and  lo  those  arbitrary  cosioras,  whicb  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  moral  qualities  of  a  people.  These  are; 
*  Computation  of  Time  ;  *  ^  Preachers  and  Prophets  ;  *  *  Fune- 
rals j'  *Drnnkeimess;'  '  Insanity;'  *  Suicide;'  *  Initiation  of 
Boys;'  *  Doctors  and  Jugglers;'  *  Bodily  Constitution  and 
Diseases;*  *  Scalping,  Whoops,  &c.;'  *  Dress,  kc. ;'  'Food 
and  Cookery.' 

Let  it  be  recollected,  tliat  the  quotations  here  made,  are  not 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  peculiar  views  of  ihe 
author,  but  that  lliey  are  his  own  leading  observations,  intro- 
ducing the  various  topics  he  proposes  to  examine  and  discuss. 
And  with  these  facts  in  view,  our  readers  may  well  coincide 
in  senlimenl  with  Mr  Rawle,  wheo  he  says,  ibat  '  He/  Mr 
Heckewelder,  *  presented  to  us  some  new  views  of  tlie  lodiao 
character,*  however  they  may  differ  from  him  in  his  opinion, 
that  *  the  whole  account  of  tliem  was  conveyed  in  a  manner  so 
plain  and  unaffected,  with  such  evident  candor  and  apparent 
accuractfi  that  conviction  generally,  if  not  universally,  followed*' 
Mr  Rawle's  character  is  deservedly  high,  but  in  these  obsen^a- 
lions  he  does  not  appear  to  os  to  have  displayed  his  accustomed 
powers  of  discrimination,  nor  the  acumen  of  his  profession, 

We  protest  widi  equal  earnestness  and  sincerity  against  any 
construction  of  our  language  which  would  impute  lo  us  a  design 
to  throw  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  moral  qualities  of  Mr 
Heckewelder.  He  has  gone,  where  our  praise  nnd  censure 
are  equally  worthless  to  him  ;  but  we  shtdl  say  of  him  what  we 
knew  of  him,  that  in  the  integrity  of  his  purposes,  in  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life  and  conversation,  and  in  his  devotion  to  the 
great  objects  before  him,  he  approached  the  models  of  the 
primitive  ages.  We  say  this,  because  die  spirit  of  our  obser- 
vations on  a  former  occasion  has  been  misunderstood,  and 
because  we  disclaim  all  intentions  of  disparaging  the  memory 
of  this  venerable  man,  by  w^homsoever  such  a  design  may  be 
imputed  to  us. 

Bui  Mr  Heckewelder's  work  is  a  part  of  the  general  stock 
of  literature,  open  to  examination,  and  from  the  nature  of  its 
topics,  inviting  it.  That  various  opinions  should  previiil,  con- 
cerning its  merit  and  fidelity,  ought  to  have  been  anticipated  ; 
particularly  as  the  author  '  has  impressed  a    '  ' 
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of  Mr  Rawle,  <with  the  belief,  that  these  people  were  stiU 
more  acute,  more  politic,  and  in  in  some  respect  more  refined 
than  had  been  generally  understood.'  And  if,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  work,  its  statements  and  conclusions  were 
not  called  in  question,  Mr  Rawle  will  find  the  true  reason  m 
the  subject  itself,  of  which  few  had  any  personal  knowledge, 
and  not  in  a  general  acquiescence  in  its  doctrines  and  details 
among  those  qualified  to  estimate  them.  We  well  know  the 
impression  produced  by  it  upon  the  minds  of'  many,  who  are 
conversant  with  these  matters ;  and  in  stating  our  own  opinion, 
we  state  the  opinions  of  persons  competent  to  form  one  on  the 
subject,  that  as  a  record  of  Indian  history,  as  a  description  of 
Indian  condition,  and  as  a  picture  of  Indian  society  and  man- 
ners, it  is  litde  better  than  a  work  of  the  imagination.  Let  its 
general  views  be  contrasted  with  a  summary  of  Indian  character 
lately  published  in  a  contemporary  Journal ;  ^  and  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  its  author  wrote  under  the  influence  of  warm 
attachments  and  strong  prejudices.  To  the  fidelity  of  this 
general  summary,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  bear  witness.  It 
describes  the  Indians,  as  we  have  found  them,  with  some  vir- 
tues and  many  vices ;  prone  to  action  more  than  reflection ; 
yielding  to  the  fiercest  passions ;  with  few  efibrts  to  acquke 
knowledge,  and  still  fewer  to  improve  the  heart ;  and  fading, 
wasting,  disappearing  before  our  vices  and  their  own. 

By  examining  Mr  Heckewelder's  *  History  of  the  Moravian 
Missions,'  his  memoir,  submitted,  with  other  documents,  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1823,  and  his  history  of 
the  Indians ;  the  nature  of  his  intercourse  with  the  various 
tribes,  and  his  opportunities  of  surveying  and  describbg  them 
may  easily  be  ascertained.  It  will  be  found,  and  such  we 
know  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  he  had  no  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Western  Indians.  His  intercourse  was  confined 
to  a  small  band  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  who  during  many 
years  received  the  humane  attentions  of  the  Moravians,  and 
who  had  lost  many  of  their  own  distinctive  traits  without  ac- 
quiring ours.  This  band,  after  various  migrations,  settled 
upon  the  Muskingum  river,  about  seventy  miles  west  of  Pitta- 
burgh,  and  here  Mr  Heckewelder's  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character  was  principally  acquired.  His  band  was  removed 
from  this  place  by  the  British  authorities  during  the  revolution- 


*  The  Western  Museum. 
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aiy  war,  to  the  river  Horon  of  Lake  St  Clair,  and  Mr  Hecko<^ 
welder  accompanied  and  remained  with  them  a  short  time.' 
One  journey  to  Vincennes,  and  two  or  three  shorter  excursions 
upon  the  business  of  the  mission,  and  we  have  the  %vhole  his- 
tory of  his  intercourse  with  tlie  Indians.  Of  the  Wyandols, 
the  Ottawas,  the  Chippewas,  the  Potawatamics,  the  Miami  es, 
the  Shawnese,  the  Kickapoos,  all  tribes  of  that  region,  he 
knew  nothing.     And  if  a  comparison  he  instituted  beiwecn  his 

*  Narrative '  and  '  Memoir  '  and  his  '  History,^  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  the  latter  has  passed  through  other  hands,  and  ha<» 
assumed  an  appearance  its  autlior  could  never  have  given  it. 
These  three  works,  as  they  appear  before  ilie  public,  were 
never  written  by  the  same  person. 

If  it  be  now  asked,  What  peculiar  claims  had  Mr  Heckewel- 
der to  our  confidence,  and  upon  what  is  founded  his  right  to 
unsettle    our  knowledge  of  tiiese  subjects,  and  to  introduce 

*  new  views  of  tlic  Indian  character  ? '  the  answer  most  bo, 
Neither  tlie  powers  of  research  or  observation  he  has  displayed, 
Dor  the  advantages  of  situation  and  intercourse  enjoyed  by 
him  ;  neither  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  nor  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  At  the  extremity  of  a 
long  life,  and  after  his  attention  had  been  many  years  with- 
drawn from  kindred  topics,  he  was  called  upon  for  his  collec- 
tioos  and  recollections,  for  a  minute  account  of  all  he  had 
seen,  and  heard,  and  done  during  half  a  century.  With  en- 
feebled faculties  (and  we  trust  we  may  say  this  with  reference 
to  human  nature  generally,  and  not  subject  ourselves  to  any 
charge  of  tmkindness  towards  lliis  venerable  man),  he  under- 
took his  task,  and  it  should  excite  no  surprise,  that  his  work  is 
almost  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  to  which  he  had  listened  in 
his  earlier  life  with  the  faith  and  fondness  of  a  Delaware^ 

We  have  said  thai  the  effect  of  this  work  is  visible  upon  the 
literature  of  the  day ;  and  a  stronger  illustraiion  of  this  fact 
cannot  be  found,  than  in  the  various  sketches  of  Indian  condi- 
tion and  character  interspersed  through  the  novels  of  Cooper. 
With  the  powers  of  invention  and  description  displayed  by 
this  WTiter,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  he  did  not  cross  the 
Alles^any,  instead  of  the  Atlantic,  and  survey  the  red  mom  in 
the  forests  and  prairies,  which  yet  remain  to  him.  If  he  would 
collect  his  materials  from  nature,  instead  of  the  shadowy  re- 
presentations he  has  studied,  he  mij^ht  give  to  the  world  a 
mes  of  works,  as  popular  and  interesting  as  any  that  adorn 
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the  literature  of  the  day«  Nor  is  there  in  the  whole  range  o( 
literature,  a  subject  more  happily  adapted  to  that  union  dt\ 
powerful  iovenljon  and  faithful  delineation,  which  forms 
charm  of  modem  novels.  Should  our  popular  novehst  adopii 
this  course,  he  would  discover  how  far  be  has  wandered  Iroat| 
nature  in  following  the  path  marked  out  by  Sir  Heckewelder* 
He  would  find  that  an  Indian  does  not  always  speak  in  figures  and 
pimbles*  In  the  '  Last  of  the  Mohicans/  and  in  the  '  Prairie,* 
•circely  a  conversation  can  be  found,  in  which  questions  anri 
diiictly  asked  and  directly  answered.  We  quote  a  few  specif* 
mens  of  this  manner. 

'A  gull  fans  a  thousand  miles  of  air  to  find  the  sea;  tbe 
women  and  children  of  a  pale  face  cannot  life  without  the  meat 
of  a  bbon ;  a  bead  is  white^  but  there  is  a  forked  tongue ;  the 
1m?60  cof  er  the  trees  in  tbe  season  of  fruits ;  a  tongue  with  two 
eodB|  like  a  serpent ;  they  listen  like  deer  to  the  step  of  a  cou* 
gar ;  no  one  can  tell  the  number  of  tbe  stars.  Is  the  Tetou  a  fish, 
that  he  can  see  it  In  the  river  T  The  eagle  at  the  falls  of  the  endless 
rtrer  was  in  its  egg,  many  snows  after  my  hand  had  struck  a 
Piiwnee.  If  any  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground,  they  wiU  pjck 
them  up  and  bold  them  to  their  ears.  He  gave  them  tongues, 
tike  tbe  false  call  of  the  wild  cat-bird  ;  hearts  hke  rabbits ;  the 
emming  of  tbe  bog  (but  none  of  the  fox),  and  arms  longer  thaa 
the  legs  of  the  moose.  Let  the  eyes  of  a  dying  eagle  gaze  oi» 
the  rising  sun.  He  has  only  manisfested,  that  be  is  a  singing 
bird.  Look  at  the  sun  ;  he  is  now  in  tbe  upper  branch  of  the 
liemlock.  Before  tbe  sun  could  go  bis  length,  tbe  Uttle  water 
would  be  in  the  higJ 

This  is  not  the  manner  in  which  Indians  talk,  nor  is  it  the 
manner  in  which  any  people  talk.  When  strongly  excited  and 
in  their  public  councils,  they  express  themselves  figuratireiy, 
but  even  then,  not  so  generally  as  has  been  often  represented* 

There  seem  to  be  set  phrases,  applicable  to  solemo  occa- 
sioDS,  which  are  introduced  into  their  public  addresses.  In  or- 
dinary conversation,  their  language  is  plain  and  unomamented, 
and  as  free  from  the  labored  conceits,  we  have  quoted,  as 
they  themselves  arc  firom  adectation.  They  are  not  of  the 
Hudibrastic  school ; 

*  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope,* 

*  They  number,'  says  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Prairie,  *  as 
many  as  the  fingers  of  my  hand.*  No  Indian  from  Patagonia 
to  Hudson's  Bay  ever  used  this  periphrastic  expression  for  the 
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simple  word  ten.  It  is  rather  difEcult  to  believe  tlio  author 
can  be  serious*  An  Indian  will  bold  up  his  lingers  if  appre* 
hensive  he  cannot  be  understood,  and  appeal  by  signidcant 
gestures  to  the  e}^e  ;  but  to  those  who  understand  liira  he  will 
use  the  proper  numei-al. 

Tbe  most  extravagant  conceit,  however,,is,  that  *  to  an  In- 
dian eye  a  bumming-bird  leaves  his  track  in  tbe  air.*  It  was 
doubtless  such  an  eye,  that  enabled  the  party  in  pursuit  of  the 
lost  daughters  of  Monro  to  distinguish  the  moccasin  tracks  of 
Le  Renard  Subtil  and  Magua,  and  actually  to  turn  a  rivulet 
from  its  course,  and  discover  in  its  bed,  the  traces  of  their 
enemies. 

Tbe  author  has  been  led  into  these  extravagances  by  tlie 
authority  of  Mr  Heckewelder.  It  is  visible  in  the  whole  nar- 
rative of  this  flight  and  pursuit.  With  sagacity  and  percep- 
tions beyond  die  lot  of  man,  the  slightest  impressions  disclose 
to  tliem  the  path  of  their  enemies,  and  the  incidents  of  their 
journey  are  developed  with  unrivalled  acuteness.  But  in  real 
life,  such  a  result  would  be  impossible.  The  objects  interest- 
ing to  an  Indian  are  almost  confined  within  tbe  circle  of  liis 
animal  wants  and  desires.  They  are  comparatively  few,  and 
his  attention  is  tlierefore  directed  to  them  with  undivided  force. 
His  powers  of  observation  are  invigorated  by  daily  habit ;  as 
the  sight  of  tlie  sailor,  and  the  hearing  of  the  blind  man,  are 
sharpened  by  the  exercise  of  these  faculties.  But  an  Indian 
can  be  lost  in  the  woods,  as  we  know  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, and  whole  families  too  often  perish  from  hunger* 

Mr  Hecke welder's  account  of  the  costume  of  the  Indian 
jugglers  is  also  transferred  to  the  '  Last  of  the  Mohicans,'  and 
a  man  actually  walks  and  growls  through  an  Indian  camp  in  a 
bear-skin,  and  is  mistaken  by  the  Indians  for  a  bear.  We 
have  seen  these  dresses,  and  can  assure  our  readers,  that  a 
man  thus  encased  looks  like  anything  rather  than  a  living 
quadruped ;  and  it  is  a  poor  coraphment  to  an  lodian^s  sagaci- 
ty, to  suppose  he  would  be  dius  deceived* 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  objects  and  incidents  of  external 
life,  that  die  author  of  these  novels  has  consulted  the  book  of 
Mr  Heckewelder,  instead  of  the  bmik  of  nature.  He  describes 
beings^widi  feelings  and  opinions,  sfuch  as  never  existed  in  our 
forests.  They  possess  elevated  sentiments,  pure  morality, 
delicacy  of  feeling, and  disinterested  attachments;  such  as  are 
oftaner  Ibund  in  the  pages  of  romance^  tbau  even  in  the  highest 
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wfHsB  of  civiltDed  life.  And  they  equaSjr  escd  in  tbe  nnor 
^Tbe  Pavmee/  so  we  are  told  in  ^ibe  Pninei* 
BCir  bb  tUM  over  cne  alwiilder,  and 
liind  CO  las  dmi,  bs  bfioi  hn  bead  in  deisreoce  to  _ 
lodcsv'  be.  An  Indian  bowing  to  old  age  wiih  his  hand  oirl 
l1  Such  a^MTfir  would  indeed  be  new.  In  the 
we  have  seen,  a  spectacle  lOke  this  never  met  our  < 
We  fasre  no  dispositioo  to  pttraie  this  sobject.  We  1 
derived  too  much  pleasure  from  these  woiIcb,  ind  leel  too  den 
wn  interest  in  the  reputation  of  the  aidbor,  to  find  the  task 
of  pointing  out  his  errors  an  agreeadik  one.  Where  he  fas 
drawn  from  his  owd  abundant  resources,  he  has  been  eminertly 
but  in  his  delineatbns  of  character,  and  in  those 
» of  nature  which  form  the  distincdFe  traits  of  difierent 
people,  he  has  failed*  His  Uncas,  and  his  Pawnee  Uardfaeatti 
fer  they  are  both  of  the  same  (amiljr,  hare  no  Kving  pnnotm 
in  our  forests,  Tb^  may  wear  logins  and  moccasiiis,  and  be 
wrapped  m  a  blanket  or  a  bofilo  skin,  but  they  are  civibed 
men,  and  not  Indians.  They  have  the  never  failing  impress  of 
civilization  in  the  dignity  of  their  sentiments,  and  in  the  whole 
'  spirit  of  iheir  conduct  and  conversation.  They  are  the  Indians 
[of  Air  Heckewelder,  and  not  the  fierce  and  crafty  warriocs  and 
I  hunters,  thai  roam  tlirough  our  forests. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  expressed  our  doubts  of  the  a^ 
I  curacy  of  Mr  Heckewelder's  philological  investi^tions»  and  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  Delaware  language*  Our  opinions  have 
been  called  in  question ;  and  as  the  school  he  has  formed  has 
able  and  zealous  disciples,  it  is  important,  in  the  future  progress 
inquiries,  tliat  his  qualifications  should  be  rigidly 
'taanaoed,  and  his  labors  properly  appreciated,  Wiih  these 
views,  we  annex  a  critical  examination  of  a  part  of  the  vocabu* 
lary  appended  to  his  work ;  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  decdved» 
ft  will  be  manifest,  that  his  acquaintance  with  die  language  was 
Scial,  and  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
he  adopts,  or  in  the  conclusions  he  attains.  In  tact, 
>  is  a  visible  confusion  in  his  ideas  and  a  looseness  in  bis 
traasbnions,  utterly  incompatible  with  iliat  severity  of  research 
and  exactness  of  knowledge,  which  give  to  investigations  inio 
the  philosophy  of  language,  dieir  principal  value. 

That  we  are  warranted  in  these  remarks,  will,  we  thinks  ap- 
pear from  die  following  examiiiaiion  of  some  of  the  words  and 
phi-ases  appended  lo  Mr  HeckeweUler's  observaiions  on  dic 
Uulaware  language. 
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JST^gakwij  *I  drink.'     This  sbouM  be  n'gowe^  and  means,  ^  I 

sleep.- 
JSf^wachphchdi^    *  I  awake.'     This   is   a  Munsee   word,     Li 

Delaware  it  is  n^doghchkla^  '  I  awake.* 
JSf^papommUsit    ^  I  walk*'      This   is   a    Munsee  word,  and 

means  '  I  am  walking  about.'     The  Delaware  word  for  *  1 

walk,'  is  n^baupomuskaw. 
JST^mamentschij   *  I  rejoice.*     This  is  Munsee.     In  Delaware 

it  is  n^oldun'doom* 
J>r^dQchwil^    '  1  swim.'     This  should  be  spelt  u'das^chewiL 
JVUianepqutdj   *  I  stand.'     This    is  Muusce,    and    means  *1 

stand  in  different  places.'     In  Delaware,  n'epi  means  'I 

stand.' 
JV'jcAwe/eiw/(im,  *  I  am  sorry.'     This  word  is  Munsee,  and  is 

pronounced  n^gewaluiVdum.     In  Delaware  it  is  nljealun'- 

than, 
JSr^nipitiney   '  I  have  til e  tooth-ache.'     This  should  be  n^we- 

peteine, 
^^schawumy   *  I  am  weak.'     This  should  be  n^jott/see, 
^huppocU}   *  I  arn  wise.'     There   b  no  such  word   in  the 

Delaware.     It  sliould  be   nluj/po, 
^hianolhaiid,   '  I  am  lazy.'     Thi«  word  means^  *  I  am  always 

lazy.'     jV  %lehundf  is  '  I  am  lazy,' 
Goischemmikt   *  Go  out  of  the  house.'     The  word  is  gotscke- 

mink,   and  means  *  out '  only.     To  express  *  go  out,'  they 

must  say  gotsh'emink  aivl^  '  out  go  '  or  rather  '  move.* 
Jdcalli  aalf   *  Away  with  you.*   Aat  or  awl  signifies  *  to  move,' 

whetlier  going  or  coming  and  ickaili  h  '  there.' 
JST^nipauwif    *  Slop   diere.'      This   is   Munsee,   and    means 

*  stand  djere.'     In  Delaware  it  is  nenepaae^   *  there  stand.* 
Undadmal^   *  Come   here.'     This  should    be  woti'dack  atd^ 

•  this  way  '  or  '  that  way  '  (indicated  by  pointing)  *  move.' 
Tuuwimnii    *  Open  the  door,  lid,'  See.     This  is  Munsee,  and 

means  'open    it.'      In    Delaware,    iunkshame   k^pauhoon^ 
signifies  *  o\\tn  tiie  door.' 
Pisdlissu^    'Soft.'    Tills  means  '  shrivelled.'     Toka  is/ soft.' 
Kulupatschif   *  Otherwise,  on  the  other  hand,  else,  however.* 
K^qnila^/djce^  is  tlie   word   intended,  and  it  is  used  when 
anylliing  happens  contrary  to  expectiition,  as  if  a  man  ar- 
rives by  one  road,  when  he  is  expected  Ijy  anollicr. 
AWmi/»w,  >     ^o.L?^i».L       V     ^  The  first  word  is  intended 
Eij/cliwiJl     'Bolh,  (ofvhew.)    ^     for  a  Delaware  word» 
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jBudU,   '  It  is  so*'    Piske  is  tbe  proper  ortbograpbjr. 
JfhoaigoUnuwi,   *  I  tike  to  hunt/    Thb  is  Mimsee* 

Delaware  fCtcingaulake* 
A'*9€hing^i  ffUkemoti,   *  I  doo'i  like  to  work.'    It 

haiett}  worL' 
^wk^inammem^  '  I  like  it.'     This  means, 

the  si^bt.^     From  n^win'ge^  *  I  Eke,'  and  fi'aMiiiiy  •!  ; 
^^mechquihn^   '  1  have  a  cold,  cough.*     ITiis  is  Mil 

is  b  Delaware  iCoquitna, '  I  have  a  coaglu' 
Vndach  lennanauml^   *  Reach  it  to  me.'     This  is  Miinsee. 
JSt^ichauunhiUaj   *  1  am  weak,   faint,'     This  is  Muosee. 

should  he  n^jauihelaj  which  means,  *  I  am  wearied  witli^ 

exertion.'     '  I  am  weak '  is  n^jou/see* 
^*dmUi9%j   ^  I  sweaL'    This  is  Munsee.     It  is  in 

^"'dagotschif   '  I  am  cold,  freering,'  &c.     It  is  '  I  am  cold.' 
^*deflenn6tn^   '  I  am  a  man.'     This  should  be  fi'dunnou^A 
JSf^dothquiwi^   ^I  am  a  woman**     ^^dochquae, 
fAT^dimfandommen,   *  1  feel/     This  means,  *  1  feel  it/ 
Lickun,   '  To  exist,  breathe,'  &c.    This  word  is  never  useAj 

by  itself^ 
IlikleheUche?   *  Do  you  draw    breath  yet?*      A  Delaware  1 

would  not  thus  express  himself.     He  would  say,  ^mnuqut 

huichfieithelUha  9  '  Yet  you  live  ? ' 
heheliche  Hi  nitis  JV.  A".  ?  *  Does  my  favorite  friend  N.  N,  yet 

draw  breath  ? '     This  expression  would  not  be  used  1^  i  ^ 

Delaware- 
Goach  Hi  lehelecheu?  *  Does  your  father  yet  draw  breath?*! 

A  Delaware  would  say,   Koohf hutch  qaiauqut  UheHakaof^ 

*  Your  fatlier  yet  live  ? ' 
Gahaweei  Ui  hhdedieu  ?   '  Does   your  mother  draw  breatl 

yet  ? '     GoAawees  is  neither  Delaware  nor  Munsee. 

kaas  is  *  your  motiier.' 
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Whchtlemi^   *  Afur  off.'     Muusee.     It  should  be  o'hthmL 
Pechuai^       *  Near,  nigh.*  1  Pedmat^  in  English  ortho 

Pechminmy  *  Near  (not  far  off),*   >  grapliy,  pakowut^  is  *  near.* 
Pechutschi,   '  Near.*  )  PaJtooiske  is  *  nearer,'  and 

pak&tk^e  is  *  very  near.'     Pechuwiwi  is  Munsee, 
Jltige^   *  if  so,  nevertheless.'     The  word  meant  is  oUku* 
Yu  uiidachqid!   *  This  way/  kc.    Fti  is  *  well,*  or  an  affirma- 
tive,    bndachquij  properly   imndo(fque^  is  *  lliis  way,'  or 
'  ibat  way.'   A  Delaware  would  use  it,  \vhen  he  said,  *  You 
go  this  way,'  *  you  go  that  way,'  and  would  indicate  which 
by  his  gestures. 
ickalli  utiilackqui !  *  Still  further  on  that  way,'     Jekalle  has 
already  been  stated  to  be  *  there,'  and  tvondoc^que  to  be 
'  this  way,*  or  '  that  way.'     It  is  used  when    a   person   is 
seeking  anything,  and  another   wishes   to   tell   him   he  is 
WTong,  and  must  look  elsewhere.     If  he  were  required  to 
look  farllier,  in  die  same  direction,  he  would  he  told,  Ickaw- 
hctshe*      If  to  one  side  or  the  odier,  Wondaquitshe^  the 
speaker  pointing  in  the  proper  direction. 
Wtillihy   'Yonder ! '    The  proper  word  is  woUt^  *  yonder.' 
WuUih  teh  !    *  Beyond  limt,'     Wolli  ih^  *  yonder  there.' 
Tamiihilla^   'Sunk,  it  has  sunk,'     Incorrect.     QtiUaihila  is 

*  sunk.* 
GachpaUatam,   *  Let  us  go  out  and  go  on  shore,'     Gaupna- 
tam  is  '  Let  us  go  ashore.'   GaupaUaktamj  *  Let  us  take  him 
out.*     GaupmUootum^  *  Let  us  take  it  out.* 
Pmik  !   '  Embark  (ye).'    Pooseckw'  is  the  word. 
JSf^peialogalgun  !    '  I  am  sent  as  a  messenger.'     This  is  not 
Delaware.     It  should   be  iCbcialoogaalQQk^    *  I    am  sent,' 
from  fCbaat\   *  I  come,'  and  aloogttakuna,  *  a  hireling.' 
^^mgimaum  petalogalgun  yw  pefscAi^    '  My  chief  has  sent 
me  as  a  messenger  to  you.*     Yu  is  *  well,'  and  pet^schi  is  an 
affirmative  merely.     The  translation,  after  correcting  it  as 
above,  is  '  My  chief  has  sent  me,  well,  yes.*     No  Delaware 
would  use  the  expression. 
Sedpook !     *At   day-break.'      The   word   is  sefpook^    and 
means,  *  early  in  tho  morning.'     PetaupuUi  is  '  day-break,* 
from  pu6j  *  come,'  and  opun\  *  day.* 
N^ddlgun  tackpi  gatta  pamiCj    *  1  was  told  to  hasten,  and  re- 
turn cjuickJy.'    Munsce.     Literally,  *  He   told   me   quic* 
liy,  return.* 


'I  an  gobgtotikem! 
Ddnran  m  m'm^u 


«,         [J 

litmsee.  Tbe 
^  pi   to 


imoomefwifautfng.'    hDdftwmi 

\  MtHnmaihican^  '  A  fisbiDg  spetTt  ^^  ^.    Tfab  k  ml  \ 
b  should  be  notammxtMam. 

Mlmamiman^  *A  bosh  net.*  Tlus  b  iooonect.  It  is  a 
lliifttee  iiord,  iDd  b  ippfied  to  aD?  kiad  of  D^  OloMi- 
jhm  b  the  Ddaware  word  fi*r  *  net.'  

Gf^phnmmm^    >   'To  shut  up  aoftfaiDg  dose, 

K^pahammeny  )        Neiiher  of  these  words  b  ei 

Delaware  to  this  fonn.     Wbeo  oonnected  with  a  proper 
peisoo  or  object,  tbej  are  both  used  in  a  difierent  torm* 

tk^p&kif  ^Sbut  the   door-'     Thb  b  wrong.     The   proper 
translation  is,  ^  shut  it*'     It  may  be  applied  to  a  door»  i 
or  to  anytliing,  to  which  *  shut '  may  be  applied.     JTV 
J^piMoan  means  '  shut  tbe  door.' 

K^paMawnmj    *  To  plug  up  tight,'     This  word  is  nerer  i 
by  itself,  as  observed  of  gopham^men.     The  proper 
ing  of  the  word,  intended  to  be  used  here,  is  to  •  shut  i 
somethmg   soft.'     From  Ic^paki^  '  1  shut   it,'  and 

*  mud-'     jy^gupskom'men,  *  I  shut  it,'  (with 
as  mud,  moss,  Sec) 

Tamnin^       '  Open  the  door.'  >  There  is  no  such  word 

Tautminni,   *  Open  tbe  door  for  me/  )      as    tauwun*      Tau- 

vmn^nee,  is    'open,'   and    is  applied  whenever  our  word 

*  open'  is  applied.    It  is  Munsee.    TunkBhaane  b  the  '. 
ware  word  for  '  open/     Tunkshaane  k^paukoan^  *  Open  1 
door-'    Tunk^kaimemm  Vpauhoon^  *  Open  the  door  for  li 

JVfscAtt  /     *  My  friend.'  ^  Netshoo    b    a    *  " 

N^Uchutti^  *  Dear,  beloved  friend.*  >      friend,'  and  b  \ 
N%tu^  'Confidential  friend,'      y      hy  one  (bmde  lo  an- 

other, when  speaking  to  her  frieud.  When  speakiag  of  her 
female  friend  to  a  third  person,  she  sajrs,  netshoos.  A  man, 
when  speaking  of  his  male  friend,  says  netees,  *my  frieod.* 
When  speakiop;  to  his  male  friend,  he  says,  n^eii*  JSTjeutc 
aie^  spelt  by  Mr  Heckeweldcr  nrtsckuiti,  is  used  by  a  man, 
when  speaking  to  his  male  friend,  and  means,  *my  dear 
friend.' 
Peklaaiif  *  Ii  begins  to  rain/     The  word  is  phielam. 


I 
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Achwi  sokelami^  *  It  rains  very  hard.'     Achm  is  Munsee,  and 

means  *  tmicli '  or  *  very-' 

Peelimcquon,  '  It  ihunders.'  This  is  incorrect.  The  word  is 
Paathoc'quon^  *  li  begins  to  thunder/  from  Pad,  *  to  come,' 
and  ko&quoiij  *  thunder.' 

M^chagtalcheuy  *  The  streams  are  up.'  This  is  not  Delmvare. 
An  Indian  would  say,  JiPhanque'hun.  This  is  uoderslood 
by  tiiem  to  mean,  *  The  river  is  high,-  although  river,  which 
is  sSpoOf  is  not  expressed.  But  when  used  in  the  plnral, 
this  omission  is  always  supplied,  and  they  say,  JWhauqm- 
hunno  svpoouy  *  The  rivers  are  fiigh.' 

Chopj)ecaif  *  The  water  is  deep.'  This  is  Munsee.  In  Delaware 
heet'que  means  *  deep,'  hut  is  used  only  witli  reference  to 
water,  and  is  thus  understood,  witliout  adding  sepooy  *  river,' 
or  ne^e,  '  water.' 

Meetschi  higihelieu^  *  The  waters  are  falling.'  *  Already  falling.' 
Applied  only  to  a  stream. 

Sichelku  mecischL  *  The  waters  have  run  off'     Not  so. 

Jatehuppexatj  '  Shallow  water.'  Tliis  is  Munsee.  In  Delaware 
ga*/nm  is  *  shallow  water.'  Mr  Heckewelder  makes  two 
words,  and  calls  the  former  shallow,  and  tlie  latter  very  low 
water. 

Bulpkat,  *  Deep  dead  water,'  S^c.  There  is  no  such  word  in 
the  languagCr  *  Dead  water '  is  Klumpahun,  and  diis  is 
prohahly  meant  by  the  next  wordj 

Ctampeching,  which  Mr  Heckewelder  calls  *  a  dead  running 
stream,'  &c. 

Kschachan^  *The  wind.'  KaasVhiuk  is  *  wind,'  and  khhauhun 
means,  *It  blows  hard.'  Which  of  these  two  words  was 
intended  to  he  written,  does  not  appear. 

Ta  undchen  ?  *  From  whence  blows  the  wind?'  This  is  Mun- 
see, and  literally  means,  'Where  wind?'  In  Delaware  it 
would  be  Takutshwon^kun,  'Where  wind?'  from  ta,  'where,' 
hutshj  a  word  used  in  all  interrogations,  won^gecy  '  from,' 
k^shaukun^  *  wind ;'  die  first  and  last  syllables  of  which  words 
are  joined,  and  from  won^han^  wliich  implies  the  course  of 
the  wind. 

KMchiechpecatf  *  Clear  water,  &c.  This  is  Munsee,  and  means 
*  water  that  has  been  muddy  or  dirty  and  becomes  clear.' 
Never  applied  to  a  stream.     Wooiup'pomt  is  *  clear  water/ 

Adigurnlwcquttt ,  'Cloudy.'  Munsee.  Kumhodquot^xs  *  cloudy*' 

Paacenumy  *  Dark,'    It  should  be,  peeika. 
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Pekeninkj  '  In  the  dark.'  This  b  not  correct.  It  should  be 
en^daupteskake. 

Pitgeu,  *  It  is  dark.'     Properly  Peeskao. 

PiMg'ekej  *  When  it  becomes  dark.'  This  should  be  Peeskakoj 
and  means,  ^  at  dark.' 

Nanni^  nan,  *  That.'  There  are  two  words  for  *  that.'  One, 
nanne,  applied  to  animate,  and  another,  nennij  applied  to 
inanimate  objects.    JVan  b  Munsee. 

Mbiakj  *  A  whale.'  We  know  of  no  such  word.  .^Aiii^ira- 
maak  is  ^  a  large  fish.' 

TvkaTlauwiianj  *  Come,  let  us  go  a  hunting.'  The  proper 
word  is  AIlemetUMy  and  it  means,  *  Well,  let  us  himt.' 

Nelema  h'metenaxitriy  '  I  am  not  yet  ready.'  This  word  should 
be  written  ri'matenaxe. 

Kmeienaxi  yucki  ?  *  Are  you  now  ready  ? '  The  word  yndh* 
should  be  written  yook'we,  and  the  expression  is  aflinnati?e, 
and  not  interrogative,  *  You  are  now  ready.' 

ATelema  n^gischambelanitDoshj  *  I  have  not  yet  done  ^ing  up 
my  pack.'  Ndema^  is,  *  not  yet,'  rCgisck'ambUa,  is,  *  I  have 
tied  him,'  and  is  applicable  to  animate  objects  only.  It 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  pack.  Nlwash,  is  a  Munsee  word, 
signifying  *my  load.'  In  Delaware,  JNTn^ceo^Wne,  is  *my 
load.'  The  literal  translation  of  this  compound  of  Munsee 
and  Delaware  is,  *  Not  yet  I  have  tied  him  my  load.' 

Shuck  sokeiaaw  gachtauwiy  *  But  it  will  rain.'  Skudc  is  *  but,' 
and  sdkelaun  is  *  to  rain,'  and  a  Delaware,  after  adding  a 
proper  termination  to  the  verb,  would  say  no  more.  Gach- 
iaitwe  signifies  *  a  desire  to  do  anything.'  N^gachiaumtkUee^ 
*I  desire  to  eat.'  If  a  Delaware  wished  to  say,  *  But  it  will 
rain,'  he  would  thus  express  himself,  Shook  sokelauntsh. 
To  haisch  gemauikeneen  ?  *  At  what  place  shall  we  encamp  ? ' 
This  should  be,  TaUKhuUh  kemaieekaneen^  *  Where  shall  we 
encamp  ? ' 
Wdiungoakhanninkj  *At  the  white-oak  run.'  This  is  not 
Delaware. 

Meechek  achsinink,  *  At  the  big  rock.'  Maatshe  is  *  already,' 
avghsun  is  a  *  stone,'  and  ink  the  mark  of  locality.  The 
literal  translation  of  this  phrase,  after  correcting  the  orthogra- 
phy, is  *  already  at  the  stone.' 
Gauwahenink,  <  At  the  place  of  the  fallen  timbers.'  Kauogh- 
h^nink  is  the  word  intended  to  be  written.  It  is  formed 
from  ta&hunj  <  wood,'  and  kaueeheda^  <  to  fall  by  wind,'  and 
it  here  means,  <  at  the  wind  fall.' 
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Yaptwi^  '  On  the  river  bank,'    There  is  no  such  word.     Yau- 

pake  means  the  *  shore  '  or  '  margin  of  a  pond,  creek,  river,' 

&tc*     *  On  '  is  not  expressed  here* 
Gaminky  '  On  the  other  side  of  tlie  river.'     The  word  is  kaa- 

mink^  and  means,  *on  the  other  side  of  any  colleclion  of 

water/ 
Eli  shingeek,  '  On  ihe  flat,'     EU  is  '  along  ; '  shin'ga,  means 

*  level  land,'  and  is  principally  applied  to  river  bottom;  A%  or 
ik,  is  the  mark  of  locality.  The  words  mean,  '  along  the 
bottom/ 

Ftkinink^  *  In  the  woods/  A  Delaware  would  not  suffix  the 
ink  here,  because  it  is  not  applied  so  generally-  It  denotes 
a  particular  place. 

Pockhaporkmky  '  At  the  creek  between  the  two  hilk/  This 
is  not  Delaware.  Those  ideas  could  not  be  expressed  by 
one  w^ord,  in  that  language. 

Jtlenatheink^  *  On  the  island.*  This  is  wrong.  J\Ienawtkyaonk 
is  *  island,'  with  the  mark  of  locality. 

Sakitnk,  '  At  the  oudet  of  the  river/  This  should  be  endasa- 
komvecky  *  at  the  mouth  of  a  river/ 

^tta  n'^paUehoy  *  No,  I  missed  him/  We  know  of  no  such 
word  as  atta*  Maita  is  a  Miinsee  negative.  JV^bathau  is 
'  1  missed  him/ 

Biesch  knewft,  *  Then  you  did  see  one.'  This  is  Munsee,  In 
Delaware  it  would  be  Piohce  k^nhyau^  *Then  you  saw  him, 

jN'acken  n'^newa  ackhtchj  '  Three  times  I  saw  deer/  This  should 
be  JSTiihun  naone  uuiodkaak,  *  Thrice  I  saw  deer  ; '  the  sen- 
tence literally  translated,  '  Thrice  I  saw  him  deer/ 

Qmnna  eet  k*pun  gummachtUj  *  Perhaps  your  powder  is  bad/ 
^uonnatet  cannot  be  separated.  As  the  sentence  now  stands 
it  is,  *  Perhaps  your  powder  bad/  It  should  be  ^uott*neei 
k^mm^gum  machtut'so, 

JSTa  hu,  'That  is  true/  This  is  incorrect.  It  is  Munsee,  and 
means,  *  Yes  tme/    A  Delaware  would  say,  JYattn  n^laho. 

AchUchingi  pacJcieu,    *  It  scarcely  took  fire.'     Jlchtsching^e  is 

*  scarcely,'  and  packtao  means  *  sudden  noise,'  like  die  dis- 
charge of  a  gun. 

Achtuchuik  wmnan,  '  Are  there  plenty  of  deer,  where  you 
were  ? '  This  is  not  Delaware,  It  should  be  Jichtookelka 
hutsk^  way' nun,  *  Are  deer  plenty,  where  yon  came  from/ 

Attn  ia  hmm^  '  Not  a  great  many/  Not  Delaware.  It  should 
be  iakQ6^  '  not/  whoogkhj  *  many  very.' 
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Naugutti  sehuck  iCpeenhaUe,  *  I  saw  iHit  few  tracks.'  This  is 
wrong,  ^aungooie  means,  *  sparsely,  bere  and  there;' 
shook  IS  ^  but ; '  and  rCptenkauU  is,  '  1  tracked  him.' 

Biesch  rCpeenhaUe  nutuehauj  *  I  tracked  but  one.'  This  is  not 
Delaware. 

Shuck  rCdallemons  mehane,  *•  But  my  dog.'  Mehane  should  be 
mor'kona,  and  the  phrase  literally  translated  is,  ^But  my 
animal  dog '  J^Tdm'lemoons  is  generally  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  domestic  animals. 

Palliuchaschihaj  *  Drove  him  off.'     This  is  not  Delaware. 

J>r^pachkhameu  gachiawij  ^  I  want  to  get  bled.'  A  Delaware 
would  say,  J^rgachiauwee  pack  hamauke, 

JVoak  fCnipitine^  *•  And  have  the  tooth-ache.'  It  means,  *  And 
my  tooth  aches.' 

WiUchhemil^  ^  Help  me.'  This  word  is  confined  to  assistance 
rendered  to  a  person's  pecuniary  concerns,  labor,  Sec.  It  is 
never  applied  to  relief  from  pain,  sickness,  &c. 

Mileen,  *  To  give,  the  giving.'  This  word  is  not  in  the  language. 

JY^milguTiy  *  It  was  given  to  me.'    This  should  be  translated, 

*  He  gave  me.' 

MUo,  *  Give  him.'     This  should  be  Mela. 

MUatamOy  ^Let  us  give  him.'     This  should  be  Mila&tum^ 

*  Let  us  give  him.'     Melautum  moke^  *  Let  us  give  them.' 
Scke,  *  Hush.'     Sah  is  the  proper  word. 
Eekhackemtschik  mamachtagewak^  *  The  nations  are  warring 

against  each  other.'     This  means  literally,  *  the  tribes  are 

fighting.'     The  word  translated  *  nation,'  is  the  one  applied 

to  the  various  Indian  tribes. 
J^Tapenaltowaktsche^  *  They  will  be  scalping  each  other.'    This 

word  means,  *They  will  pursue  one  another.'     There  is 

notliing  here  which  indicates  scalping. 
Lennape  n^hackay,  *  I  am  an  Indian.'    This  means  merely 

*  Delaware,  my  body.' 

Taktani  sehuck  n*ischupinawey  *  I  don't  know ;  but  I  mistrust 
him.'     *  I  do  ngt  know,  but  he  appears  strange  to  me,'  or 

*  is  a  stranger.'     There  b  nothing  implying  mistrust. 
Gich^emotket  quonna^  *  Probably  he  is  a  thief.'    Kemookhao  is, 

*  He  steals,'  and  Gichemothety  or  properly  Kehkehmootkaatj 
is,  *  He  is  in  the  habit  of  stealing.' 

JST^gemote  muke  n^dallemons  nechnaunges^  '  My  horse  has  been 
stolen  from  me.'  JST^dallemoons  n^gemootemookfhaan  neghr 
enaoon'gaas.   This  is  the  Delaware  for,  <  My  horse  has  been 
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stolen  from  me,'  After  correcting  the  ortliogrnpby  and  the 
rekilive  position  of  the  words,  ibe  sentence  given  by  Mr 
Heckewelder,  would  be,  *  He  stole  my  horse.' 

Wichwiiiggi  gemotgewak  Mengwe^  *  The  Mingoes  are  very  fond 
of  stealing.'  After  correcting  tlie  ordiography,  liie  proper 
translation  is,  *  They  are  fond  of  stealing,  tlie  Mingoes*' 

Yuh  amachgidkuy  '  They  are  vagabonds.'  This  is  Munsee, 
and  means  '  Well,  he  does  bad.'  If  a  Delnware  wished  to 
say  *They  are  Lad  people,'  he  would  thus  express  himself, 
Amut^shtt  lusUowuk, 

Schiki  a  na  Lenno^  '  That  is  a  fine  pretty  man.'  This  is  not 
Delaware,  but  bad  Munsee* 

Siguonrte  lajrpitsch  knewi  hhellecheifan !  *  In  the  spring  you 
wiO  see  me  again,  if  I  am  alive,'  This  should  be  sekon'' 
getsh^  *'  next  spring,'  lap^ee^  *  again?'  k^nnae^  *  you  will  see 
me,*  lek^ehaane,  *  if  1  am  ahve.  Siquonnej  properly  si- 
konne  is  the  *  past  spring,*   from  stkon^  *  spring,'  and  nee^ 

*  past.*  The  mark  of  die  future,  Uk^  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  sekon,  to  indicate  the  *  next  spring,'  is  erroneously 
applied  lo  the  adverb, 

^  Yt(h  shuck  jnatnscfuiU  !  *  Well !  but  do  remember  me*'  Jllam- 
Mchakle  means  *  Think  of  me  now.'  It  should  be  Mam- 
schaulemee^  *  Think  of  me  hereafter/ 

J^a(3ch  leUf  '  It  shall  be  so.'  JWtuht  which  is  the  w^ord  in- 
tended to  he  given  here,  is  die  mark  of  die  future  merely, 
and  not  a  verb. 

^uuntscklmJcCj  'I  have  been  called.'  Tlie  word  is,  JVm^w- 
jeem/kay  'I  am  called.'     JS^^ioeiijeeiJi/cfjknjTih  !  *  I  was  called.' 

^^doclufttum,  '  IVIy  wife.'  This  word  means  '  my  female 
relation.  J\'e  hQintkum  is  '  my  wife,'  from  nee,  *  mine,' 
hmtoosklstSf  '  an  old  woman.' 

Quanna  c€t  auwcen  gatia  iiapciialguit !  *  Perhaps  somebody  is 
coming  to  attack  and  scalp  us.'  This  shoidd  he  rendered, 
after  correcting  it,  '  Perhaps  some  person  wishes  to  come 
and  attack  us.'    The  idea  of  scalping  is  not  conveyed  liere. 

Wulli  ta  p^^mnuik  !  *  Yonder  they  are  coming.'  There  is  no 
such  word  ns  pfipannik.     It  should  be    tVulli  paootshctk^ 

*  Yonder  they  come.' 

Pupomucuuk  ?  *  Are  they  on  foot  ?  *  This  word  is  in  the 
plural  number  of  the  imperative  mood,  and  mcims  '  Walk 
about/     Fiimuskaookc  hutsk  is  *  Do  they  walk? ' 

OiLcAtonalukgunUh  nmiia  uchchimuiaigej  *  We  shall  be  at- 


I 
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lacked  if  we  do  not  make  off  with  oursehn^.'  GadUoma- 
ttd^imtuk  h  a  word  made  without  authoritr,  like  maaj 
olben  in  tbe  eofflectioa.  The  author  probably  inteoded  lo 
§orm  KiUaan^bHikoonaak^  which,  from  its  elements,  would 
mean,  *  They  desire  to  attack  us,'  The  mark  of  tbe  future 
sbotdd  DOt  be  added*  Tbe  residue  of  the  senteoce  should 
be  Altke  v/9heemjweitum,  *  WeO  let  us  run  away.' 
Mattapewiteak  nik  MAwannaJewakj  '  The  white  people  are  a 
rascally  set  of  beings*'  This  is  Biinaee,  and  properly  trans- 
lated means  Atfatapawewamk^  *  bad  people,'  nik^  *  lhey»' 
M^uanauiwak,  *  whites/ 
Pennan  tt^aii,  *  Look  at  that  one,*     Pentum'  is  '  see '  or  *  look 

at,'  and  won  is  any  animate  being. 
A£finmn&xu^   '  He  is  angr}"-'     Manacmee  is  '  He  is  angry.' 
Mamana6nxu  means  '  He  has  been  angry  some  lime,  and  is 
yet  angry.* 
Piimi&nheu,  *  He  has  a  crooked  mouth.'    This  means,  *  He 
makes    a    wry   mouth,'   from  pelema^  'crooked,*  p^tSne^ 
'  mouth,'  and  hao^  '  to  do '  or  '  make  a  thing.'     Pthmftotyea 
means  *  He  has  a  crooked  mouth.' 
llauy  ^  He  is  a  great  war  captain.'     E'hiu  means  *  a  person 
who  cannot  be  hit  by  a  bullet.'    It  is  one  of  the  supersti- 
tious notions  of  the  Indians,  and  the  exemption  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  dreams.     The  word  is  a  substantive, 
and  there  is  no  affimiation  implied.     Nor  has  it  any  relation 
to  the  qualities  of  a  war  chief.    A  person  may  be  an   tflau^ 
who  never  saw  a  gun  aud  never  went  to  war.    E'loi^o  means 
he  is  an  e'lau. 
SakimaUf   *  He  is  a  chief.'    The  word  means  *  chief  only. 
KxclinmekeUaianf    *  Let  us  run  together.'     Tho  word  merely 
implies  *  Let  us  run*' 

In  ilie  preceding  corrections,  the  duplication  of  tlie  vowel 
indicates  its  long  sound,  unless  marked  by  a  dKtresis^  when 
each  vowel  is  to  be  pronounced. 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  remarks  hereafter,  that  when  the 
meaning  is  rendered  by  iV,  doe^j  &c*  tlie  auxilaries  are  used 
with  much  freedom.  Our  object  has  been  to  point  out  some 
of  the  prominent  errors  of  Mr  Heckewelder,  not  to  give  an 
exact  notion  of  the  idiom  of  the  language.  We  have  attempted 
this  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  present  article. 

The  structure  of  the  Indian  languages  is  a  subject  of  inter- 
esting speculation.     There  is  an  jutitnate  connexion  betwceu 
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the  powers  and  process  of  tlie  mind,  and  the  means  by  which  its 
operations  are  disclosed-  Without  adopting,  to  its  full  extentj 
ihe  fanciful  theory  of  the  author  of  *  Hermes/  by  which  he  ac- 
counts for  those  peculiarilies,  which  characterize  ditlerent  lan- 
guages, we  may  yet  concede,  that  powerful  causes,  physical  and 
moraJ,  operating  upon  the  condition  and  disposition  of  a  people, 
may  give  a  particular  direction  to  their  thoughts,  and  a  particular 
modi£cation  to  the  vehicle,  hy  which  they  are  conveyed.  After 
all  die  laudatory  remarks,  which  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Indian  languages,  it  will  be  found,  that  they  par- 
take essentially  of  die  character  of  the  people,  wlio  use  them. 
They  are  generally  harsh  in  tlie  utterance,  inartiGcial  in  their 
construction,  indeterrainate  in  their  application,  and  incapable 
of  expressing  a  vast  variety  of  ideas,  particularly  tliosc  which 
relate  to  invisible  ohjects.  Curious  coincidences  no  doubt 
exist  between  these  tongues  and  those  of  the  eastern  world, 
but  discrepancies  are  also  found,  marking  their  different  origin, 
and  indicative  of  the  circumstances  and  mental  habits  of  their 
possessors.  We  have  before  observed,  that  the  Indians  are 
more  prone  to  action  than  reflection,  and  diis  trait  in  then- 
character  has  produced  a  corresponding  effect  upon  their 
modes  of  speech.  They  employ  few  abstract  terms,  because 
their  attention  is  directed  to  the  visible  objects  around  them, 
and  to  the  relations,  which  these  bear  to  dicmselves-  A  simi- 
lar tendency  existed  in  the  Latin  language,  and  led  to  tlie  com- 
plaint of  Cicero,  that  it  was  unfit  for  metaphysical  investiga- 
tions. 

The  conflicting  statements  of  Roger  Williams  and  Dr 
Edwards  respecting  tlie   word  father^  in  the  Mohegan  lau- 

f;uage,  may  be  easily  reconciled  by  adverting  to  this  peculiar 
eature  of  the  Indian  character.  The  former  asserts,  that 
a^/i*  signifies  *  lather ; '  while  the  latter  earnestly  maintains, 
that  this  word  is  unknown  in  the  tongue,  and  that  the  Mohe- 
gans  can  only  say  »*osA,  *  ray  father,'  k'osk,  '  thy  father,' 

Now  there  is  no  doubt^  but  this  word  n'^och  is  a  compound 
term  formed  from  die  pronominal  sign  ra'  *  I,'  and  ocA,  '  father,' 
aod  that  if  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  these  Indians  to 
express  the  idea  conveyed  by  our  vfQvA  father^  he  would  use  die 
ward  OcA.     But  tliis  would  require  a  process  of  abstraction, 

^  This  word  is  thua  spelt  by  Roger  WilliaitJd.  Tlio  true  pronuncia- 
tion IB  the  guttund  sounil,  familiar  in  the  Irwh,  Gaelic,  and  several  of 
the  contineiita]  laaguages,  buc  unkaown  in  the  EngfUeh  language. 
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rarely  employed  by  them.  Tlie  different  degrees  of  consan- 
goiniiy  iire  almost  always  expressed  by  terms  denoting  actual 
subsisting  relations. 

In  Delaware  w'of/i,  '  rny  father,'  n'ocA,  *  thy  father,'  oAu/, 
'  his  father/  n^'gakfis,  '  my  mother,'  n^gwese,  *  my  son*'  And 
in  the  Chippewa  n^osay  '  my  lather,'  neengah,  '  my  motlier,' 

That  Dr  Edwards  greatly  overrated  his  own  knowledge  o 
the  JVIohegan  is  evident,  from  his  strange  assertion,  tliat  there 
are  *  no  adjectives  in  all  their  language,  unless  we  reckon  nu- 
merals, and  sneh  words  as  a//,  many^  Ike,  adjectives.  Of  ad- 
jectives, which  express  the  cpmiity  of  substances,  I  do  not 
lind,  that  tliey  have  any.'  Ajid  Home  Tooke  has  appealed  to 
tliis  authority,  in  support  of  his  speculations  concerning  the 
origin  and  use  of  diis  part  of  speech*  But  in  this  instance,  as 
in  some  others,  this  acute  philologer  seems  not  to  be  aware, 
that  we  may  trace  etymologies  so  far,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
existing  principles,  which  regulate  the  form  and  application  of 
languages. 

The  JHohegan  is  a  dialect,  closely  allied  to  the  Delaware, 
and  they  are  both  branches  of  the  great  Algonquin  stock,  and 
cognate  with  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Shawnese,  Potawatamie, 
Mtamj,  Kickapoo,  Aleriomonie,  fcic.  The  general  structure  of 
tliese  various  dialects  is  the  same,  and  there  is  no  important 
syntactical  formation  in  one,  which  is  not  found  in  alJ,  ll  is 
well  known,  that  adjectives  abound  in  all  these  languages, 
w^bich  have  been  investigated,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  they  were  wanting  in  this  affiliated  dialect  alone.  But  it  is 
not  dithcult  to  discover  die  source  of  Dr  Edwards's  error,  and 
it  may  be  referred  to  a  prmciple  pervading  these  languages,  of 
the  extent  of  which  he  was  apparently  ignorant.  The  power 
of  coalescence,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  possessed  by  the  In- 
dian languages  is  one  of  their  most  extraordinary  features* 
Words,  and  parts  of  words,  are  detached  and  attached,  so  as 
to  form  others,  conveying  simple  or  complex  ideas,  and  sorae- 
times  without  any  apparent  connexion  between  the  new  word 
and  its  roots.  Attributives,  denoting  quahties  only,  without 
reference  to  time  or  affirmation,  are  as  abundant  in  tliese  as  ill 
other  languages.  But  they  are  not  as  often  used  ;  because 
their  application  is  more  abstract  tlian  comports  with  the  men- 
tal habits  of  the  Indians.  It  is  seldom  necessary  for  them  to 
talk  about  a  good  horse,  or  a  fat  buck,  or  a  brave  warrior. 
But  when  thesu  or  similar  topics  are  discussed,  the  good 
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horse,  and  the  fat  buck,  and  the  hrnve  warrior  are  identified, 
and  assertions  are  made  conccraing  lliem^  which  are  under- 
stood, rather  from  tlie  idiom  of  the  language,  than  from  llie 
expressions  employed.  The  auxiliary  verbs  are  not  used,  and 
simple  affirmation  must  be  frequently  deduced  from  the  collo- 
cation of  the  words,  tlie  manner  of  the  speaker,  the  context, 
or  some  other  circuraslance.  An  Indian  cannot  say,  he  u 
strong,  he  is  kdl^  &.c,  but  he  says,  he  strongs  As  tail,  &c.  and 
the  power  of  coalescence  enables  him  to  attach  the  mark  of 
the  past  and  future  time  to  the  adjective ;  as  if  we  were  to 
say  in  English,  he  tall  heretofore^  he  tall  fiereajier. 
These  particles  are, 

~  Futufu  lime, 

ish 


In  Delaware, 


Fist  time. 

In  Chippewa,  bun  gak, 

And  they  may  also  be  applied  to  substantives,  pronouns,  and 
we  believe  to  every  other  part  of  speech. 

In  die  Delaware,  the  duplication  of  the  pronoun  is  said  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  verbal  assertion,  as 

jV*D OLE  Mora,  mif  horse, 

JVe€  n'DOLUMOUS,  literally,  my  mtf  harscj  and  underetood  to 
mean,  it  is  my  hoTMe. 

Me  n^DOLEMOOSEPTAP,  litendly,  my  my  hone  htrttofort^  but  un- 
derstood to  mean,  it  was  my  hone, 

Men'i^OLKtousEEifTSH,    S^'^I^^^I'  ^j/ m^,  ^r«  Aerea^er,  but 

MeTBH  N^i^oLEMQUB,  j  L^^^l'"^'''^  ^"^  """^  tt  unU  bt  my 

We  incline  to  think,  however,  that  this  repetition  of  the 
pronoun  is  only  to  render  the  declaration  more  emphatic,  as 
when  die  right  of  the  party  is  doubted  or  denied,  and  we  say 
in  English  it  is  my  horse,  with  a  particular  stress  upon  the 
affirmation  ;  hut  tliat  this  does  not  affect  the  syntax  of  the  lan- 
guage. We  have  yet  to  learn  therefore  from  what  peculiar 
circumstances  an  assertion  is  inferred,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  describe  a  substance  or  its  qualiiy,  and  tliere  is  no 
verb  to  denote  the  idea.  Further  inquiries  may  developc  this 
process,  by  which  an  Indian  distinguishes  between  '  a  strong 
man '  and  '  a  man  strong,'  when  the  latter  expression  is  intended 
lo  mcludo  an  affirmation.  We  at  first  supposed,  that  it  de- 
pended upon  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  words,  but  this 
opinion  has  been  shaken,  rather  than  fortified,  by  lurtber  inves- 
tigations. In  English  the  conversion  of  one  part  of  spet^cii 
into  anotlier,  is  a  familiar  operation  |  hut  the  comjiosition  of  the 
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sentence,  and  sometimes  the  accent,  prevent  any  confusion  of 
ideas.  Our  invariable- arrangement  and  our  auxiliary  verbs 
and  prepositions  define  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  those 
worcis,  which  may  be  variously  employed ;  as  like,  which  is 
sometimes  a  verb,  active  and  neuter,  and  sometimes  a  sub- 
stantive, adjective,  or  adverb.  But  auxiliary  verbs  are  wholly 
wanting  in  the  Indian  languages,  and  prepositions  are  very 
sparingly  used. 

We  shall  insert  two  other  examples,  both  in  the  Delaware, 
of  the  use  of  these  verbal  adjectives  and  verbal  substantives. 

Literal  Meaning.       Meaning,  as  probably  underslood. 


U  ramr, 

t^  rained^ 

itmUratn^ 

U  may  rain, 

it  may  have  ratued, 

if  it  shouid  ram^ 

UiatohUe^ 

it  was  white. 

it  wiU  he  white. 

it  may  be  white. 

it  may  have  been  wkiie. 

ifitoe  whiie^ 

yf  it  have  been  ukiU. 

%f  it  shall  be  v^ite. 


Sookelaun,  ratn, 

Sookelaun  oon^  rain  heretofore^ 

Sookelaun  tsky  rain  hereafter, 

Sookelaun  au,  ratn  perhaps, 

Bookeluun  oop  au,  rain  heretofore  perhaps, 

Sookelaun  gad,  if  rain, 

Opa,  white, 

Opa  p,  white  heretofore, 

Opa  ish,  white  hereafter, 

Opa  u,  white  perhaps, 

Opaj?  AU,  perhaj)s  white  heretofore, 

Opa  ka,  if  while, 

Opa  KE  pona,  yf  while  heretofore, 

Opa  K  atah,  \f  white  hereafter^ 

Kis  sometimes  a  definitive,  and,  suffixed  to  an  adjective, 
restricts  its  application. 

Opa^,  the  white,  that  which  is  white. 

Opa  kvp,  the  w  hite  h  eretofore,       that  which  was  white. 

Hutsh  always  denotes  interrogation. 

Opa  hutsh  ?  Is  it  white  7 

Wug,  the  animate,  and  wun,  the  inanimate  mark  of  plu- 
rality may  be  suffixed  to  adjectives. 

Animate/.* 
Miskwizzo,  red.  Miskwizzeum^,  they  red. 

Inanimate. 
Miskwau,  red.  Miskwaut{?un,  they  red. 

The  principles,  which  regulate  this  use  and  conversion  of 
the  adjective,  undoubtedly  led  to  the  erroneous  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  Dr  Edwards,  that  tliis  part  of  speech  was  wanting 
in  the  Mohegan.  We  have  made  some  inquiry  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  the  authority  of  three  educated  men  of  the 
tribe  for  saying,  that  adjectives  exist  in  that  dialect ;  and  we 
have  been  furnished  with  the  following  among  other  specimens. 
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Inanimate. 
WOO  nut, 
m'tut 

waupauyiik. 
nauthkauyuk* 
miikwayuk. 
uskuthtwdiyuk^ 


^^L  Animate^ 

V  Goodf  wuwehi, 

^^^  Bad^  m'tuthow, 

^^^b  Wkkef  waupauyooky 

^^^K  Blacky  sakkatiyook, 

^^^K  Eedf  roil  k  way  00  k, 

^^B^  Green,  atmskwayook, 

■  The  opinioHj  which  has  heen  so  generally  prevalent,  that 

■  the  substantive  verb  is  not  found  in  the  Indian  languages  rests 
in  some  measure  upon  the  autbority  of  Dr  Edwards,  but  has 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  writers.  We  took  occasion  in  a 
former  number  to  controvert  this  opinion,  but  as  our  conclu- 
sioDS  have  been  called  in  question,  we  shall  briefly  review  the 
subject* 

We  have  shown  the  manner  in  which  assertions  are  made  in 
the  Indian  languages;  and  sucli  expressions  as  horse  mine, 
rifle  good^  I kungry^  are  continually  recurring.  Tbis  anomaly 
could  not  but  excite  the  altentioti  of  those,  who  were  investi- 
gating tliese  modes  of  speech,  and  no  doubt  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, too  hastily  adopted,  that  the  substantive  verb  was  unknown 
in  iheoi.  So  hr  as  this  verb  may  be  employed  to  denote  simple 
existence,  w^c  believe  it  is  found  in  all  the  aboriginal  dialects. 
And  it  would  be  as  just  to  deny,  that  ibey  have  any  verbs  indi- 
cating action  and  possession,  because  the  words  do  and  have 
are  not  used  as  auxiliaries  to  other  verbs,  as  it  is  to  deny  the 
existence  of  die  substandve  verb,  so  far  as  being  is  implied  by 
it,  because  it  does  not  perform  in  combination  the  office  of 
asserting  or  affirming. 

By  die  ladies  of  the  family  of  Mr  Johnston,  of  the  Sault  Ste 
Maricj  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  conjugation  of  this 
verb  in  the  Chippewa,  and  we  shall  suhrait  it  to  our  readers, 
merely  observing,  that  to  die  accomplishments  of  eiviUzed  Ufe, 
lliey  add  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this,  Uieir  maternal  dialect. 
lAtr,  verb  animate,    21o  Be, 
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A 

a.  fmpeffect  Teme.                                            ^^ 

B 

Singular. 

M 

^^^m 

Ntn 

gee 

lAU, 

lam.                       ^^M 

^^m 

Koa 

gee 

fAU, 

nou  wasL               ^^^B 

^^B 

He  or  she  umi.           "^^^B 

'^^^H 

Pliirti. 

^^1 

^^^K 

JEeo 
i  Niji 

gee 

IAD  min, 

}fe  toere  (inclu.J  ^M 
We  were  (exclu.)              ^1 

geo 

lAU  min, 

^^^K 

Kee 

gee 

lAU-m, 

Fe  wre,                           ■ 

^^B 

lAU 

wug. 

» 

TV^f  toere.                        ^B 

^^H 

8.  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Teme.                                 ^| 

^^^K 

Singular. 

^H 

^^B 

Nin 

gee 

IA0  naubun, 

Ihavehettu                ^^^B 

^^H 

Kee 

geo 

lAcr  naubuB) 

Thou  hast  been,          ^^^B 

^^H 

lAt7           bllO, 

Pltiiml. 

He  or  she  has  bem»    ^^^B 

^^H 

(KeQ 

gee 

f  Au  minanbun» 

fTe  have  hem  (m.)            ^M 

I  Nin 

geo 

lAU  minaubunT 

Wt  have  been  (ex.)            ^B 

^^B 

Kea 

gee 

lAU^m  w&ubun, 

Ye  have  hem,            ^^M 

^H 

Kee 

JAU 

buueeg^ 

^^^K 

4.  i%f  i  Future  TenMe.                                  ^^^B 

^^^B 

SiDgulai. 

^^^^M 

^^B 

Nin 

giih 

lAU, 

IshaUbe,                  ^^M 

^^B 

Rco 

gull 

lAU, 

Thou,  &c.                 ^^^B 

^H 

Tah 

lAU, 

Pluial. 

He  or  9hej  ^,           ^^^B 

^^^B 

JKoo 

Nin 

gnh  lAU  min, 

We  shall,  &c.  (iiu)  H 
ffe«;^,&c.(ex.)           ■ 

gufi 

lAu  min, 

^^m 

Kee 

gull  lAU-m, 

Yt  shall,  iLC.             ^^^B 

^^B 

Tah 

lAU  WUg, 

Theif  shall,  &c.          i^^H 

^^H. 

6.  Second  Futwre  Tense.                                  ^^^B 

^^^P' 

Singular. 

^^^1 

^H 

Nin 

guh 

gee  lAtr  naubun, 

/  ihall  have  beti\^         ^^^B 

^H 

Kco 

guL 

gee  lAU  naubun, 

Th<yu,  &c.                   ^^H 

^H 

Tab 

gee  lAU       bunt 
PlumL 

He  or  she,  &c,           ^^^B 

^B 

Kee 

Neo 

giih 

gee  lAC  minaubun, 

^e  #Aa/;,  &c-  (in.)      ^^B 

gull 

geo  lAU  minaubui], 

FTe,  &c.  (ex.)               _^M 

^H 

Kee 

guh 

gee  lAu-m  wiinbiin, 

Ye,  6lc.                        ^H 

^^^H  ^ 

Tah 

geo  lAU  buneeg, 

They,  ^.                    ^^H 

^^^^^B 

IMFEAATIT£  MOOD.                                                     ^^^^ 

^^^^^H 

Singular. 

^^^H 

^^■^  1' 

Nini 

gniai 

lAV  binuh. 

Let  me  he.                  ^^H 

^^r 

lAun  biiiuh, 

Be  /Aou.                      ^^H 

a 

Tth 

' 

lAU  biimhf 

X<e(  him  or  ^  &e.              ^1 

*  Hftving  some  doubts  respecting  the  form  of  the  proaoua  here,  wc 

Uavo  omitted  it 

t 

d 
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I. 

i                lAU  dau  biniih, 
^  Nm  guh  lAU-min  btnuhf 

LUuahe  (in.)  J 
Let  u$  be  (ex.)              ^^^H 

2: 

I  At;  yuek  binuh. 

Be  ye.                           ^^^1 

3. 

Toil         lAu  wug  binuJii 

Lathembe.                  ^^B 

POTEXfTlAE.  MOOB.                                                         ^^^| 

H 

JVwimf  Teme, 

^^^1 

^ 

Siogulu. 

^^^H 

1        >- 

Nin  datt  iau, 

/  marf  be*                         ^^^H 

1              2. 

Kee  dan  iao. 

Thou^  &c.                      ^^H 

1       ' 

Tah         lAU, 

Flund. 

He,k^,                        ^H 

1       ' 

Kee  dau  iao  min, 
Nin  dau  iau  min, 

7re,&c.  in.)                 ^^^H 

JFe,  &c.  ex.]                ^^H 

1              ^- 

Kee  dau  lAunif 

Fe,  &e.                           ^H 

■    ^ 

Tah         lAU  wug, 

Imperfect  Tejue 

^^3^,  &c.                     ^H 

■- 

Nin  dau  iau  koossaiuau, 

/t«tgwft«.            ^^B 

■ 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Teme.                                    ^^^U 

■_ 

Nin  dau  geo  iau  bun-koosaamau^/Trnx^^  kam  beett,           ^^^H 

^b 

SCBJtinCTlVE  MOOD.                                                      ^^^| 

H^ 

Pre$etU  Teme. 

^H 

r 

SiosQlv. 

^H 

1 

Kiahpin  iau  yaiin, 

If  thou  be.  m 
If  he  be*                                M 

1     ^ 

Kishpin  iau  yiin, 
Kbhpin  lAUd, 

^  "^ 

■ 

Plural 

^B 

r   1. 

KishpiD  IAU  yung, 
Kishpin  IAU  yong, 

.  /-««  ^  (in.)                   ^^1 

f 

1      2. 

Kbhpin  iau  yag, 

fihof  be.                               ^M 

1      * 

Kiabpia  iau  waud, 

■^       The  imperfect  tense  of  this  mood 

is  the  same  as  the  pre-       1 

ceding,  except  that  the  parlido  we  is 

ioterposed  between  the       1 

I   conjuQetioQ  and  verb. 

1 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Tenn*                                ^^^^ 

Singular, 

^^H 

1. 

Kishpin  iau  yaumbaun^ 

If  I  have  been^               ^^H 

a. 

Klflhpin  IAU  yumbun, 

a 

KjBhpin  IAU  pu% 

PlnnL 

^^^1 

L 

Kishpin  iau  yun  ge  bun, 
Kiabpin  iad  ynun  ge  bun, 

/Ttrf,  &c.  (ex.)               ^^H 

2- 

Kiahpin  iau  ya  gc  bun, 

a 

Kkhpin  iau  wmi  pun, 

m. 

ifihe^,^.                     IH 
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The  first  future  coincides  with  the  preceding,  except  the 
introduction  of  the  particle  we  between  the  conjunction  and 
verb.  The  second  future  also  coincides  with  the  preceding, 
save  the  insertion  of  the  particle  kee  between  the  conjunction 
and  verb. 

INPINITIVB  MOOD. 

Present  Tense,    iau,  To  be. 

Perfect  Tense,     lAU-bun,  To  have  been, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present,  lAun^,  Bein/^, 

Perfect,  lAun  ge  bun,       Having  been.* 

We  are  satisfied,  that  this  verb  is  the  root  of  the  Delaware 
word  iasis,  animal,  and  that  it  is  its  derivitive  au,  which  added 
to  the  names  of  persons,  and  to  words  denoting  consanguinity, 
indicates  in  that  language  past  existence  or  death.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  Mohegan,  the  first  sentence 
has  been  rendered, 

Faiher  our         above  thou  art 

Naghnuh  ne  spummuck        oieon. 

A  friend,  in  whose  judgment  and  knowledge  of  this  subject 
we  have  full  confidence,  has  observed  to  us,  that  *  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  Chippewa,  and  in  fact  of  the  Indian  languages 
generally,  is  to  a  system  of  negation.  And  it  is  only  when 
compelled  by  circumstances,  that  the  speaker  is  driven  to  the 
use  of  this  verb,  and  when  so  used,  full  enumeration  and  strong 
emphasis  are  employed.' 

Mr  Du  Ponceau  has  proposed  as  the  shibboleth  of  this  word 
the  translation  of  the  phrase,  I  am  that  1  am.  The  selection 
is  not  a  fortunate  one,  for  the  meaning  of  this  expression  is  not 
very  obvious  to  the  mere  English  scholar,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  respectable  authorities,  who  condemn  it  as  unmeaning. 
As  an  assertion  however  of  independent  existence,  the  substan- 
tive verb  is  here  employed  to  convey  very  different  ideas.  It 
is  a  mere  affirmative  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence, 
while  at  its  termination  it  becomes  in  fact  a  substantive.     A 

*  We  have  inserted  the  above  conjugation,  as  we  received  it, 
satisfied  of  the  general  form  and  use  of  the  verb,  but  not  altogether 
convinced,  that  the  various  modifications  here  given  are  famuiar  to 
the  Indians.  They  are  probably  approximations  toward  the  English 
translations,  and  not  parallels  to  them ;  and  like  many  similar  atteoipts, 
are  founded  upon  the  artificial  arrangement  of  other  languages  diner- 
ing  essentially  in  their  principles  and  coiistniction. 
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literal  translation  of  such  phrases  is  frequently  a  difficult  task ; 
but  we  have  been  assured,  that  an  exact  version  of  this  sen- 
tence raay  be  given  in  the  Chippewa.  It  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  war  and  medicine  songs,  where  the  most  general  and  often 
ambiguous  terras  are  employed.  On  these  occasions  great 
mystery  is  aifecicd,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
initiated  endeavor  to  form  their  chorusscs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  clearly  understood  by  those  only,  who  have  been  admitted 
into  ibeir  medicine  and  wabeno  societies. 

Among  the  Miainis  it  is  common  for  a  contentious  or  quat^ 
relsome  person  to  accost  another  contempiuousiy,  Jarnesheshe 
nakoiearn,  'What  are  yon  ?'  To  which  the  other  replies  with 
proper  self-respect,  Eshinkoseariiy  eshinkoseani,  literally,  *  I  am^ 
I  am,'  but  understood  to  mean,  '  1  am  wliat  I  am.' 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  is  a  pervading  principle  in  all 
our  Indian  languages,  and  it  is  probably  the  Icature,  by  which 
they  are  most  distinctly  marked.  In  the  Chippewa  its  influ- 
ence is  constantly  exerted,  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  that 
no  word  is  employed  without  reference  to  it.  The  natural  dis- 
tinction of  gcndei-s  is  merged  in  this  principle,  for  there  are 
very  few  words,  and  those  in  almost  constant  use,  in  which  the 
gender  is  indicated  by  any  change  or  inflection.  And  it  is 
owing  to  this  peculiar  tendency,  that  there  is  no  word  to  express 
she,  as  contradisdnguished  from  he;  a  fact  which  has  excited 
much  surprise  among  all  who  have  made  these  languages  their 
study.  The  pronoun  ween  in  the  Chippewa,  and  its  synonymes 
in  the  other  dialects  of  the  Algonquin  stock,  signify,  A^,  she^ 
him^  hcr\  The  present  slate  of  our  infonnation  on  this  point 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  words^  whedjer  verbs,  nouns, 
pronouns,  participles,  or  particles,  miist  be  employed  with 
reference  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  life  in  the  object. 
In  some  dialects,  trees  and  plants  are  considered  as  possessing 
life,  while  in  others  it  is  predicated  only  of  animals.  But 
wherever  tlie  line  of  separation  may  be  drawn,  it  is  visible  in  all. 
The  power  of  coalescence,  and  this  princijde  of  application 
to  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  have  occasioned  the  various 
combinations  called  personal  forms,  the  conjugations  of  which 
are  said  to  occupy  ^bwr^p^-n  folio  pages  in  Zeisberger's  Dela- 
ware Grammar,  The  term  itself  has  been  derived  from  llie 
Hebrew,  wiiere  the  objective  pronoun  may  be  incorporated 
with  the  verb,  and  thus  form  a  perfect  word* 


I 


I 
I 


I 


I 


The  grammariaiis  who  have  treated  of  our  Indian  languagei^ , 
have  fallen  into  the  error,  too  common  in  all  philological  inve»J 
tigplions,  of  forming  their  priociples  upon  pree^dstlng  mo 
cod  of  transferring  to  these  tongues  rules  of  syntax,  dc 
from,  and  applicable  to,  different  ^  plans  of  ideas,'  A  rig 
analysis,  however,  will  generally  show,  that,  excepting  tboserl 
elements  of  universal  grammar  which  are  common  to  all  tonjE^es,  I 
because  tliey  are  essential  either  to  the  objects  of  speech,  or  to] 
their  due  attainment^  tlie  Indians  are  possessed  of  languages,  [ 
having  no  afliniiy,  eidier  in  tlieir  eiymology  or  constructioD,  lo] 
anj  others  which  are  known  to  us. 

There  is  no  verb  applicable  to  the  great  departnieots  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature,  which  has  not  a  form  or  termtna*  | 
tion  indicating  its  proper  class*    Whatever  may  be  said  respect- 
ing the  root  of  these  verbs,  it  is  in  fact  never  used  by  tlie  1 
Indians.     Saug  is  doubtless  the  root  of  tlie  verbs  saugeau  and  ' 
saugeton,  '  to  love,'  but  it  is  never  heard  in  diis  abstract  form*. 
Au  is  derived  from  tau,  '  to  be,'  and  when  added  to  saug^  it 
makes  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  class  of  animate 
objects.     Jltton  is  a  *  tiling/  or  inanimate  matter,  and  when 
suSixed  to  the  above  root,  the  word  becomes  mugeton^  *  to 
love  an  inanimate  tiling.'     And  here  it  may  bo  well  to  remark, 
tliat  diis  privilege  of  coalescence  is  used  widi  great  freedom, 
and  syllables  are  omitted  or  inserted,  as  tliey  affect  the  euphony 
of  the  language.     Harmony  is  thus  preserved,  and  it  is  a  more  \ 
important  consideration  than  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect;  ^ 
but  changes  are  introduced,  by  which  the  primary  words  are 
lost  sight   of,    and    these   dialects  are  exposed   to  perpetual 
fluctuations. 

Aee  mugeauj  signifies  *  I  love  an  animated  being,*  and  iwf  I 
smigeton,  '  I  love  an  inanimate  thing,'  and  whatever  otlier 
word  may  be  brought  to  coalesce  with  tliese,  whether  it  be 
an  adverb  denoting  negation  or  quantity,  or  a  pronouop  or  even 
a  substantive,  these  changes  do  not  constitute  distinct  forms  of 
the  verb,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  the  character  of  separate 
conjugations.  The  verb  itself  is  subject  to  no  inflections.  Its 
modal  and  temporal  relations  are  expressed  in  these  ca^es,  asin 
all  others,  and  the  only  change  is  in  the  addition  or  subiracuon 
of  an  independent  word,  sometimes  in  juxtaposition,  and  some- 
times in  combination.  No  grammarian  would  think  of  arranging 
in  various  conjugations,  phrases  like  these  in  English,  *  1  love 
you,'   'I  love  him,'  *  I  love  it/  *  you  love  me,'  *you  love 
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'  ycu  love  them/  '  I  do  not  love  you/  k,c.  *  I  love  you  moch, 
here,  there,  always,'  &ic.  And  there  is  no  diiference 
between  these,  and  what  have  been  called  the  personal  forms 
in  our  Indian  languages,  exeepl  the  great  facility,  already 
explained,  with  which  the  latter  accommodate  themselves  to 
contractions.  We  have  some  formations  in  strict  analogy  with 
ihese  negative  coDJugations ;  as,  eanV,  rfon'i,  shan't^  &;c. 
And  if  these  personal  forms,  depending  upon  the  change  of 
the  actor  or  patient,  and  made  by  the  transposition  of  the 
pronoun  primitive  or  contracted,  are  entitled  to  die  considera- 
tion given  to  them,  the  conjugations  of  verbs  may  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  for  this  principle  of  intimate  union  exerts  its 
influence  tlirougli  the  whole  language.  Such  distinctions  would 
be  as  useless,  as  they  would  be  endless. 

The  process,  by  which  the  tinie  of  action  and  the  modal 
affections  are  indicated  in  the  Ciiippevva  is  sufficiently  uniform 
and  simple.  J^een  signifies  the  first  person,  *  1,'  keen^  the 
second  person,  '  thou,'  and  weeuj  the  third  person,  '  he  *  or 
*  she ' ;  neaioteindj  *we,^  excluding  the  person  addressed, 
keeomnd,  *  we,'  including  the  person  addressed,  kemimUj 
«ye  '  or  *  you,'  tveenowaUt  *  they.'  And  it  would  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  use  the  pronouns  thus  distinctly,  whenever 
they  are  placed  in  concord  with  a  verb.  But  custom  has 
changed  the  arrangement  and  almost  the  form  of  some  of 
these  pronouns,  as  it  has  required  in  English  the  substitution 
of  you  for  ihou.  The  pronouns  of  tlte  first  and  second 
person  singular  are  invariable  in  their  position,  and  admit  no 
other  change  in  their  form,  than  the  elision  of  some  of  their 
letters.  They  become  n  or  nee,  k  or  kee^  as  the  initial  sound 
of  the  next  word  is  open  or  close.  The  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  simple  affirmative  form  seems  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Indian  verb,  for  when  thus  used,  it  is  understood  to  assert 
something  respecting  a  third  person.  The  letter  o  is,  however, 
frequently  the  sign  of  this  pronoun,  but  whence  its  derivation, 
or  what  are  the  rules  of  its  application,  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  its  use  in- 
dicates the  presence,  as  its  omission  does  the  absence,  of  the 
person  spoken  of. 

The  peculiar  idiom  of  these  langunges  becomes  more 
apparent  in  the  application  of  these  pronouns  in  the  phiral 
number. 
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Kee  Maugeau  min, 
Nee  saugtau  min, 
Kee  laugeau-mf 
saugeau  wug, 


Wt  love  (inclusive.| 
ffe  love  (exclusive.) 
Ye  lot>e, 
The^  love. 


JVee  and  kee  are  respectively  *  I '  and  '  ihou,'  min  implies 
ihe  '  oUiers,*  and  wug  is  the  mark  of  plorality,  and  ihe  resolu- 
tion of  the  examples  will  give  us  *•  thou  lovesi  others,*  *•  I 
love  others,'  *  ihou  lovest  others,'  '  he  loves  more  than 
one.'  Or  in  other  words  '  I  and  the  others  love,'  *  you  and  j 
the  odiers  love,'  *  he  and  more  tlian  one  love*'  It  will  be 
perceived,  tliat  die  second  person  plural  atid  the  inclusive  form 
of  die  first  person  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
use  of  the  word  mi»,  or  its  initial  letter.  Sometimes  the 
whole  pronoun  is  employed,  and  tlie  nioDosyllable  wan  is  suf- 
fixed to  llie  verb  ;  but  as  ignorance  is  preferable  to  error,  and 
as  we  do  not  know  tiio  reason  or  extent  of  this  rule,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating  the  fact. 

As  an  example  of  die  various  modifications  by  which  the 
time  and  accidents  connected  with  affirmation  are  expressed 
in  the  Chippewa,  we  shall  take  the  verb  saugeau^  *  to  love  an 
animate  object,'  and  exhibit  die  process,  by  which  the  combi* 
oations  of  diought  and  expression  are  effected.  It  will  be 
seenj  that  die  verb  itself  is  destitute  of  all  inflection,  and 
aldiongh  we  cannot  trace  die  etymology  nor  define  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  auxiliary  words,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  they  are  the  remains  of  primitive  words  originally  baviog 
some  analogous  signification,  and  assuming  their  present  form 
from  that  tendency  to  contraction,  common  to  all  languages, 
and  above  all  to  these.  This  peculiar  feature  strongly  con- 
firms one  of  the  most  plausible  conjectures  of  the  ingenious 
Tooke,  where  he  contends,  that  mood,  tense,  number,  and 
person  are  no  parts  of  the  verb,  and  it  shows  the  inuuhty  of 
muldplying  the  conjugadons,  as  we  have  already  remarked. 


Nee, 

Ne, 

BtLUg, 

au, 

lave,                                             m 

a  connective.                               ^| 

an  animated  being.                      ^M 

Rm  Person. 

Mii.r.A.t,             j«.*  J  animated 
saugeau,           ^^J^'^, 

lovfdi  &c.         bun.* 
loved^                bun. 

Nee, 
JVwigee, 

/ 

Ihavt 

*  A  mark  of  paat  time, 
aoriat  of  the  past 


A  derivative  of  iau,  and  equivalent  to  our 
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ATfl-GAH, 

nhaU 

lave, 

^tin  6AI1 

GEE, 

i  shaU  hav€ 

lovtd. 

bun. 

AIn  OAB, 

Let  me 

hvt, 

beenuli,* 

JVTn  DAcr, 

Ifttay 

hve, 

Atn  DAU 

GEE, 

1  might 

love, 

JVt«  DAU 

GKE, 

I  ma^  havt 

hvtd. 

bun. 

Second  Pentuu 

m 

Kee, 

Tftou 

IWMt, 

4 

Kee  OEK, 

Thou 

l4>V€dst, 

JTee  GEEl 

Thou  had 

loved, 

bUHi 

Third  Pewon* 

m 

0, 

Htj    saugeau, 

or  saugeaw, 

hms^  &c. 

i 

O  G£X, 

O  OAH,  SlC^ 

The  aorist  of  the  past  is  formed  by  annexing  bun  to  the 
verb,  and  that  of  the  future  by  adding  gah  to  liie  pronoun. 
The  perfect  past  and  the  perfect  future  add  ges  to  the  pronoun 
and  uun  to  the  verb.  Kiskpin,  '  if,'  is  the  mark  of  the  condi- 
tional affirmation,  and  go^  added  to  tlie  verb,  forms  ilie  passive 
voice.  By  comparing  this  slight  analysis  with  the  conju- 
gation of  the  verb  taw,  this  part  of  the  syntax  of  tlie  language 
will  be  easily  understood. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  all  the  Chippewa  verbs 
can  be  thus  regularly  varied,  but  the  exceptions  which  take 

ijlace  may  be  considered  anomalies,  such  as  are  found  in  all 
anguages,  or  may  be  referred  to  some  unknown  principle  of 
concord,  which  future  investigation  may  probably  develope. 

In  the  regular  formation  of  these  verbs,  the  pronoun  pre- 
cedes, designating  the  person,  and  coalescing  with  the  mark  of 
past  or  future  lime  ;  the  root  of  ttje  verb  follows,  witli  the  sign 
of  the  class  attached,  which  is  in  fact  the  only  inseparable 
addition  made  to  it.  The  mark  of  the  aorist  or  of  the  definite 
time,  completes  the  new  combination.  The  inanimate  class 
resembles  the  other  in  all  respects,  except  that  toan  is  die 
terminating  active  mark  and  tgoan  the  passive. 

There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  the  formation  of 
the  present  participle  in  the  Chippewa  and  in  the  English^ 
both  suffix  ing  to  the  verb. 

Past.  Pretent  Piniciple 

fiaiigeau&ufi,  iaugeauifi^. 

pimmiga&un,  pimmoaiLi  ng*. 

nemee^n,  ncnitn^. 


4 

I 
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clature  of  the  objects  or  qyalities,  associated  in  combinatioOt: 
before  the  formation  and  applicaiJon  of  the  specific  term.  Tb©J 
comfort^  aod  in  fact  the  existence,  of  ibe  lodiaos  depend  so- 
essentially  ypon  a  few  of  the  fur-bearing  and  food-supplying 
animals,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  any  period  in  iheiT] 
history,  when  diey  had' not  some  dislinguisliing  appellation  foi 
these  co-tenants  of  the  forest.  They  could  not  look  around 
them,  without  seeing  a  buffalo,  a  deer,  a  bear,  or  some  olhi 
animal,  destined  for  their  subsistence  by  that  Providence,  which* 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb-  And  we  believe,  that  tliii 
peculiar  trail  is  a  strong  proof,  that  they  do  not  now  occupy^ 
the  country  in  which  their  language  was  formed  and  matured* 
In  ages  long  since  passed,  and  probably  in  odier  regions,  the 
animals  known  to  them  were  different  from  tliose  inhabiting 
lliis  part  of  the  world.  These  doubtless  received  names  from 
them,  as  wel!  as  liie  other  works  of  creation.  But  in  the  erratic- 
migrations  to  which  barbarous  tribes  are  exposed,  they  perhapt' 
reached  a  country,  whose  animal  kingdom  presented  new  fea- 
tures, and  in  applying  distinctive  appellatives  to  llie  objects 
thus  made  known  to  them,  they  would  naturally  consult  th& 
prominent  habits  of  the  animals  or  revert  to  their  own  former* 
associations,  and  thus  compound  terms,  conveying  the  new  idea#' 

We  shall  briefly  state  a  fe\¥  leading  principles,  which  regu- 
late the  construction  of  our  Indian  languages,  and  wliich  give! 
them  a  primitive  character,  among  the  various  modes  of  bu-] 
roan  speech. 

Their  original  words  are  probably  monosyllabic,  and 
compounds  have  been  formed,  as  circumstances  required  ne^ 
terms. 

Their  distinction  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature ;  their 
verbal  adjectives  and  substantives  ;  their  want  of  genders ;  theif 
tendency  to  combination  and  coalescence ;  the  absence  of  aO 
inflection  in  llieir  verbs,  to  designate  moods,  lime,  number, 
or  person ;  the  want  of  all  declensions  in  their  substantives  or 
adjectives;  the  paucity  of  connectives,  and  the  conseqtjent 
deficiency  in  precision ;  the  absence  of  auxiliary  verbs ;  the 
division  of  the  pronouns,  and  the  annexation  of  the  temporal 
marks,  partly  lo  them  and  partly  to  the  verbs,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  same  maj'ks  with  all  the  other  parts  of  speech  ;— 
tliese  prominent  characteristics  we  have  already  stated  and 
explained* 

The  order  of  arrangement  in  these  languages  is  invariablai 
and  necessarily  so  from  their  construction. 
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Definitives  are  little  used,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
definitive  article  is  at  all  known.*  The  numeral,  pazhik^  *oiie,* 
in  Chippewa,  has  been  considered  by  some  inquirers  as  an 
indefioiie  article ;  but  we  think  it  is  used  only  when  it  has 
relation  to  number  ;  as  one  man,  when  contradisting;uisiied  from 
cone,  or  more  than  one,  and  not  as  a  man,  generally. 

But  a  full  consideration  of  this  subject  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  limits  we  have  prescribed  ior  ourselves.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  give  a  general  view  of  some  of  ihe  cliarac- 
leristic  features  of  our  Indian  languages,  and  such  a  view  is  all 
we  are  able  to  offer,  and  perhaps  more  than  our  readers  are 
williDg  to  examine. 

■  Abt.  IV. — Hope  Leslie;  or  Early  Times  in  Majisarhmetts, 

■  By  the  Author  of  '  Redwood-'    2  vols.  12mo.    New  York. 

■  1827. 

I  We  hold  it  to  be  a  fortunate  tiling  for  any  country,  tliat  a 
portion  of  its  hterature  should  fall  into  die  hands  of  the  female 
sex ;  because  tlieir  influence,  in  any  walk  of  letters,  is  almost 
sure  to  be  powerful  and  good.  This  influence  appears  to  us 
to  be  so  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  so  important  in  its  action, 
that  we  venture  to  demand  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
remarks  upon  it,  however  unworthy  of  the  subject  our  exposi- 
tion may  be. 

To  speak  first  of  the  influence  of  female  literature  on  females 
themselves,  we  presume  that  the  mere  fact  of  tlie  existence  of 
such  a  literature  produces  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  mental 
character  of  those,  whom,  if  it  were  only  for  gallantry's  sake,  we 
must  call  tJie  best  part  of  our  race.  A  woman  feels  a  laudable 
pride  in  the  knowledge  tliat  a  sister  has  distinguished  herself  io 
an  intellectual  career ;  has  won  a  prize  in  the  competition  of 
mind  ;  has  vindicated  for  her  sex  that  equality  with  the  other, 
which  has  been  botli  doubted  and  denied.  Her  success  is  an 
argument  which  can  be  wielded  at  pleasure,  and  doubtless  with 

*  We  tnake  this  remsirk,  notwithgtaading  the  effect,  which  the 
letter  k  la  said,  on  page  3J*0,  to  have  upon  the  adjectives*  We  incline 
to  think,  that  the  translalion  there  ie  too  free  to  give  a  just  notion  of 
the  idiomatic  form  of  the  Ituiguage. 
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jUamre,  against  aD  who  would  undenate  femmiDe  cqiacitjr. 
And  h  is  somedm^  more  and  better  than  an  argmneou  It  is 
a  stimohn ;  acting  on  tfae  geoeroos  ambitioo  of  the  wbcde  sex ; 
prompting  all  to  an  exertion  of  their  highest  iJMUilties;  inducing 
a  general  disposition  to  read,  to  study,  to  think ;  malung  aome- 
thmg  desirabfe  beside  personal  attraction,  and  something  envia- 
ble, which  shall  last  longer,  and  be  more  attainable,  than  beantjr. 
The  oiijects  of  pursuit  will  be  exalted  and  refined.  The  ood- 
aciousness  of  power  will  produce  self-reqiect,  and  self-reflect 
will  lead  to  improvement. 

Nor  will  this  be  the  end.  Woman,  at  the  same  time  dnt 
she  is  thus  raised  in  her  own  estimation,  will  be  neceasariljr 
lifted  up  in  the  good  opinion  of  man.  He  will  acknowledge 
her  claims  on  his  respect,  for  the  sake  of  the  proois  she  las 
offered  of  her  spiritud  endowments ;  and  his  behavior  will  teH 
her  that  he  regards  her  neither  as  the  queen  nor  the  plaything 
of  an  hour,  but  as  the  real  companion  of  his  life.  Then  look 
at  the  happy  light  of  this  sentiment,  as  it  is  reflected  back  on 
the  man.  How  much  his  own  worth  is  mcreased,  by  the 
better  opinions  and  more  respectful  feelings  which  he  is  obliged 
to  entertain  towards  woman,  and  by  the  deportment  and  con- 
duct which  will  be  the  natural  result  of  those  opinions  and 
feelings.  How  much  more  esdmable,  useful,  enlightened,  he 
is  like  to  be  with  an  accomplished  fellow  creature,  than  with  a 
brainless  idol  in  his  house  and  in  his  bosom.  How  difierent  a 
being  must  man  be,  according  as  he  is  united  to  a  companion, 
or  tied  to  a  plaything. 

And  who  perceives  not  that  the  influence  of  woman,  thus 
stimulated  and  directed,  extends  yet  further,  and  acts  on  another 
generation ;  on  the  future  men  and  the  future  women  who  are 
now  infants  under  her  care  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  a 
mother  over  the  mind  of  her  ofispring ;  and  who  will  say,  that 
this  power  will  not  be  exerted  with  far  happier  prospects  and 
probable  consequences,  if  she  is  capable  of  becombg  the 
instructer,  than  if  she  is  only  the  nurse  of  her  child  ? 

If  we  have  reasoned  justly,  it  follows  that  the  successful 
literary  efibrts  of  a  few  females,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  raise 
the  whole  mass  of  human  intellect,  in  a  manner,  and  to  a  degree, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  accomplished,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  estimated  by  common  rules  of  calculation.  That  some^ 
bad  consequences  may  follow  a  sudden  taste  or  fashion  for 
literature,  is  neither  to  be  denied  nor  wondered  at.    That  two 
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or  three  femiiles  may  make  themselves  exceeditigly  troublesome 
lo  tlieir  acquaintance  Uy  the  aniioyins;  perseverance  of  ilieir 
high  discourse  at  all  times  and  tides ;  that  a  few  more  may 
prove  too  often  and  too  glaringly  how  little  good  iheir  reatling 
lias  done  ihem,  by  the  questions  they  ask  and  the  answers  iliey 
give;  and  tiiat  a  very  few  indeed  may  culpably  and  rninously 
neglect  their  domestic  duties  for  tlie  circulating  library  or  the 
gpc*so-quill,  are  matters  of  undoubted  fact  and  sad  experience ; 
but  in  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  their  importance  is  incon- 
siderable. They  are  hardly  wonh  an  estimation,  when  we  are 
weighing  the  quanltty  of  good  with  which  they  come  mixed  up^ 
the  unavoidable  refuse  and  dust.  Who  wiU  be  so  uncourteous 
and  illnalured  as  to  refuse  to  make  for  them  a  due  allowance  ? 
Who  so  perverse  as  to  prefer  a  stupid  and  stationary  ignorance 
without  these  evils,  lo  a  slate  of  diffused  cultivation  and  intelh- 
ffence  with  diera?  Will  any  one  foret^o  all  tlie  advantages 
which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  himself  and  society,  from  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  those  who  sustain  the  high  and 
responsible  relations  of  wives  and  mothers,  merely  through  the 
fear  of  a  little  pedantry  or  pretension  ?  And  is  pretension  con- 
fined to  one  sex  alone  ?  Are  there  no  male  pretenders  ?  Are  all 
the  smatterers  and  idlers  in  literature,  women?  Not  if  our  cars 
have  given  us  a  true  report  of  the  matter.  Listen  to  a  beau 
and  a  belle  discussing  one  of  Sir  Walier^s  novels,  or  mayhap 
some  graver  book  or  subject,  during  a  morning  call,  or  the 
pauses  of  a  cotillion  ;  and  you  will  find,  where  both  parties  are 
not  on  a  melancholy  equal ily,  that,  half  the  time  at  least,  the 
advantaice  in  judgment,  discrimination,  taste,  and  pertinent  re- 
mark, will  he  on  the  side  of  the  fair  one.  Throw  us  into 
promiscuous  society  anywhere,  and  for  an  hour's  literary  talk 
we  are  quite  willing  to  lake  our  chance  wiili  the  ladies.  The 
truth  is,  that  wherever  literature  is  at  all  in  vogue,  there  will  be 
literary  pretenders  and  literary'  nothings ;  but  the  gentlemen 
will  furnish  a  full  quota  of  both. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  character  of  female  litera- 
ture, but  only  of  its  existence  ;  for  its  existence  alone,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character  and  objects,  is  capable  of  exerting, 
and  does  exert,  all  tlio  influences  which  have  already  been 
noticed.  A  Carter  and  a  Dacier  may  exalt  the  whole  mental 
standard  of  the  sex  to  wliich  they  belong,  although  few  or 
none  of  tho??o  who  feel  the  honor  of  their  celebrity  may  be  able 
to  enter  into  their  studies,  and  examine. the  grotinds  of  their  rg 
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putation  as  classical  scholars.  It  is  CDOugh  that  their  mfflt  is 
allowed  and  respected  ;  enough  that  their  fame  is  diared  with 
their  sex,  that  emulation  is  kindled,  and  that  attention  is  direct- 
ed to  intellectual  acquisitions,  employments,  and  pleasures. 

But  when  the  impetus  has  been  given,  and  the  noble  pride 
of  mind  is  brought  into  action  ;  when  an  authoress  is  no  longer 
a  rarity,  and  many  a  titlepage  has  borne  a  female  name,  it 
will  then  appear,  that  female  literature  has  its  proper  walks ; 
that  it  is  peculiar  in  its  nature  and  distinct  m  its  influence ;  and 
k  will  appear,  too,  that  these  walks  are  exactly  those  in  uriuch 
the  greatest  moral  power  may  manifest  and  most  directly  exert 
itself.  Into  the  paths  of  abstruse  learning,  few  of  the  sex  wil 
bend  their  steps.  Their  situation,  habits,  and  fedings  lead 
them  not  there.  They  will  be  found  in  greener  and  more 
pleasant  places,  whither  their  own  inclinations  and  capabilities 
will  ifiosi  naturally  conduct  them,  and  where  their  enchant- 
ments will  exercise  the  most  potent  sway.  A  single  glance  at 
the  library  of  female  writers,  which,  by  the  way,  is  now  a 
large  as  well  as  a  respectable  one,  will  satisfy  us,  that  it  com- 
prises two  main  divisions ;  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  what 
is  called,  though  in  some  respects  improperly  and  unjusdy,  the 
lighter  kinds  of  literature.  Books  for  the  nursery  and  the 
school  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  station  on  one  side,  while  on 
the  other  we  shall  see  novels,  tales,  essays,  and  poetry.  And 
if  we  were  asked  to  point  out  those  descriptions  of  literature 
which  are  the  most  directly  and  extensively  active  on  the 
manners,  principles,  and  tastes,  mental  and  moral,  of  a  com- 
munity, we  think  that  these  are  precisely  the  kinds  which  we 
should  name. 

The  power  which  well  adapted  books  may  exert  on  the 
minds  of  children,  can  hardly  be  stated  in  extravagant  terms, 
and  will  be  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  great.  And  when  we 
consider  further,  that  early  impressions,  though  often  weaken- 
ed, are  seldom  entirely  erased ;  that  good  seed  on  good 
ground  affords  an  abundant  return  at  the  harvest  time ;  that 
*  the  child  is  father  of  the  man ; '  that  a  strong  direction  once 
given  is  long,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  always  retained ; 
and,  to  put  the  subject  in  one  other  point  of  view,  when  we 
consider  that  the  mollier's  influence,  which,  next  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Heaven  itself,  is  the  best  and  dearest  and  most  heav- 
enly, and  has  been  the  most  frequendy  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged  by  its  objects,   may  be  so  effectually  aided  in  its 
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operatioDS  by  the  hints  which  the  parent  receives,  and  tfic 
stores  of  auxiliary  instruction  and  enlertainmenl  which  are 
placed  at  her  disposal,  in  judicious  books  for  children,  we  shall 
regard  such  books  not  with  pleasure  alone,  but  with  respect ; 
we  shall  esteem  it  no  act  of  condescension  in  ourselves,  in  any 
one,  to  turn  over  their  pages;  we  shall  perceive  more  solid 
instruction,  more  beauty,  truth,  power,  in  many  a  liide  work 
stitched  up  in  colored  paper,  bearing  a  simple  wood  cut  on 
each  side,  and  thrown  about  the  nursery  with  as  much  freedom 
of  dissemination  as  the  most  ardent  republican  could  desire, 
ilian  in  many  a  proud  octavo,  redolent  of  Russia,  and  tenacious 
of  its  standing  on  sbelves  of  mahogany. 

Such  being  tbc  importance  of  juvenile  books,  who  are  the 
best  qualified  to  make  tliern  ?  and  who  do  make  them  ?  To 
the  first  question  we  answer.  Women*  '  They  are  ibe  best 
qualified  to  make  books  for  children,  who  are  most  in  tbe  com- 
pany of  children ;  who  have  almost  the  sole  care  of  children  ; 
whose  natural  sympatiiies  unite  tliern  most  closely  with  chil- 
dren, even  such  of  tliem  as  have  never  been  mothers  ihcm- 
selves;  who  best  know  the  minds,  die  wants,  the  hearts  of 
children  ;  and  whose  tenderness  and  gentleness  gracetblly  bend 
to  the  ignorance  of  children,  and  assimilate  most  easily  and 
happily  wnth  their  soft  and  confiding  natures.  The  child,  in 
its  earlier  years  especially,  has  no  guardian  like  woman,  no 
friend  like  woman,  and  can  dierefore  have  no  instructer  like 
woman- 

And,  when  we  come  to  answer  the  next  question,  Who 
have  really  devoted  their  best  talents  and  most  anxious  care  to 
Uie  education  of  children  ;  who  have  written  the  best  books 
for  and  about  children?  w^e  are  thankful  that  we  again  can  an- 
swer, Women.  Thirty  years  ago  {if  we  bad  been  in  existence 
then),  we  could  not  Imve  answered  thus.  We  should  have 
been  compelled  to  say,  There  are  no  books  for  children ; 
these  important  members  of  the  human  family  are  dcstimte  ; 
llijs  immensely  valuable,  and  infinitely  fertile  field  lies  neglected 
and  runs  to  waste ;  no  seed  has  been  sown  there  for  the  propi- 
Uous  skies  to  mature  ;  the  erain  has  yet  to  be  deposited  ;  tlic 
weeds  arc  yet  to  be  eradiciiwd;  both  man  and  woman  pass  it 
by,  and  lake  their  labor  to  other  places,  and  diink  not  of  re- 
deeming it,  nor  know^  that  by  care  and  culture  it  may  be  made 
to  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  fill  the  earth  with  its  fruits.  Tliis 
we  should  at  that  time  hav^  been  obliged  to  say.     But  now 
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we  can  saj,  that  those  whose  part  and  pnmnce  h  was  to  do 
this  work,  haye  done  it,  and  done  it  wdl.  We  can  point  to 
the  names  of  Barbauld  and  Edgeworth,  Taylor  and  Hofflaad, 
and  con6dent1y  ask,  where  there  are  worthier.  Mea  talk  of 
eras  in  literature.  The  era  of  the  two  first  named  of  tfaoK 
ladies,  the  era  of  the  *  Hymns  &»*  Children '  and  the  '  Parent's 
Assistant,'  was  a  golden  era,  pore  and  bri^it,  and  full  of 
riches,  and  deserving  of  a  rank  among  the  most  glorious  dates 
of  improvement.  Since  that  time  laborers  have  been  &8t 
coming  into  the  same  field,  and  have  worked  well ;  though  we 
must  still  say,  that  those  who  came  first  worked  best.  Our 
own  countrywomen  have  been  neither  tardy  in  advanciif  to 
this  delightful  task,  nor  inefficient  in  their  services.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  best  children's  books  which  we  have,  and  we 
have  many  which  are  excellent,  are  the  compositicxi  of 
females ;  and  if  we  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  do  so,  we  codd 
repeat  an  honorable,  and  by  no  means  a  scanty  list  of  the  names 
of  those  who  have  earned  something  better  than  mere  repu- 
tation, by  contributing  to  form  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
children.  Those  who  are  conscious  that  they  belong  to  die 
catalogue,  have  little  to  ask  of  fame,  and  certainly  nothing 
to  receive  from  it  half  so  valuable  as  that  which  they  already 
possess,  the  gratuJations  of  their  own  hearts. 

The  department  of  juvenile  literature,  then,  is  almost  entire- 
ly in  female  hands.  Long  may  it  remain  there  !  Long,  for 
the  interests  of  virtue,  and  the  improvement  of  our  kind,  may 
it  be  in  the  heart  of  woman  to  nurture  the  growth,  and  watch 
over  and  direct  the  early  puttings  forth  of  youthful  intellect  and 
feeling.  While  she  retains  the  office,  so  delightful  in  itself, 
and  so  grave  and  momentous  in  its  ends,  and  even  adds  to  its 
beautiful  dignity  by  the  graceful  and  effectual  manner  in  which 
she  has  hitherto  performed  its  duties,  she  inspires  us  with  an 
admiration  of  a  deeper,  and  more  lasting,  and,  we  must  also 
believe,  more  flattering  character,  than  was  the  most  glowing 
and  romantic  love  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  Talk  not  to  us  of 
chivalry,  unless  it  be  in  poetry,  and  with  the  usual  latitude  and 
license  of  poetiy.  In  truth,  and  in  prose,  the  most  refined 
devotion  of  knighthood  and  chivalry  is  no  more  to  be  com- 
pared, in  purity  and  elevation,  to  the  sentiments  which  female 
excellence  now  commands,  than  are  tliose  fair  ones  who  then 
presided  at  tlie  great  duels  which  we  read  of  under  the  poeti- 
cal name  of  tournaments,  and  who  by  their  presence   and 
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platrdhs  animated  the  legalized  and  coortly  slaughter  which 
was  ropng  aad  slruggliiig  beneath  them,  to  be  compared  to  the 
females  of  our  own  time,  who,  as  beautiful,  no  doubt,  and  ac- 
complished as  they,  6nd  it  Uieir  more  appropriate  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  sumulate  the  fresh  powers  of  childhood  to  the 
competitions  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  to  hold  out  die 
meed  of  approbation  to  die  exertions  of  innocent  and  ingenu- 
ous minds. 

To  pass  from  this  department  of  woman's  literary  labors  to 
the  other,  we  come  to  a  field,  which,  though  she  does  not  occu- 
py if  so  exclusively,  she  occupies  with  honor,  and  in  which 
she  has  done  much  good,  and  still  may  do  more.  It  is  a  field, 
too,  which,  in  common  with  the  former,  has  been  undervalued. 
We  sliall  not  sio|)  to  argue  w  iih  those  wlio  contend  that  novels, 
and  romances,  poems  and  plays,  should  not  be  read.  It  is 
enough  that  people  will  read  them  as  fast  as  they  are  written ; 
that  beyond  other  kinds  of  hterature,  ihey  are  widely  diffused, 
and  caught  up  with  an  unsatisfied  avidity*  In  one  sense,  if  in 
no  other,  they  are  truly  light ;  for,  like  those  seeds  to  which 
nature  has  given  wings,  they  lly  abroad  with  ihe  four  winds, 
rejoicing  in  their  buoyancy,  and  disseminatiTig  themselves 
through  ever}^  land.  This  liglitness  is  of  itself  a  vast  advan- 
tage, anil  tlie  true  inquiry  is,  not  whether  the  advantage  shall 
be  used,  for  ifiiit  we  cannot  help,  but  how  it  may  be  best  used. 
As  thisde  down,  and  nettle  seed  are  in  full  possession  of  it, 
we  ought  10  turn  our  allenlion  to  those  worthier  plants,  whose 
seeds  are  also  winged,  and  favor  their  culture,  and  encourage 
their  maturity.  The  interest,  the  natural,  irrepressible  interest, 
which  the  passions  of  men  will  always  take  in  lively  descrip- 
tions of  (lassion ;  the  absorbing  heed  which  their  affections 
will  render,  while  the  world  stands,  to  writings  which  address 
ami  excite  them,  should  be  turned  to  virtuous  ends  by  all 
those  who  lov^e  virtue,  to  useful  cuds  by  all  those  who  honor 
truth  ;  and  every  patriot  and  every  philanthropist,  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  country  or  his  kind,  should  rejoice  whenever  he 
sees  those,  who,  with  the  magic  wands  of  poesy  and  fiction 
and  ihe  potent  s|>ells  of  genius,  might  lead  the  spirits  of  men 
almost  whither  they  would,  and  who  yet  would  rather  snap 
their  wands  asunder,  and  abjure  their  spells  for  ever,  than 
wield  them  for  a  moment  in  league  widi  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness; who  would  rather  die,  than  lure  men,  by  any  charms 
of  theirs,  from  tlie  paths  of  uprightness  and  life* 
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The  purity  and  the  goodness  of  woman  have  here  done  their 
proper  work.  They  are  seen  and  felt  in  the  elegant  literature 
of  the  times.  They  have  greatly  contributed  to  chasten  the 
morals  of  literature,  and  establish  a  code  of  laws,  by  wUcb 
ofiences  against  decency  are  condemned  as  ofiences  against 
taste.  We  would  hazard  the  opinion,  that  to  their  absence  the 
prevailing  licentiousness  of  old  English  literature  is  in  some 
degree  to  be  ascribed.  There  were  no  female  authors  in  those 
days  when  ribaldry  was  deemed  essential  to  the  drama,  if  to 
no  other  species  of  writbg ;  and  when  a  novel  was  thought 
none  the  worse,  perhaps  all  the  better,  for  describing  scenes, 
^diich  we  trust  would  now  be  the  proscription  of  any  book 
whatever.  They  have  now  come  in,  following  the  conduct  of 
their  own  taste  and  peculiar  powers,  to  try  their  skill  in  pro- 
vidmg  the  intellectual  entertainment  of  society ;  and  a  chaster 
tone  of  public  sentiment  has  been,  in  part,  the  consequence 
of  the  trial.  We  would  not  give  an  unreasonable  share  in  the 
reformation  to  the  influence  of  female  literature ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  cooperation  of  that  with  other 
meliorating;  influences  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
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final  eflTect.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Why  should  not 
the  modesty  and  delicate  feeling  of  woman  refine  and  soften 
the  character  of  society  as  much  in  her  writings,  as  in  her 
manners  and  conversation  and  life  ? 

That  some  females  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  sex,  and  to 
have  prided  themselves  on  throwing  off"  their  peculiar  qualities, 
and  adopting  the  coarser  habits  of  men,  in  their  literary  per- 
formances, is  true.  But  such  cases  are  happily,  and  as  we 
think,  necessarily  rare.  The  masquerade  is  out  of  nature,  and 
gives  no  pleasure  to  those  whose  approbation  is  valuable.  It 
IS  like  the  occasional  adoption  of  masculine  attire  by  heroines 
of  the  stage.  All  may  not  be  disgusted  with  the  metamorphosed 
individual,  but  certainly  none  can  respect,  and  few  can  approve. 

If  there  is  a  poison  more  subtle,  more  deadly,  and,  alas, 
more  palatable  than  all  others,  it  is  the  poison  of  pas^on, 
which  is  communicated  far  and  wide  through  the  medium  of 
books  of  amusement.  If  there  is  a  medicine  more  healthful, 
pleasant,  and  precious  than  others,  it  is  the  antidote  of  virtuous 
principle  conveyed  through  the  same  medium,  acceptable  to 
all  tastes,  and  spreading  wherever  the  poison  had  spread. 
The  hand  of  woman  has  been  doing  its  proper  office  in  largely 
administering  the  healing  potion.      The  gentle  and  faithfiil 
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nurse  of  our  bodily  sicknesses  has  extended  her  care  to  our 
mental  ami  moral  coostltution,  assiduously  and  with  success. 
Both  services  belong  to  her,  and  m  both  capacities  she  is  at 
home.  She  cannot  be  talse  to  her  nature.  The  cause  of 
vinue  must  ahvays  find  in  her  an  advocate.  While  she  uses 
the  pen,  she  must  always  use  it  to  inculcate  the  graces  which 
she  loves,  and  in  which  she  herself  excels.  If  our  literature 
needs  a  preservative  against  the  deleterious  infusions  of  licen- 
tiousness and  folly,  we  look  confidently  to  her,  for  we  shall  fiud 
it  in  tlje  enthusiasm  of  lier  heart,  and  the  strength  of  her  good 
principles.  But  if  our  confidence  should  prove  to  be  misplaced; 
if  our  anticipations  should  be  disappointed ;  if  woman  should 
ever  turn  recreant  to  her  own  interest,  her  own  happiness,  her 
own  nature ;  if  she  too  should  begin  to  blot  the  fair  page  of 
letters  with  unseemliness,  and  make  the  mind  and  soul  instru- 
ments of  their  own  degradation ;  tlien,  though  we  are  not  apt 
to  despair  of  anything  tlrat  is  good,  then  we  sliould  eidier  give 
up  the  cause,  or  look  for  direct  inlerpositioo  froto  above,  for 
vain  would  be  die  lielp  of  man* 

These  are  our  sentiments  wnth  regard  to  what  we  have 
called  female  literature.  We  fear  not  for  their  trudj,  but  only 
that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  their  truth  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  The  oudioress  of  *  Hope  Leslie'  must  not 
accuse  us  of  neglecting  her  beautiful  book,  because  we  have 
not  yet  aOuded  to  it ;  for  our  remarks  were  suggested  by  it, 
and,  if  they  are  wortiiy,  *nay  be  applied  to  it,  and  to  the  rest 
of  her  writings.  She  has  been  a  laborer  in  both  of  the  depart- 
ments of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  in  both  she  has  merited, 
and  we  believe  received,  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  public* 

'  Hope  Leslie '  is  the  last  of  iliis  lady's  three  larger  works, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  the  best.  It  bears  the  hneamenls  of  the 
two  others,  so  far  as  to  entide  them  to  claim  a  family  resem- 
blance to  it  J  but  it  is  written  with  an  easier,  freer  spirit  than 
the  others  ;  its  chain  of  beauty  is  less  frequently  interrupted  ; 
it  contains  a  greater  number  of  prominent  characters ;  lis  style 
is  more  matured.  In  the  whole  three,  however,  there  is  the 
same  purity  and  delicacy  ;  the  same  generous,  lofty  sentiment; 
the  same  deep  and  solemn  breathings  of  rehgion  without  parade, 
and  of  piety  without  cant  or  censoriougncss ;  llie  same  love  of  the 
grand  and  the  lovely  in  nature*  together  with  the  same  power 
so  to  express  that  love  as  to  waken  it  up  ardently,  devotionally 
in  others ;  the  same  occastonal  touches  of  merry  wit  and  play- 
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ful  satire;  the  same  glowing;  fancy;  and,  spread  through  atll|^ 
and  regulatiog  all,  t!ie  same  good  sense,  leading  to  a  fi^hl  appre-  i 
bension  of  human  life  and  human  motives,  restraining  genius 
from  exiravagaocey  giving  an  air  of  reality  to  the  narrative,  and 
securing  our  constant  respect  for  tlie  narrator. 

There  is  a  natural  advantage,  if  %ve  may  use  such  a  phrase,] 
belonging  to  the  last  of  these  tales,  which,  if  the  two  forraerj 
had  been  equal  to  it  in  other  respects,  would  yet  have  clothed] 
it  with  an  interest  greatly  superior  to  theirs.     This  advantage! 
is  its  date;  the  tiroes  and  tlie  scenes  in  which  its  plot  is  laid.! 
At  the  same  time  that  there  is  greater  danger  incurred,  and! 
greater  care  and  skill  demanded  in  w  riting  an  historical  than  any 
other  kind  of  novel,  yet  when  the  care  and  llje  skill  have  been 
successful,  and  the  danger  obviously  and  confessedly  escaped, 
the  work  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  our  sympatiiies,  and  keepsJ 
a  more  tenacious  hold  on  our  memory,  than  a  work  of  mere] 
imagination  from  tlie  same  hand.     The  danger  is  in  caricatur- 
ing, or  feebly  representing  those  men  and  manners  of  which  J 
there  exist  true  portraits,  so  far  as  history  is  true,  in  the  publiel 
mind.     A  caricature,  or  a  weak,  stiff,  elialky  dehnealion  of  ari 
Caesar  or  an  Alfred,  a  Bonaparie  or  a  Washington,  is  intolen^^ 
ble.     We  cannot  pardon  tlie  stupid  mimicry.     But  let  them 
be  brought  out   into   hold,  masterly  relief,  authentic,  spirited| 
hving,  and   hrenihing,  and  we  confess  the  artist's  power,  lqr| 
giving  up  our  fainter  images  for  his,  which  we  iramediatey 
install  in  our  own  historical  galleries,  and  make  the  gems  i 
our  memory. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  many  an  orator  and  writer | 
of  our  couniry,  that  the  characters  of  our  first  settlers,  the] 
peculiar  features  of  their  age,  their  troubles,  their  struggles,! 
their  wars,  government,  manners,  opinions,  and  insdtutions,  aBj 
fresh  and  singular,  with   the  wild  scenes  amidst  which  they ' 
moved,  and   the  wild  men  by  wliom  tliey  were  surrounded, 
furnished   the  most  admirable  materials  for  literary  fabrics  of 
purely   national   manufacture,   and   original  patterns,  both    in 
poetry  and  prose.     WJuit  tliey  said  was  as  true  as  truth  itself. 
Neitiier  could  any  fault  he  found  with  the  recipes  which  they  , 
-kitidly  wrote  out;  for  diese  were  as  coiTecl  and  clearly  wordedl 
as  could  reasonably  be  desired.     But  the  diflicuky  was  to  fol- 
low them.    The  article  in  request  was  not  forthcoming.    A  feir| 
attempts  were  made,  and  one  or  two  of  ihcm  were  not  entir 
failures.    The  authoress  of  '  Hope  Leslie,'  and  hitherto  shej 
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alone,  has  been,  at  least  to  our  salisfaction,  completeljr  success- 
ful. She  has  had  the  industry  lo  sludy  the  t;arly  history  of 
New  England,  the  costume  and  carriage,  ihc  spirit  and  ttnnper 
of  the  settlers  and  ahoriginal  inhabitants,  and  the  laleiU  to 
combine  the  results  of  her  researches  with  the  embellishnients 
of  her  own  resources,  and  present  to  us  the  whole,  a  beautiful 
work,  to  verify  our  theories,  to  enhven  our  ancestral  attach- 
ments, to  delight,  instruct,  and  ini[)rove  us. 

The  book  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  so  gener- 
ally read,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  abstract  of  its  story. 
If  there  are  any  who  have  not  read  it,  we  advise  them  to  do  so 
at  once ;  and  in  order  to  excite  their  curiosity,  we  will  copy  a 
few  pages,  which,  on  a  second  rapid  perusal  of  the  work, 
seemed  to  us  to  be  fair  specimens  of  it. 

Very  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  story,  we  are  brought 
into  what  was  dien,  1630  or  thereabouts,  the  western  wilder- 
ness, if  indeed  one  part  of  the  country  was  more  of  a  wilderness 
than  another,  and  are  iotroduced  lo  the  family  of  Mv  Fletcher, 
a  friend  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  has  setded  near  the  infiuit 
village  of  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut  river.  During  the 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  family,  they  are  all,  widi  the  excep- 
tion of  his  son  Everell,  massacred  by  the  Indians;  a  scene 
which  the  authoress  describes  with  powerful  effect.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  hostile  party,  which  consists  of  the  chief  Mono- 
notto,  two  or  three  warriors,  his  son  and  daughter,  Oneco  and 
Magawisca,  who  had  for  some  time  been  inmates  of  the  Fletcher 
family,  with  the  prisoners,  Everell  Fletcher  and  Faidi  Leslie, 
the  sister  of  Hope,  the  following  scene  occurs, 

*  As  the  fugitives  emerged  from  the  narrow  defile,  a  new  scene 
opened  uj>on  ihem  :  a  scene  of  valley  and  hill,  river  and  meadow, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  whose  encircling  embrace  expressed 
protection  and  love  to  the  gentle  spirits  of  the  valley.  A  light  sum- 
mer !?hower  had  just  hdlen,  and  the  clouds,  **in  thousand  liveries 
dight/*  had  risen  from  the  western  horizon,  and  bun^r  their  rich 
draperies  about  llic  clear  sun.  The  horizontal  rays  passed  over 
the  valle)»  and  Ibished  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees,  tlie  sum- 
mits of  the  hills,  and  the  mountains,  with  a  flood  of  light,  whilst 
ffee  low  grounds  reposing  in  deep  shadow,  presented  ono  of 
4fe9e  striking  and   accidental  contrasts  in  nature^  that  a  painter 

lirould  have  selected  to  give  effect  to  his  art. 

•  The  gjcntlc  Uousatonic  wound  through  the  depths  of  the  val- 
ley, in  some  parts  contracted  lo  a  narrow  channeJ,  and  murmur- 
ing over  the  rocka  that  rippled  its  surface  ;  and  in  others,  spread- 
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ing  wide  its  clear  mirror,  and  lingering  like  a  lover  amidst  the 
vines,  trees,  and  flowers,  that  fringed  its  banks.  Thos  it  flows 
DOW — but  not  as  then  in  the  sylvan  freedom  of  nature,  when  no 
clattering  mills  and  bustling  factories  threw  their  prosaic  shadows 
over  the  silver  waters — when  not  even  a  bridge  spanned  their 
bosom — when  not  a  trace  of  man's  art  was  seen,  save  the  little 
bark  canoe  that  glided  over  them,  or  lay  idly  moored  along  the 
shore.  The  savage  was  rather  the  vassal,  than  the  master  of 
nature  ;  obeying  her  laws,  but  never  usurping  her  dominion.  He 
only  used  the  land  she  prepared,  and  cast  in  his  com  but  where 
she  seemed  to  invite  him  by  mellowing  and  upheaving  the  rich 
mould.  He  did  not  presume  to  hew  down  her  trees,  the  proud 
treat  of  her  uplands,  and  convert  them  into  '*  rnsset  lawns  and 
fallows  grey."  The  axman's  stroke,  that  music  to  the  settlors 
ear,  never  then  violated  the  peace  of  nature,  or  made  disc<»d  in 
her  music. 

*  Imagination  may  be  indulged  in  lingering  for  a  moment  in 
those  dusky  regions  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  rea- 
sonable, instructed  man  to  admire  or  regret  tribes  of  human 
beings,  who  lived  and  died,  leaving  scarcely  a  more  enduring 
memorial,  than  the  forsaken  nest  that  vanishes  before  one  win- 
ter's storms. 

*  But  to  return  to  our  wanderers.  They  had  entered  the  ex- 
panded vale,  by  following  the  windings  of  the  Housatonic  aroond 
a  hill,  conical  and  easy  of  ascent,  excepting  on  that  side  which 
overlooked  the  river,  where,  half-way  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit, rose  a  perpendicular  rock,  bearing  on  its  beetling  front  the 
age  of  centuries.  On  every  other  side,  the  hill  was  garlanded 
with  laurels,  now  in  full  and  profuse  bloom  ;  here  and  there  sur- 
mounted by  an  intervening  pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock,  whose 
seared  winter  foliage  was  fringed  with  the  bright  tender  sprouts 
of  spring.  We  believe  there  is  a  chord,  even  in  the  heart  of 
savage  man,  that  responds  to  the  voice  of  nature.  Certain  it  is, 
the  party  paused,  as  it  appeared  from  a  common  instinct,  at  a 
little  grassy  nook,  formed  by  the  curve  of  the  hill,  to  gaze  on  this 
singularly  beautiful  spot.  Evcrell  looked  on  the  smoke  that 
curled  from  the  huts  of  the  village,  embosomed  in  pine  trees,  on 
the  adjacent  plain.  The  scene,  to  him,  breathed  peace  and  hap- 
piness, and  gushing  thoughts  of  home  filled  his  eyes  with  tears. 
Oneco  plucked  clusters  of  laurels,  and  decked  his  little  favorite, 
and  the  old  chief  fixed  his  melancholy  eye  on  a  solitary  pine, 
scathed  and  blasted  by  tempests,  that  rooted  in  the  ground  where 
he  stood,  lifted  its  topmost  branches  to  the  bare  rock,  where  they 
seemed,  in  their  wild  desolation,  to  brave  the  elemental  fury  that 
had  stripped  them  of  beauty  and  life. 
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*  The  leafless  tree  was  truly,  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  of  Mona- 
notto,  a  fit  emblem  of  the  cliieftiiiri  of  a  ruined  tribe.  *'  See 
jou,  child/*  he  said,  addriissing  Magiivvii^ca,  **  those  unearthed 
roota  ?  the  tree  iriust  faJl — fieur  you  the  death-song  that  wads 
throuifh  those  blasted  branches  ?  *^ 

*  ''  Na/f  father,  hsten  not  to  the  sad  strain ;  it  is  but  the  spirit 
of  the  tree  mourning  over  its  decay ;  rather  turn  thine  ear  to  the 
glad  song  of  tliis  bright  stream,  ijnage  of  the  goad.  She  nour- 
ishes the  aged  trees,  and  cherishes  the  tender  flow  rets,  and  her 
song  is  ever  of  happiness,  till  she  reaches  the  great  sea — image 
of  our  eternity." 

*  ♦*  Speak  not  to  roe  of  happiness,  Magawisca ;  it  has  vanished 
with  the  smoke  of  our  homes.  I  tell  ye,  the  spirits  of  our  race 
are  gathered  about  this  blasted  tree*  Samosel  points  to  that  rock 
— that  aacrifice-rock.'*  His  keen  glance  turned  from  the  rock 
lo  Everell. 

'  Magawisca  understood  its  portentous  meaning,  and  she  clasp- 
ed her  hands  in  mute  and  agonizing  supplication.  He  answered 
to  the  silent  enlreaty,  "  It  is  in  vain — my  purpose  is  fixed,  and 
here  it  shall  be  accomplished.  Why  liast  lliou  linked  thy  heart, 
foolish  girl,  lo  this  English  Ijoy  1  1  have  sworn^  kneeling  on  the 
ashea  of  our  hut,  that  I  would  never  spare  a  son  of  our  enemy'3 
race.  The  lights  of  heaven  witnessed  my  vow,  and  think  you, 
that  now  this  l>oy  is  given  into  my  hands  lo  avenge  thy  brother, 
I  will  spare  him  for  thy  prayer  ?  No — though  thou  lookest  on 
me  with  thy  mother's  eye,  and  speakest  with  her  voice,  I  wdl  not 
break  my  vow.'* 

'  xMononotto  had  indeed  taken  a  final  and  fatal  resolution ;  and 
prompted,  as  he  fancied,  by  supernatural  intimations,  and,  per- 
haps, dreading  the  relentings  of  his  own  hearty  he  determined  on 
its  immediate  execution.  He  announced  his  decision  to  the 
Mohawks.  A  brief  and  animated  constiltation  followed,  during 
which  they  brandished  their  tomahawks,  and  cast  wild  and 
threatening  glances  at  Everell,  u  ho  at  once  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  these  menacing  looks  and  gestures.  He  turned  an 
appealling  glance  lo  Magawisca.  She  did  not  speak.  *'  Am  I 
to  die  now  T ''  he  asked  ;  she  turned  shuddering  from  him. 

*  Everell  had  expected  death  from  his  savage  captors,  but 
while  it  wtis  comparatively  distant,  he  thought  he  was  indifferent 
to  it,  or  rather,  he  believed  he  should  welcome  it  as  a  release 
from  the  horrible  recoiled  ion  of  tlie  massacre  at  Bethel,  which 
haunted  him  day  and  night.  But  now  that  his  fate  seemed  inev- 
itable, nature  was  appalled,  and  shrunk  from  it ;  and  the  impas- 
sive spirit,  tor  a  moment,  endured  a  pang  that  there  cannot  be 
in  any  **  corpVaJ  sutferajice."  The  avenues  of  sense  were  closed, 
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M&gawisea*9  claim,  bade  him  *'  God  speed  !  "     To  all  it  seeme 
that  his  deliverance  bad  been  achieved  by  miraculous  aid.    Ail— 1 
the  dullest  and  coldest,  paid  involuntary  homage  to  the  heroic 
girl,  as  if  she  were  a  supL^rior  being,  guided  and  upheld  bj  super- 1 
iiatural  power.'*  pp,  154-157, 

Tliis  escape  is  ahnosl  loo  wonderful,  but  it  is  countenanced  ] 
by  the  best  aullioniy  in  numberless  instances,  and  also  by  a] 
few  such  marvellous  occurrences  in  the  history  of  real  life* 
Magawisca,  we  must  say  a  word  of  her,  is  one  of  those  crea-j 
lions  of  genius  of  which  il  is  hard  to  speak  one's  impressions  | 
in  adequate  terms,  and  therefore  we  shall  say  of  her  only  a' 
word.     Some  have  questioned  her  verisimilitude  as  an  Indian. 
They  assert  that  she  is  too  noble,  too  delicate,  too  spiritual  for  | 
in  Indian,     This  we  are  disposed  to  deny.     That  there  vfie^j 
ever  many  Magawiscas,  we  indeed  doubt  ourselves,  and  there*] 
fore  we  would  not  propose  her  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  ladiaa  [ 
cliaracler;  but  that  the  best  features  of  her  character  have  had! 
a  real  existence  in  savage  life,  that  she  is  a  possible  Indian,  we  ' 
ha%^e  no  doubt  whatever ;  and  this  is  all  which  is  claimed  for 
her  in  ilie  truly  modest  preface  of  our  authoress.     Possible  or 
impossible,  she  is  a  glorious  creature,  and  even  if  she  had  no*] 
right  to  her  creation,  wc  welcromo  her  to  our  heart  of  hearts. 

Sir  Philip  Gardiner  we  detest »  We  are  sorry  tiiat  the  writer 
meddled  widi  a  rascal  of  exactly  his  grain.  Nevertheless,  if] 
he  is  necessary  to  the  apprehension,  imprisonment,  and  trial 
of  Magawisca,  we  cannot  spare  even  hlni ;  though  we  should 
still  think  that  Rosa  might  be  left  out  with  advantage*  A  part 
of  this  trial  scene  we  will  here  insert,  as  our  last  extract* 

*The  governor  replied »  with  a  severe  gravity^  ominous  to  the 
knight,  **  thttt  tbc  circumstances  he  had  alluded  to  certainly 
rec|uired  explanation ;  if  tlmt  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  they 
would  demand  a  public  iuvestigatiotL  In  the  mean  time^  he 
abould  suspend  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  who,  though  the  decision 
of  her  case  might  not  wholly  depend  on  the  establishment  of  Sir 
Philip's  testimony t  was  yet,  at  present,  materially  affected  by  it." 

*  "  He  expressed  a  deep  rei^rct  at  the  interruption  that  had 
occurred,  as  it  must  lead/*  he  said,  "to  the  suspension  of  the 
justice  to  he  manifested  cither  in  the  acquittal  or  condemnation 
of  the  prisoner.  Some  of  the  magistrates  beinf^  called  away  from 
town  on  the  next  morning,  he  found  himself  compclied  to  adjourn 
the  silling  of  llie  court  till  one  month  from  the  present  date," 

*  "  Then,"  said  Magawisca,  for  the  first  time  speaking  with  a 
tone  of  impatience,  ''  thea,  X  pray  you,  send  ma  to  de:ub  noW'  ^ 
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Anything  is  better  than  wearing  throogh  anotlier  moon  in  mj 
prisonhouse,  think  in  t^,''  she  »dded,  and  cast  down  her  eyelids, 
heavy  with  tears,  "thinking  of  that  old  man — my  father.  1  pray 
thoct"  she  continued,  bending  !ow  her  head,  ^'  1  pray  thee  now  to 
set  my  spirit  free.  Wait  not  tor  his  testimony*' — she  pointed  to 
Sir  Phihp^ — *•  as  well  may  ye  expect  the  ^reen  herb  to  spring  up  ia 
your  trodden  streets,  as  the  breath  of  truth  to  come  from  his  Mm 
lips'  Do  you  wait  for  him  to  prove  that  I  am  your  enemy  1  Take 
my  own  word,  I  am  your  enemy;  the  sunbenm  and  the  shadow 
cannot  mingle.  The  white  man  comelh — the  Indian  vunishetli. 
Can  we  grasp  m  friendship  the  hand  raif^ed  to  strike  us  !  Nay— 
and  it  matters  not  whether  we  fall  by  the  temj^esl  tli^t  lays  the 
forest  low,  or  are  cut  down  alone  by  the  stroke  of  the  axe.  I 
would  have  tlianked  you  for  life  and  liberty  ;  for  Mo uon otto's  sake 
I  would  have  thanked  yon ;  but  if  ye  send  me  back  to  that  dun- 
geon— the  grave  of  the  living,  teeling,  tlnnking  soul,  where  the 
BUn  never  shitietht  where  the  stars  never  ri^e  nor  sel»  where  the 
free  breath  of  heaven  never  enters,  where  all  is  darkness  without 
and  within  " — she  pressed  her  hand  on  her  breast — "  ye  will  even 
now  condemn  me  to  death,  but  death  more  slow  and  terrible  than 
your  most  suffering  captive  ever  endured  from  Indian  fires  and 
knives."  She  paused — passed  unresisted  without  the  little  railing 
that  encompassed  her,  mounted  the  steps  of  the  platform*  and 
advancing  to  the  feet  of  tlie  governor,  threw  back  her  mantle, 
and  knelt  before  him*  Her  mutilated  person,  unveiled  by  this 
action,  appealed  to  the  senses  of  the  spectators-  Everell  involun- 
tarily closed  his  eyes,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  lost  indeed  in 
the  murmurs  of  the  crowd*  She  spoke,  and  all  again  were  as 
hushed  as  death.  "  Thou  didst  promise,''  she  said,  addressing 
herself  to  Governor  Winlhrop,  "  to  my  dying  mother,  thou  didst 
promise,  kindness  to  her  children.  In  her  name,  I  demand  of 
thee  death  or  liberty.'* 

'Everell  sprang  forward,  nnd  clasping  hii  hands  exclaimed, 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  liberty  1 " 

'  The  feeling  was  contagious,  and  every  voice,  save  her  judges, 
Bhouted»  "  Liberty  ! — liberty !  grant  the  prisoner  liberty ! " 

*  The  governor  rose,  waved  his  hand  to  command  silence,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  his  voice  failed  him  ;  his  heart  was 
touched  with  the  general  emotion,  and  he  was  fain  to  turn  away 
to  hide  tears  more  becoming  to  the  man,  than  the  magistrate. 

'  The  same  gentleman  who,  throughout  the  trial,  had  been 
most  forward  to  speak,  now  rose ;  a  nmn  of  metal  to  resist  any 
fire.  "  Are  ye  all  fools  and  mad ! "  he  cried  j  "  ye  that  are 
gathered  here  together,  thai  hke  the  men  of  old,  ye  shout,  *  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  I  *  For  whom  would  you  stop  the  course 
of  justice  1  for  one  who  is  charged  before  you,  with  having  visited 
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every  tribe  on  the  shores  and  in  the  forests,  to  quicken  the  savages 
to  dialxilical  revenge  1 — lor  one  who  Horns  the  faith  once  delivered] 
to  the  saints,  to  your  very  faces  ! — for  one  who  hath  entered  inKii 
an  open  league  and  confederacy  with  Satan  against  you  I — for  on©  I 
who,  ajs  ye  have  have  testimony  within  yourselves,  in  that  her  I 
looks  and  words  do  so  prevail  over  your  judg-merits,  is  presently  f 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind  ! — I  caU  upon  I 
you,  my  brethren,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  associates,  "%ndl 
most  especially  on  you.  Governor  Winthrop,  to  put  a  sudden  end] 
to  this  confusion  by  the  formal  adjournment  of  our  court" 

*  The  governor  bowed  his  assent,     **  Rise,  Magawnsca,"  ho  | 
said,  in  a  voice  of  gentle  authority,  *'  I  may  not  grant  thy  prayer? 
but  what  I  can  do  in  remembrance  of  my  solemn  promise  to  tli|J 
dying  mother,  without  leaving  undone  higher  duty,  I  will  do." 

'"And  what  fnortal  can  do,  I  will  do,"  said  Everell,  whisper- 
ing the  words  into  Magawisca's  ear  as  she  rose.  The  cloud  of 
despondency  that  had  settled  over  her  fine  face,  for  an  instantl 
vanished,  and  she  said  aloud  ;  *^  Everell  Fletcher,  my  dungeon^ 
will  not  he,  as  I  said,  quite  dark,  for  thither  I  bear  the  memory | 
of  thy  kindness."  '     pp.  198— 20L 

Hope  Leslie,  the  white  heroine  of  the  work,  is  a  finelj 
drawn  character,  full  of  enthusiasm,  affection,  irulb,  and  ye 
sparkling  with  gaiety  and  wit.  Her  friend  and  rival — yes,  bodi] 
friend  and  rival — Esther  Downing,  is  lovely  too,  in  her  wayij 
which,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  those  times,  was  rather  ai 
precise  one,  and  her  loveliness  is  as  dis;tinct  from  Hope's  as] 
possible.  Magawisca  too  is  another  friend  and  rival,  as  we] 
before  hinted.  Here  are  tliree  ladies,  who  seem  to  love  and] 
admire  each  other  as  much  as  they  do  Everell  Fletcher ;  whO|1 
by  the  way,  excellent  as  he  is,  hardly  deserves  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  honor.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  greater  improbabdity J 
than  tlic  character  of  the  Indian  heroine  ?  We  are  afraid  lol 
leave  the  decision  of  the  question  to  our  authoress,  who,  if  tliei 
truth  must  be  told,  appears  to  entertain  a  decided  partiality  for] 
her  own  sex.  Nor  can  we  blame  ber  for  iu  We  are  io  no  j 
liunior,  indeed,  to  find  fault  with  her  at  all,  or  for  anything.  ^ 
We  only  hope,  tliat  as  we  have  been  tardy  in  noticing  the  l^s 
production  of  her  pen,  another  will  very  soon  be  ready  for  our] 
inspection.  We  pray  her  to  go  on,  in  the  path  in  which  shel 
must  excel,  and  lias  excelled,  and  which  she  ought  conse-l 
quently  to  make  her  peculiar  one.  We  pray  her  to  go  on,  inj 
the  name  of  her  friends,  for  the  pubHc's  sake,  and  for  ihel 
honor  of  our  youthful  literature. 
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Art.  V, — ^1,  Comideratwns  of  the  Claims  and  Conduct  of  the 
United  States^  respecting  tfieir  JSforihemtcrn  Boundary^ 
and  of  the  f^alue  of  the  BritUh  Colojiies  in  JVorth  Amtrica, 
London.  1820,  [Republished  jo  ifje  British  Provinces. 
1827.] 
2.  Letters  on  the  Boundary  Line.  By  Vebax,  [Published 
ia  *  The  St  John's  City  Gazette.'     1827.] 

It  has  been  the  fata  of  the  country  formerly  called  by  the 
French  *^cadia,  and  by  the  English  JSfova  Scotia^  to  bo  the 
subject  of  national  controversy  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
last  two  hundred  years.  The  controversy  has  sonielimes  in- 
volved the  claim  lo  the  whole  country ,  and  at  other  times  only 
a  question  of  boundary.  The  English  claimed  the  country 
by  virtue  of  the  discovery  made  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
sailing  in  the  employ  of  the  king  of  England  j  France,  by  the 
right  of  prior  possession.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
the  country  by  the  French,  namely,  a  temporary  settlement  in 
a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  Schoodick  river,  tlien  called  St 
Croivf  m  1604,  and  a  permanent  one  in  the  following  year  at 
Port  Koyal,  now  Jltuiapolts.  The  French  claimed  not  only 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  territory  now  called 
JVe«"  Brunnmcky  but  all  iliat  part  of  Maine  wliicii  lies  east  of 
the  Penobscot,  and  during  some  part  of  the  time,  even  to  the 
Kennebeck.  They  made  settleraents  in  various  parts  of  this 
extensive  country.  The  Englisli  colonists  steadily  denied  iheir 
right,  and  repeatedly  invaded  and  took  forcible  possession  of 
their  settlements.  These  were  twice  restored  to  the  French 
hy  treaty,  namely,  by  the  treaty  of  St  Germain  in  1632,  and 
by  that  of  Breda  in  lOGT. 

King  James  the  First,  in  the  year  1621,  made  a  grant  of  the 
country,  by  the  name  of  Mora  Scotia^  to  Sir  William  Alexan- 
der. The  charter  to  Alexander  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  first 
establishing  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony  upon  the  river 
St  Croix,  and  a  hne  running  due  north  from  its  source  to  the 
water  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  words  of  the  charter  are, 
*  Ad  fluvium  vulgo  Sanct^  Crucis  appellatum,  et  ad  scalurigi- 
nera  remotissimam  sive  fontem  ex  occidental!  parte  ejustlem, 
qui  se  primnm  pra^dicto  fluvio  iniraiscet ;  unde  per  imagina- 
riam  directam  linen  m,  qua;  pergere  per  terram  seu  currere 
versus  septentrioncm  concipielur,  ad  proximatn  navium  sta- 
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tionem,  in  fluvimn,  vel  soflturiginem  in  oiagno  flurio  de  Canad 
»ese  exoneranlem,*  &c.     This  description  is  substantially 
same  with  llial  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  this  country,  exc 

>  that  \i  is  limited  to  the  most  remote  source  of  ilie  St  Cro 
,  coming  from  the  west,  and   extends  to  the  water  of  the 

►  Lawrence. 

Sir  William  Alexander  afterwards  ceded  all  bis  right 
Nova  Scotia  to  a  French  gentleman,  whose  son  and  heir  cede 
it  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  the  promise  of  a  siun  of  monejf 
which  never  was  paid. 

By  the    charter   of  the    Province   of  Massachusetts   Baf 

*  granted  by  Willium  aiul  Mary,  in  the  year   1691,  both  Ma 
and  Nova  Scotia  were  made  a  part  of  that  prorince,     Th 
French  settlements  had  been  a  short  time  before  cooque 
by  the  troops  of  Massachusetts,  but  a  magistrate   being 

,  from  Boston,  after  the  reception  of  tiie  charter,  to  take  up 
himself  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  lie  found  the  Frenc 
flag  hoisted,  and  all  attempts  to  get  possession  of  the  count] 
for  several  years  proved  unsuccessful.  The  treaty  of  Ry 
wick  left  tlie  French  in  possession,  and  it  was  not  ur 
year  1710  tliat  it  was  conquered  by  a  strong  EngUsbl 
colonial  force.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  ' 
of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  within  its  ancient  limits,  was  cede 
to  Great  Britain*     After  this  cession.  Nova  Scotia  became  ; 

'independent  colony,  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ma 
ehusetts    Bay.     Maine,  however,  extending   east    to   the 
Croix,  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  province  of  MassachusetW 
Bay,  under  tlie  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  until  the  Revoh 
tion.     A  question  arose  between  England  and  France,  whic 
was  elaborately  discussed  by  commissioners  of  tlie  two  crown 
on  a  pretension  of  the  latter,  that  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  i 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  embraced  only  a  part  of  thi 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia-     The  English  commissioners  main 
lained,  that  the  ceded  territory  extended  to  the  Penobsco^l 
The  war  of  1756  put  an  end  to  this  discussion,  and  the  peaci 

which  followed,  in  1763,  placed  Great  Britain  in  undispute^ 
possession,  not  only  of  Acadia,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Eoj 
lish  claim,  but  of  Canada.     Here  therefore  ended  all  coot 
versy  between  the  two  crowns  on  the  subject. 

On  tlie  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  a  partition  of  territory  between  those  states,  and 
the  provinces  remaining  to  tlie  crown  of  Great  Britain,  be-j 
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came  necessary.  This  partition  was  made  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  to  conform  to  the  hmjts  which  previously  existed  be- 
tween the  several  provinces,  namely,  by  a  line  running  along 
ihe  middle  of  the  river  St  Croix  to  itis  source,  and  from  iliis 
source  in  a  direction  due  north  to  the  soulbeasterly  boundary 
of  Canada,  and  thence  along  die  higlilands  forming  the  boun- 
dary of  Canada  to  the  source  of  die  Connecdcut  river* 
Under  this  part  of  the  treaty,  three  qnestions  have  arisen  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these 
questions  was,  which  of  the  three  branches  of  the  St  Croix 
river  was  intended  by  the  treaty.  This  was  determined,  in 
1798,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  commissioners  under  the 
treaty  of  1794,  by  adopting  the  extreme  northern  source  of 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Schoodic  river,  as  the  source  of 
the  St  Croix  ;  and  a  monument  was  tliere  established  as  the 
point  from  wlncli  the  due  north  hoe  should  run.  This  decision 
was  in  conformity  whh  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by 
the  governments  on  each  side,  and  a])pears  otherwise  to  have 
bee  J  founded  on  very  just  principles.  Botli  parties  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  decision.  The  second  question  involved  the 
right  of  the  respective  parties  to  certain  islands  in  the  bay,  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  This  also  has  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  by  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

The  third  question  is,  where  are  the  highlands  situated,  at 
which  the  line,  running  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St 
Croix,  shall  terminate.  This  question  is  now  in  discussion 
between  the  two  governments,  and  it  forms  die  subject  of  the 
tracts,  the  titles  of  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
We  think  it  will  appear,  in  die  sequel  of  these  remarks,  that 
this  question  is  attended  with  less  real  difficulty  and  doubt, 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  language  of  the  treaty  is  so 
clear,  and  it  coidbnns  so  precisely  widi  the  known  limits  of 
tlie  several  colonies,  long  before  the  treaty  was  made,  that  it  is 
surprising  the  quesdon  has  ever  been  raised,  and  much  more 
that  it  has  been  persisted  in,  with  such  contklence,  by  diose 
who  represent  the  British  government.  We  see  not  how  it  is 
possible,  widiout  abandoning  bodi  the  manifest  import  of  the 
language  of  the  treaty,  and  the  clearly  defined  limits  of  the 
tlu'ce  contiguous  provinces,  for  twenty  years  before  the  date  of 
ihe  treaty,  to  adopt  any  otiier  construction,  than  that  tlie  Jtnu, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  source  of  die  St  Croix,  shall  ruu  due 
noith,  until  it  crosses  the  river  St  John,  and  reaches  the  liigh- 
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lartcls  which  divide  tiie  waters  running  info  die  river  or  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  from  those  which  run  into  the  St  John,  and 
JthroLJi^h  it  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  ihe  Ailanlic  ocean* 

Before  slating  the  grounds  on  whicli  wc  rely  in  support  of 
[this  position,  we  will  ciuote,  from  llie  first  of  tlie  tracts  named 
jahove,  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  a  difierent  constructii 
lof  the  ireaty- 

'  The  spirit  and  intenlion  of  the  treaty  of  1783  secna  clearl] 
[to  have   been*   to   estabhsh,  between  the   two  countries,  in  tl ' 
I  quarter,  what  is  termed   an  nrcijinius  houndarv,  such   a  line 
fueparation  as  should  gi%'e  to  neither  party  the  advantages  for  \ 
[tack,  but  serve  mutually  for  the  defence  of  both,  or  especially 
[that  whose  dominions  were  the  most  likely  to  be  invaded.    A 
I|j3gly,   having  first  recorded   their   regard    "  for  the  recipi 
Pmd vantages  and  mutual  conveniences  to  both  nations/'  and  i 
f design  **  to  settle   the   boundary  upon  such  principles  of  libera 
^equity   and   reciprocity,   that   partial  advantages,  those   seeds  ol 
r discord,  being  exchuled,  such  a  lieneficial  and  satisfactory  inter- 
^course   between  the  two  countries   maybe  established,  as  may 
^promote   and  secure   to  both   perpftual   peace/*  they  proceed  to 
^  delineate  llie  only  landmarks,  and  to  Jay  down  the  only  principle^l 
[whichj  in   this  quarter,  could   answer  such  ends^   namely^  that 
*  thmn  of  hi^hianth  irhicft  ahotffd  divuit  the  heads  of  rwtrs^  whose 
tmouihs  and  courses  trcre  mtfun  (hi  actual  provinces  of  the  rtspec- 
elaimantit.     Thus  the   party  posf^essing  the  mouth  of  any 
am,  would  possess  alto  its  %vlmle  course  to  the  fountain  bead*, 
f  This  was  obviously  the  most  equitable  adjustment,  and  the 
^atural    boundary.     The  entire  course   of  the    Penobscot,   ihct^ 
Lennebec,   and  other  rivers,  Howiug  into   the   Atlantic   ocean, 
^  would    be   thus  secured  to   the   United   States  and   a  rcciproeatj 
I  advanlafje  afforded  to  us  in  the  possession  of  the  Chaudiere,  and 
I  other   Sitfcams,  that  discharge  their  waters  within  our  territories. 
r  Between   two  nations  no  separation  is  so  distinct,  no  l»arrier  so 
>  elfectual,  as  a  mounlainuus  frontier  ;    and  as  rivers,  in  new  coun- 
I  tries,  are  the  great   highways   of  nature,  and  almost  the   only 
means  of  commumication   and  transport,  any  other  division  must 
jive  to  one  party  a  moi?t  unequal   advantage  for  invasion  in  war, 

1  to  both,  continual  disputes  in  trade  and  navigation  in  th^ 
!  of  peace.  The  line  of  separation  was  therefore  to  be  drawii 
^**from  the  northwest  angli!  of  Novn  Scotia,  that  is^  the  angle 
^ formed  by  a  due  north  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Saint 
I- Croix  to  TRE  nic;n  laxos,  cdong  (he  said  ht^h  iftnds^  dividing 
^waters  that  fall  into  ihe  Atlantic  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
f  fiver  Saint  Lawrence,  to  the  northwestern  head  of  the  Connecti- 
'  cut  river/'     Now  as  no  part  of  the  British   possessions,  in  this 
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quarter  (tlieir  western  boundary  being  the  Saint  Croix)  touched 
the  Atlantic,  nor  of  the  American,  the  Saint  Lawrence^  the  prin- 
cipal end  and  object  of  the  trealy  evidently  was,  to  give  them  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  thai  flowed  to  the  oeeaa  into  and  throughaut 
their  territory,  and  tis,  of  those  thfit  flawed  ifiio  and  through  onrs. 
Indeed,  the  description  in  the  treaty  coupted  with  ttiis  fuel  just 
stated  must  be  coDsidered  as  quite  synonymous  with  tliis  inter- 
prelatiou.' 

*  In  exploring  this  boundary,  the  American  government  seems 
to  have  assumed  the  principle,  that  if  no  such  high  lands  existed, 
or  existed  where  they  would  not  be  intersected  by  the  north 
line,  or  intersected,  would  not  divide  rivers  agreeably  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  treaty,  they  were  then  to  go  up  to  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  fix  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  on  tbe  very  shore  of 
that  river,  Accordiugiy  they  pass  over  a  high  and  extensive 
range  of  elevated  land,  which,  compared  with  the  other  heights 
and  features  of  the  whole  tract,  would  readily  be  called  and  re- 
cognised as  the  wiGH  la.vds,  but  which  ihey  deny  to  be  the  high 
lANDS  in  (he  treat t/,  because  though  these  would  indeed  divide 
the  heads  of  rivers,  and  give  them  the  course  and  source  of  all 
that  flow  into  and  through  the  United  Statf3s,  and  us  of  all  ihat 
flow  into  and  t!irough  our  territories,  yet  if  the  streams  on  this 
side  empty  into  the  Atlantic*  those  on  the  other  do  not  join  the 
St  Lawrence.  They  pass  on,  therefore,  and  meet  the  St  John. 
And  here  it  should  be  recalled  to  mind,  that  neither  their  minis- 
ters in  negotiating  the  treaty,  nor  tlieir  agents  under  the  first 
commission,  had  ever  dreamed  of  extending  the  most  extravagant 
of  their  pretensions  beyond  the  right  bank  of  this  river,  which 
they  wished  to  be  accepted  as  the  real  St  Croixj  but  which,  in 
each  instance,  was  resisted  by  us,  and  finally  relinquished  by 
them*  Indeed,  both  the  language  and  the  [jrinciple  of  the  treaty, 
are  conckjsive  evidence,  that  its  negotiators  could  never  have 
entertained  the  intention,  nor  conceived  the  possibility,  of  touch- 
ing, or  intersecting  this  river ;  or  else  in  describing  a  boundary, 
which  was  evidently  to  pursue  the  great  natural  fand-rnarks  of 
the  country,  they  had  never,  not  only  neglected  so  important  a 
feature,  Imt  adopted  a  principle  of  separating  heads  of  rivera, 
utterly  inapplicable  to  tlie  tract  to  be  divided.  Now,  however, 
the  Americans  have  the  courage  to  pass  the  stream,  and  on  the 
left  bank  push  on  their  north  tine.  Having  intersected  the  St 
John*s,  leaving  the  lower  half  to  us,  and  the  upper  to  themselves, 
they  proceed  in  their  course  to  intersect  its  numerous  branches, 
the  lower  parts  of  which  are  to  be  theirs,  and  the  upper  for  us. 
They  pass  on,  over  a  beautiful  and  well  wooded  country,  of  gen- 
tle hills  and  valleys,  till,  instead  of  streams  running  westerly  to 
the  St  John,  they  meet  witit  waters  that  flow  easterly  to  the  Bay 
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of  Cfaalears,  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  These  they 
intersect,  taking  the  source  and  upper  part  to  themselres,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  their  course  to  us.  They  pass  on,  and  wheo 
a  few  miles  more  would  have  carried  them  into  the  Gulf,  or  river 
of  St  Lawrence,  by  whatever  name  the  arm  of  the  sea  at  thai 
pmnt  is  to  be  called,  and  they  meet  a  stream  flowing  into  it,  thej 
have  the  conscience  to  stop.  And  here  is  the  northwest  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  if  there  chance  to  be  a  hill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, these  are  the  high  lands.  Here  they  turn  upon  their  heel, 
and  follow  these  high  lands  down  to  the  southwest  and  south, 
dividing,  ^r5^,  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
from  those  that  empty  into  a  part  of  the  Gulf,  called  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  both  within  our  Territories ;  nexty  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  from  those  that  flow  into  the  St 
John  both  within,  or  falling  into  our  acknowledged  territories! 
keeping  often  in  sight  of,  and  never  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  very  bank  of  the  former  stream ;  until,  at  last,  to  get  roond 
the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  they  must  turn  almost  to  the  sootb- 
east,  and,  making  a  considerable  bend,  join  the  high  lands  upon 
which  both  parties  are  agreed.' 

Before  proceeding  farther,  and  without  relying  implicitly  on 
this  statement  of  what  the  treaty  was  intended  to  &e,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  see  what  it  is.  By  the  second  article  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace,  of  1783,  it  is  stipulated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  all  disputes  tliat  might  arise  on  the  subject 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  that  ^  the  following 
are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries,  namely,  from  the  nortliwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  namely,  diat  angle,  which  is  formed  by 
a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St  Croix  river  to 
the  highlands;  along  the  said  highlands  which  divide  those 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  northwestern- 
most  head  of  Connecticut  river,  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  that  river,'  he.  and  '  east,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  river  St  Croix,  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  to  its  source,  and  from  its  source,  directly  north,  to  the 
aforesaid  highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  river  St  Law- 
rence,' &c. 

The  first  object  of  inquiry  will  be  to  ascertain  where  is  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  designated  as  the  starting 
point,  from  which  to  trace  the  line  of  boundarj'.  To  deter- 
mhie  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  northern  boun- 
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dary  line  of  Nova  Scolia,  or  die  Ime  which  at  the  date  of  ihe 
treaty,  divided  Nova  Scotiii  from  Canada,  Was  this  line  at 
the  highlands  nortli  of  tlie  St  John,  or  did  it  run  from  Mars 
Hiit  across  the  St  John  ?     Tliis  question  is  easily  answered. 

When  Canada  was  a  French  provincCj  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  bounded  on  the  southeast  hy  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  so  h  is  laid  down  in  most  of  ihe  Frejich  maps  of  lliat 
period.  But  some  of  the  commissions  to  the  gavernors  there 
extended  llieir  jurisdiction,  to  a  distance  of  ten  leagues  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  river.  But  after  ihe  cession  of  iJiis  pro- 
vince to  GrcEil  Britain,  by  die  peace  of  1763,  the  king  issued 
his  proclamation  of  October  sevenUi,  declaring,  that  with  the 
advice  of  the  pri^y  council,  lie  had  granted  letters  patent,  un- 
der die  great  seal,  to  erect  four  distinct  governments,  wii!iin 
ibe  ceded  territories.  The  Cnsi  of  these  was  the  government 
of  Quebec,  die  boundary  of  whicli^  on  the  south  and  east,  is 
described  in  the  proclamauon  in  tlie  following  words,  namely, 

*  from  whence  die  said  line,  crossing  die  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  lake  Champlain  in  foriy-five  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
passes  along  the  high  lands,  which  divide  the  rivers  diat  empty 
themselves  into  the  said  river  St  Lawrence,  from  those  wfiich 
fall  into  the  sea  ;  and  also  along  die  north  coast  of  the  baye 
des  Chaleurs,  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to 
Cape  Rosieres,*  &:c. 

In  conformity  ^ith  the  line  of  boundary  thus  established  for 
ibe  province  of  Quebec,  the  royal  commission,  granted  about 
the  same  time,  to  Montague  Wilmot,  Esq.,  appointing  him 
captain-general  and  governor-in-cliief  over  die  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  thus  describes  the  limits  of  that  province,  namely  ; 

*  To  the  northward,  our  said  province  shall  be  bounded  by  tiie 
southern  boundary  of  our  province  of  Quebec,  as  far  as  the 
western  extremity  of  ihe  Bay  des  Chaleurs;  to  the  eastward, 
hy  the  said  bay,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,'  Sic. ;  *  and  to  the 
westward,  although  our  said  province  hath  anciently  extended, 
and  doth  of  riglit  extend,  as  far  as  the  river  Pentagonet,  or 
Penobscot,  it  shall  be  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Sable  across  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  die  mouth  of 
the  river  St  Croix,  by  the  said  river  to  its  source,  and  by  a  hne 
drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  our 
colony  of  CJuebec* 

Eleven  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1774,  the  celebrated  act 
ofPyliamept  was  passed,  '  for  making  more  effectual  provision 
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for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  in   North 
America-'     The  first  section  of  this  act  establishes  tlie  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of  Quebec,  dtfiering  in  some  particulars  ] 
from  the  description  in  die  proclamation  of  1763.     The  pari 
relating  to  ilie  present  queslion,  is  described  in  the  following  I 
words,  namely,  *  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  from  the  i 
bay  of  Chaleorsj  along  the  highlands  which  divide  llie  rivers  | 
that  emipty  themselves  into  tlie  river  St  Lawrence  from  those  ! 
which  tall  into  the  sea,  to  a  point  in   forty-five  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  river  Connecticut,' 
&tc.     By  the  second  section  of  the  same  act,  it  is  provided, 
*that  notliing  herein  contained  relative  to  the  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  shall  in  any  wise  affect  the  boimdaries  of 
any  olher  colony/ 

Such  was  the  boundary  line,  as  established  by  an  order  of  ! 
council,  promulgated  by  the  king's  proclamation,  and  confirmed 
hy  an  act  of  Parliament,  between  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Such  was  the  line,  which  remained  without 
alteration  to  the  dale  of  the  peace  of  17S3,  and  we  may  add 
witliout  alteration  to  tlie  present  day,  and  which,  as  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  necessarily  formed  one 
of  tlie  sides  of  the  angle  described  in  the  treaty,  as  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,— llie  starling  point  of  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  southern  boundary  of  tlie 
province  of  Quebec,  as  clearly  defined  twenty  years  before 
the  dale  of  the  treaty,  perfectly  well  known  at  the  time,  and 
adopted  in  the  treaty  in  almost  the  language  of  the  proclama- 
tion, and  of  the  act  of  Parhament,  as  the  hue  of  boundary 
between  that  province  and  the  United  States,  in  one  particular 
the  treaty  is  more  precise  than  either  of  tlie  odaer  documents. 
The  act  of  Parliament  describes  ihe  line  as  proceeding  from 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  along  the  highlands  to  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  treaty  is  more 
specific,  and  says,  along  the  highlands  *  to  tlie  norwestemmost 
head  of  Connecticut  river,  thence  down  along  the  middle  of 
that  river  to  the  forty -fifth  degree  of  north  latitude/ 

There  may  be  still  a  question  admitting  of  some  doubt,  as 
to  the  precise  point  at  which  the  soiuhern  limit  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  fron*  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  shall  strike  the  high- 
lands, whether  it  shall  be  at  the  nearest  point,  or  whetlier  it 
shall  follow  some  stream  from  the  head  of  the  hay,  to^its  source 
in  the  liiglilands.     We  are  not  informed  whetlier  tliis  quesuoo* 
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as  respects  the  boundarj^  between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
has  ever  been  settled.  The  best  maps  of  these  two  provinces 
place  the  boundary  upon  the  river  Ristigoiiche,  which  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs*  The  same  princijiles  which 
should  sellle  the  queslion  as  between  those  two  governments, 
should  also  settle  it  in  reference  to  the  angle  at  which  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  begins.  The  variation  between 
any  two  constructions  of  this  question  would  be  of  very  litUe 
moment,  as  the  territory,  between  llie  different  lines  that  might 
be  adopted,  would  be  smaii  in  extent,  and  of  very  little  value. 
On  one  construction,  the  angle  would  be  placed  at  the  high- 
lands north  of  die  sources  of  the  Ilistigouche  river ;  on  another, 
it  would  be  at  one  of  these  sources ;  and  on  a  tliird,  it  would 
be  at  the  highlands  between  the  Ristigouche  and  the  streams 
running  into  the  St  John.  This  is  the  only  extent  of  any 
question  of  real  doubt,  arising  out  of  this  part  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  right  involved  in  it  is  so  trivia!,  that  neidier  government 
could  think  of  making  it  a  subject  of  serious  controversy. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be,  as  to  the  precise  delineation, 
which  should  be  given  to  the  boundary  line  between  Lower 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  descriptions  of  it  in  the 
proclamation  of  1763 — in  the  commission  to  the  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia — in  the  Quebec  act — and  in  the  treaty,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  diat  tliis  line  was  not  intended  to  cross 
tlie  river  St  John  ;  and  that  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
of  New  Brunswick  since  the  division  of  the  province,  have 
uniformly  possessed  a  jurisdiction  extending  farther  north,  than 
the  point  at  which  the  St  John  crosses  tlie  due  nordi  line,  from 
the  source  of  the  St  Croix*  It  is  therefore  in  the  highlands 
north  of  the  St  John  that  the  norUieast  angle,  described  in  the 
trenty,  is  to  be  sought^ 

Tfiese  highlands  arc  thus  described  in  die  'Topo^rn pineal 
Description  of  the  Province  of  Ijower  Canada,'  published  in 
1815,  by  Colonel  Bouchette,  surveyor-general  of  the  province, 
a  w^ork  of  great  value,  and  of  very  hi^h  authority.  *  From  the 
high  banks  opposite  the  city  [Quebec],  the  land  rises  in  a 
gradual  ascent  for  a  distance  of  probably  ten  leagues  towards  llie 
first  range  of  mountains;  pursuing  then  a  northeasterly  course, 
this  chain  ends  upon  the  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  River 
du  Loup.'  '  Beyond  diis  range,  at  about  fifty  miles^  distance, 
is  the  ridge  generally  denominated  the  Land's  Height*  dividing 
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tbe  waten  dm  U  wm  die  Si  Lftwreooe  finom  ibote  tabog  a 
dbecfioo  lowds  die  Adaalic  ocean,  aod  akxig  whose  i 
is  supposed  to  roo  the  faocmdafy  lioe  between  the  lenritories  i 
Gi«at  BriteiQ  aod  tbc  Uniied  Scales  of  America.     This  cbaial 

takes  a  oordi^aierly  course^  and  teiminates  near  Cape  Rosiarf^ 
io  the  Golf  of  St  Lawrence.' 

This  we  believe  to  be  ao  accurate  descriptioa  of  the  high*  \ 
lands,  which  form  the  bouodaiy  between  the  terrrtories  of  tbej 
two  natioos.  No  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion  oo  the  I 
subject^  as  far  as  the  public  has  been  informed,  ever  doubiedyj 
until  the  publication  of  the  work  from  which  this  descripcioii  f 
taken,  that  aloog  these  highlands  the  dividing  line  was  to  be  1 
drawn,  whenever  it  should  be  deBnitively  settled.  But  in  a  siib*  | 
sequent  part  of  the  same  work,  tlie  autiior  advances  the  opinioo, 
that  tlie  treaty  ought  to  be  understood  as  describing  such  al 
boundary  as  will  include  the  whole  course  of  the  St  John,  and  I 
its  branches  within  the  British  territory.  From  this  intimation 
probably  has  risen  the  claim,  which  has  been  asserted  with  much  I 
confidence  and  warmth  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  and  I 
which  has  been  maintained  by  the  British  government,  in  the] 
negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  the  line.  It  is  in  the  follow-  j 
iDg  words,  that  Colonel  Bouchette  brings  forward  this  claim. 

*  From  the  Connecucut  river  the  height  of  land,  on  which  1 
the  boundary  is  supposed  to  pass,  runs  to  the  northeast,  audi 
divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence  from  tbosaf 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic;  and  which  height,  after  running  some  j 
distance  upon  that  course,  sends  oflT  a  branch  to  the  eastward,  t 
that  separates  the  heads  of  the  streams  falling  into  Lake  Timis*^ 
couata  and  river  St  John,  and  by  that  channel  into  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  from  those  that  descend  in  a  more  direct  course  to  the] 
Atlantic.    The  main  ridge  continuing  its  nortlieasterly  direction,  | 
is    intersected   by  an   imaemary  line,  prolonged   in  a  course 
aslronomicaliy  due  north,  from  the  head  of  tlie  river  St  Croix, 
and  which  ridge  is  supposed   to  be  tlie  boundary  between 
Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  at  least  such  appears  j 
to  be  the  way  in  which  the  treaty  of  1783  is  construed  by  the] 
American  government;  but  which  ought,  more  fairly,  to  be' 
understood  as  foUoivs,  namely,  that  the  astronomical  line  run- 
ning north  from  the  St  Croix  should  extend  only  to  tlie  first  or 
easterly  ridge,  and  thence  run  westerly,  along  the  crest  of  the 
said  ridge,  to  the  Connecticut ;  tliereby  equitably  dividing  the 
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wtiteTS  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  from  those  that  enipty  into 
the  Atlantic  within  the  h'mits  of  the  United  States;  and  those 
that  have  their  estuaries  within  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick.'     p.  2S1. 

The  autlior  of  the  work  here  quoted  does  not  undertake  to 
say  precisely  where  the  highlands  here  described  meet  the  line 
running  nortli  from  the  source  of  die  St  Criox.  But  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  no  highlands  branching  eastward,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  St  John,  extend  to  die  bay  of 
Chaleurs,  as  described  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  in  the 
Quebec  act  of  1774  ;  and  that  they  consequently  cannot  form 
one  side  of  tlie  angle  described  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  The 
nature  of  this  claim  is  more  clearly  stated  in  the  following 
paragraph,  from  die  essays  of  *  Verax,' 

'  Before  proceeding  farther,  I  will  state  what  I  understand  to 
be  ihe  Briiish  claim^  with  regard  to  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia.  This  claim  places  the  angle  at  the  point  in  the  line  nm- 
6ing  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix,  which  meets  the 
highlands  at  or  near  3l/irs  lilH;  and  according  to  this  claim,  the 
luigle  is  formed  by  a  line  running  from  the  north  western  most  head 
of  Connecticut  river,  the  second  station  in  the  botindary,  along 
the  highlands  which  divide  the  river  Chatidiere  and  its  severed 
branches,  this  being  a  river  falling  into  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
from  the  rivers  Androscoggin^  Kennebec,  and  Penobscot  \  thia 
line  being  continued  along  the  highlands  in  that  quarter  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  all  the  branches  of  the  Androscoggin, 
Kennebec,  and  Penobscot,  to  the  southward  of  the  line,  and 
within  the  United  States,  until  it  meets  the  line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix,  at  or  near  Mars  Hill.  The 
point  in  the  due  north  line  thus  claimed  on  our  part  as  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia^  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  source 
of  the  St  Croix,  and  about  the  same  distance  within  or  to  the 
southward  of  the  place  where  this  line  is  in  its  prolongation  made 
to  cross  the  river  St  John/ 

It  can  hardly  he  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  angle  here 
described,  so  far  from  being  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  described  in  the  treaty,  is  no  angle  whatci'-er  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  an  an^le  on  the  American  side  of  the  line.  To 
form  an  angle  of  Nova  Scolia,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prolong 
the  highland  line,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side.  To  this  there  are 
two  obstacles,  the  first,  that  there  are  no  highlands  extending 
westerly  or  nortiuvesterly  from  Mars  Hill,  and  the  secojid,  that 
if  tliere  were  any  such  highlands,  tlicy  would  not  constitute  tlie 
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porthem  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  (now  New  Brunswick)^  I 
vould  divide  it  into  two  parts.     It  will  not  be  denied, 
[lere  have  long  been  settlements  under  the  jurisdiciioo  of  NeH 
[Brunswick,  along  the  whole  course  of  the   St  John,  la  ttM 
ICirand  Fatis,  forty  miles  north  of  this  pretended  angle ; 
I  that  the  province  has  been  uniformly  considered  as  exiendin 
I  still  farther  north,  to  the  highlands  which  we  have  before  indi^ 
J  Gated)  or  to  the  river  Risti^ouche,  rising  in  those  highland^ 
Imnd  flowing  easterly  into  tlie  bay  of  Chaleurs.    Even  the  setde 
^ments  higher  up  on  tlie  St  John,  wiiliiri  the  territory  claime 
by  us,  and  on  the  Madawaska  river,  are  claimed  by  the  gover 
men  I  of  New  Brunswick,  as  coming  within  that  province,  and 
io  they  are  represented  in  Bonner's  map  of  Nova  Scotia,  pub 
flisiied  in  1820.     It  is  by  virtue  of  tliat  jurisdiction,  acquiri 
not  by  any  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  pronnce  since  i 
Wate  of  the  treaty,  but  exercised  under  powers  similar  to  the 
kgranted  previous  to  that  dale,  that  Baker  was  lately  arreste 
[)o  the  Madawaska  river,  and  carried  to  Fredericton  for  iria 
j  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  laws  of  New  Brunswick.     Ye 
kaccordiiig  to  this  writer,  the  northwest  angle  of  New^  Brunswick 
»!s  at  Mars  Hill,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  southeast  of  tlie  place 
^wlicre  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  New  Brunswick  was  con 

lilted,  and  according  to  his  own  hypodiesis  the  only  angle 
[descnhed  at  Mars  Hill  is  on  the  American  side. 

After  so  fatal  an  objection  to  the  designation  of  the  point! 
vhere,  according  to  the  treaty,  the  boundary  lijie  is  to  begin,! 
it  may  seem  superfluous  to  examine  this  assumption  farther,^ 
But  we  proceed  to  consider  the  reasons  assigned  by  *  Verax,*^ 
in  support  of  this  singular  paradox.    He  says,  that  '  the  partiesi 
agree  in  considering  the  Androscoggin,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  * 
Penobscot,  as  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  consequently  as  rivers  intended  by  J 
the  treaty  to  be  divided  by  the  line  of  boundary  along  the  high- 
lands, from  the  rivers  falling  into  the  river  St  Lawrence.'    W©l 
admit  with  him  diat  the  parties  agree  in  considering  the  riverfl 
here  named,  as  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  not  as  th»l 
principal  rivers  intended  by  the  words  of  the  treaty.     Nor  ardj 
these  rivers  divided,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  its  course,  i 
the  line  of  highlands  described  by  *  Verax,'  from  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  St  Lawrence ;  but  iwo  thirds  of  this  line,  runs 
between  the  rivers  named  by  him  and  the  St  John,  which,  i 
instead  of  running  into  tlie  river  or  bay  of  Si  Lawrence,  falls ' 
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into  the  Bay  of  Funtly,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  at  a  point  but  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  open  ocean.  Although  he  can  overlook  this  objection  to 
the  line  assumed  by  him,  he  considers  it  a  conclusive  obJeclioEi 
10  a  line  running  between  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  and 
those  of  the  St  John,  that  tlie  latter  river  dot?s  not  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  To  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  map,  and 
observe  not  only  how  natural,  but  how  near  to  literal  accuracy 
it  is,  to  class  the  S<  John  with  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec, 
as  rivers  running;  into  the  Atlantic,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Chau there,  and  otiier  streams  running  into  the  St  Lawrence, 
this  objection  must  appear  extremely  frivolous.  The  Bay  of 
Fundy  is  a  small  arm  of  the  Ailanlic  ocean,  and  die  St  John 
may  with  the  same  propriet}'  he  said  to  run  into  the  ocean,  in 
distinction  from  those  rivers  which  run  into  the  St  Lawrence, 
as  the  Delaware,  Potomac,  or  Connecticut  rivers  to  run  Into 
the  Atlantic,  since  each  of  these  rivers  actually  terminates  in  a 
bay  or  sound,  having  a  particular  appellation,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ocean.  What  makes  the  objection  more  frivolous  is, 
that  the  alternative  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  avoid  it»  is  to 
adopt  such  a  line  as  refjuires  us  to  consider  this  same  river  St 
John,  as  running  into  the  St  Lawrence ;  for  otherwise  the  line 
does  not  divide  these  two  classes  of  rivers,  as  required  by  the 
treaty. 

The  next  reason  given  In  favor  of  a  line,  beginning  at  a  point 
far  dlderenl  from  that  described  by  the  treaty,  antl  dividing  the 
sources  of  different  classes  of  rivers  from  those  described,  is, 
that  *it  is  the  manifest  intention  of  the  treaty,  in  this  part  of  the 
boundary  along  the  highlands,  to  divide  rivers  at  their  sources, 
and  lliereby  to  leave  each  power,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
rivers  em|iaying  within  its  own  territory.'  So  far  from  admitting 
it  to  be  manifest  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
treaty,  it  appears  to  os  manifest  that  this  was  not  their  intention* 
Had  it  been  their  intention  they  would  have  so  expressed  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  it  was  their  intention  to  divide 
the  territory  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  divided  betw^een 
tlie  colonies,  and  tlrat  this  intention  was  carried  into  execution, 
by  copying  almost  literally  the  language  of  previous  acts  of  the 
crown,  by  which  tiiese  provinces  had  been  constituted.  In 
establishing  the  province  of  Quebec,  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the 
■  crown  of  Great  Britain,  to  divide  it  from  the  Atlantic  provinces 
I     of  Nova  Scotia  aod  Maine,  by  ttie  highlands,  and  by  die  boua- 
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dary  Ime  to  <  divide  the  rivers  by  their  sources.'  But  it  was 
also  the  pleasure  of  the  crowD,  in  establishing  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  divide  it  from  Maine,  by  an  astronomical  lioe 
running  due  north  fi-om  the  source  of  the  St  Croix,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  framers  of  the  treaty  to  adopt  the  same  boun- 
dary. It  cannot  be  pretended,  that  at  the  date  of  the  cooi^ 
mission  to  Montague  Wilmot,  in  1763,  to  be  governor  of  Nora 
Scotia,  or  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  in  1783,  it  was  supposed 
by  any  one,  that  a  line  running  north  from  the  St  Croix  would 
divide  the  rivers  by  their  sources. 

It  was  proved  before  the  commission,  for  determinbg  which 
branch  ot  the  St  Croix  was  intended  by  the  treaty,  that  the 
commissioners  who  framed  that  treaty,  had  before  them  Sx 
then*  government,  Mitchell's  Map  of  the  British  and  French 
Dominions  of  North  America.  This  map  was  published  in 
1755.  The  course  of  the  St  Croix  is  not  veiy  accurately  laid 
down  upon  it,  and  but  one  branch  of  that  river  b  exhibited. 
The  St  John,  however,  is  more  correctly  drawn.  The  fine . 
dividing  Nova  Scotia  from  Maine,  drawn  on  this  map  doe 
north  Irom  the  St  Croix  to  the  highlands,  mtersects  the  Si 
John,  nearly  in  the  same  point  as  on  the  maps  of  the  present 
day.  The  head  waters  of  that  river  are  so  clearly  represented 
by  this  map  as  within  the  limits  of  New  England,  that  a  part 
of  the  name  extends  across  the  river,  towards  the  northeast 
In  the  large  map  drawn  by  Jefierys,  prefixed  to  the  memorials 
of  the  English  and  French  commissioners,  on  the  question  of 
the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  published  in  1755,  the 
course  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  St  John  and  its  branchesi  b 
laid  down  with  nearly  the  same  accuracy  as  on  the  maps  of 
the  present  day.  A  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of 
the  St  Croix,  would  leave  about  half  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  all  its  upper  branches,  on  the  New  England  side  of  the 
line.  On  this  map,  as  well  as  on  Mitchell's,  both  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  England  are  represented  as  extending  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  both  maps  having  been  published  previous  to  the 
cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  before 
the  highlands  were  established  as  the  boundary. 

In  the  particulars  above  described,  all  the  maps  published 
for  thirty  years  before  the  treaty,  which  could  be  regarded  aa 
any  authority,  agree  so  far  at  least  as  to  show  that  the  line 
running  due  nortli  from  the  St  Croix,  to  a  point  where  the 
waters  run  into  the  St  Lawrence,  must  cross  the  St  John,  and 
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leave  all  its  head  waters  on  the  western  side.  Indeed  the 
geography  of  ibe  interior  of  that  country  was  nearly  as  well 
known,  and  as  accurately  delineated  on  the  maps,  as  at  the 
pfesent  time.  No  person,  therefore,  with  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography  of  tlie  country,  or  with  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  maps  in  common  use 
at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  especially  with  MitcbelFs  map  before 
bim,  if  it  had  been  Ins  intention  to  describe  a  boundary  line, 
that  should  '  leave  each  power  the  whole  extent  of  the  rivers 
emptying  witlun  its  own  territory/  could  have  made  use  of  the 
language  to  be  found  in  the  treaty  ;  for  this  language  manifestly 
expresses  a  different  intention.  This  intention  was,  that  the 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  should  continue  to  pos- 
sess ilie  same  limits,  which  had  been  described  for  tbera 
twenty  years  before-  If  any  further  proof  of  this  is  necessary, 
we  will  refer  to  several  maps,  with  which  every  reader  at  that 
day,  conversant  witli  the  geography  of  the  country,  must  have 
been  familiar.  In  1776,  a  large  sheet  map  of  *  the  province 
of  Quebec,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  1763,'  was  pub- 
lished by  Sayer  and  Bennett,  London.  On  this  map  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  accurately 
laid  down,  along  the  ridge  of  mountains  before  described, 
from  tlie  head  of  the  Coooecticut  river,  running  north  of  the 
sources  of  the  St  John,  to  tlie  head  of  the  Ristigouche,  and 
following  that  river,  to  the  bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  representa- 
tion of  die  course  of  die  St  John,  on  this  map,  is  nearly 
correct.  A  map,  in  four  sheets,  of  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  divided  according  to  the  treaty  of  1763,  purport- 
ing to  be  corrected  from  the  original  materials  of  Governor 
Pownall,  was  also  published  by  Sayer  and  Bennett  in  1777. 
Upon  this  map  the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  is  accu- 
rately marked,  running  north  from  the  St  Croix,  and  crossing 
the  St  John  in  the  proper  point.  In  Jeffery^s  *  History  of  die 
French  Dominions  in  North  America,'  published  in  London  in 
1761,  is  the  same  map,  before  described  as  attached  to  the 
memorials  of  the  commissioners,  and  also  a  map  of  North 
America  from  a  French  map  of  D'  Anvdle*  On  this  last  the 
western  boundary  line  of  Nova  Scotia  is  marked,  along  the  St 
Croix,  and  from  the  source  of  that  river  due  nortli,  crossing 
the  St  John,  to  the  St  fjawrcnce*  We  miglit  describe  several 
other  maps,  published  before  the  treaty,  which  agree  in  iJiese 
features,  hut  as  we  find  none  that  do  not  agree,  it  would  be  a 
superfluous  labor  to  cite  more. 
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i  of  the  Sf  John.    The  tm  nmmg  mrtb  from 
r  of  the  Si  Croiz  pasem  tipo  rnws,  brmcbes  of  the  1 

^ JohOy  the  Mfdmraekeag  sod  the  Pres^e  lafe,  besides 
^  bdfare  reacfang  Mus  UjIL    The  Ibe  ia  iaet  i 
ii»ig  iMfllMUHeriff  iolf»  the  St  John,  withb 
t  lirofn  the  monument,  at  the  acmrce  or  the  St  Croix. 
I  foe  ronat  dhride  the  w^len  of  tbe  St  Joho  from  those 

flhe  Peoobacot,  it  roust  depart  to  a  souihw^terly  directioii  1 

i  die  momimeiit  ilsel£r  that  k,  from  tbe  southwest,  instead  of  1 

I  Borthweat  angle  of  Nova  Scocia*     One  of  the  branches  of 
St  John,  which   b   crossed    hj  tbe   Dorthem    line   near  tb 

^  fnoatifiieot,  has  its  sources  in  a  southwesterly  direction  bon 
tbe  momiment,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  source  of  the  I 
Croix. 

Another  reason  gi^en  tn  favor  of  the  assumption,  that 
highlands  intended  by  the  treat)'  are  to  be  found  at  Mars  HiB 
Is  that  the  land  at  thb  point  is  literally  higher  than  the  ridg 
between  the  St  John  and  tlie  St  Lawrence^    This  argumea 

^ would  be  of  little  weight,  if  it  were  founded  in  well  atteste 
fact,  since  it  is  admitted  that  the  ground  is  sufficiently  elerai 
cm  the  latter  ridge,  to  divide  the  waters  according  to  ilie  sup 
pwition  in  the  treaty.  But  this  fact  is  by  no  means  prove ' 
iWjirs  Hill  is  a  solitary  elevation  of  no  great  height^  uneoa 
Ht'ctecl  with  any  range  of  mountains.  The  country  west  of  ife 
and  south  of  the  St  John,  where  it  is  pretended  the  ridg^e 
itiouutains  is  to  be  found  which  terminates  in  this  hill,  is  na 
mountainous.  Seven  ranges  of  townships,  extending  more  iha 
foriy  miles  in  width  from  the  New  Brunswick  line,  have  bee 
surveyed,  and  it  is  found  that  the  land  is  nearly  all  fit  for  cul 
vation,  and  liiat,  alilinue;h  not  a  flat  country,  it  is  as  level  i 
almost  any  part  of  New  England  of  equal  extent-     A  routi 

["hai  also  been  surveyed  for  a  road,  from  the   mouth  of 
river,  on  the   St  John   to   tlie  Penobscot,  and  iJie  laud 
found  to  be  extremely  favorable  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
find  very  little  impeded  by  hills.     The  high  and  mountainous^ 
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country  referred  to  by  '  Verax,'  bordering  on  Mount  Katahdin, 
is  situated  far  distani,  between  the  branches  of  the  Penohscot, 

*  With  regard  lo  the  line  claimed  by  the  Americans,'  Verax 
says,  '  I  beheve  the  fact  to  be,  as  I  formerly  stated,  and  as  19  vir- 
tuaJly  admitted  by  their  writers,  that  there  arc  no  prominent 
highlands,  either  at  the  angle,  or  along  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  line.  These  writers,  we  have  seen,  endeavor  to  supply  this 
deficiency  by  a  deduction  from  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  that 
the  land  is  necessarily  higher  at  the  sources  of  rivers  thaji  at 
their  mouths.' 

A  tolerably  fair  deduction,  we  should  suppose,  at  least  until 
there  is  some  proof  of  tlie  coritrary%  Verax  has  cited  no 
authority  in  support  of  his  behef  tliat  there  are  no  highlands. 
We  wjll,  however,  meet  him  with  proof,  that  the  whole  coun- 
try along  which  we  contend  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  is  high 
and  mountainous.  For  this  proof,  we  rely  00  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  Colonel  Bouchette,  the  surveyor-general  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  tlie  audio r  of  more  full  and  satisfactory  descrip- 
tions and  maps  of  this  province,  than  have  yet  been  published 
of  almost  any  other  portion  of  North  America*  We  have 
already  copied  his  general  description  of  th^  ran^e  of  high- 
lands in  question,  extending  from  the  sources  of  Connecticut 
river  to  Cape  Rosieres  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  His 
maps  illustrate  and  confirm  tliis  description.  In  the  whole 
length  of  the  ridge,  west  of  die  unfinished  road  from  the 
Kennebec  to  tlie  Chaudiere,  it  is  intersected  by  but  a  single 
road,  and  tliis  is  made  probably  at  tlie  least  elevated  part  of 
the  ridge,  and  where  the  mountains  present  ilie  fewest  ob- 
stacles to  ibe  construction  of  it.  The  sources  of  tlie  streams 
running  into  the  St  John^  are  here  very  near  those  running  into 
the  St  Lawrence.  This  road  was  first  opened  by  General 
Haldimandj  in  1783,  It  was  an  achievement  of  great  difficul- 
ty, and  of  great  importance,  it  being  the  only  route,  by  land, 
from  Quebec  to  Halifax*  The  part  of  it  whicli  crosses  the 
highlands  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Bouchette.  *  From 
the  main  road  of  the  St  Lawrence,  where  the  portage  road 
branches  off,  to  Long's  Farm  on  die  branch  of  lake  Timiscoua- 
ta,  the  distance  is  thirty-seven  miles ;  the  direction  of  the  road 
b  generally  to  the  eastward,  hut  it  has  nunjerous  turns  and 
windings,  to  avoid  ascendins;  several  very  lofty  and  rugged 
hills,  or  crossing  deep  swamps  \  as  it  is,  about  twenty- four 
miles  of  the  distance  is  over  a  succession  of  mouDlaios,  miiny 
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J  of  them  rough  and  very  steep.     Howe%Tr  none  of  the  forn 
ble  impediments  exist  that  were  formerly  considered  as  insun 
roountable.'     'The  principal   mountains  over  which  the  roaj 
runs  are  the  St  Fran<;ois,  Cote  de  k  Grande  Fotirche,  Jea 
iParadis,  La  Monlagne   de   la   Riviere  Verte,  and  du  Buardj 
I  the  rivers  are  du  Loup,  Riviere  Verte,  and  Trois  Pistoles,  ihK 
fflow  into  the  St  Lawrence,  and  d»e  Riviere  St  Fran^jois,  \h 
I  falls  into  the  river  St  John,     At  Long's  Farm  tlie  traveller  caa 
I  not  fail  to  be  pleased  witli  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  prosp 
[of  lake  Tiraiscouata,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  by  the  aver 
I  age  breadth  of  iliree  quarters  of  a  mile,  encompassed  in 
jdfrectjons  by  lofty  mountains,  covered    with  thick  wood  a]a 
[flown  to  its  margin*     Several  large  rivers  lend  the  aid  of  the 
[powerful   streams   lo   swell  the  waters  of  this  romantic  an 
Isecluded  expanse.'     This,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  descrip 
I  lion  of  the  part  of  the  ridge  which  is  selected  for  a  road,  no 
Its  the  most  direct,  but  the  most  practicable  point  for  passing  i 
iThe  seis:niories  of  Isle  Verte,  Dartigny,  Trois  Pistoles,  and 
[Hie hard  Rioux,  extending  along  the  St  Lawrence,  east  of  di^ 
llbove  road,  for  about  fifty  miles,  run  back  from  the  river  frotl 
[two  to  four  leagues,  and  are  bounded  in  the  rear  by  tlie  wasln 
[lands  on  the  nordi  side  of  the  mountain  ridge.     These 
[fends,  not  having  been  surveyed,  are  not  described  by  Colonfl 
iBouchette ;  but  of  the  four  seigniories,  above  named,  he  say^ 
[ihey  *  are  nearly  ihrougliout   their  whole  extent  mountainou 
ind  rugged;  the  great  northeasterly  ridge  ranges  so  close  i 
1ie  river  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  slip  between  it   and 
fshore.     This  space  possesses  a  moderately  good  soil,  up 
vhirh  there  are  a  few^  settlements,  under  a  respectable  state  < 
''buiibtmdry  ;  there  are  also  several  patches  of  good  land  raorgj 
in    i!ii'    interior    lying   in    ihe    hollows    between    the    ridges.^ 
1,^10    Vcrtc    is    'watered    by    Riviere    Verte,    wliich    has   iD 
sotucc  in  the  mountains  south  of  Timiscouata  portage,  and  flows! 
in  u  northerly  direction  into  the  St  Lawrence;  it  has  a  ferry! 
over  it  at  the  main  road.'     '  Trois  Pistoles  is  intersected  by  a] 
large  river  of  the  same  name,  whose  current  is  supplied  froj 
several  small  lakes  among  the  mountains  that  surround  the  end  < 
lake  of  Timiscouata.'     From  the  magnitude  and  length  of  the 
rivers,  it  is  manifest,  that  ahhough  this  mountainous  ridge  ap*l 
proaches  very  near  the  sliore  of  the  St  LawTence,  it  continueij 
to  I'tse  as  it  recedes  from  ilie  rivert  to  a  considerable  distaDce^l 
The  distance  of  the  height  of  land  from  the  St  Lawrence,  in 
its  most  iiorllierly  pan,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.     Of  the 


seigniories  of  Bic,  Rimouski,  Si  Bamabe,  Lcssard,  Le  Page, 
PacJjot^  and  Metis,  lying  slill  farlber  east,  and  extending  be- 
yond the  line  running  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St 
Croix,  Bouchelte  says,  '  tlie  general  surface  of  tliese  seignior- 
ies is  mountainous,  and  broken  along  the  front,  alTording  but 
lilde  good  soil  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture*  In  the  interior, 
and  by  die  side  of  the  rivers  diat  water  them,  a  few  patciies 
of  tolerable  land,  with  some  meadows  and  pastures,  present 
themselves.' 

On  the  western  side  of  the  portage  road,  the  first  seigniory 
is  tlie  Riviere  du  Loup,  which  is  described  as  *  mieveii  and 
mountainous,'  and  bounded  in  the  rear  by  w:iste  crown  lands. 
The  three  next  seigniories  are  described  as  having  sonic  fertile 
patches  of  land,  *  but  as  the  nonheasterly  chain  of  niouniains 
draws  closer  upon  die  river  [that  is,  closer  than  in  the  more 
westerly  parts]  a  great  part  of  dicni  is  very  mountainous,' 
These  also  are  bounded  hy  waste  laiuls  in  the  rear.  The  next 
seigniory  on  die  west,  Camouraska,  is  described  as  low  and 
fertile  near  the  river,  but  *  towards  the  rear  it  loses  some  of  its 
goodness  and  ferlilky,  as  it  becomes  mountainous,'  *  From 
Sie  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  not  muclt  elevated,  a  plain 
that  generally  speaking  is  very  level,  stretches  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  northeast  range  of  mountains*'  The  next  seigniory, 
St  Denis,  is  ]>ardy  mountainous,  and  bounded  in  tfie  rear  by 
unsurveyed  lands-  The  next,  the  Riviere  OucUe,  is  watered 
by  the  river  of  die  same  name,  which  has  its  source  *  in  the 
nordieast  range  of  mountains,  from  whence  it  winds  a  serpen- 
tine course  down  to  the  St  Lawrence.'  In  the  next  seigniory, 
St  Anne,  '  tlm  land  approaching  the  mountains  is  of  good 
quality*'  The  next  seigniory,  Si  Roch  des  Annais,  is  describ- 
ed as  low,  '  but  about  the  rear  boundaries  the  mountains  form 
a  close  chain  of  considerable  heiglit.*  Several  other  seignior- 
ies, farther  towards  the  southeast,  are  described  as  extending 
back  from  the  river  to  the  mountains,  A  wide  tract  of  country 
in  the  rear  of  these  seigniories,  extending  back  to  the  suuunit 
of  tlie  ridge,  from  which  a  great  number  of  slreanis  descend, 
remains  ungranted,  and  unsurveyed,  and  is  not  described  in 
die  work  of  Colonel  Bouchelte,  except  in  die  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  range  of  mountain.^.  The  height  of  these  moun- 
tains is  probably  entirely  unknown,  as  we  do  not  find  any  evi- 
dence that  dieir  summits  have  ever  been  approached  by  human 
footsteps,  or  Uiat  any  one  has  ever  penetrated,  on  either  side, 
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the  wilderness  which  surrounds  them.     It  is  known  that 
Connecticut  river  at  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  is  ne 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there  are  re 
peated   falls  in  its  course   from  its  source  to  that  point. 
Cbaudiere  river  is  full  of  falls,  some  of  them  of  great  heigh 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  lands   ore  high  which  divid^ 
their  sources.     The  country  through  which  a  road  is  marke 
►out  from  the  Chaudiere  to  ihe  Kennebec,  Boucbelte  says,  i 
kmountainous,  but  *  the  chain   of  mountains  is  not  so  closell 
Kconnecled,  as  to  render  it  impracticable,  or  even  difficult  i 
open  a  road  through  tlie  passes  between  them.'     A  road  froa 
be  Penobscot  has  been  marked   out,  over  similar  ground,  i 
farther   north.     From  this  point  to   lake  Timiscouat 
ere  the  Nova  Scotia  road  passes,  a  distance  of  one  himdr 
Imd   fifty  miles,  lliere  is  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  continue 
jrchairi   of  high  mountains,  and  also  from  lake  Timiscouata 
kthe  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.     In  the   foregoing  description, 
ttbe  passages  (|uoted  are  from  Colonel  Bouchetle.     We  i 
\add  citations  to  a  similar  effect  from  otlier  authors. 

The  objection,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  highlands  when 
^they  have  been  heretofore  supposed  to  exist,  and  uiiere  tlie 
;Bre  described  in  the  treaty,  we  conceive,  is  satisfactorily  r6 
^  moved.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  range  of  mountains  aloo 
I  that  whole  line  is  higher  than  the  highlands  between  the  T 
John  and  Penobscot,  terminating  at  Mars  Hill,  where  it 
certain  there  is  no  range  of  mountains  whatever.  We  hav 
♦seen  the  field-book  of  the  surveys,  both  of  the  road  aboi.^ 
^mentioned,  and  of  the  seven  ranges  of  townships  surveyed 
^tween  the  St  John  and  the  Penobscot,  and  they  afford  abund 
rmnt  proof,  that  llie  country  is  remarkably  free  from  mouuta' 
fcimd  highlands. 

One  other  reason  is  given,  in  both  llie  tracts  named  at  ; 
head  of  ihis  article,  why  the  treaty  should  not  be  so  construe 
'  Bs  to  make  the  eastern  boundary  cross  the  St  John,  It  ia 
tliat  the  American  government  instructed  their  agents  for  n€ 
goliating  the  treaty,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  boundary  line  run 
ning  through  the  middle  of  the  St  John  river,  from  its  mouth  i 
its  source,  but  that  they,  after  proposing  this  line,  receded  frofl 
it,  on  finding  that  the  St  Croix  was  the  charter  hmil  of 
claim  of  Massachusetts,  and  agreed  to  the  terras  as  finallj 
adopted.  The  plain  inference  from  these  facts,  Verax  con 
tends,  is,  *  tliat  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  negotiators  i 
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ihe  treaty  of  1783,  by  the  Ime  of  boundary,  as  they  ultimately 
described  it,  to  leave  within  the  territories  of  his  majesty  the 
whole  of  the  river  St  John,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source*' 
We  do  not  perceive  any  groimd  for  sucii  ao  inference.  The 
6rst  American  demand  included  a  large  tract  of  die  settled 
part  of  one  of  the  colonies,  which  had  not  joined  the  Union, 
as  its  hmits  were  definitively  settled  twenty  years  before.  In 
receding  from  this  demand,  and  agreeing  to  the  previously 
established  line  between  tlie  colonies  which  were  to  be  separ- 
ated, they  yielded  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  fifty  miles  in  width, 
bordering  on  the  sea,  hut  obtained,  instead  of  it,  a  tract  of  in- 
land country,  of  about  equal  extent,  without  inhabitants,  and 
then  considered  of  but  liiile  value.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
even  now,  with  all  the  importance  attached  by  the  colonies  to 
ibe  possession  of  a  route  of  communication  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec,  they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  make 
the  exchange  proposed  in  the  first  offer  of  llie  American  com- 
missioners. If,  therefore,  our  commissiojiers,  in  relinquishing 
their  first  proposal,  acceded  to  one  more  favorable  to  Great 
Britain,  upon  our  construction  of  it,  we  do  not  perceive  how 
the  fiiCl  of  the  first  proposal  affords  any  presumption  that  our 
construction  is  wrong-  On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  this 
transaction  shows  that  the  parties  deliberately,  and  after  inquiry 
and  discussion,  adopted  the  previously  existing  boundary ;  for 
It  appears,  as  stated  by  V'^erax,  that  *  the  British  commissioners 
first  claimed  to  Piscataqua  river,  then  to  the  Kennebec,  then 
to  the  Penobscot,  and  at  lengtli  to  the  St  Croix,  as  marked  on 
Mitchell's  map,'  We  have  already  seen,  that  a  line  drawn 
directly  north  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix  to  the  high- 
lands, on  tins  map,  crosses  the  St  John  in  about  the  sauie 
part  of  its  course,  that  such  a  line  would,  when  drawn  on  the 
most  accurate  maps  of  ihe  present  day. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  io  determining  this  boundary,  a  lit- 
eral construction  of  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty  ought  not  be  insist- 
ed on,  against  its  spirit,  and  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties.  If  there  were  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  is  not  fully  expressed  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  as  we  interpret  tliem,  there  might  be  some  force  in  the 
argument.  We  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
contracting  parties  could  have  liad  no  other  intention,  than  that 
which  tliey  expressed — ^that  this  intention  was  to  determine 
the  EationaJ  boundary,  by  tlie  \imls  previously  established  lor 
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ihe  colonies ;  and  thai  these  previonsly  established  Vtmits  cor* 
responded  with   our  construction  of  the   terms  of  the  treatj*^ 
It  has  been  contended   tliat  even  this  is  loo  severe  a  construe 
tion,  and  that  we  oiighl  to  interpret  the  trealy,noi  by  referenc 
to  what  were  legally  the  botindaries  of  the  several  province 
but  by  ascertaining  what  those  boundaries  were   practicaUvj-l 
and  what  was  the  actual  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  severalj 
colonial  governments,  and   the   extent  of  territory  over  whicli 
lliey  were  supposed  to  extend.   On  iliis  ground  it  is  coniendedij 
ihat  as  at  t]ic  dale  of  the  treaty  lliere  were  inhabitants  oo  thei 
Madawaska,  and  upper  St  John  riverSj  wlio  had   pre\*iouslj 
emigrated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  have  been  consideredl 
inhabitanis  of  that  pro\ince,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  it 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framersl 
of  the    treaty  to   include   that  territory  within   the    limits   of  j 
Nova  Scotia.     In  point  of  fact»  we  believe,  it  was  nol  known  j 
at  llie  time,  either  to  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  or  even  to  ihej 
government  of  Nova  Scotia,  tliat  there  were  any  such  inbabi*! 
tants  in   existence.     They  have  been   claimed  since,  but  notj 
untii  long  after  the   date  of  the  treaty,  as  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,     The  original  set- 
tlers   were  exclusively  French    families,  who   fled    from   the  I 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  probably  at  some  period  between  the] 
date  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  ihe  time  when  all  the  Frencbj 
population  of  that  colony  was   expelled  by  the  British  settlers,  I 
about  the  year  1749,     They  were   afterwards  joined  by  some 
French  families  from  Canada,  and   recently  by  some  few  emi-J 
grants  from  the  Uniied  Stales,     Their  present  numbers  are  i 
supposed  to  be  about  three    thousand.     They  seided   thera  i 
without  any  permission  or  grant  from  any  government,  and  1 
tl]ejr  motive  for  burying  themselves  in  this  wilderness  was,  not 
to  extend  the  limits  of  the  province   of  Nova  Scotia,  but  to 
escape  frojn  its  jurisdiction.     It  is   believed  that  no   autliority 
whatever  was  exercised  over  them  by  the  government  of  New 
Brunswick  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  dale  of  the  ^ 
treaty.     That  their  settlement  there  did  not  extend  thilber 
the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  province,  will  appear  fi^om  the  following  I 
passages,  which  we  cite   from  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Nova  Scotia,  passed  in  the  year  1759,  *  for  quieting  of  pos- 
sessions to  the  Protestant   grantees  of  lands,  previonsly  occu- 
pied by  ihc  French  inhabitants.'     In  the  preamble  of  this  act, 
there  is  a  recital  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  by 
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the  government  of  tlie  province,  to  secure  it  against  what  are 
called  the  treacherous  practices  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
who  had  steadily  refused  to  take  the  oalh  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  recital  it  is  slated,  araong 
other  things^  that  if  these  French  inhabitants  hatl  not  *  been 
timely  removed j  by  tlie  prudence  and  vigilancy  of  his  excel- 
lency the  present  governor,  from  the  said  lands  and  territories, 
into  oilier  bis  raajesty's  dominions,  this  invalnable  province, 
during  the  course  of  this  war,  must  inevitably  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  enemies,  the  French.'  The 
act  goes  on  to  sanction  the  removal  of  tlae  FVencfi  inhabitants, 
and  the  confiscation  of  all  their  estates,  and  provides  that  no 
action  shall  be  sustained  in  any  court  of  the  province,  '  for  the 
recovery  of  any  of  the  lands  within  tlie  same,  by  virtue  of  any 
former  right,  tide,  claim,  interest,  or  possession  of  any  of  the 
former  French  inhabitants,'  or  by  virtue  of  any  title  derived 
from  them  in  any  manner.  Tliis  act  was  in  force,  we  believe, 
to  the  dale  of  the  treaty,  if  it  is  not  to  ihis  day  ;  and  it  affords 

JresumjHive  evidence,  that  if  the  French  inhabitants  on  the  St 
ohn  and  Madawaska  were  known  to  be  there,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province.  The  first 
settlers  probably  emigrated  from  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal, 
after  the  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
before  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  French  inhabitants  in 
1749,  for  those  who  were  d*en  removed,  were  mostly  carried 
to  Louisiana  or  the  West  Indies.  It  is  understood  that  the 
emigrants  to  the  Madawaska  country  first  established  diem- 
selves  at  a  place  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  after  a  few  years*  residence  there,  wishing  to  withdraw 
themselves  farther  from  the  invaders  of  their  native  posses- 
sions, retired  to  ibc  spot  wbicli  they  and  ilieir  children  now 
inhabit,  where  they  Uved  for  many  years  without  any,  or  at 
least  with  very  little  commimication  with  the  rest  of  the  world- 
But  whatever  might  have  been  die  date  of  their  emigration, 
and  even  if  tbey  had  setUed  upon  these  lands  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
however  is  not  pretended,  the  existence  of  diis  poor,  secluded, 
and  neglected  settlement,  could  not  extend  the  limits  of  the 
province  beyond  those  which  were  established  for  it  by  ibe 
royal  authority  j  nor  can  it  afford  a  presumption  that  die  fram- 
ers  of  tlie  treaty  intended  to  enlarge  those  hmits,  when  it  is  ap- 
parent from  the  terras  of  the  treaty,  that  no  such  intention  is 
expressed. 
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We  find  nothiDg  fo  inralidate,  in  loj  degree^  the  claim  midt 

by  our  government ;  for  it  appears  very  clearly,  that  they 
claim  no  teiritorj^  which  before  ihe  treaty  belonged  either  to 
llie  province  of  Quebec,  or  to  Nova  Scotia ;  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  treaty  to  preserve  to  those  provinces  the  terri- 
tory which  previously  belonged  to  tbenLi  and  no  more ;  thai 
the  territory,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  those  proi 
belonged  before  the  Revolution  to  the  Province  of  Maine, 
a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  by  the  treat}'  of  peac 
territory  was  described  by  boundaries  which  caaoot  be  iids» 
taken,  and  by  that  description  was  declared  to  be  withiD 
limits  of  the  United  States.  If  we  have  dweh  more  at  length 
upon  this  question,  than  its  merits  might  seem  to  require,  it  has 
been  onJy  on  account  of  the  importance  it  has  assumed,  in 
being  made  a  subject  of  serious  oegotiaiion  between  the  two 
governments,  and  a  question  of  so  much  difficulty  as  to  reqaire 

^the   interposition   of  a  third  power,  in  the  character  of  aa 
tmipire. 


Abt*  VI. — Essai  Historique  sur  la  Retolution  de  Pantguiy  J 
et  h  Gouvernement  Dutaioricd  du  Docteur  Francia.  Par  J 
RIM,  Rengger  et  Longchamp,  Docleurs  en  Medicine,! 
Membres  de  la  Societe  Helvetique  des  Sciences  Katurelles.  j 
8vo,     pp.  300.     Paris.     1827. 


The  internal  situation  of  the  province  of  Paraguay,  one  of  I 
the  most  important  of  those  which  constituted  the  ancient  vice*  j 
royalty  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  been  for  some  years  past  entirely 
unknown,  not  merely  to  the  distant  nations  of  turope  and 
America,  but  to  every  person  not  actually  witliin  its  limits. 
Ever  since  the  present  ruler  established  himself  at  the  head  of  j 
tlie  government,  no  individual,  whcdaer  native  or  foreigner,  had  j 
been  permitted  until  very  recently  to  quit  the  territory ;  and  j 
so  perfectly  w^as  this  system  of  non-intercourse  carried  intaj 
effect,  ihai,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  authors  of  the  work 
before  us,  the  inhabilanls  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  even  of  ih©  1 
bordering  city  of  Corrientes,  were  as  completely  ignorant  of  what  \ 
was  passing  in  Paraguay,  as  those  of  New  York  or  London* 
The  singularity  of  these  proceedings  naturally  excited  much 


I 
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curiosity  respecting  the  person  and  character  of  the  ruler  of 
llie  province  in  question,  wlio  is  generally  known  ubroad  under 
the  simple  appelJaiion  of  Doctor  Francia,  alihongh  i(  appears 
from  the  present  aceount  llmt  liis  ofTicial  style  is  nothing  less 
til  an  The  Most  Excellent  hord  Don  Joseph  iinspar  Rodriguez 
de  Francia^  Supreme  and  Perpetual  Dictator  of  the  liepid^ic 
of  Paraguay,  Tliis  curiosity  was  not  nnmingled,  we  imagine, 
wall  a  certain  degree  of  resjiect-  Mystery  excites  the  imagina- 
tion, and,  as  Tacitus  justly  observes,  we  are  apt  to  overrate  the 
value  of  things  unknown  ;  omnei  gnotum  pro  magnificat  It  was 
also  understood  that  Dr  Francia  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
and  niaiotaining  tranquillity  diroughout  die  province  under  his 
government;  and  this  resuk,  by  whatever  means  accomplished, 
was  Uiought  by  some  to  argue  tlie  possession  of  umcli  intel- 
lectual power  and  ijoliiical  skill.  The  name  of  Paraguay  had 
been  connected  ivith  associations  of  an  interesting  and  some- 
what poetical  kind,  from  having  been  the  seal  of  the  celebrated 
missionary  establishments  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  many  persons, 
connecting  the  title  of  the  present  ruler,  with  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  !iad  been  led  to  suppose  that  lie  was  himself  one  of  the 
fathers  of  that  order,  and  that  lie  employed,  in  governing  his 
province,  the  same  maclunery  whicli  had  formerly  been  used 
by  them  with  such  remarkable  success.  This  was  the  im- 
pression, which  we  had  ourselves  taken  up  respecting  the 
Doctor ;  and  we  avow  that  in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  we 
had  given  hioi  credit  for  a  large  share  of  deep  design  and 
insinuating  gentleness  of  manner,  mingled  with  certain  grains 
of  the  pious  fraud  and  convenient  mental  reservation,  wdiicb  the 
Jesuits,  as  is  well  known,  made  no  scruple  lo  put  in  practice 
when  occasion  required.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  world 
was  amusing  itself  with  conjectures  about  his  character,  the 
Doctor  on  his  part  rigorously  maintained  his  embargo,  and 
closed  his  clutches  without  remorse  upon  every  unlucky  strag- 
gler, who  happened  in  an  evil  hour  to  find  his  w'ay  into  this 
vast  man-trap.  All  the  footsteps  that  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
road  to  Paraguay  pointed — like  those  that  led  to  ilie  lion's  den 
in  jEsop^in  one  direction.  Among  the  persons  detained  in 
this  way  was  the  distinguished  French  naturalist  Bonpland, 
whoso  fate  has  excited  in  a  high  degree  the  sympathy  of  the 
friends  of  science,  and  given  additional  notoriety  lo  the  strange 
policy  to  whicfi  it  wm  owing. 
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In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  pubUc  had  become  at  hit 
very  curious  to  know  something  more  about  the  matter ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  present  volume,  which  we  owe  to  two 
apparently  very  intelligent  and  enterprising  Swiss  physiciaos, 
Messrs  Kengger  and  Longchanip,  has  been  welcomed  with 
ereat  interest.  While  it  removes  completely  the  veil  that  so 
k)ng  overhung  the  mysterious  region  in  question,  and  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  life,  character,  and  personal  habits  of  its 
ruler,  it  unfortunately  dissipates  at  the  same  time  all  the  favor- 
able presumptions  that  may  have  been  formed  respecting  him. 
Instead  of  a  mild,  smooth-tongued,  and  politic  priest,  the  worthy 
dictator  turns  out  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  littk 
South  American  Bonaparte,  who  has  contrived  to  exhibit  upon 
the  theatre  of  a  colonial  province,  containing  hardly  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  substantially  the  same  qualities 
which  distinguished  the  'man  of  destiny,'  although,  it  must 
'  be  owned,  under  forms  somewhat  less  graceful  and  imposing. 
The  political  course  of  Dr  Francia  has  in  fact  been  evident^ 
modelled  upon  that  of  Napoleon,  as  our  readers  will  plainly 
see,  in  the  sequel  of  this  article ;  but  as  the  dictator's  taste  and 
information  have  not  been  uniformly  upon  a  level  with  the  hi^ 
reach  of  his  ambition,  his  imitation  often  has  an  air  of  burlesque.^ 
His  dictatorship  commencing  at  about  the  period  when  the  reigo* 
,of  the  emperor  came  to  a  close,  might  therefore  have  beoi 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  coarse  and  farcical  afterpiece  to  the 
splendid  tragedy  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  it  not  unhap- 
pily too  deeply  stained  with  blood,  to  be  viewed  in  the  main 
with  any  other  sentiment  but  disgust  and  horror. 

The  subject  of  the  volume  before  us  b,  however,  on  all 
accounts,  extremely  interesting,  and  our  readers  will  not,  we 
think,  be  dissatisfied  if  we  lay  before  them  a  pretty  full  account 
of  its  contents.  The  authors  went  out  to  South  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  researches  in  natural  history ;  and,  landing 
at  Buenos  Aires,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  Cor- 
rientes,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  Artigas,  and  in  a  state 
of  complete  anarchy.  Nothing  was  known  at  this  place  of  the 
internal  condition  of  Paraguay,  but  it  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  much  more  tranquil  and  prosperous  than  the  neighborii^ 
regions.  Our  authors,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  escaping  from 
tlie  tumult  aroun4  them,  as  well  as  of  prosecuting  their  scientific 
inquiries,  determined  to  pursue  still  farther  their  voyage  up  the 
river.    They  found,  however,  pretty  soon,  that  they  had  gained 
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very  little  by  the  change  of  residence,  and  upon  their  arrival 
at  Assuniption,  were  immediately  put  under  embargo,  and 
detained  not  less  tfian  six  years.  During  this  period,  lljey 
seem  to  have  acquired  {by  means  which  iliey  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  state  in  detail)  a  certain  degree  of  favor  with 
the  Dictator  j  and  finally,  by  great  good  fortune,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  permission  to  quit  the  country.  They  propose 
to  publish  in  a  separate  and  more  extensive  work  llieir  scientific 
and  ulher  observations  upon  Paraguay.  The  present  treatise 
is  exclusively  taken  up  with  the  character  and  administration 
of  the  ruler.  We  extract  from  the  introducyon  a  succinct 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our  travellers  entered 
the  country,  and  of  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  publish 
the  work. 

*  On  the  first  of  May^  1818,  Mr  Longchamp  and  I  embarked 
for  Buenos  Airca,  intending  to  prcM:eed  from  thence  either  to 
Chile  or  Paraguaj.  The  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  collect 
further  information  respecting  the  natural  history  of  those  regions. 
the  attainment  of  which  we  thought  would  be  fdcilitated  by  our 
knowledge  of  medicine.  On  our  arrival  at  Buenos  Aires,  we 
made  some  inquiries  about  the  countries  we  were  to  visit,  and 
decided  in  favor  of  Paraguay »  as  being  the  part  of  the  continent 
which  was  least  known,  and  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  degree 
of  tranquillity.  Although  Dr  Francia  had  been  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  aflairs  in  that  quarter,  no  one  in  Buenos  Aires  had 
the  least  idea  of  the  form  of  government  established  there,  and 
Paraguay  was  considered  as  the  most  peaceable  of  the  provinces. 
On  the  third  of  August  of  the  same  year,  we  embarked  on  the 
Parana,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Corrientes,  a  town  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay. 
In  the  course  of  this  voyage^  which  lasted  some  weeks,  we  had 
opporlunilies  of  observing  the  desolating  effects  of  the  government 
of  Artigas.  One  of  his  lieutenants,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
Indians  belonging  to  the  late  missions  of  Entre  Rios^  being  him- 
self an  Indian,  was  commanding  at  Corrientes  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival.  His  depredations,  which  were  particularly  injurious  to 
the  commerce  of  Paraguay,  had  completely  cut  ojf  all  communis 
cation  with  that  territory  -,  nor  was  it  reestablished  till  after  an 
interval  of  eight  months,  when  the  Indians  had  retired.  We 
therefore  considered  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  quit 
&  country  which  was  involved  in  complete  anarchy »  There,  as 
at  Buenos  Aires,  no  one  knew  anything  of  Dr  Francia,  except 
that  he  had  established  perfect  order  in  the  country ;  on  which 
account  many  famitiea  had  been  induced  to  resort  to  it  as  a  place 
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of  safetj  against  the  peraecations  of  Aitigas.  PnnQiDg  our  comae 
up  the  ri?er  Paraguay,  we  reached  Assumption  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1819.  What  was  our  surprise,  when  the  persons  to  whom 
we  were  addressed,  recommended  to  us  the  strictest  circumspeo- 
tion  as  a  necessary  rule  of  conduct,  without  giving  any  further 
explanation !  HappUy  for  us,  an  Englishman  oi  the  name  of  Dr 
Parlet,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  character  and  goTemment 
of  Dr  Francia,  a  circumstance  of  which  we  availed  onrselves  from 
our  first  audience.  All  that  had  been  done  by  the  Doctor  up  to 
that  period,  was  however  only  the  prelude  to  the  grand  scene, 
of  which  we  were  unwilling  witnesses  during  the  space  of  six 
▼ears.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  respecting  our  residence 
in  Paraguay,  or  the  occupations  in  which  we  were  engaged,  since 
this  will  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  the  narrative  of  oar 
voyage  and  of  a  work  on  the  natural  history  of  that  coantry. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  in  May,  1825,  the  Dictator  finally 
granted  us  permission  to  depart  in  a  ship  bound  for  Buenos  Airesi 
and  that  we  immediately  embraced  the  opportunity. 

'  Scarcely  had  we  passed  the  borders  of  Paraguay,  when  we 
were  assailed  with  questions  about  Dr  Francia.  At  the  very  doors 
of  this  province  a  profound  ignorance  prevailed  as  to  its  govern- 
ment. At  Buenos  Aires,  where  we  made  another  stay  of  several 
months ;  at  the  Brazils,  where  contrary  winds  obliged  us  to  stop ; 
and  finally  in  Europe,  where  we  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1826,  fresh  motives  occurred  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  that  the 
Doctor  was  there  also  an  o||iect  of  general  curiosity.  According 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  faith  given  by  each  to  the  fabulous 
and  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  travellers  who  had  visited  the 
coasts  of  America,  different  persons  had  formed  different  notions 
respecting  Dr  Francia  and  his  government.  With  some  he  was 
a  sage,  who  from  a  desire  to  civilize  his  fellow  citizens  and  pre- 
serve them  from  the  horrors  of  a  revolution,  had  separated  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  with  others  he  was  a  usurper,  whose 
design  it  was  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  his  country. 
Some,  who  observed  a  religious  order  reviving  in  Europe,  the 
name  of  which  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Paraguay,  thought  they 
recognised  in  the  person  of  this  man  of  the  new  world,  an  agent 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  fine,  the  enemies  of  the  emancipation  of 
America  were  fain  to  behold  in  Dr  Francia,  the  supporter  of  a 
fallen  power,  and  the  future  avenger  of  the  mother  country. 

*  In  order  to  enable  the  public  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  this 
mysterious  personage,  we  have  resolved  to  detach  this  first  part  of 
our  voyage  from  the  body  of  the  narrative,  and  to  publish  it  sepa- 
rately. Although  it  has  been  compiled  by  me  exclusively,  it  is 
but  just  to  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  facts  have  been 
witnessed  by  Mr  Longchamp  as  well  as  by  myself,  and  that  they 
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are  related  by  agreement  between  us.  The  best  guarantee,  how- 
ever, tbat  we  can  ofler  for  the  truth  of  this  picture  is,  tliat  nothing 
lessjhan  the  loss  of  our  heads  would  have  bcQu  the  consequence 
of  any  mistake  that  we  might  have  made  as  to  the  character  of 
Dr  Francia.  It  is  thus,  that  from  motives  of  self-preservation, 
the  traveller  who  journeys  over  the  deserts  of  a  great  coiitineni, 
is  obligedt  though  not  a  naturalist,  to  study  the  habits  of  the  tiger 
or  the  jaguar.* 

After  these  introductory  explanations  the  authors  proceed  to 
give  a  very  rapid  view  of  the  early  events  of  the  revolution  in 
tlie  viceroy ahy  of  Buenos  Aires,  wiili  which  our  readers  are 
generally  acquainied,  iiud  upon  which  we  need  not  enlarge. 
la  the  year  1810,  die  revolutionary  government,  which  had  just 
been  established  in  the  city  of  iliat  name  (where  the  viceroy 
had  been  deposed  mid  the  supreme  authority  committed  to  a 
junta  acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh),  despatched 
a  small  force  into  Paraguay,  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  the 
adhesion  of  that  province.  This  expedition  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  invading  army,  after  gaining  some  advantages  in 
the  first  instance,  were  afterwards  completely  overpowered  and 
mostly  made  prisoners.  A  small  remnant  capitulated  and  left 
the  country.  The  next  year  however  (ISll),  ihe  principal 
Creoles  and  some  of  the  leading  Spanish  ofhcers  formed  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  smne  general  purpose,  whicli  was  attended  with 
more  success.  The  leaders  of  it  prevailed  on  the  governor  to 
assemble  a  convention  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  province. 
Our  authors  say  but  little  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention, 
and  that  little  tliey  scern  to  have  learned  from  incorrect  sources* 
We  find  the  subject  more  fully  treated  in  a  Spanisli  manuscript 
account  of  the  early  events  of  this  revolution,  which  we  have  in 
our  possession.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
display  of  eloquence  upon  this  occasion,  and  in  the  manuscript 
alluded  to,  die  speeches  of  the  governor,  of  the  bishop  (who 
was  subserjuently  so  strongly  affected  by  tlie  progress  of  affairs 
as  to  lose  his  reason),  and  of  Don  Joseph  Antonio  Yegros,  one 
of  ihe  principal  Creoles,  are  reported  at  great  length,  and  per- 
haps with  much  accuracy*  We  learn  from  the  same  account, 
that  there  appeared  at  this  assembly  not  less  than  seven  royal 
governors,  who  had  been  successively  appointed  bv  different 
corporations,  pretending  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  Tlie  convention  was  first  called  u|)on  to  decide 
whom  it  would  acknowledge  in  this  latter  capacity.    Upon  this 
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Juestion  opmions  were  much  divided,  and  the  vote  stood  ai 
>lIows; 

For  Charles  the  Fourth 73 

Ferdinand  the  Seventh 86 

Joseph  Bonaparte 70 

Ferdinand  was  accordingly  declared  to  Be  the  l^^mate 
monarch.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  conventioa 
was  not  therefore,  as  our  authors  suppose,  a  declaratioa  of 
independence,  but  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  soverdgntj 
of  Spain.  The  assembly  next  decided,  by  a  vote  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  to  thirty-eight,  that  the  seven  royil 
eovernors  and  the  commissioner  of  Buenos  Aires  should  be 
furnished  with  passports;  that  the  resignation  of  the  actioe 
governor,  Velasco,  should  be  accepted;  and  that  the  royu 
authority  should  be  exercised  by  a  junta,  to  be  named  by  the 
governor  himself,  who  does  not  seem,  as  our  authors  state,  to 
have  been  forcibly  deposed,  but  to  have  resigned  of  his  own 
accord,  and  to  have  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  A  junta  was  accordingly  appobted, 
and  immediately  installed  with  the  general  approbation.  It 
consisted  of  a  president,  two  other  members,  and  a  secretaiy 
having  a  right  to  vote.  Don  Fulgencio  de  Yegros  was  the 
president,  and  the  secretary  was  die  future  dictator,  then 
denominated  simply  Dr  Francia.  As  this  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Doctor  on  the  political  stage,  our  authors  very 
properly  introduce  here  an  account  of  his  origin  and  early  life, 
which  we  extract  entire. 

*  The  history  of  the  revolution  of  Paraguay  being  in  fact  the 
history  of  Dr  Francia,  it  seems  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  character  and  early  life  of  this  personage.  His  father,  a 
native  of  France,  went  over  in  his  youth  to  Portugal,  and  from 
thence  to  Paraguay,  where  he  married  a  Creole.  Although  in  this 
latter  country  he  is  considered  as  of  Portuguese  origin,  the  Doctor 
himself  denies  the  fact,  and  maintains  that  his  family  is  French. 
Having  been  at  first  intended  for  the  church,  or,  according  to 
his  own  expression,  condemned  to  study  theology^  he  commenced 
his  education  in  the  wretched  schools  kept  by  the  friars  of  Assump- 
tion, but  afterwards  went  to  the  university  of  Cordova  del  Tucn- 
man,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Franciscans  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.  Here  he  made  considerable 
progress,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  ;  but  the  study 
of  the  canon  law  having  given  him  a  taste  for  jurisprudence,  he 
resolved  on  not  taking  orders,  and  became  a  lawyer. 
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*'  Perhaps  (at  least  it  may  be  presumed  Irom  the  sentiments 
fliibsequcntly  expressed  by  him)  the  little  faith  he  had  in  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  contributed  to  his  adopting  this  resokitjon, 
no  less  than  the  taste  he  might  have  acquired  for  the  study  of 
juriiiprudcncc.  Besides,  nothing  ivasi  more  common  in  America, 
than  for  young  men  who  were  intended  for  the  bar  to  enter 
in  the  first  instance  upon  a  course  of  theology,  as  it  also  was  for 
ecclesiastics,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 
lljion  his  return  to  his  country ^  Dr  Franc ia  distinguished  himself 
by  probity  and  undoubted  integrity.  He  was  never  known  to 
dishonor  his  profession  by  pleading  an  unjust  cause,  nor  did  he 
ever  hesitate  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  or  the  poor 
against  the  rich.  He  never  failed  to  exact  considerabie  fees  from 
those  who  were  able  to  pay,  and  especially  from  those  w^ho  were 
fond  of  lawsuits ;  but  exhibited  a  singular  disinterestedness  when 
he  knew  that  the  means  of  his  clients  were  scanty,  or  when  unjust 
pretensions  had  brought  them  before  the  tribunals.  Inheriting  a 
moderate  patrimony,  he  never  sought  to  increase  it.  Half  a 
house  in  town,  and  a  little  farm  (chacra)  in  the  country,  consti- 
tuted all  his  fortune  and  satisfed  all  his  wishes.  So  indtflerent 
was  he  to  money,  that  finding  himself  one  d^y  in  the  possession 
of  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  thinking  such  n  sum  a  great  deal 
loo  much  for  a  single  man,  he  carried  it  to  the  gaming-table, 

*  Being  of  a  studious  disjiosition,  rather  unsociable,  and  uniting 
to  a  taste  for  study  the  love  of  licentious  pleasures^  he  remained 
a  bachelor.  He  of  course  was  never  the  head  of  a  family  ;  he 
rejected  all  tender  senliments,  and  was  a  stranger  to  friendship- 
Id  ^e^  the  little  information  that  was  to  be  obtained  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  countrymen,  together  with  their  total  want  of 
literary  resources,  prevented  him  from  going  much  into  their 
company.  To  this  might  be  owing  the  inflexibility  of  character 
for  which  he  w*as  remarkable,  and  which  has  shown  itself  so 
singularly  in  his  administration.  He  was  also  subject  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  hypochondria,  which  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  sort  of  madness ;  a  circumstance  that  may  the  more  easily  he- 
accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  his  father  was  regarded  tm 
a  very  eccentric  man,  that  his  brother  is  insane,  and  that  one  of 
his  sisters  was  for  a  long  time  in  ihe  same  state. 

'  On  arriving  at  manhood,  Francia  was  elected  member  of  the 
Cabildo  or  Council  of  Assumption,  and  subsequently  held  the 
office  of  alcalde,  A  man  of  his  character  could  not  but  be  inde* 
pendent  eten  when  in  office,  and  such  in  fact  he  was  both  in  ht9 
public  and  private  capacity.  He  showed  no  anxiety  to  please 
either  the  governor  or  the  Spaniards  ;  and  in  defending  his  coun- 
try against  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  he  proved  as  incorruptible  a 
magistrate  as  he  had  been  an  upright  judge*    With  such  qualities 
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TiK  ^xAz^imdoa  of  ibe  jnta  does  noi  seem  to  hare  I 
reaskiijkLlj  \jrI5skt&.  Tbe  preadect  Yesns  usd  fab  ; 
vere  doc  £r>ec  oi  basioess.  asd  passed  aif  their  tiuae  in 
parades  and  other  public  and  priTate  amusements.  Ff 
ms  tbe  ocIt  eStcme  isaii,  but  be  frequently  found  k  * 
able  to  arercocne  tbe  obstacles  be  mtt  with  from  hisooDe^oes; 
and  on  such  occaiioos  repeatedly  retired  into  the  ooontijy  and 
declared  that  be  mxild  faaTe  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
government.  His  colleacues,  who  could  not  get  on  wiifaont 
him,  were  then  compelled  to  ohre  war,  and  pemiade  him  hf 
compliance  to  come  back.  Hfs  intentioas  seem  to  have  been 
at  this  time  pretty  eood,  but  he  had  already  adopted  Us  notian 
of  an  exclusive  and  independent  system  of  administration.  He 
concluded  with  Buenos  Aires  an  arrangement  of  boimdaiies» 
but  constantly  refused  to  lend  the  least  aid  m  tbe  irar  against 
Spain.  He  was  apparently  more  humane  than  his  coUe^peSi 
and  exerted  himself  occaacmally  with  effect  in  preFenting 
military  executions. 

This  organization  lasted  about  two  years,  when  the  junta, 
acting  no  doubt  under  the  instigation  of  Francia,  called  another 
convention,  which  met  at  Assumption  in  1813.  This  body  is 
represented  by  our  authors  as  having  been  very  ill  composed* 
Francia  was  almost  the  only  member  of  it  who  possessed  any 
reading  or  acquaintance  with  business,  and  he  acquired  in 
consequence  a  great  influence.  After  a  few  sittings  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  while  £ey  were 
casting  about  for  the  model  of  another,  the  Doctor  broogbt 
forward,  as  a  work  of  authority,  RoUin's  Roman  History,  one 
of  the  very  few  good  books  to  be  found  in  the  country.  After 
consulting  this  oracle,  it  was  concluded  to  copy  the  model  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  substitute  for  the  existing  junta  two  annual 
consuls.  Tbe  &rst  choice  fell,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
on  Francia,  and  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros  was  appointed  his  col- 
league. The  former  seems  to  have  been  at  no  great  pains  to 
conceal  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  influence 
which  he  was  to  exercise  in  the  new  system.  He  dir^ted  two 
leather-bottomed  armed  chairs,  or,  as  he  called  them,  eurule 
seats,  to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  consuls  at  their  public 
sessions,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  Casar 
and  on  the  other  that  of  Pompey.    On  the  first  occasion  that 
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offered,  the  worthy  Doctor,  as  we  arc  lold  by  our  authors, 
modestly  ioslulled  biiuself  in  llxe  chair  of  ihe  conqueror  of 
Pharsalia,  leaving  to  poor  Ye^ros  tlie  less  brilliant  and  some- 
what oaiinous  position  of  his  less  successful  rival*  If  dierc  was 
anyiliing  malicious  in  this  disposition  of  names  and  assignment 
of  seats,  the  conduct  of  Francia  exhibited  more  frankness  than 
policy;  and  it  is  not  improbable  thai  this  farcical  incident  was 
in  part  accidental*  Be  diat  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  Francia 
was  now  pretty  sure  of  bis  ground*  Yegros,  it  is  trucj  obtained 
at  first  the  command  of  half  die  troops ;  but  it  was  arrane;ed 
between  them,  diat  die  supreme  power  should  be  exercised  by 
each  in  turn  for  four  monlbs  in  succession.  Caisar's  turn, 
commE  de  raUon,  came  before  that  of  Pompey,  and  by  this 
ingenious  strklagem,  the  Doctor  secured  to  himself  die  first 
and  last  four  months,  and  lefl  for  his  colleague  only  the  inter- 
vening third  of  die  year,  at  die  end  of  which  the  functions  of 
both  were  to  close. 

The  hitter,  therefore,  had  apparently  the  better  right  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  operation  of  die  consular  system ;  but  as 
ambuion  is  one  of  diose  appetites  which  grow  by  what  they 
feed  on,  liie  two  thirds  of  the  supreme  power  whirli  he  had 
obtained  availed  nothing  to  Francia,  while  his  colleague  pos- 
sessed the  other.  In  1814,  at  the  end  of  the  first  consular 
year.  Congress  met  again  at  Assumption  to  renew  the  govern- 
ment, but  instead  of  permitting  them  to  do  this  quietly,  Fran- 
cia proposed  to  them  to  change  the  constitution  a  second 
time,  and  dispensing  widi  die  two  consuls  to  commit  the  whole 
executive  power  to  a  single  magistrate,  whom  (still  recurring 
to  bis  favorite  audiority,  Rollin)  he  advised  tliem  to  designate 
by  the  title  of  Okiator.  This  proposition  was  agreed  to 
without  much  difficulty,  and  the  assembly  proceeded  to  elect 
tlieir  new  ruler ;  but  here  the  learned  Doctor  found  himself 
more  at  a  loss.  Upon  sounding  the  dispositions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  he  found  that  by  some  strange  accident  ii 
had  not  occurred  to  these  honest  Creoles  that  the  person  who 
proposed  to  institute  a  dictatorship,  a  consulate,  a  presidency 
for  life,  a  protectorate,  or  any  such  laborious  and  troublesome  ^ 
office,  may  in  almost  all  cases  he  prevailed  upon,  if  sufficienflj  " 
pressed,  to  fill  it  liimself.  For  want  of  this  obvious  refleciinn, 
while  they  were  quite  ready  to  choose  a  dictator,  they  had  not 
considered  the  Doctor  as  a  candidate,  imd  were  mostly  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  Yegros.     Pitying  their  simplicityj  and  fully 
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aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  shoulders  of  his  colleague  were  i 
sufiiciently  Allantean  to  support  this  biirdeD,  Francia  prevaih 
upon  the  Congress  to  defer  ihe  vote  till  die  next  meeting, 
the  following  day  the  subject  was  taken  up  again,  and,  straog 
ris  it  raay  seem,  the  Doctor  was  again  overlooked,  and  all  eye 
I  were  turned,  as  before,  upon  Yegros,  so  that  the  would-be-dic 
[tatur  had  no  resource  left  but  that  of  moving  another  adjourn 
Vment.     Tfie  third  time,  says  the  proverb,  never  fails,     Befoi^ 
I  the  next  meeting  the  legislators   of  Paraguay  had    obu 
I  tome  notion  of  the  nature  of  their  ofiice,  and  as,  to   do 
IJustice,  they  appear  to  have   exhibited  throughout  a  good 
Tof  dociliiy,  whenever  tljey  could   be  brought  to  compre)] 
I  llie  Doctor's  intentions,  they  now  passed  over  Yegros, 
[voted  unaniniou&ly  for  Francia.  ' 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  for  the  better  understandin 
of  diese  proceedings,  dial   the  deliberations  of  the  Congrea 
were  assisted  at  this  third  meeting,  by  the  presence  of  a  stron 
guard  of  honor,  which,  by  order  of  the  learned  Doctor,  sku 
rounded  the  cliurch  where  the  assembly  was  held.     It  i 
be  doubted  iliat  the  attention  tims  shown  by  this  careful  mag 
trate   to  tlie  security  and   respectability  of   the    proceeding 
contributed  greatly  to  enlighten  tlie  Congress  of  Paraguay,  i 
regard  to  his  fjualifications  for  the  dictatorship.     It  is  know 
that  similar  precautions  have  had  an   equally  good   effect 
certain  critical  periods  in   die  history  of  other  couutries, 
particularly  on  a  late  occasion,  when  a  person  who  calls  hiros 
the  Liberator  (in  better  English  Deliverer)  was   spontane 
chosen  president  for  life  of  the  repubhc  of  Peru,  in 
i  quence  of  having  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  the  rnembers  <_ 
f  Congress,  on  die  night  before  tlie  election,  that  such  as  di( 
not  vote  for  him  would  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  to  she 
General  Nicochea  and  a  few  other  distinguished  pairioLs  poM 
etijcourager  hs  autres.     The  Deliverer,  we   may  remark, 
passant,  appears  to  have   forgotten  that  die  new  lights,  wh 
are  made  to  burst  upon  the  vision  of  mere  civilians  by  milil 
guards  and  executions,  luiifornily  vanish  when   the  troops  or 
withdrawn;  and  having  imprudently  set  off  upon  a  journey 
two  or  three  thousand   miles  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  th 
Colombitms  in  the  same  way,  had  the  mortification  to  find  I 
disciples  in  Peru  relapsing,  the  moment  his  back  was  tume 
into  dieir  former  stupidity,  and  becoming  again  as  insensible  i 
ever  to  the  beauties  of  the  Bolivian  Code,  and  the  pr 
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of  its  author  to  be  president  for  life  of  all  the  republics,  pres- 
ent and  lo  come,  in  Spanish  America.  It  lias  been  noticed, 
as  one  of  the  singularities  in  ihe  character  of  Washington,  that 
his  method  of  delivering  republics  was  different,  and  that  in 
reasoning  wiih  Congress  upon  the  various  topics  of  public  in- 
terest which  he  had  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  with 
tliem,  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  recur  to  il)e  species  of 
argument,  which  has  since  been  used  with  so  much  temporary 
success  at  Assumption  and  Ijima, 

To  return,  however,  from  the  Deliverer  of  Colombia  to  the 
Dictator  of  Paraguay  (no  very  violent  transition),  it  appears 
that  his  competitor,  Yegros,  was  not  at  first  as  fully  satisfied 
with  the  new  arrangement  as  might  have  been  wished.  The 
portion  of  the  army  under  his  command  exhibited  a  disposition 
to  resist  by  force  the  authority  of  the  new  dictator,  and  there 
was  some  danger,  for  the  moment,  of  a  civil  war.  Fortunately 
(say  our  authors,  we  do  not  exactly  see  why,)  an  officer 
named  Caballero,  who  commanded  under  Yegros,  and  who 
had  £;reat  influence  with  the  troops,  although  a  personal  enemy 
of  Francifi,  exerted  himself  with  success  in  appeasing  the  re- 
volt. As  a  reward  for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
arrested  tliree  or  four  years  after  by  order  of  the  Diclatorj 
tinder  pretext  of  being  implicated  in  some  conspiracy,  real  or 
supposed,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  a  public 
execution,  committed  suicide  in  prison.  The  Dictator  was 
elected  in  the  first  instance  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The 
following  extract  will  show  the  character  of  the  measures, 
which  he  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  his  authority, 
and  of  obtaining  at  the  end  of  this  term  a  reappoiniraeni  for 
Ufe. 

*  As  soon  as  Dr  Franc i a  (bund  himself  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
public, he  establis^hed  his  residence  in  the  house  which  had  for- 
merly been  occupied  by  Ihe  Spanish  governors.  His  firtft  care 
was  to  reform  his  ovrn  manner  of  life  ;  gaming  and  women  were 
renounced  for  ever,  and  i^inca  this  lime  he  has  exhibited  the 
greatest  austerity  in  km  habit r.  The  morning  was  passed  in  trans- 
acting business.  The  sujierior  officers,  the  military  c^mraaod- 
Miia,  and  the  Alcaldes  were  summoned  to  receive  orders;  private 
persons,  who  had  any  petition  to  present  or  complaints  to  prefer, 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  the  workmen,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  government,  attended  to  receive  their  instructions  from 
the  Dictator  himself  His  daily  walk  was  on  the  parade.  In  the 
evening  he  employed  his  hours  of  leisure  in  reading,  especially 
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Boch  French  anthors  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  country,  haring 
learned  French  a  short  time  before  the  revolution.  The  belles- 
lettres,  history,  geography,  and  mathematics  were  by  tarns  the 
object  of  his  studi«k  The  knowledge  of  medicine  being  Tery 
limited  in  Paraguay,  he  read  Tissol  and  Buchan,  and  practised 
upon  himself  according  to  their  prescriptions.  He  used  to  take 
particular  interest  in  tl^  perusal  of  an  old  treatise  on  the  arts  and 
professions ;  and  drew  from  this  source  the  information  of  which 
he  has  subsequently  made  so  extraordinary  an  applicati<m.  But 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  was  his  laTorite  object ; 
for  he  felt  conscious  that  the  political  existence  of  the  ooontiy, 
and  even  his  own,  depended  on  his  manner  of  organixing  the 
armed  force.  In  order  to  provide  himself  with  t^  neceaary 
materials,  he  established  a  monopoly  of  timber,  an  article  in  great 
demand  at  Buenos  Aires,  only  permitting  it  to  be  e:qKHrted  by 
those  who  furnished  him  with  arms  and  warlike  stores.  At  a  later 
period  thb  system  was  made  to  comprehend  erery  branch  of  com- 
merce ;  and  by  means  of  licenses  he  procured  everything  he 
stood  in  need  of,  while  at  the  same  time  he  secured,  by  granting 
them,  the  attachment  of  the  public  officers  and  merchants,  who 
wished  for  a  share  in  these  advantages. 

*■  In  the  army,  he  began  by  removing,  under  varions  pretexts, 
such  of  the  officers  as  gave  him  umbrage  or  seemed  to  have 
too  much  influence  with  the  soldiery.  These  were  for  the  roost 
part  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  had  been 
the  authors  of  various  disturbances ;  but  the  real  nKytive  for  their 
dismission  wns,  that  they  belonged  to  good  families.  The  Dicta- 
tor was  by  no  means  inclined  to  employ  men  who  might  consider 
themselves  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers.  The  new  officers  were 
not  in  general  men  of  greater  ability,  but  such  as  could  only  by 
his  aid  expect  to  rise  from  the  low  condition  in  which  he  found 
them.  He  dismissed  in  like  manner  all  the  soldiers  of  whose 
opinions  he  had  any  doubt,  and  replaced  them  by  fresh  recruits. 
Having  taken  these  measures,  he  proceeded  to  organize  vark)us 
corps,  exercised  them  every  day,  and  subjected  them  to  a  severe 
discipline.  This  discipline,  however,  w^as  observed  only  while 
the  soldiers  were  under  arms,  or  in  their  quarters ;  at  all  other 
times  they  were  under  no  control.  The  Dictator  was  sole  judge 
over  the  military  ;  but  knowing  how  necessary  they  were  to  him, 
he  treated  them  with  great  consideration.  A  body  of  grenadiers 
composed  his  guard,  and  at  the  same  time  performed  the  duty  of 
gens'd'armes.  By  their  means  he  communicated  his  orders  to  the 
environs,  summoned  the  persons  whom  he  had  to  speak  with,  and 
caused  his  arrests  to  be  put  in  execution.  In  this  way  they 
came  to  be  the  terror  of  the  place ;  particularly  when  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  Dictator  they  acted  as  his  spies.     As  the 
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sergeant  of  the  guard  was  the  person  who  iiitrcwlaced  those,  who 
wanted  an  audience,  it  was  necessary  to  l>e  in  his  good  graces  in 
order  to  be  announced*  These  grenadiers  were  not  welt  ac- 
quainted with  the  Spanish  language,  and  were  theretbre  incapable 
of  delivering  Vitir  precision  the  orders  of  wiiich  they  were  bearers* 
or  the  answerij  given  to  them  by  individuals;  hence  niisundor- 
standingri  arose^  whicli  were  considered  as  acta  of  disobediencCi 
and  punished  accordingly. 

'  In  the  civil  adnnnistration,  the  Dictator  made  at  first  no  mate- 
rial change.  He  contented  liiinself  witli  removing  all  men  of 
independent  spirit,  and  put  creatures  of  his  own  in  their  places. 
He  took  ufjon  hnnself  exclosively  the  nomination  of  the  cahildos 
and  alcaJdes,  who,  being  originally  tlie  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  were  now  converted  into  the  servile  instruments  of 
desjx)tism*  He  increased  the  nundier  of  circles  or  rmnaniiani^ifi!;^ 
which  form  the  territorial  division  of  Paraguay,  and  gave  the  ad- 
minitilralion  of  them  to  men  who  were  devoted  to  his  interests. 
He  even  changed  tlie  zehflorc^^  a  Sf»rt  of  8iihaltern  police  officers, 
whose  care  it  was  to  wntch  over  the  public  tranquillity.  The  ro 
ligious  orders  also  attracted  his  attention  ;  here  at  least  hcelfecled 
a  salutary  reform  by  abolishing  the  Inquisition,  of  which  there 
wa8  a  commission  in  the  capital.  The  bishop  having  been  alfect- 
ed  liy  this  event  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  his  reason,  the  Dicta- 
tor forced  him  to  resign  his  j>owers  to  the  Vicar-General  (Provi' 
sor),  who  then  assumed  the  government  of  the  diocess  under  the 
direction  of  Francia.  Processions  and  the  performance  of  divine 
service  by  night  were  prohibited,  as  tending  to  produce  suspicious 
meetings. 

'  All  these  changes  were  not  efTected  at  once,  Tlie  Dictator 
allowed  his  measures  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  his  |>ower, 
and  in  the  Iw^ginning  had  even  a  certain  regard  to  appcaratices- 
His  orders  were  less  alisolute,  aod  he  seemed  anxious  to  justify 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  In  private  he  was  more  affable, 
and  received  visits  of  pjltteness  from  the  civil  functionaries,  offi- 
cers, and  other  persons  of  distinction.  He  did  not  then  think  it  a 
disparagement  to  his  dignity  to  offer  them  seats,  nor  did  he  oblige 
Ihem  to  remain  standing  all  the  time  that  he  was  speaking  to 
them,  as  was  afterwards  the  case. 

*  In  the  mean  time  the  three  years  of  his  dictatorship  were  on 
the  fHjint  of  expiring,  and  a  new  Congress  was  to  assemble  in 
1817  ;  bm  Francia  twik  care  that  it  i!hi>uld  he  composed  of  crea- 
tures of  his  own,  employing  for  tins  pyrjKKse  the  commandants  of 
the  circles,  and  caused  himself  to  Ik*  created  Perpetual  Dictator. 
Being  once  installed  in  this  office,  he  acted  without  disguise,  and 
soon  undeceived  his  fellow^  citizens  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  with  which  they  had  entrusted  him.     Some  caricatures, 
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fwAhcvi^og  his  peiKxi,  were  parted  ap  tt  the  eomera  of  the  i 
Those  «rho  httd  made  theiB  atthbated  them  to  Ibe  Spuiisnli»  I 
Fnmcia  wms  not  to  be  decelired,  and  ordered  the  real  amhora  I 
be  urested  aod  put  id  irons  without  any  form  of  tiiaJ.  As  1 
measure  only  affected  mdiTiduals  who  were  Dol  Ukedt  and  wfa 
had  the  Dame  of  being  ttirbidentt  their  coDdemnatioii  prodc 
bmlitde  sensation  in  t^ie  public  mind,  and  the  less  as  since 
thne  of  the  Spaniards,  people  were  aceustomed  to  see  the  goremo] 
ment  act  as  jud^e  in  its  owd  cause.  About  this  time  an  ancientl 
colonel  of  Buenos  Aires,  named  Yalta  Vargas,  a  natiTe  of  P^rft^J 
goay,  was  also  put  under  arrest  on  suspicion  of  conspiring  i 
the  Diciator.  This  imprisonment  was  followed  by  sereral  < 
which  however  afforded  no  light  upon  the  subject,  althoogli  tfao^ 
incident  served  to  increase  in  some  degree  his  eererttf  and  i^ 
trust.  From  that  time  forward,  when  he  went  out  on  borBebAck««j 
be  used  to  be  escorted  by  hussars ;  two  before  and  one 
It  was  their  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  the  [ 
keep  to  the  sides  of  the  streets  as  the  Dictator  passed* 
wards  they  were  directed  to  drive  olf  roughly  all  who  stood  in  theJ 
way.  The  sabre  blows  that  were  distributed  on  these  i 
soon  cured  people  of  their  curiosity,  and  thence  forward  the  ptol 
greas  of  the  Dictatof  through  tlie  city  was  like  Irairerstng  a^ 
dfisen.' 

In  the  above  account  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  Drj 
Fraucia  attained  his  present  eleraticnf  or  as  ahakspeare  ex-J 
presses  it, 

*  The  baae  degrees  by  which  he  did  ascend,' 

our  readers  will  have  noticed  the  analogy  which  W6  hi? 
already  pointed  out  between  his  political  course  and  that  ofl 
Napoleon-  The  rneasures  eniployed  by  both  are  no  doubtl 
such  as  arc  naturally  slig2;ested  by  the  circumstances  int 
which  ihey  stood,  aod  might  with  some  variations  be  re-j 
pealed  im  different  occasiooSj  without  any  actual  iniitation«| 
But  in  this  instance  the  resemblance  of  naiues  aod  incidents  ] 
is  loo  rainutc  to  be  other  than  intenlional.  The  transition  ( 
from  a  democratic  to  a  consular,  and  afterwards  to  a  dicta*] 
torial  or  imperial  government;  the  means  used  for  gaining | 
the  assent  of  the  legislative  bodies ;  die  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  the  inferior  consul;  all  these  circumstances,  withl 
others,  which  we  need  not  recapitulate,  prove  that  the  Doctof^ 
had  his  eye  upon  a  model  of  more  recent  date  than  the  oooj 
^       described    hy   Rolf  in.     The   same    conclusion    may   also    bej 
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Napoleon,  at  his  first  interview  with  our  authors,  which  is 
described  in  the  following  extract.  It  woiiid  seem,  that  the 
Dictator  had  been  somewhat  less  successful  in  copying  the 
costume  of  Jiis  famous  prototype  than  his  conduct.  We  are 
told  by  our  authors,  that  he  had  mistaken  a  German  caricature 
of  NapoleoUj  which  had  accidentiy  fallen  into  his  possession, 
for  a  correct  likeness,  and  had  been  led  in  consequence  to 
provide  himself,  as  a  part  of  liis  official  dress,,  with  one  of 
tJiose  immense  cocked  hats,  which  the  caricaturists^  probably 
from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  have  generally  substituted  for 
the  uncommonly  small  and  low  tliree-cornered  beaver,  habitu- 
ally worn  by  the  *  man  of  destiny/ 

*  In  September,  1818,  we  arrived  at  Corrientes,  where  we  were 
forced  to  make  a  stay  of  eight  inonthst  nor  did  we  succeed  in 
obtaininjiT  from  the  authorilies  of  that  place  permission  to  endiark 
for  Paraguay  lill  May,  1819,  when  commimications  were  finally  re- 
cstahlished.  It  is  from  this  period,  that  the  events  of  which  we 
have  heen  eye-witnesses  take  their  date ;  thone  whicl*  have  hcen 
prciiously  related  are  oidy  the  result  of  such  in  formal  ion  as  dur- 
ing my  residence  in  the  country,  I  was  able  to  ohlain  from  the 
best  authorities.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July  we  landed  at  A  .^sump- 
tion, and  a  few  days  afterwards  were  presented  to  the  Dictator* 
He  is  a  man  of  middling  size,  regular  features,  and  the  fine  hlack 
eyes  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  South  America,  with  a  j>enetrating 
look  expressive  of  distrust.  On  that  day  he  had  on  his  official 
dress,  which  was  the  uniform  of  a  Spanish  brigadier,  that  is,  a 
blue  gold-laced  coat,  white  waist  coast  and  breeches,  white  silk 
stockings*  and  shoes  with  gold  buckles.  So  splendid  an  equip- 
ment could  not  fail  to  excite  our  surprise,  afler  having  just  seen 
the  half  naked  condition  of  Artigas  and  his  lieutenants.  Dr 
Francia  was  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  although  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  above  fifty.  He  ajsked  me  several  (|  nest  ion »»  with  an 
air  of  Huj>eriority,  and  apparently  with  the  intention  of  embar- 
rassing me,  but  he  soon  after  assumed  a  different  tone.  On  my 
opening  a  portfolio  to  look  for  the  papers  I  had  to  present  to  him, 
he  perceived  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  which  I  had  place*!  there 
on  purpose,  knowing  his  admiration  for  the  original.  He  tix>k  it 
up,  and,  on  being  told  whom  it  represented,  examined  it  with 
great  interest.  He  then  entered  familiarly  into  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  with  which  I  found 
him  much  better  acquainted  than  I  could  have  expected.  He 
uked  for  news  about  Spain,  and  expressed  the  highest  contempt 
for  that  country.  The  constitution  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was 
not  to  his  taste,  and  he  gave  a  decided  preference  lo  the  military 
government  of  Napoleon,  of  whose  fall  he  spoke  with  regret.     I 
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remarked,  that  in  conversing  upon  his  reign,  he  dwelt  with  plea- 
sure on  such  circumstances  as  seemed  to  have  any  analogy  with 
his  own  situation.  He  reproached  us,  as  Swiss,  with  our  wretch- 
ed campaign  of  1815,  and  applied  to  us  the  fahle,  in  which  the 
dying  lion  receives  a  kick  from  a  certain  long-eared  animaL  But 
the  principal  topic  of  his  conversation  was  the  friars,  whom  he 
accused  of  pride,  depravity  of  manners,  and  a  disposition  to  in- 
trigue. He  declaimed  violently  against  the  tendency  visible  in 
the  clergy  in  general  to  resist  the  authority  of  government.  Id 
order  to  give  us  a  more  perfect  idea  of  his  principles  in  this  re- 
spect, he  declared  that  if  the  Holy  Father  himself  were  to  come 
to  Paraguay,  he  should  be  nothing  more  than  his  chaplain.  He 
appeared  to  anticipate  the  return  of  fanaticism  and  superstition  in 
Europe,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  crushing  the  naonastic 
spirit  in  time  before  America  became  infected  with  this  new 
contagion.  The  reestablishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Europe, 
which  we  announced  as  being  realized  in  part,  seemed  to  hiin 
incredible ;  so  great  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  foUy  of  this 
measure.  When  we  mentioned  the  emancipation  of  America, 
he  at  once  discovered  the  ardor  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause, 
and  declared  his  fixed  resolution  to  defend  it  against  all  ene- 
mies. The  ideas  which  he  expressed  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  governing  these  new  nations,  in  their  present  imperfect  state 
of  civilization,  appeared  to  me  very  correct;  but  unfortunately 
he  has  made  no  application  of  any  of  them  in  his  own  country. 
He  condescended  to  show  us  his  library,  which,  though  small,  is 
the  only  one  in  Paraguay.  We  there  saw,  by  the  side  of  the  best 
Spanish  authors,  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Raynal,  Rollin, 
I^place,  &.C.  which  he  had  procured  since  the  revolution.  He 
had  also  some  mathematical  instruments  and  geographical  charts, 
and  among  these  the  most  correct  map  of  Paraguay  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  It  was  made  by  Don  Felix  de  Azara,  at  the  time 
of  the  demarkation  of  the  boundaries,  which  took  place  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  preceding  century,  and  presented  by 
the  author  to  the  Cabildo  of  Assumption.  It  has  never  b^n  pul>- 
lished.  As  the  Dictator  was  sometimes  seen  studying  the  celes- 
tial globe,  and  by  means  of  his  map  displayed  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  without  ever  having  travelled  over  it,  the 
inhabitants  were  persuaded,  that  he  conversed  with  the  stars.  He 
has,  however,  never  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  im- 
pose upon  their  credulity ;  but  on  the  contrary  exerts  himself  in 
removing  the  prejudices,  which  his  countrymen  have  imbibed. 
He  dismissed  us  with  the  following  words — "  Do  what  you  please, 
profess  what  religion  you  choose  ;  no  one  shaU  molest  you ;  only 
take  care  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  my  government."  This 
advice  we  did  not  fail  to  follow,  and  on  his  part  the  Dictator 
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taitJifulIy  kept  his  word.  On  taking  my  leave,  I  left  the  portrait  of 
Bonaparte  on  the  tahle,  thinking  that  it  woultl  be  acceptable  to 
liini.  He,  however,  sent  it  back  to  me  with  an  officer,  who  was 
directed  to  ask  rnc  what  I  would  take  for  iu  As  1  did  not  like  to 
act  a  price  on  an  article  in  iti^elf  of  little  value,  and  as  the  Dicta- 
tor made  it  a  rule  never  to  accept  presents,  the  portrait  remained 
in  my  possession.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  bis  having  shown  me  in  his  cabinet  a  caricature, 
published  at  Nuremberg,  wliich  represented  bis  hero,  and  which 
he  in  good  earnest  considered  as  a  portrait,  till  I  explained  to  him 
a  German  inscription,  that  was  at  the  foot  of  this  wretched  print, 
on  which  he  seemed  to  set  so  great  a  value.  It  was  doubtless 
this  caricature  that  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  assuming  as  a 
part  of  his  dress  the  enormous  chapcau'^fras^  in  which  Bonaparte 
was  there  represented,' 

The  following  extract,  which  forms  the  last  chapter  of  tho 
work,  describes  the  personal  habits  of  Francia,  and  seems  to 
come  in  naturally  in  connexion  with  the  above  passage. 

*  In  order  to  finish  the  portrait  of  the  personage,  who  is  tho 
chief  subject  of  the  present  essay,  I  now  proceed  to  give  some 
detaUs  of  his  domestic  life;  and  shall  add  some  facts  for  which  a 
place  could  not  be  found  before,  and  which  seem  well  calculated 
to  explain  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man* 

« It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Dr  Francia,  as  soon  as  he 
had  the  sole  direction  of  the  public  aifairs,  took  up  his  lodgings 
in  the  residence  of  the  former  governors.  This  building  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Assumption ;  it  was  constructed  by  the  Jesuits  a 
little  before  their  suppression,  and  was  used  by  them  as  u  house 
for  retreat,  in  which  the  lay  brotliers  perfi>rmcd  certain  religious 
exercises  prescribed  hy  St  Ignatius.  The  Dictator  had  it  repaired^ 
and  gave  to  the  exterior  of  it  an  air  of  elegance  not  usual  in  the 
countryt  and  opening  wide  streets  all  round,  made  it  stand  apart 
from  the  other  houses,  Ilis  establishment  consists  of  four  slaves, 
namely,  a  negro  boy,  a  mulatto  raan,  and  two  mulatto  women. 
One  of  the  latter  superintends  the  kitchen,  and  tlie  other  has 
charge  of  the  wardrobe.  In  his  habits  he  is  extremely  regular. 
The  first  rays  of  the  sun  hardly  ever  hud  him  in  bed.  As  soon 
as  he  rises,  the  negro  brings  a  chafing  dish,  a  tea-ketUe,  aud  a 
pitcher  of  water,  which  is  heated  in  his  presence.  The  Dictator 
then  preptires,  with  his  own  hands  and  with  all  fwssible  care,  his 
mate  or  Paraguay  tea.  Having  taken  this,  he  walks  awhile  in  an 
iDiier  gallery  which  looks  out  upon  the  court,  and  smokes  a  cigar* 
taking  care  first  to  uiirol  it  Ifst  it  should  contain  anything  fwjison- 
ous,  ah  bough  his  cigars  are  made  by  his  own  sister.  At  six 
o'clock  comes  the  barber^  a  dirty,  ill  dressed,  drunken  mulatto, 
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*  bowef^'t  \b  the  onif  one  of  the  ^iihj,  to  mboBB  hand*  I 
IPictttor  will  trust  hiniseJC    If  m  nood  httioorv  he  will  i 
lio  elnt  with  llits  penoo,  and  oflen  prepares  the  ptthlac  \ 
Iflstfitnfl  hr  llie  projecis  he  has  in  cootemplatioii ;  tfatts  ] 
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mi,  be  takes  a  torn  in  the  o<uter  galJenr^  which 
\  hoilMN  and  reeeires  such  indiridiials  as  have  bec'n  adcnittei 
■iidieiice.     At  seTen  oVkick  he  retires  to  his  cabinet, 
It^malns  there  till  nine.    The  military  aiid  civil  officers  then  i 
[ibetr  appearance,  to  gire  in  their  reports  and  receive  orders. 
[  deren  the  if  el  defrcho  brings  in  the  papers  tliat  are  to  be  presenti 
I  to  him«  and  writes  a  la  dieiee  till  twelve.     At  this  hiMtr  the  i 
^laries  retire,  and  Francia  ata  down  to  table.    His  dianer  is  I 
is  prepared  according  to  his  own  directions.     On  her  i 
1  market,  the  cook  lays  out  the  articles  purchased  before  i 
of  her  master *9  cabinet,  who,  on  coming  out,  sets  apart 
ings  he  intends  ibr  his  own  use.     Afler  dinner  he  takes 
titsta^  and  then  his  mmii  and  cigar,  as  in  the  mcMrning.     He  1 
Bnds  to  business  till  fi>ar  or  five,  when  the  escort  arrives 
klccompany  him  on  his  ride.     The  hairnlresser  now  attends 
||rhi]o  the  horse  is  saddling.     This  being  done,  tlie  Dictalar 
nt  to  visit  the  public  works  or  the  barracks,  cspecizdljr  those  i 

cavalry,  in  which  he  has  apartments  for  his  reception. 
Lljesc  excursions,  although  attended  by  an  escort,  he 
ot  only  with  a  sabre,  but  with  a  pair  of  double-barreled  pocke 
[pistols.  On  his  return  home  about  nightfall  he  applies  himself  i 
[is  studies  At  nine  he  lakes  hi»  supper,  which  consists  of  a  \ 
[»idgeon  and  a  glass  of  wine.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  he  i 
ke^  another  walk  in  the  gallery,  which  he  sometimes  does  i 
■ :  till  very  late.  At  ten  he  gives  the  order  for  the  ensuing  dajj 
and,  upon  retiring  to  rest,  locks  with  his  o^^n  hands  all  t]ie"i" 
of  the  house.  During  several  months  in  the  year  he  re^iides  i 
the  barracks  of  the  cavalry,  which  are  situated  out  of  the  lo« 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  fit>m  his  ordinary  residence ;  and  T 
his  manner  of  life  is  I  he  same,  except  that  from  time  to  time  h4 
goes  out  to  hunt.  In  all  the  rooms  which  he  occupies*  there  i 
arms  within  reach ;  pistols  are  suspended  from  the  walls,  or  | ' 
by  his  side  at  table ;  and  sabres,  generally  unsheathed, 
lie  found  in  every  corner.  Precautions  of  the  same  kind 
observed  in  the  etiquette  prescribed  for  giving  audience-, 
person  admitted  is  not  to  approacli  the  Dictator  nearer  than  six 
paces,  until  invited  by  him,  and  even  then  not  nearer  than  three.! 
He  must  let  his  arms  hang  down  in  a  line  with  his  body,  and  thai 
hands  in  the  same  position,  and  open,  that  it  may  be  seen 
they  conceal  no  weapon.  Neither  civil  nor  military  officers  i 
pro!*ume  to  appear  before  him  wiih  swords  by  their  sides.    Ne 
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theless*  he  likes  that  people  should  look  at  hiin  while  speaking  lo 
him,  and  that  their  answers  should  he  prom|>t  and  decisive.  One 
day  he  de.sired  nic  to  ascertain,  by  exanjination,  whether  tlic 
natives  of  Paraguay  had  not  a  hone  too  much  in  their  necks,  which 
prevented  them  from  lifting  up  their  heads  and  speakinij  out. 

*  At  the  bcc^iuniug  of  a  cooversation  he  always  tries  to  intimidate, 
hut  when  his  first  onset  is  f^ustained  with  firmness,  he  becomes 
more  mild,  and  ends  by  conversing  agreeably  if  in  gtxid  huinor. 
It  is  then  thai  the  man  of  superior  talents  may  be  recognised;  for 
ID  the  course  of  his  conversation,  which  turns  upon  a  great  variety 
of  objects,  he  discovers  a  deptli  of  uudersfandiug,  a  degree  of 
penetralion*  and  an  extent  of  information  beyond  what  could  be 
exjx^cted  in  one,  who,  it  may  almost  be  said^  has  never  been  out 
of  Para^niay.  Free  from  the  numberless  prejudices  entertained 
by  his  countrymen,  he  often  makes  them  the  subject  of  \m 
pleasantry.  Tlius,  at  an  interview  which  1  liad  with  himi  he 
laughed  a  good  deal  at  llic  expense  of  the  commandant  and  curate 
of  Curuguaty,  who  had  sent  hi  in  a  |>oor  woman  in  chains  and 
loaded  with  an  cnoniious  rosary,  transmitting  with  her  a  rejwrt  of 
her  trial,  from  which  it  appeared  that  she  was  a  sorceress.  From 
this  he  went  on  to  describe  the  various  magical  arts  practised  by 
the  people  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  the  cnres  which  they  attributed 
to  them  J  and  finished  by  saying,  **  You  may  judge  by  this  of  the 
use  of  priests  and  religion  among  these  people  ;  ihey  serTe  to 
make  ihem  believe  in  the  devil,  rallicr  than  in  God,'* 

•The  cont^cicncc  of  men  is  a  sanctuary  which  history  itself  cannot 
but  respect ;  but  this  rule  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  pubhc  acts, 
by  wiiich  tije  supreme  head  of  a  government  discloses  his  religious 
opinions.  I  therefore  presume  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in 
mentioning,  that,  though  in  the  early  periods  of  his  elevation  he 
used  regylarly  to  hear  mass  on  Sundays  in  one  of  iho  chapels  of 
the  barracks,  and  attended  service  at  the  cathedral  on  great  holy- 
days,  he  soon  after  ceased  to  apjiear  at  all  at  church,  and  in  1820 
dismissed  his  chaplain.  From  that  time  he  has  been  a  stranger 
to  every  kind  of  worship,  and  has  never  ceased  exclaiming  against 
the  established  religion.  One  of  tlie  commandants  having  asked 
hLm,  on  some  occasion,  for  the  image  of  a  saint,  in  order  lo  place 
it  33  a  patron  in  a  fort  that  had  been  just  budu  **How  long," 
said  he,  "  men  of  Paraguay,  will  you  continue  to  be  idiots  ?  while 
I  was  a  catholic,  I  thought  as  you  do ;  but  I  have  since  discovered 
that  cannon  halls  are  the  best  saints  to  guard  our  frontiers,"  In 
our  first  audience,  on  being  informed  of  our  religion,  "  Profes*? 
whatever  you  please,"  said  he,  **  be  Christians,  Jews,  or  Mahome- 
tans, but  not  atheists," 

*  Whenever  the  Dictator  is  seized  witti  a  fit  of  spleen,  he  either 
shuts  himself  up  for  several  days  without  attending  to  business,  or 
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t^lsc  venta  his  HI  humor  upon  evcrjthing  round  him.  The  employts^ 
Ihe  officers,  soldiers,  all  are  equally  exposed  to  ill  treatment.  He 
then  launches  out  into  invectives  and  threats  again.'^t  his  enemies 
real  or  supposed.  It  is  on  these  occasions  es^>ecially  that  he  orders 
arrests  and  inflicts  the  severest  punishments,  and  even  thinks  it  a 
mere  trifle  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  death, 

♦  The  state  of  tlie  weather  seems  to  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  his  temper;  at  least  it  has  been  remarked ,  that  when 
the  northeast  wind  prevails,  these  tits  are  much  more  frequent 
This  wind,  which  is  attended  with  humidity  and  a  sudbcatifig 
heat,  produces  frequent  and  sudden  sliowers,  and  makes  a  very 
unfavorable  impression  on  people  of  irritable  nerves,  or  who  suffer 
from  obstruction  in  the  liver  or  the  lower  intestines^  When, 
however,  the  west  wind  blows,  which  is  dry  and  fresh,  the  Dictator 
is  generally  in  a  pleasimt  state  of  mind.  He  then  sings  and 
laughs  by  himself,  and  converses  agreeably  with  all  those  who 
approach  him, 

*  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unevenness  of  his  temper,  there 
is  at  least  one  laudable  quality  in  which  he  is  constant,  I  mean 
his  disinterestedness.  No  less  liberal  in  his  personal  expenses 
than  sparing  of  tlie  public  money,  he  pays  in  cash  for  everything 
he  stands  in  need  of.  His  private  fortune  has  derived  no  improve- 
ment from  his  elevation.  lie  never  received  a  present,  and  is 
always  in  arrears  for  the  receipt  of  his  appointments;  in  tliis 
respect  even  his  greatest  enemies  do  liim  justice.  On  several 
occasions,  he  has  proved  himself  no  stranger  to  a  sense  of  gratitude- 
Having  one  day  been  informed  that  a  youn^r  man  of  a  family  of 
Cordova,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  admitted  in  his  youth, 
happened  to  be  at  Assumption  in  the  greatest  distress,  he  ordered 
him  tn  be  sent  for,  and  after  giving  him  some  hundred  francs, 
made  him  his  secretiiry*  He  also  sometimes  remembers  his  school- 
mates, and  never  fails  to  afford  them  liis  assistance  when  they 
want  it.  But  he  loses  the  recollection  of  every  service,  and 
acknowledges  neither  relations  nor  dependanis,  from  the  moment 
he  sees  anything  like  resistance  to  his  authority,  or  a  want  of 
respect  towards  his  j>erson.  To  omit  giving  him  the  title  of 
Ejerk/ithimo  Senor^  is  ao  unpardonable  sin,  although  he  himself 
thints  all  but  foreigners;  a  habit  which  he  has  acquired  by  degreea 
and  in  proportion  as  his  power  has  been  confirmed.  "  You  are  to 
pay  to  me  aa  much  respect  as  you  would  to  your  king,  and  even 
more,'*  snid  he  to  a  foreigner,  the  subject  of  a  monarch;  "for  I 
can  do  you  more  good  and  more  harm  I  ban  he  can.''  Several  of 
his  favorites  have  fallen  into  disgrace  for  attempting  to  put  thcm- 
selevs  on  Um*  familiar  a  footing  with  him.  Others  have  been 
put  in  irons  fi>r  arrogating  to  themselves  a  power  which  had  not 
been  conferred.     Two  of  his  nephews,  who  had  been  officers  in 
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the  troops  of  the  line,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  were 
the  first  whom  he  dismi^^sed  from  the  service  shortJy  after  having 
got  himself  made  dictator ;  and  this  merely  because  he  appre- 
hended that  they  might  avail  themselves  to  Ms  prejudice  of  the 
circumstances  of  Oieir  position.  Heuce  it  was,  that  any  fault 
committed  by  them  was  punished  with  much  more  severity  than 
those  of  the  other  officers ;  one  of  ihcm  was  put  in  irons,  and 
kept  in  that  state  for  the  space  of  four  years*  for  having  Btruck 
some  person  who  had  insuJted  him  at  a  ball ;  another  was  confined 
in  a  jjiihlic  prison  during  a  whole  year  for  having  made  use  of  one 
of  the  mnsicians  of  a  regiment  in  giving  a  serenade.  In  fme,  his 
sister,  the  only  person  towards  whom  he  ever  showed  any  lasting 
attachment,  and  who  had  tlic  care  of  his  countryhouse,  was  sent 
home  to  her  family  for  having  employed  a  zekuiitr  to  punish  one 
of  the  slaves. 

'  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  being  so  extremely  jealous  of  his 
authority,  the  Dictator  could  never  have  a  confidaut;  m  fact,  he 
never  took  the  advice  of  any  one  in  anything  he  ever  did,  nor  can 
any  one  l>o^ist  of  having  exercised  the  slightest  influencti  over  him. 
If  then  he  sooner  or  later  meet  with  the  fate  reserved  for  almost 
all  oppressors  of  their  country »  he  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself,' 

Our  authors  enter  at  considerable  length  into  an  account  of 
the  admifjistralion  of  llie  Dictator  in  its  several  departments, 
but  we  have  not  room  lo  follow  them  here  in  detail,  and  must 
refer  our  readers  for  infoniiation  on  these  points  to  the  work 
itself.  The  authority  of  Francia  is  sustained  by  a  little  regular 
army  of  about  five  thousand  meuj  mostly  cavalry^,  well  armed, 
equipped,  and  disciplined,  and  stationed  at  the  capital.  As  the 
whole  population  of  tlie  country  is  supposed  to  be  sometliing 
short  of  two  hundred  thousand  soids,  dispersed  over  a  territory 
not  less  extensive  than  tlic  kingdom  of  Fro  nee,  this  fM:>wer  is 
amply  sufficient  to  effect  its  object  and  to  keep  up  a  continual 
reign  of  terror*  The  regular  troops  are  composed  exclusively 
of  Creole  whites,  who  constitute  about  seven  tenths  of  the 
population,  the  other  three  tenths  being  made  up  of  IndianSj 
blacks,  and  raulattoes,  togellier  with  about  eight  hundred 
Spatiiards.  There  is  beside  the  regular  army  an  establishment 
of  militia,  in  which  every  individual  of  whatever  race  is  enrolled 
upon  reaching;  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  which  consists,  in  U)e 
whole,  of  twenty  thousand  persons.  It  is  occasionally  employed 
in  aid  of  the  troops,  but  it  is  on  these  that  tlie  Dictator  phices 
his  dependence  for  the  security^  of  his  power.  To  make  assu- 
■    ranee  doubly  sure,  he  has  resorted  to  various  otiier  measures 
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of  precaution,  among  which  are  the  secularization  of  all  eccle- 
siastical property,  and  the  assumption  by  himself  of  the  func- 
tions of  head  of  the  church.  In  this  respect,  he  has  gone  one 
step  beyond  his  imperial  prototype,  and  copied  the  policy  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England.  The  bishop  of  the  disocess, 
as  we  have  akeady  remarked,  was  driven  to  madness  by 
these  proceedings,  in  his  opinion,  no  doubt,  the  consummation 
of  sacrilege  and  tyranny,  but  which  our  authors  are  disposed  to 
view  with  some  degree  of  favor.  For  the  same  purpose,  he 
interdicted  all  communications  with  foreigners,  not  only  per- 
sonal but  epistolary,  and  for  the  better  attainment  of  this  object 
entirely  suppressed  the  postoffice.  The  measures  adopted  for 
tfie  immediate  safety  of  his  own  person  are  not  less  rigid ;  and 
when  he  happens  to  be  seized  with  one  of  his  habitual  fits  of 
ill  humor,  he  is  apt  to  carry  them  upon  the  slightest  provocation 
to  some  new  and  extraordinary  excess.  On  one  occasion,  a 
poor  woman  was  sent  to  prison  for  approaching  the  window  of 
Lis  palace,  and  her  husband,  though  not  with  her  at  the  time, 
was  obliged  to  share  her  fate.  >  Not  satisfied  with  taking  this 
severe  notice  of  so  enormous  an  ofience,  the  Dictator  imme- 
diately ordered  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  door  to  shoot  every 
person  whom  he  should  see  looking  at  the  house.  It  seems 
that  the  learned  Doctor  concentrates  in  his  own  person  the 
functions  of  commissary  and  quartermaster  general  and  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  those  of  pope  and  dictator,  and  delivers  out 
himself  to  the  soldiers  on  guard  tlie  ammunition  that  is  wanted. 
On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  Dictator,  exasperated  almost 
to  madness  by  this  failure  of  respect  for  his  person  Tas  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  it),  the  wind  probably  blowing  fresh  from 
the  northeast,  brought  out  a  second  musket  charged  with  baD 
to  the  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  addressed  him  as  follows ;  *  If 

{ou  see  any  body  fix  his  eyes  on  this  house,  fire  upou  him. 
f  you  miss  the  first  time,  fire  again,'  (handing  him  the  second 
musket.)  '  If  you  miss  a  second  time,  I  shall  take  care  not  to 
miss  you.'  It  is  rather  singular,  that  after  issuing  this  order, 
he  should  have  been  so  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  down 
look  of  his  loving  subjects,  as  to  inquire  of  our  authors  into  the 
anatomical  conformation  of  their  necks.  The  fact  was  pretty 
soon  known  tlirough  the  capital,  and  the  citizens  took  good 
care  either  not  to  pass  the  giant's  castle  or  to  look  the  other 
way.  But  about  a  fortnight  after,  a  poor  native,  fresh  fix)m  the 
country,  took  the  liberty,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  not  unnatural 
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curiosityj  to  turn  his  eyes  in  the  prohibited  direclioo,  and  was 
actually  fired  upon  by  the  soldier  oq  guard,  Tiie  Dictator, 
upon  hearing  the  report,  came  out  to  inquire  what  was  the 
matter,  and  oo  learning  the  offeoce  of  the  Indian,  revoked  the 
order,  pretending  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  issned  it* 

Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  precautions,  the  Dictator  has 
not  succeeded  in  siifling  completely  die  opinions  of  his  country- 
men. He  has  been  annoyed,  oo  the  contrary,  by  a  succession 
of  conspiracies,  formed  by  the  most  respectable  and  wealtliy 
citizens ;  the  discovery  of  which  has  led  in  turn  to  still  more 
violent  measures  of  prev'ention  and  punishment.  It  is  in  fact 
the  great  vice  of  all  usurped  audiority,  that  it  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  continual  repetition  of  acts  still  more  odious  and 
sanguinary  than  those  by  which  it  must  necessarily  be  acqunred* 
The  common  fcehngs  of  human  nature  cannot  be  w  holJy  over- 
come. They  must  and  will  break  out  in  frequent  attempts  to 
tlirow  off  the  unnatural  pressure  imposed  upon  them,  while  the 
usurper,  if  he  succeed  in  defeating  tliesc,  is  compelled  m  self- 
defence  to  visit  their  authors  willi  exemplary  punishmenL  It  is 
somewhat  consoling  to  reflect,  that  even  in  tliis  remote  corner  of 
Christendom,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  and  scanty  population,  tliere 
has  been  found  spirit  enough  to  keep  tlie  tyrant  in  a  state  of 
continual  alarm  for  his  personal  safety,  and  probably  in  tlie  end 
to  effect  his  overthrow,  especially  if  the  neighboring  republic 
of  Buenos  Aires  shall  ever  acquire  stability  and  consistency 
enough  to  be  able  to  aid  her  sister  province  in  ibis  good  work. 

Immediately  after  Froncia  declared  himself  dictator  for  life, 
a  conspiracy  against  him  was  entered  into  by  most  of  the 
leading  citizens,  in  concert  with  an  agent  of  Puerrj'don,  then 
supreme  dictator  at  Buenos  Aires,  who  came  to  Assumption 
for  this  purpose.  The  plot  was  maturing  in  secret  for  two 
years,  and  ivas  to  have  been  put  in  execution  on  Good  Friday 
of  1820;  but  during  the  preceding  Lent,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors unluckily  discovered  it  in  confession  to  a  friar,  who  ordered 
him  to  reveal  it  immediately  to  the  Dictator,  which  he  did,  A 
number  of  the  principal  iniiabilanls,  including  the  quondam 
Pompey  of  our  new  Ca?sar,  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros,  were  id 
consequence  arrested  and  detained  in  close  confinement. 
Meanwhile  Ramirez,  one  of  the  independent  chiefs  of  the 
neighboring  country,  wlio,  after  acting  some  time  under  the 
command  of  Artigas,  had  finally  turned  upon  the  latter,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios, 
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previously  under  fiis  government,  attempted  to  open  Ineodly 
relations  with  Fraiicia,  and   for  this  purpose  sent  envoys  to 
Assumption.     The  Dictator  exhibited  on  tliis  occasion  much 
the  same  respect  for  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  shown  by 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  in  the  case  of  the  French  consul,  reported 
in  very  good  verse  by  the  late  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  in  tfie 
*  Antijacobiuj'  and  threw  the  envoys  into  prison.    Ramirez,  upoo 
tiiiSf  began  to  place  liimself  in  a  hostile  altitude   and    entere " 
into  a  secret  corres|iondence  witli  the  discontented  citizens  < 
Paraguay,  which  was  also  unfortunately  detected.     Alarmed 
at  this  new  enterprise,  llie  Dictator  now  brought  his  prisoner! 
to  trial,  and  as  Uiey  were  successively  convicted,  parties 
eight  or  ten  of  them  were  executed  every  tliree  or  four  week 
for  two  yeai^s  in  succession.     Their  wives  and  relations  gene 
ally  sliored  their  fate.     Finally  all  the  Spaniards  in  ilie  coun«1 
try,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred,  were  sent  to   prison  eil^ 
massey  where  a  part  of  them  died  of  the  effects  of  ill  treatment^ 
and  the  rest  were  only  released  upon  the  payment  of  such^ 
contributions  as  reduced   them  to  ruin.     The  victims  of  the 
inhuman   proceedings   generally   exhibited   a  manly  drmne 
highly  honorable  to  the  national  character,  and   our   autlio 
mention  a  number  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  conduct  of  tlifl 
sufferers,  which  we  would  gladly  extract  did  our  limits  allow  it.1 
The   ultimate   result   of  these   continual  prosecutions  was,! 
however,  to  break,  for  the  time,  tlie  spirits  of  the   people,' 
and  to  plunge   the  whole  communit)^  into  a  sort   of  gloomy 
despondency.     These  people,  say  our  authors,  naturally  not 
very  communicative,  now  lived  entirely  apart  from  each  oilier. 
There  were  no  more  social  meetings  or  entertainments.    EveaJ 
the  women  lost  their  privilege  of  talking,  and  the  guitar,  befoi 
the   inseparable  companion   of  the  Paraguays,  became  silent 
There  ensued  a  sort  of  blank  desolation  and   siopor,  which 
ended  in  making  every  one  insensible  to  any  misery  but  hlsl 
own.     If  a  man  fell  under  the  Dictator's  displeasure  he  was,] 
as  it  were,  struck  with  a  curse.    Nobody  could  visit  him  with-l 
out  exciting  suspicion.     Every  one  who  sought  to  commu 
cate  with   a  state   prisoner  was  immediately  arrested.     TliisI 
happened  to  several  wives,  who  had  said  a  few  words  through  J 
a  grate  to  their  husbands.     While  terror  thus  reigned  in  the 
capital,  the  other  cities  and  the  country  were  not  better  off. 
Under  pretext  of  taking  precautions  against  rebellion,  the  civil 
and  mifitary  authorities  committed  the  most  arbitrary  acts,  and 


thus  avenged  themselves  on  die  people  for  the  base  submission 
ihcy  were  obliged  to  show  to  the  Dictator.  Fines,  imprison- 
ments, and  executions  succeeded  each  other  without  intermis- 
sion, and  the  subaherns  pursued  their  course  with  perfect  free- 
dom, for  ihcy  knew  that  the  Dictator  was  inaccessible  to  re- 
morse or  pity. 

Among  the  measures  of  Francia,  which  our  authors  are 
disposed  to  regard  with  some  degree  of  favor,  are  his  attempts 
to  improve  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  and  to  en- 
courage agricukure  and  manufactures.  But  however  lauda- 
ble the  object,  llie  means  employed  by  the  Dictator  for  effect- 
ing it  are,  wc  fear,  such  as  would  ill  suit  the  taste  of  our 
public  ;  mid  with  all  our  zeal  in  the  cause  of  improvement  we 
should  cei'tainly  objeci  to  tlieir  use  in  diis  countrj\  Terror 
seems  to  be  the  only  instrument  resorted  to  by  the  ruler  of 
Paraguay  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  administration. 
Wishing  to  enconrage  the  manufacture  of  leadier  belts,  he 
directed,  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  a  gallows  should  be  raised 
before  the  door  of  his  principal  shoemaker.  This  being  done, 
he  sent  him  llie  order  for  the  article  wanted,  with  a  proviso 
that  if  it  were  not  executed  to  his  mind,  the  workman  should 
be  forthwith  hanged.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  a  black- 
smidi  to  the  galleys  for  finishing,  as  he  thought,  in  a  slovenly 
way,  one  of  the  screws  belonging  to  a  gnn  carriage.  But  the 
most  extensive  and  remarkable  operation  of  this  description 
was  the  attempt  of  the  Dictator  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
his  capital.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  found  Rnmo 
of  brick  and  should  leave  it  of  marble.  Our  new  Caesar  hav- 
ing succeeded  so  well  in  copying  the  example  of  the  first  of 
the  name,  was  probably  encouraged  to  imitate  the  second.  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  first  object,  in  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  to  convert  die  city  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  thus  far  he 
has  to  all  appen  ranees  admirably  succeeded.  Whether  he 
will  be  equally  fortunate  in  die  second  and  not  less  important 
part  of  the  undertaking,  that  of  building  it  up  again  in  a  belter 
form,  is  sdll  uncertain.  The  following  extract,  which  contains 
an  account  of  these  proceedings,  may  also  interest  the  reader, 
by  the  description  it  gives  of  a  place  but  little  known  abroad. 

'A  calamity  of  a  diilercnt  kind  now  befell  the  capital,  for  which 
it  was  indebted  to  the  Dictator.  It  will  be  recollected,  tliat  at 
the  time  of  discovering  the  conspiracy  of  1820,  he  entertained 
the  idea  of  rendering  the  city  more  regular,  which  however  was 
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not  then  realized,  as  he  had  fixed  on  no  particular  plan  &a  the 
purpose.  Assumption  is  built  on  a  declivity,  in  some  parts  rather 
rapid,  and  bordering  on  the  river  Paraguay.  The  streets  are 
crooked,  irregular,  and  for  the  most  part  so  narrow,  that  they 
might  more  properly  be  called  lanes.  The  houses  being  of  one 
story  only,  and  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  the  inte^ 
position  of  trees,  shrubs,  little  gardens,  and  grass  plots,  present 
the  appearance  of  a  village  rather  than  a  city.  Springs  of  water, 
gushing  out  on  all  sides,  form  rivulets,  and  make  the  ground 
marshy,  while  the  rain-water,  in  its  descent  down  the  dc^vitj, 
has  cut  furrows  in  the  greater  part  of  the  streets.  Such  was  the 
town  which  the  Dictator  undertook  to  divide  into  quarters  or 
wards,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  damage  that  most 
accrue  to  the  inhabitants.  The  place  certainly  stood  in  need  of 
a  better  distribution  and  the  streets  required  to  be  made  la^r 
and  to  be  kept  cleaner,  but  the  disposition  of  the  houses  and  the 
vegetation  that  surrounded  them  were,  as  regards  salubrity  as  well 
as  convenience,  well  suited  to  a  tropical  climate  and  a  sandy  soil 
In  1821  he  commenced  laying  out  streets  in  the  part  of  the  town 
which  was  least  populous,  making  them  run  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
with  others  crossing  them  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  all  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  feet  wide.  These  new  streets  served  as  a  rule  to  go  by 
in  the  opening  of  other  parallel  ones  through  the  whole  city. 
There  was  a  space  of  about  a  hundred  paces  between  eadi 
of  them,  although  when  a  public  building  happened  to  lie  in 
the  way  this  space  was  reduced  or  augmented,  as  the  case 
required.  The  same  privilege,  however,  was  not  extended  to 
private  houses.  When  a  new  street  was  to  be  opened,  the 
Dictator  would  point  out  to  his  master  mason,  who  was  also 
his  engineer,  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  drive  the  stakes, 
and  sometimes  superintended  this  operation  personally  when  he 
took  his  afternoon's  walk.  After  this  he  used  to  send  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  houses  which  stood  upon  the  line  the  order  for 
pulling  them  down ;  yet  this  was  only  a  preliminary  measure, 
serving  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  plan,  for  the  ultimate 
direction  of  the  street,  in  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  demolished  houses,  rendered  further  devastation  unavoidable. 
In  this  way  did  ignorance  and  arbitrary  power  unite  to  desolate 
the  capital ;  and  many  buildings  which  would  finally  have  been 
found  to  stand  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  within  the 
line  drawn,  were  devoted  to  destruction.  The  rubbish  of  these 
ruins  was  employed  in  levelling  the  streets  and  filling  up  the  fu> 
rows  and  other  sinuosities  of  the  soil,  and  where  the  declivity  was 
too  great,  it  was  corrected  by  means  of  steps.  Three  new 
squares  were  made,  and  an  old  one  was  enlarged,  and,  finally,  to 
render  the  streets  dry,  the  Dictator  obliged  the  proprietors  of 
grounds  where  springs  of  water  existed  to  atop  them  up. 
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*  These  supposed  improvements  went  on  but  slowly ;  for  it  often 
hap|>enedt  that  a  fall  of  raiij  would  destroy  in  one  night  the  lat)or 
of  a  forlni^^ht,  and  it  repeatedly  l>ecame  necessary  to  begin  the 
whole  work  over  a;grani.  Tlie  streets  were  not  paved^  and  the 
water  which  poured  upon  them  in  torrents  in  the  rainy  season 
would  wash  away  the  niaterkils  used  l<>r  levelling  them  and  open 
fresh  ravines  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  proceedings  many  houses  now  no  longer  stood 
upon  a  level  with  the  street,  the  foundations  of  a  great  number 
had  been  sap|M3d  by  the  rain,  and  ^ome  of  thein  tumbled  to  the 
ground  from  the  water  having  penetrated  beneath  them  and 
removed  the  light  soil  on  which  they  stor>d.  Others  were  under- 
mined by  the  springs,  which  had  been  filled  up,  and  which  uatur- 
aJly  sought  a  new  oytlet.  In  a  word,  so  great  was  the  destruction, 
that  at  the  end  of  four  y**ars,  the  capital  of  Paraguay  tiad  all  the 
appearance  of  a  town  which  had  suiTered  a  bombardment  of  sev- 
eral months.  Nearly  half  the  buildings  had  disappeared,  the 
Btreels  were  bordered  with  hedii^es  i_>f  dry  slakes,  and  of  the 
houses  that  remained  scarcely  any  presented  an  entire  front.  Aa 
it  appeared  lo  tlio  Dictator  that  further  changes  might  be  jieces- 
sary,  the  erecting  of  new  houses  was  only  permitted  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  town.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  his  intention, 
after  paving  tlie  principal  streets,  to  oblige  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  construct  other  houses  in  such  spots  as  he  sbonld 
determine,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  town  ;  and  he  actually  laid  the 
foundations  of  several  with  the  idea  of  their  being  afterwards  &old 
to  them,  ile  used  to  say  that  the  place  in  future  should  be  in- 
habited by  Paraguay 8  and  not  by  the  Spaniards,  wlio  till  then  bad 
been  in  possession  of  the  best  liouses.  There  wiis  nothing  to 
check  his  progress — he  Had  only  to  command ;  so  that  it  may  be 
presumed  he  will  experience  no  more  dilBcully  in  rebuilding  the 
new  town  than  he  had  iti  destroying  the  old  one.  He  caused 
several  hundred  bouses  to  l>e  pulied  down,  without  making  any 
kind  of  indetiiniftcatiou  to  the  owners,  or  giving  himself  the  least 
trouble  al>out  what  became  of  them  or  their  tamilies.  Each  indi- 
vidual was  obliged  to  demolish  bis  own  dwelling.  If  he  pleaded 
a  want  of  the  necessary  means,  the  convicts  were  direcletl  to  do 
it  Ibr  him,  and  were  allowed  to  carry  away  with  them  whatever 
they  pleased. 

*  Although  no  expense  whatever  w^as  incurred  in  reimbursing 
the  proprietors,  yet  it  will  naturally  be  presumed  *  that  this  under- 
taking cost  the  state  considerable  sunis.  The  Dictator,  however, 
only  paid  the  master  workmen,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
employed  a  few  hundred  conv  icts.  The  peasants  fur  wished  the 
maieriab,  at  their  own  expense,  and  wlten  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed lay  out  of  the  capital,  they  were  re<|uired  to  send  laborers. 
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It  was  in  this  way  that  all  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  were  erected, 
as  also  various  barracks  and  other  buildings  at  Neembacu,  As- 
sumption, and  Villa  Real.  In  this  way,  too,  several  new  roads 
were  opened  through  the  forests,  and  others  which  had  been  in- 
jured by  the  rains  were  repaired  and  enlarged ;  and,  in  fine,  it 
was  by  this  means  that  the  Dictator  was  enabled  to  collect  at  the 
capital  a  large  quantity  of  materials,  to  be  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  some  forty  houses,  which  were  to  be  let  for  account  of  the 
state.  The  people  of  the  country  were  every  hour  called  awtj 
from  the  labors  of  the  field  by  requisitions,  either  of  their  persons 
or  their  cattle ;  in  addition  to  which  the  leva  or  impressment,  an 
ancient  Spanish  custom,  is  frequently  practised,  and  by  means  of 
it  are  assembled  men,  beasts,  carts,  utensils,  and  whatever  else  b 
to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  a  nature  to  be  employed  in  any  sort 
of  work.  At  Assumption  the  officers,  and  even  common  soldiers, 
avail  themselves  of  this  practice  for  their  own  account ;  and  al- 
though this  is  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Dictator,  the 
effects  resulting  from  it  are  not  the  less  injurious,  since  the  pea- 
sants are  thereby  prevented  from  coming  into  town  to  sell  their 
productions.* 

We  believe,  that  we  have  now  given  to  the  Dictator  of 
Paraguay  nearly  as  much  space  as  he  has  a  right  to  claim,  or 
as  our  readers  will  think  him  entitled  to.  Before  we  leave  the 
subject  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  circumstances,  under 
which  our  author^  obtained  permission  to  depart.  They  are  de- 
tailed in  the  following  extract,  which  also  gives  some  additional 
particulars  of  the  personal  habits  and  conversation  of  Francia. 

'At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1825,  the  Dictator  received 
from  Mr  Parish,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  charge  d'  affaires  at  Bue- 
nos Aires,  the  notification  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  had 
just  been  concluded  between  England  and  that  republic,  one  of 
the  most  important  results  of  which  was  to  be  the  recognition  of 
the  republics  of  South  America.  On  making  this  communication, 
Mr  Parish  requested,  that  the  English  merchants  who  might  be 
at  Paraguay,  should  be  permitted  to  depart  with  their  property. 
The  news  of  this  recognition  had  its  effect.  The  Dictator  order- 
ed the  English  to  put  their  ships  in  readiness,  but  allowed  them 
to  be  manned  by  foreigners  and  negroes  only.  He  also  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  any  other  articles  but  such  as  they  had  been 
able  to  procure  with  their  own  funds.  Thus  a  vessel,  which  had 
been  sold  upon  credit  by  a  Spaniard  to  an  Englishman,  was  con- 
fiscated and  lost  to  the  former,  who  was  ignorant  of  this  prohibi- 
tion. They  took  their  departure  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  The  Dictator,  in  order  to  justify  the  captivity  of  the  Brit- 
ish, wrote  to  Mr  Parish,  by  the  first  vessel  that  sailed,  saying  that 
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his  Britannic  Majeisty^s  subjects  had  only  shared  the  fate,  which 
the  Ibrce  of  circiimstauce^  had  irin>osed  n\)on  all  the  inhaliitants 
of  Pamoruay^  and  that  as  tliey  had  comn  of  their  own  accord^  and 
without  heiiig  ^^ni  Ibr,  they  couhl  have  no  reason  to  conjplain. 

'  111  fkllowing  tiie  English  lo  depart,  however,  he  was  anxious  to 
avoid  the  a|j|>earaiice  of  having  yielded  to  necessity.  lie  accord- 
ingly aythorized  Don  Jose  Tonias  Ysaci»  a  Paraguay  liy  birth,  to 
go  upon  the  same  voyage  with  two  brigs.  This  crentleinan,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  Paraoruay,  had  paid  us  every 
attention,  and  in  addition  to  the  various  proofs  he  had  given  us  of 
his  friendship,  lie  now  offered  to  convey  us  to  Buenos  Aires,  in 
case  we  could  obtain  our  passports.  This  then  was  tlie  moment 
for  making  such  a  request  to  tlic  Dictator,  especially  as  other 
foreignerf?  were  allowed  to  depart.  On  the  twenty-.scventh  of 
March  I  called  on  hitn  for  this  purjxjse  ;  hut  he  was  engaged,  and 
i  retired.  He,  however,  called  lue  back  almost  innnediately  and 
desired  to  know  what  I  wanted,  but,  without  giving  any  answer  to 
my  petition,  directed  ine  to  go  and  examine  some  iorty  recruits 
who  had  just  been  taken  ilL  Having  made  ihiis  visit,  I  returned 
to  give  an  account  of  it.  lie  then  addressed  several  f|uestions  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  my  travels  in  the  interior  of  Paraguay  and 
my  intention  of  puhlishing  the  result  of  my  observations.  The 
recognition  of  the  new  repuhhcs  hy  England  seemed  to  give  him 
great  satisfaction,  and  in  speaking  of  it  he  observed,  that  the 
French  had  done  wrong  lo  allow  themselves  to  \m'.  forestalled  by 
the  British.  **  The  analogy,- '  i^aid  he,  **  in  the  character  of  the 
two  tiations,  the  identity  of  religion,  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  French  industry  seemed  to  demfind  the  establishment  of 
such  relations,  and  the  C4>rrmierce  of  France  woidd  have  been 
made  to  tlow  hy  their  n»eatu^  tli rough  a  new  and  most  irni>or tant 
channel.  But  this  government,  instead  of  signalizing  itself  by 
an  act  of  liljerality,  winch  would  have  been  (|uite  tn  conformity 
witli  the  interests  of  the  nation,  hajs  preferred  suppc»rting  a  totter- 
ing tlirotie  hy  means  of  a  ruinous  expedition,  the  effect  of  which 
can  only  be  to  retard  its  downfall.  With  mo  it  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  sur[>rise  to  sec  them  attack  our  repn lilies  in  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  and  this  is  one  of  my  reas*>ns  lor  not 
allowing  the  departure  of  the  French.  As  respects  your  case,  I 
shall  take  it  into  c^jnsideration*'*  Nearly  two  months  elapt^d 
before  I  obtained  the  reply  of  the  Dictator  to  my  request  ami  be- 
fore the  ships  of  Mr  Vsaci*  which  had  been  ready  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  May,  got  permission  to  sail, 

*  II  till  or  these  circumstances,  I  began  to  lose  ho(>es  of  l>etng 
able  to  (inifit  by  tliis  o|ijM>rt unity  for  leaving  Paraguay,  atnl  the 
more  si^  as  the  Dictator  had  intimated  to  me  his  design  of  giving 
me  fortiiwith  the  inspection  of  the  troops  that  were  to  be  brought 
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into  actual  serTice,  as  also  the  direction  of  anew  military  hospital, 
which  he  was  about  to  establish,  in  regard  to  the  sHuatioD  of 
which  it  would  be  necessary  that  I  should  be  consulted.  At  length, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty^ifth  of  May,  the  Dictator  furnished 
the  necessary  papers  for  the  departure  of  one  of  the  brigs  of  Mr 
Ysaci,  and  gave  an  order  for  her  sailing  at  one  P.  M.  At  eleveik 
an  officer  brought  me  my  passpwt  and  that  of  Mr  Longchamp, 
with  an  order  on  the  public  treasury,  in  payment  ior  the  senrices 
I  had  rendered  the  state,  as  a  physician,  to  which  was  added  a 
license,  not  often  granted,  for  exporting  the  cash.  The  short 
space  of  two  hours  was  all  the  time  we  had  for  arranging  oar  aP 
fairs  and  packing  up  our  collections  of  natural  history,  whieh 
consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  very  delicate  objects ;  hut  there 
was  no  room  for  hesitation,  nor  any  other  ahemative  but  to  go  at 
once  or  run  the  risk  of  not  getting  out  of  Paraguay  till  after  the 
death  of  the  Dictator.  We,  therefore,  set  about  packing,  m  a 
hasty  manner,  a  part  of  our  collections  and  most  necessary  eflfects, 
leaving  the  rest  under  the  care  of  persons  of  confidence,  and 
went  on  board  the  vessel,  which  immediately  weighed  anchor. 
We  departed  at  the  appointed  hour,  followed  by  the  good  wishes 
of  a  multitude  of  spectators,  who  upon  this  occasion  had  assem- 
bled on  the  quay. 

'  A  French  navy  officer.  Captain  Hervaud,  who  had  come  to 
Assumption  in  1821,  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  ships  of 
Mr  Ysaci,  embarked  with  us.  This  worthy  man,  who,  by  the 
effect  of  three  shipwrecks,  had  lost  a  considerable  fortune,  hetieved 
himself  doomed  to  remain  prisoner  for  life  at  Paraguay,  when  Mr 
Ysaci,  by  representing  the  age,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  prudent 
conduct  of  this  officer,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Dictator 
the  permission  to  place  him  on  the  list  of  the  ship's  crew.  Another, 
though  a  less  agreeable  part  of  our  company,  were  five  firiars  whom 
the  Dictator  would  not  allow  to  be  secularized,  and  who  were  now 
sent  out  of  the  country.  Five  more,  who  were  taken  out  of  the 
state  prison,  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  vessel  belonging  to  Mr  Jose  de  Maria,  which  was  to 
sail  the  following  day. 

^  Thus,  after  residing  six  years  at  Paraguay,  four  of  them  against 
our  wills,  we  were  suffered  to  leave  the  country.  It  is  but  doing 
justice  to  Dr  Francia  to  declare,  that  in  all  this  time  he  never 
threw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  pursuits,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  more  than  once  showed  us  marks  of  kindness. 
Happy  should  I  be,  were  it  in  my  power  to  say  as  much  of  his 
administration.  As  respects  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay,  Creoles 
as  well  as  Spaniards,  their  general  conduct  towards  us  was  such 
as  to  give  us  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  we  shall  at  all  tinies 
entertain  a  grateftil  rememkvance  of  the  hospitable  reception  which 
they  gave  us.' 
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Tbe  general  result  of  the  inforraaiioo  conveyed  by  the  enter- 
taioiog  little  work  before  us,  seems  to  be,  that  the  fine  province 
of  Paraguay  is  now  laboring  under  a  most  ruthless  and  san- 
guinary system  of  oppression ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  tbe  people 
are  so  completely  crushed,  that  there  is  but  Ittile  chance  of 
their  obtaining  relief  by  their  own  unassisted  exertions.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  I  be  republic  of  Boeuos  Aires, 
to  which  Paraguay  naturally  belongs,  will  seize  the  first  tnoment 
of  recovered  tranquillity  to  conic  to  the  assistance  of  ber  unfor- 
tunate neighbor.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but  hope,  that 
the  sentiment  of  mingleti  horror  and  disgust  with  which  these 
disclosures  of  the  character  and  proceedings  of  Francia  have 
been  received  throughout  the  civilized  world,  will  have  some 
effect  in  deterring  such  of  tiie  other  revolutionary  leaders  of 
Spanish  America  as  may  have  formed  projects  similar  to  diose 
which  he  has  executed,  from  carrying  them  into  full  cMect. 
The  friends  of  hutnanity  and  liberty  will  have  reason  to  regret 
the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  niotlrer  countryj  if 
tJiey  have  only  exchanged  a  foreign  yoke,  however  oppressive, 
(and  oppressive  it  was  lo  an  extent  of  which  the  public  was 
hardly  aware  until  die  appearance  of  the  late  auUientic  work 
of  Juan  and  UlloaJ  for  tlie  bloody,  and  at  the  same  burlesque 
despotism,  of  such  characters  as  the  Supreme  and  Perpetual 
Dictator  of  Paraguay. 

Our  authors  allude,  at  the  close  of  their  Preface,  to  a  suc- 
cession of  paragi^aphs  respecting  ihe  political  situation  of  Para- 
guay j  which  hai^e  appeared  in  the  French  newspajiers  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  two  years,  and  have,  we  believe, 
been  in  part  reprinted  in  those  of  our  own  country.  They 
furnish  a  curious  instance  of  mystifieation  ;  and  we  extract  with 
the  more  readiness  what  is  said  upon  the  subject  in  the  present 
work,  as  we  are  able  to  sidd  some  further  pai'ticulars  from  our 
own  knowledge. 

^  As  the  reader  may  be  surprised  not  to  find  anything  in  this 
work  corresponding  with  iht;  accounts  lately  given  of  Paracruay 
in  the  newspapir-rs,  it  j^eems  necessary  to  give  some  explanations 
upon  this  subjecU  It  was  in  tlie  Mimoriat  Bordelafs  that  these 
accounts  were  tirsi  published,  and  they  subsequently  apj>eared  in 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  cnntinonial  journab. 

*  Dr  Francia  was  represented  at  first  as  governing  in  the  name 
of  the  queen  dowager  of  PorttigaL  Afterwards  it  was  insinuated, 
that  tbe  emperor  Don  I'edro  bad  made  overtures  to  tbe  Dicrator  for 
the  union  of  Paraguay  with  the  Brazib,  and  that  the  latter  in  the 
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mean  time  was  negociating  at  Madrid,  where  he  had  commis- 
sioners. Some  time  after  was  brought  forward  one  of  his  enTojs 
named  Le  Fort,  Marquis  of  Guarany,  and  Generalissimo  of  the 
army  of  Paraguay.  Finally,  Dr  Francia  was  said  to  have  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  this  marquis,  to  have  committed*  the  reins  of 
government  during  his  absence  to  the  Secretary  Zapidas,  and  to 
have  retired  to  Villa  Real  del  Pilar.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
without  any  one  knowing  how,  he  was  seen  to  reappear  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Para- 
guay, assembling  and  presiding  over  a  congress  of  provinces, 
some  of  which  belong  to  the  Upper  Peru,  and  others  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  river  La  Plata,  and  ultimately  declaring  war 
against  the  Brazils. 

'  The  frequency  of  these  communications,  coming  from  a  coun- 
try that  lay  under  an  interdict,  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
surprise,  more  especially  as  the  merchants  of  Buenos  Aires  who 
were  most  interested  in  these  changes,  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
them,  as  also  the  English  editors.  For  myself  I  saw  at  once  the 
apocryphal  character  of  these  reports  (of  which  I  have  only  men- 
tioned a  few) ;  for  independently  of  the  numerous  contradictions 
which  they  contain,  they  are  in  themselves  evidently  false.  All 
the  names  mentioned  in  them  are  misapplied.  There  never  was 
in  Paraguay  any  person  of  the  name  of  Le  Fort  or  any  Marquis 
of  Guarany,  no  more  than  a  Bernardo  Zapidas,  or  a  Galician  called 
Abendano,  who,  for  having  been  concerned  in  an  insurrection, 
was  to  have  been  shot.  As  respects  the  brother  and  brother-in- 
law  of  the  dictator,  who  were  said  to  have  accompanied  him  to 
Villa  del  Pilar,  the  first  is  in  a  state  of  insanity  and  the  other  is 
kept  in  irons.  After  this,  let  the  reader  determine  what  degree 
of  credit  he  ought  to  give  to  the  accounts  of  the  twenty  thousand 
regular  troops,  of  the  navy,  the  legions,  the  generalissimo,  the 
commodore,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice,  the  superior  board  of 
finance,  the  deputies  of  the  departments  and  the  rich  exports, 
which  have  afforded  so  much  matter  to  the  paragraphs  alluded  to, 
since  they  are  deficient  in  every  circumstance,  even  in  the  general 
notions  of  geography,  necessary  to  give  them  an  air  of  truth. 
One  of  the  facts  stated,  however,  admits  of  no  doubt  A  self- 
styled  envoy  of  Dr  Francia,  calling  himself  Le  Fort,  Marquis  of 
Guarany,  has  in  fact  appeared  at  Madrid.  May  not  this  person 
have  been  the  author  of  this  long  mystificaiion^  of  which  the 
newspapers  were  the  involuntary  instruments,  and  have  resorted 
to  it  for  want  of  other  means  to  accredit  his  mission  1  At  first  he 
was,  as  I  have  been  assured,  very  well  received  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  imposture  being  no  doubt  discovered,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  break  off  the  negotiations  and  quit  Spain,  as  b  stated 
in  one  of  the  abovementioned  articles. 
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'  From  the  last  letter**  which  Itave  reached  me  from  BiienoH 
Aires,  I  have  reason  to  helievc  that  Paraguay  continues  in  the 
same  state  as  when  we  left  it.  The  communications  with  that 
country  have  even  become  more  difficnlt,  for  the  vessel  that 
brought  us  over  has  not  been  able  to  obtaiu  permission  to  return 
to  it.' 

The  article  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract,  which  mentions 
the  depai'ture  of  the  soi-dlsant  Marquis  de  Guarany  from  Spaio, 
is  not  more  correct  than  tlie  rest  of  the  series,  and  we  are  able 
to  state  from  our  omi  knowledge,  tliat  tlie  person  in  question 
is  at  tliJS  moment  in  prison  at  Madrid.  It  appears  that  he 
came  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Spain  somewhere  about  the  commencement  of  1 825.  He  gave 
himself  out  as  an  agent  of  Francia,  and  also  of  tlie  (now 
dowager)  queen  of  Portugal,  sister  of  the  king  of  Spain.  At 
this  time  he  is  known  to  have  had  the  command  of  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained  from 
what  quarter  he  obtained  his  supplies ;  but  it  is  considered 
certain,  that  his  pretence  of  a  political  commission  from  the 
aboveraeniioned  personages  was  entirely  apocryphak  Upon 
arriving  in  Spain,  he  immediately  attached  himself  to  tiie  Apos- 
tolic party,  and  engaged  in  tJie  conspiracy  fomented  l>y  the 
clergy*  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  wliich  ended  in  the  premature 
explosion  of  Bessieres.  He  was  found  to  be  deeply  committed 
by  the  discoveries  made  on  this  occasion,  and  was  put  under 
airest.  A  few  weeks  after  die  suppression  of  the  plot,  as  our 
readers  will  recollect,  a  revolution  occurred  in  the  Spanish 
cabinet  in  favor  of  the  party  which  contrived  it ;  and  the  Dnke 
del  Infantado  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  The  proceed- 
ings against  the  persons  impUcatcd  in  the  conspiracy  were  im- 
mediately stopped,  and  among  the  rest  our  adventurer  was  set 
at  liberty.  He  appears,  how^ever,  to  have  contracted  a  sort  of 
attachment  for  the  place  of  his  confinement,  for  he  continued, 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  jailor,  to  retain  his  lodgings  in  the 
prison,  and  resided  there,  ihougli  at  liberty,  for  several  months* 
During  this  period,  the  succession  of  paragraptis  alluded  to  by 
our  authors  in  the  above  extract  were  published  in  the  French 
papers,  having  been  undoubtedly  w'ritten  and  sent  on  by  him 
from  Madrid.  In  one  of  these,  ho  declared,  as  the  latest  news 
from  Paraguay,  that  Fraricia  had  abdicated  in  his  lavor,  and 
that  he  was,  at  die  moment  of  writing,  supreme  and  perpetual 
dictator  of  that  country.     The  Spanish  government,  aware,  no 
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doubt}  of  the  origin  of  this  intelligence,  now  thought  it  time  i 
Mntcrfere.    The  personage  in  question  being  still  at  his  lodging 

in  ttie  jail,  they  directed  the  keeper  to  turn  the  key  upon  hin 
I  and  un  beau  matin  be  found  himself  again  under  arrest, 
I  IS  now  on  trial  for  forging  the  signature  of  the  Queen  of  Po 

lugal,  and  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  the  afiair  end  wii] 
I  nothing  worse  than  confinement  for  life*     It  is  understood 
l^is  ad%"enturer  has  never  even  visited  Paraguay.     His  . 
[name  is  Fort,  and  not,  as  above  described,  Le  Fort;  bui 

lays  claim  to  two  or  three  others.    He  pretends  to  be  i 
I  descendant  from  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  in  order  to  give  liin 
liome  appearance  of  connexion  with  individuals  io  Pa 
l^who  are  known  abroad,  he  also  assumes  the  name  of 
J  ©ne  of  the  principal  Creole  families,  which  has  been  repeate 
Itnentiotied  in  this  article.     His  style  and  title,  as  written 
himself  at  full  length,  are  as  follows,  Don  J,  A.  Fori 
Tegro^  y  Cabotj  Marques  de  Guarany,     This  last  name, 
rbar  readers  are  aware,  is  that  of  one  of  the  principal  tribes  i 
[Indians  inhabiting  the  territory  of  Paraguay,  but  is  not ' 

there  as  tlie  designation  of  any  particular  family. 
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pUx,  VII.— 1 .  A  View  of  West  Florida.   By  John  Lee  Wt 
LIAM3.    With  a  Map.     Philadelphia.     1627. 
2.    Letters  of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  White,  Delegate  of  i 

Territory  of  Florida- 
Si    Anst&ers  o/^  David  B.  M^Comb,  £sq«»  mth  an  acc(mf 
nying  Lttier  of  General  Lafayette.     Tallahassee. 

The  country  which  bears  the  beautiful  name  of  Florida 
has  been  llic  theme  of  numerous  writers,  and  tlie  scene 
many  adventures,  since  the  discovery  of  America.  The  shor 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lying  opposite  tlie  islands  of  Cuba  \ 
St  Domingo,  would  naturally  be  the  first  points  of  discove  ^ 
on  the  continent.  Hence  die  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  diat  of  New  Spain,  were  almost  simultaneous,  and 
consequence,  Nortli  America  was  at  first  designated  by 
two  iKuues  alone.  The  name  of  Florida,  however,  was  gradu 
ally  confined  to  a  narrower  space,  by  the  French  setdenieotl 
in  Canada,  and  by  tlie  successive  establishments  of  the  Britisif 
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on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Spain,  elaimiog  the  whole  of  the  continent 
in  vutue  of  tiie  right  of  discovery  and  die  pope's  bull,  viewed 
every  settlement  by  other  European  powers  as  an  encroach- 
ment; hence  the  numerous  hostile  occurrences  between  her 
and  the  colonies  of  France,  Spain,  and  England,  recounted  by 
early  writers,  Spain  was  finally  restricted  to  tlie  comparatively 
insignificant  portion,  which  continued  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Florida,  and  which,  after  several  changes  of  ownership,  has 
at  lengdi  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  one 
of  their  territories. 

The  circumstance  which  has  been  stated,  may  account  for 
iJie  space  which  Florida  has  always  occupied  in  the  history 
of  America,  apparently  so  dispropoitioned  to  hs  intrinsic  im- 
portance, Garcihiso  do  la  Vega,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
adopted  in  his  compilation  rather  too  many  of  tlie  fictions 
of  other  writers,  has  given  almost  an  entire  volume  to  the 
transactions  and  events  in  Florida,  from  the  first  discovery 
by  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  1512,  by  whom  it  was  named,  until 
the  death  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  landed  at  Tampa  bay  in 
1539,  Charlevoix,  in  his  tedious  folios,  bestows  a  Uberal  por- 
tion of  iliem  on  the  affairs  of  this  country,  with  copious  accounts 
of  its  productions  and  climate,  and  of  its  natives.  The  Abbe 
Raynal,  Adair,  Burke,  if  he  be  the  autlior  of  the  '  History  of 
the  European  Settlements,*  have  given  it  a  place  in  their  pages. 
The  last  relates  the  story  of  llie  enchanted  fountain,  supposed 
to  possess  the  property  of  perpetuating  and  restoring  youth  to 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  bathe  in  its  w^aters;  and 
sarcastically  adds,  that  this  precious  liquid  would  be  t!ic  most 
valuable  article  which  the  new  world  could  export  to  the  old. 
While  this  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  several  interesting  accounts  of  it  were  pub- 
lished, describing  its  productions  and  general  features,  with  con- 
siderable accuracy.  The  best  known  are  those  of  Roberts  and 
Romans;  but  die  interior  being  occupied  by  numerous  tribes 
of  jealous  and  hostile  Indians,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  it.  Bartram,  who  ventured  into  the 
country  while  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  has  written  a  very 
interesting  work,  hut  highly  colored,  and  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
botany.  The  survey  of  the  coast  under  the  direction  of  the 
British  government,  executed  by  Gault,  is  cntided  to  praise ; 
his  chirt  is  still  used,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy. 
Florida  was  considered  by  diat  government  an  importani  pos- 
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session,  not  only  on  account  of  its  position  in  the  gulf^  wliicli, 
among  other  advantages,  it  was  supposed,  would  enable  its 
subjects  to  cany  on  a  forced  trade  with  New  Spain,  but  abo 
on  account  of  its  adaptation  to  many  valuable  productions  of 
southern  climates,  its  timber  and  naval  stores,  and  the  Indian 
trade.  Some  valuable  information,  relative  to  this  country,  isi 
contained  in  the  work  of  Major  Stoddard,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable literary  merit,  who  lost  his  life  during  the  late  war, 
in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  a  shell  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs. 

We  are  prompted  by  no  feeling  of  national  vanity,  when  we 
assert,  that  more  has  been  done  towards  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Florida  during  the  few  years  that  it  has  been  in 
our  possession,  than  during  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  from 
its  first  discovery.  Previous  to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  the  Seminoles,  emigrant 
Creeks,  or  toild  people,  as  the  term  in  that  language  denotes, 
so  called,  from  their  having  wandered  away  &om  the  main 
body  of  the  nation.  The  more  ancient  races  had  been  over- 
come by  the  Creeks,  particularly  the  Yainasees,  who  had  been 
either  destroyed,  or  reduced  to  slavery,  some  of  their  descen- 
dants existing  in  this  state  even  within  a  few  years.  The 
Seminoles  and  Creeks,  tlierefore,  having  a  common  origin  and 
relationship,  it  was  natural  they  should  unite  for  mutual  support 
and  assistance  against  any  European  enemy.  Although  the 
nation  resided  within  tlie  limits  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  continually  exposed  to  be  acted  upon  by  Spain  or  Eng- 
land, by  means  of  those  who  resided  in  Florida.  During 
the  late  war,  this  advantage  was  not  neglected  by  Great 
Britain,  but  in  conformity  to  that  wretched  policy,  as  ruinous 
to  the  Indians  as  derogatory  to  her  own  character,  these  peo- 
ple were  excited  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  against  our  defence- 
less women  and  children.  The  first  plan  of  operations,  adopted 
by  the  British  in  1613  and  1814,  was  to  get  a  footing  on  the 
Appalachicola  river,  near  the  junction  of  3ie  Flint  and  Chata- 
houchy,  and  draw  around  them  the  Seminoles  and  the  Creeks ; 
to  possess  tliemselves,  through  their  means,  of  the  country  be- 
tween this  river  and  the  Alabama,  where  another  strong  bold  was 
to  be  made,  with  a  deposit  of  arras,  and  a  combined  force  col- 
lected, and  finally  to  unite  with  the  Choctas  and  Chickasas,  and 
reach  the  bank  of  tlie  Mississippi,  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
above  New  Orleans.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  alarm- 
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ing  consequences  of  Buch  a  plan,  if  successfully  accomplished- 
It  was  happily  Irystraled  hy  the  premature  movements  of 
tlie  Creeks,  and  tlie  rapid  succession  of  signal  victories  ob- 
tained by  General  Jackson ;  by  which  the  Indians  were  com- 
pletely  broken  aod  subdued.  When  the  British  arrived,  and 
constructed  their  temporary  foil  near  the  month  of  Flint 
river,  it  was  too  late,  and  tlie  attempt  to  take  possession  of  die 
Mobile  bay,  was  successfully  repulsed  by  the  guns  of  Fort 
Bovvyer.  The  reducdon,  we  may  almost  say  destruction, 
of  the  Creek  nation  was  the  prirtiary  cause  which  led  to  our 
subsequent  acquisition  of  Florida*  We  could  never  be  safe 
while  this  country  was  in  die  possession  of  a  power  either  un- 
willing or  too  weak  to  prevent  our  enemy  from  occupying  it, 
us  a  point  whence  to  assail  us,  and  to  Spain  it  now  became  a 
useless,  expensive,  and  perhaps  dangerous  possession*  The 
hostile  Creeks,  who  refused  to  treat  widi  tiie  officers  of  the 
United  States,  fied  into  Florida,  and  there,  unidng  with  the 
Seminoles,  still  continued  their  hosUlity  long  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  Thi^  led  to  General  Jackson's 
campaign  of  1818,  when  tliey  were  at  last  completely  over- 
come, while  an  opportunity  was  affonled  of  traversing  a  coun- 
try from  whicb  the  Spaniards  Liiemselves  had  been  excluded 
witli  jealous  care  hy  the  Indians,  and  several  fertile  tracks 
were  discovered,  which  at  tiiis  day  consUtute  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  new  territory. 

After  taking  possession  in  1821,  one  of  the  first  measures  of 
President  Monroe,  in  relation  to  Florida,  was  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  from  die  valuable  lands  which  diey  occupied. 
Tliis  task  was  successfully  performed  by  Governor  Duval,  and 
two  gentlemen.  Colonel  Gadsden  and  Mr  Segui,  who  were 
associated  %vilh  him*  Their  present  number  is  supposed  Jo 
exceed  two  tliousand  souls,  scattered  in  little  villages  or  ham- 
lets. A  tract  of  land  has  been  assigned  them  near  tlie  centre  of 
die  peninsula,  in  die  rear  of  Tampa  bay,  where  a  strong  mili- 
tary force  has  been  established  ;  but  it  has  been  found  necessa- 
ry to  supply  diese  unfortunate  people  widi  provisions  for  several 
years,  as  they  declare  die  country  which  diey  inhabit  is  loo 
poor  to  raise  corn-  This,  however,  may  well  be  doubted,  as  an 
attempt  wab  made  by  Mr  White,  last  summer,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  die  president,  to  induce  them  to  remove  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  which,  however,  lliey  absolutely  declined.  The  re* 
movai  of  the  Seminoles,  from  a  country  pecuharly  adapted  to 
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their  mode  of  life,  abounding  in  game  and  fish,  and  poaecsmg  a 
fitiitful  scilj  is  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  viewed  by  the 
philanthropist  without  pain.  It  can  be  justified  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  of  the  vis  major j  probably  the  same  argument 
which  justified  the  Seminoles  a  century  before,  in  dispossession 
and  reducing  to  slavery  the  unfortunate  people  by  whom  it  was 
then  occupied.  To  the  mind  of  the  statesman,  the  measure 
was  iustified  by  its  necessity ;  for  without  it,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  teni- 
tory,  under  one  government.  The  centre  was  occupied  by 
the  Semmoles,  and  of  course  all  communication  between  die 
extremes  was  cut  ofiT.  The  memorial  of  the  first  legidbtive 
council  of  Florida,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  presait  delegate 
in  Congress,  and  which  shows  an  enlightened  forecast  of  ncNiify 
all  these  prominent  points  of  interest  to  the  territory,  and  bn 
dnce  been  so  ably  followed  up  in  detail  by  its  author,  recom- 
mends the  selection  of  a  spot  between  the  Appalachicola  and 
the  Suwany,  for  the  seat  oi  government,  so  soon  as  the  Indians 
shall  have  been  removed,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  constructioo 
of  a  national  road  fi*om  Pensacola  to  St  Augustine.  Both  these 
objects  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  may  be  con* 
sidered  the  groundwork  of  the  present  territorial  organization ; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  probability  is,  that  the  western  part 
would,  before  this,  have  been  annexed  to  Alabama,  and  the 
eastern  to  Georgia. 

Shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  several  publications 
made  their  appearance,  but  containing  very  meagre  accounts. 
The  book  of  Mr  Forbes  is  a  wretched  compilation  from  old 
works,  which  represent  the  country  as  resembling  the  West 
Indies  in  its  productions,  such  as  cocoa,  cofiee,  cassava; 
whereas  this  description  is  only  applicable  to  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  or  to  the  neighboring  Keyi. 
The  litde  volume  of  Vignoles  is  something  better,  but  his  map, 
except  as  to  a  small  portion  of  East  Florida,  is  not  to  be 
depended  on.  It  was  not  until  the  operations  of  the  land 
office  were  nearly  completed,  that  we  could  be  said  to  possess 
anything  like  an  accurate  one.  We  believe,  no  country  in  the 
world  contains  such  admirable  delineations  of  its  surface,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  land  office  at  Washington,  of  those  portions 
of  the  new  states  and  territories,  which  have  been  laid  off  in 
townships  and  sections.  By  these  means  every  mile  square 
is  laid  down  with  minute  accuracy,  and  every  six  miles  fonn  a 
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complete  map,  where  the  smallest  streams  are  traced  with  the 

greatest  precisbo.  Such  a  work,  however,  is  DOt  effected 
witliout  great  expense ;  the  surveys  in  Florida  alone  have 
probably  cost  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Free  access  is  allowed  to  these  valuable  documents  depos- 
ited in  the  public  offices ;  and  Mr  Tanner,  well  known  as  a 
skilful  and  enterprising  geographer,  by  whom  tlie  map  of 
Florida,  appended  to  the  work  which  stands  first  at  the 
head  of  iliis  article,  has  been  engraved  and  pnblislied,  has 
laudably  used  these  advantages,  in  the  numerous  valuable 
works  of  this  description,  which  he  has  given  to  the  public 
within  the  last  four  yeai^s.  We  contemplate,  with  great  satis- 
faction, the  unceasing  attention  to  this  department  of  useful 
knowledge,  which  is  in  truth  the  foundation  of  all  exact  ac- 
quaintance with  any  country .  The  various  new  maps,  and 
improvements  on  old  ones,  which  have  been  executed  in  this 
country,  wiihin  the  last  ten  years,  would  form  th©  subject  of 
an  interesting  article. 

From  the  Preface  to  Mr  WiUiaras's  book,  it  appears  to  have 
been  composed  merely  as  a  memoir  to  accompany  a  map  of 
Middle  and  West  Florida,  tlie  first  wliich  has  appeared  since 
the  execution  of  die  public  surveys.  The  memoir,  ahhough 
modest  in  its  pretensions,  contains  much  valuable  matter  ;  but  as 
it  does  not  purpoit  to  be  a  complete  geographical  and  statisti- 
cal work,  many  subjects  of  interest  are  left  untoucheth  It  is, 
however,  very  full  on  all  the  topics  necessary  to  the  delineation 
of  tiie  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  the  author  appears 
to  possess  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  two  important 
branches,  mineralogy  and  botany.  The  work  is  evidently  the 
production  of  a  plain,  candid  man,  who  seems  to  be  under  no 
influence  calculated  to  deceive  himself,  or  to  impose  on  others, 
for  he  has  given  many  facts,  and  hazarded  but  lew  opinions.  If 
the  faults  of  mere  composition  may  be  passed  over  in  any  in- 
stance by  a  reviewer,  it  ought  lo  be  in  favor  of  a  work  like 
the  present,  which  in  point  of  utility  is  before  every  previous 
publication  on  die  same  subject.  Still,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  some  parts  of  it  had  not  been  previously  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  a  friendly  fde* 

Mr  Williams  begins  his  memoir  wiUi  a  very  brief,  much  too 
brief  an  account  of  the  boundaries  of  Florida.     For  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  this   has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  con-       H 
tentioD,  and  seems  Ixkely  to  be  revived  in  a  new  and  unexpect-       " 
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ed  manner,  between  the  United  Slates  and  the  state  of  Ge 

gia.     The  correspondence  between  our  ejoverament  and  \ht 

of  Spain,  on  ihe  subject  of  tlae  western  boundary,  occupies  i 

large  space  in  our  diplomatic  history,  and  aldiough  the  man 

pwas  finally  closed  by  the  late  treaty,  yet  the  questioii  was  nev 

[•expressly  determined  ;  so  that  some  serious  questions 

]  out  of  it,  in  relation  to  land  titles,  may  at  some  future  day  be  i 

[ierred  to  ihe  courts.   A  labored  argument  in  favor  of  the  right  c 

lie  United  States,  is  found  under  the  tide  of  *  The  Florida  Que 

Ition  stated,  by  H.  M.  Brackenridge,'  in  Mr  Walsh's  *] 

ler,*  for  1816.     The  author  is  at  present  one  of  the  judges  < 

f  the  territory,  and  die  writer  of  die  letter  in  the  Appendix  1 

I  Mr  Williams's  book.     The  northern  boundary  was  setded  1 

f  the  treaty  of  1795,  at  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  ladtud« 

I  to  die  Chatahoutchy,  tbence   down  that  river  to  its  juncdo 

I  with  the  Ftiritj  and  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  die  head  of 

St  Mary's  river.     The  western   part  of  the  line   was  actualil 

run  and  marked  by  ]Mr  Ellicot ;  but  it  was  impracticable 

complete  the  survey,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of 

powerful  tribes  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  line-    Mr  EDicd 

contented  himself  widi  seeking  out  the  head  of  the  St  Ma 

river,  and  ihei-e  erecting  a  mound,  which  exists  to  this  daj 

and  drawing  an  imaginary  line  on  die  map,  between  this  poiii 

and  the  junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chatahoutchy,     Within  ' 

last  tw^clve  months,  the  President  and   the  Governor  of  Ge 

gia  respectively  apjiointed  commissioners  to  mark  the  bounda 

ry,  which  was  supposed  to  be  determined  by  these  two  points 

tlie  one  fixed  by  the  treaty  itself,  the  other  established  by  ill 

commissioner  of    the  United   States,   and  acquiesced  in 

Spain.     But  it  appears,  that  after  the  line  was  nearly  ha 

completed,  the  Georgia  commissioner  was  recalled  by  Govemo 

Troup,  who  had  determined  not  to  regard  EUicot's  mound  at* 

indicating   the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  there  being  a  more 

soudiern  branch,  which,  from  its  size,  ought  to  be  considered 

as  its  source.    The   business  was  in  consequence  suspended, 

and  has  given  rise  to  another  message  of  the  Governor  to  i 

legislature  of  Georgia.     This  suhject  is  now  before  the  Coa 

gress  of  the  United  States.    In  the  mean  time,  the 

thus    thrown    down   by  Governor  Troup,  has  been  raanfull 

taken   up  in  a  quarter,  where  we   did  not  expect  to  find 

champion*     The  acting  Governor  of  Florida,  Mr  M'  Carty,  tfl 

a  temperate,  well  written,  and  judicious  message  to  the  I 
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ladve  cooncil  of  the  territor}',  boldly  resists  the  pretensions  of 
Georgia,  which  extend  to  the  most  valuable  part  of  Middle 
Florida. 

We  are  iiiformetl  by  Mr  WiUiams,  that  on  taking  possession 
of  Florida  for  the  United  States,  General  Jackson  divided 
the  province  into  two  parts,  by  the  Suwany  river,  which  was 
intended  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Spanish  divi- 
sion of  East  and  West  Florida*  The  part  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Suwany,  now  composes  the  two  districts  called 
the  Middle  and  Western^  the  capital  of  the  territory,  Talla- 
hassee, being  situated  in  the  first,  and  Fensacola,  our  present 
naval  depot,  in  the  gulf,  near  the  extreme  western  boundary 
of  the  latter*  The  two  districts  form  a  ti^act  of  country  about 
two  hundred  and  sevenry-six  miles  long,  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  forty  to  ninety  miles  from  north  to  south  j  containing 
sixteen  thousand  and  live  hundred  square  miles,  and  ten  mil- 
ions,  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  is 
about  one  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  territory ;  and  pos- 
sessing a  population  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  souls,  rapidly 
increasing.  Of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  Mr 
Williams  gives  tlic  following  description, 

*The  face  of  the  country  is,  generally*  rolling,  hut  there  are 
neither  mountains  nor  hillj^  of  any  com^idrirable  mag^nitude.  It  ia 
interjected  Irom  north  to  south  by  numerous  ri^^ers,  many  of 
which  are  navigable  quite  througli  the  territory.  A  large  portion 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests,  the  trees  usually  at  a 
considerable  distance  apart,  without  underbrush ;  wtulc  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  presents  a  carpet  of  verdant  grass  and  flowers 
most  of  the  year.  The  borders  of  the  wator-coursest  however, 
as  well  aa  the  hammocks,  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of  hard 
timber,  tangled  with  innumerable  vines.  An  abundance  of  lakes 
and  ijoncls  divori^ify  the  interior ;  while  the  scacoast  is  indented 
with  bays,  bayous,  and  lagoons,  al>oundiiig  with  fish  of  all  kinds, 
and  aflbrding  every  facility  for  internal  aa  well  a^  foreign  com- 
merce. Although  the  largest  ]i*irtioii  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  pine  barrens,  and  much  of  it  extremely  poor,  yet  I  here  is 
also  much  upland,  interval,  and  hammock  land,  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent quality;  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  produce  sugar,  rice, 
colton,  tobacco,  indigo,  corn^  small  grains,  vines,  and  truits; 
and  all  the  timbers  necessary  for  ship-buddiog  are  found  here  in 
abundance.  The  pine  barrens  afford  excelleni  grazing  for  caltle* 
and  they  are  abundantly  stocked  with  wild  game,  Tlie  climate 
ifl  healthy  and  the  season**  mild/     pp.  r*,  H. 
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The  term  Aammorfr,  which  is  used  in  this  description, 
believe  is  one  peculiar  to  ihe  soulhem  stales.  It  roeaxisl 
piece  of  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a  plain  or  a  hill,  ad 
distinguished  from  the  open  oak  and  hickory  land,  or  the  in 
mense  forests  of  thinly  scattered  pines,  which  with  few  exce 
lions  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  word 
been  confounded  with  hummock^  used  by  mariners  to  designa 
•  tlic  knolls,  or  small  elevations,  along  the  coast, 

Tho  description  of  the  coast,  which  follows,  is  interestia 
in  a  geological  view-     From  the  Perdido  bay  to  Cape  St  Bla 
•Ihe  coast  presents  a  remarkable   appearance ;  the  beach 
composed  of  sand   as  white   as  snow,  with  occasional  bun 
mocks  of  pure  silex,  which,  to  one  sailing  along,  have 
^appearance  of  distant  snow-capped  hills.     From  St  Bias 
the  Appalache  bay,  this  changes  to  a  yellowish  brown  sand 
with  occasional  white  hummocks ;  but  after  this,  the  coast : 
composed  of  a  calcareous  rock,  covered  with  grass  and  rushe 
for  several  miles  into  tiie  sea.     The  interior  to  the  east  of 
Chactahatchee  river  consists,  for  the  greater  part,  of  a  mass  \ 
iand,  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  upon  a 
limestone.     The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  coast  I 
the  east  and  west  of  Cape  St  Bias,  is  ascribed  by  the  autho 
to  the  currents  of  ilie  guff  being  thrown  so  far  out  to  sea 
'  the  shoals  of  the  Tortugas,  that  they  scarcely  strike  the  < 
^f>f  Florida,  until  they  reach  Cape  St  Blasj  and  thence  we 
ward,  the  coast  being  more  acted  upon  by  storms  and  currents 
the  fine  white  sand   is  washed  upon  the  shore.     We  are 
prepared  to  combat  lite  theory  of  Mr  Williams,  but  we  confes 
lliat  we  are  less  satisfied  wttb  it,  than  with  the  simple  factj  tljs 
diis  difference  of  appearance  on  the  coast  does  exist. 
autlior  proceeds  to  divide  the  country  infb  various  regions,  < 
districts,  for  the  convenience  of  a  more  minute  descriptioa 
The  first  is  the  tract  between  the  Esciunbia,  the  principal  rivt 
of  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  the  Perdido  river,  which  ' 
the  boundary  line    which  separates  Florida    from    Alaba 
This  tract  is  represented  as  chiefly  allu\nal,  but  of  uneven  sur 
face,  in  some  places  even  hilly,  and  finely  watered  with  nume 
rous  springs  and  streams.     The  substratum  is  generally  a  cla| 
of  various  colors,    white,  blue,  yellow,  and  red*     Strata 
dark  iron  sandstone  pervade  it  in  many  places,  and  are  ofteii 
throw^n  up  in  small  hills,  especially  in  tlie   low  grounds,  nea 
tlie  water  courses.     To  pursue  the  description  in  ihe  w^ord 
the  author; 
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*  This  clayey  subsiratum  is  generally  covered  with  a  fine,  white, 
ailiceous  smidj  whicli  iii  ita  ualive  stale  prcKluces  little  more  than 
pine  forests  aud  grass ;  except  where  the  tide  or  the  streams  have 
thrown  iipoti  it  fossil  or  vegetable  remains  ;  these  fonn  hammocks 
and  intervals,  rich  in  vegetable  productions*  The  peninsula,  ex- 
tending between  Pensacola  bay  and  St  Rosa  sotiixd,  has  not  even 
clay  beneath  the  sand.  Peat  is  sometimes  found  there  in  exten- 
sive beds,  with  abundance  of  cypress  and  cedar  stumps,  standing 
far  beneath  the  sand.  A  stratum  of  sandstone,  three  or  four  feet 
in  thickness,  is  forming,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  west  end  of 
the  peninsula,  but  it  is  yet  loo  tender  for  building.'    p,  7. 

The  second  division,  is  the  iract  which  extends  from  the 
north  side  of  St  Rosa,  or  Chactahatchee  bay,  to  the  lhirt)^-Grst 
degree,  and  bounded  on  ilie  east  by  the  Chactahatchee  river. 
Excepting  a  few  narrow  strips  of  land  on  the  river  just  men- 
tioned, aloQg  tlie  Yellow  Water,  which  forms  one  of  ilic 
branches  of  Pensacola  bay,  and  a  few  tracts  on  some  of  the 
smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Ataqua,  Shoal,  Uchee,  and  Bruce 
creeks,  it  is  a  dreary  waste  of  pine  forests,  mticli  of  it  hilly, 
btit  abounding  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  streams  of  the 
purest  water,  and  extensive  pastures  for  homed  cattle.  This 
tractj  together  witii  that  which  has  been  described,  constitutes 
the  two  counties  of  Escambia  and  Walton ;  but  oat  of  the  town 
of  Pensacola,  the  whole  jiopulation  of  both  does  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  souls*  From  the  Ala  qua  to  the 
Chactahatchee,  the  country  is  somewhat  better,  hut  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  consists  of  pine  w^oods  unfit  for  tillage  ;  tlie 
places  of  better  soil  uniformly  rest  on  soapstone  and  lime- 
stone formations, 

•  The  soapstone  is  found  in  strata,  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick, 
and  extends  to  the  ShoaJ  river*  The  limestone  has  been  dis- 
covered west  of  the  Ghactawhatchee,  only  in  the  Uchee  valley, 
where  it  is  abundant.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Chactawhat- 
chee,  the  limestone  is  found  less  compact  than  on  the  western;  it 
aeems  a  congeries  of  shells,  some  of  them  entire,  cemeutf^d  to- 
gether hy  a  tough  aluminous  matter.  Buhrstone  of  an  excellent 
quality  ts  found  in  large  masses  near  the  Alabama  line.  Mill- 
stones are  made  here  of  a  better  quality  than  can  be  procured 
from  abroad.  This  stone  extends  as  far  eastward  as  the  Flint 
river,  and  northward  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more.  The  structure 
is  nearly  comjmct ;  the  cavities  are  very  small ;  it  appears  like  a 
mass  of  fine  escallop  shells ;  is  evidently  calcareous ;  and  rings 
like  marble*  Tlie  color  is  from  a  light  gray  to  a  brown,  the  break 
conchoidal,  and  has  an  earthy  appearance.     Ponds  and  siuk  holes 
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The  dard  dMaioD  ioriaiim  die  eUaaiie  tract  of  ooontij, 
wladi  Eo  betveen  die  CfaftJiartrhee  and  die  Appahcfaiooh 
firefly  and  fivms  die  coiiiitieat  of  Waidangmp  and  Jackaoa. 
lis  lorfiKe  is  refj  Tafioos ;  bui  Bte  die  diraoii  last  dcaciibed, 
widi  die  escefidoo  of  die  TaDej  of  rich  land  oo  die  Chipola 
firer,  bjfu  (be  most  Tabable  bodj  m  die  tenikny,  and  the 
firer  aDorions  of  die  Appabcfaicob,  subject  to  immdadoiis  ia 
mDmer  to  die  great  mjury  of  die  crops,  and  TOfj  ackly,  dus 
is  abo  a  vast  Ibrest  of  pines.  There  are  some  smaller  qwts 
of  tolerable  land,  such  as  Hohnes's  yalley,  Oak  and  Hickoiy 
bills,  the  Ecoofina,  io  aD,  including  the  larger  bodies  already 
meotioned,  fiilling  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  u 
is  to  be  obsored,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the  soil  covered 
br  a  growth  of  pbe,  is  not  entirely  alike ;  the  sand  ridges, 
akhoudi  covered  with  grass,  are  utterly  hopeless  in  an 
aericultural  view;  but  there  are  tracts  dispersed  in  all 
directions  of  considerable  extent,  where  the  clay  lies  near  the 
surface,  disdngubhed  by  a  larger  growth  of  pine,  intermixed 
with  dogwood  and  scattering  hickories,  which  may  be  made  to 
produce  by  cowpenning  and  manuring.  When  our  country 
acquires  a  dense  population,  such  lands  may  perhaps  be  culti- 
vated. A  remarkable  feature  in  this  third  division  is  the  num- 
ber of  large  ponds,  or  small  lakes,  which  are  scattered  over 
its  surface,  but  not,  like  those  of  Tallahassee,  surrounded  by 
borders  of  rich  land.  Another  feature  equally  remarkable,  is 
die  large  springs,  such  is  Holmes's,  Shackleford's,  Big  spring 
of  Chipola,  and  various  others,  which  form  navigable  streams 
at  once.  In  this  division,  also,  we  find  one  of  the  finest  bays  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  of  St  Andrew's,  which  will  one  day 
become  important.  It  presents  a  noble  sheet  of  water  equal 
to  that  of  Pensacola,  to  which  it  is  only  inferior  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  on  its  bar.  Should  the  Appalachicola  river 
^be  conducted  into  it,  and  it  is  said  that  a  canal  of  a  few  miles 
will  suffice  to  accomplish  it,  a  town  will  rise  up  as  rapidly  as 
did  Mobile,  and,  as  a  place  of  commerce,  will  very  soon  out- 
strip Pensacola. 

The  fourth  division  stretches  from  the  Appalachicola  river 
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to  ihe  Suwany,  and  is  divided  into  Gadsden  and  Leon  coun- 
ties. We  shall  give  the  description  of  this  last  division  in  the 
author's  words. 

» East  of  the  Appalachicola  river,  there  are  few  indications  of 
stone,  until  we  approach  Leon  county-  Here  a  ridge  appears 
above  the  earth,  from  four  to  six  miles  irom  the  coast,  and  paral- 
lel with  it ;  il  dips  a  few  degrees  to  the  SSW.,  and  is  probably 
the  edge  of  that  stratum  which  forms  the  coast.  The  navigation 
of  all  the  streams  between  St  Mark's  and  Suwaiuiee  is  impeded 
by  it.  This  rock  resembles  chalk,  generally  of  an  ash  color ; 
some  of  it,  however,  is  quite  white,  and  is  used  for  chalk.  A 
kind  of  imperfect  flini  is  imbedded  in  it,  in  form  of  a  shelly 
nucleus.  It  becomes  hard  on  ex[Misure  to  the  air.  The  flint  is  of 
a  light  gray  color,  full  of  holes,  which  are  tilled  with  the  cal- 
careous mailer.  It  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  ;  gives  fire 
freely  w^ith  steel ;  is  quite  opaque,  but  void  of  the  greasy  feel 
which  is  peculiar  to  pure  fhnt.  On  |)oints  of  the  coast,  where 
the  waves  have  washed  the  calcareous  matter  away,  ihe&e  flinty 
nuclei  form  extensive  and  very  rugged  reefs.  The  fort  of  St 
Mark's  is  built  of  this  limestone.  Grass  grows  spontaneously  on 
this  rock,  whether  covered  with  salt  or  fresh  water,  even  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  Oysters  grow  in  great  masses  to  the  rock, 
and  they  are  very  hard  to  S4:?parate  from  it. 

*  Through  the  centre  of  Gadsden  and  Leon  counties,  ridges  of 
clay  extend,  and  form  the  base  of  an  excellent  sofl.  The  upper 
stratum  is  red  and  very  pure,  and  has  an  unctuous  feel ;  but  very 
small  sandstones,  of  the  size  of  a  buck-shot  or  bullet,  pervade 
the  whole  mass ;  this  stratum  is  usually  fourteen  feet,  more  or 
less,  in  tluckness.  Under  this,  a  wliite  clay,  sinnlar  in  quality, 
extends  from  twenty  to  thirty  feel,  which  reposes  on  a  roUeii  lime- 
stone; somewhat  diflTercnt,  however,  from  tliiit  found  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Jackson  county.  The  shells  which  compose  it  are 
more  perfect,  and  the  cement  is  a  calcareous,  instead  of  aliiminouii 
matter*  It  is  found  to  make  excellent  lime.  The  springs  and 
streams  in  this  part  of  the  c^juntry  are  very  pure ;  they  rise  and 
run  over  the  aluminous  ibrxnalions,  btu  they  all  at  length  sink 
beneath  the  limestone  rock,  where,  having  united  their  currentjj 
and  become  highly  impregnated  with  lime,  they  rise  at  once  navi- 
gable rivers ;  such  are  the  St  Mark's,  the  Wakulla,  and  Oscilla 
rivers,  wliich  from  these  springs  pass  over  the  chalky  formation  to 
the  sea/     pp*  H,  9» 

On  the  stjbject  of  climate,  the  work  before  us  contains  some 
good  remarks.  West  Florida,  from  its  proximity  to  llic  i;ulf, 
enjoys  the  seabrceze,  which  contributes  to  Iteidth  and  comfort. 
The  pine  woods,  especially  where  it  is  hilly,   arc  perfectly 
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httUij  at  all  wemotrnf  bat  the  rieinitj  of  ponds,  marsbes,  and 
liiiW  «llovioi0,  H  wfajeci  to  all  the  Tarieties  of  biljous  afl^ 
tioDti  bog^noied  bjr  the  warmtb  of  the  climate.    All 
wUb  corned  wilfa  their  natural  forests,  maj  be 
hfidthjrt  eusepdog  ulieret  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
Ue  patra&cdaB  is  haateoed  in  an  extraordiiiarf  degree. 
The  writer  next  devotes  several  pages  to  tbe  bajrs  and  I 
I  idoag  the  coasts     The  Perdido,  which  is  the  first  in 

eai  to  east,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and,  on  i 
two  in  width  ;  but,  from  tbe  shaUowness  of  the 
I  its  bar,  it  is  of  little  importance,  excepting  as  the  ] 
rbichi  at  some  future  dajr*  the  Bay  of  PeDsacx>Ia    may 
tited  with  that  of  ilobile-     The  Bay  of  Pensacola  is  decid 

the  finest  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  a  naval  staf 

DO  reodezvous,  was  worth  to  us  half  the  price  paid  for  Fk 

da.     The  least  quaotity  of  water,  ever  found  on  tbe  bar, 

tweoQMiae  feet  six  inches,  which  is  usually  in  the  wioiery^ 

a  continuance  of   northerly  winds.     Frigates,  of  the 

size,  can  enter  without  di^culty,  and  by  means  of  li^hters^ 

there   is  rery  little   doubt,  that  ships  of  the  hne   might 

brought  ia.     The  entrance  is  easily  defended,  and  the  sheets 

water  wiihio,  which  is  free  from  shoals,  is  wide  and  spacious. 

has  been  for  two  years  past  our  naval  depot  for  the  West  Indii 

\  atatioD  ;  extensive  works  are   about  to  be  constructed,  and  i|| 

I  must  soon  become  a  place  of  importance.     The  shores  j 

llhc  bay  are  not  flat  and   uniform,  but  in  many  places  elevate 

f  presenting,  particularly  above  the  town,  situations  beautifuU| 

I  picturesque,     St  Andrew's  bay,  which  has  already  been  i 

tioned,  was,  UDtil  lately,  but  tittle  known ;  it  has  at  least  eighte 

feet  of  water  on  its  bar,  is  easy  of  access,  has  a  good  ancho 

age,  and  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  every  wind*     It  divide 

into  two  arms,  each  of  which  extends  far  into  the  country.    The 

rich  settlements  of  Chipola,  and  several  counties  of  Alabama^] 

will  give  an  impulse  to  the  trade  of  such  establishments  asmaf 

be  formed  here,  or  have  by  this  lime  probably  been  effected 

■  JSt  Joseph's  bay  lies  farther  to  the  east,  but  is  more ; 

krly  a  cove  formed  by  the  gulf,  as  it  receives  no  fresh 

riiver.     The  entrance  is  at  least  six  miles  wide,  the  greate 

[part  of  this  space  being  occupied  by  a  middle  ground.     The 

I  depth  of  vvaiur,  at  ils  cninuice,  has  been  variously  represented  | 

our  autlior  slates   it  at  thirty  feet,  and  sucli   appears  to  hav 

be^n  lliQ  general  opiaion,   until   a  special  examinaiioii 


Fiarida* 

ordered  last  summer,  when  it  was  found  to  have  but  eighteen 
feet,  to  the  great  disapi3oiritmcnt  of  many,  who  had  begun  to 
speculate  on  the  removal  of  the  naval  depot  from  Pensacola* 
Tlie  Appalachicola  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  fine  river  of  that 
name,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  steam-boat  navigation  in  the 
south,  is  formed  by  the  islands  of  St  Viucent  and  St  George ; 
but  is  wide,  and  exposed  to  die  full  sweep  of  die  easterly 
wiods.  The  enlj-ance  affords  litde  more  tiian  twelve  feet  of 
water,  while  vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  feet  are  compel- 
led to  lie  a  long  way  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
immense  marshes,  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  up  this  river, 
must  always  render  any  settlement  near  its  mouth  peculiarly 
unhcahhy.  The  Appalache  bay  is  next  spoken  of  |  but  it  is  a 
mere  indentation  of  the  coast,  which  receives  the  Oeklockney 
and  St  Mark's  rivers.  Fifteen  feet  of  water  may  be  carried 
into  St  Mark's,  but  the  river  is  so  much  obstructed  by  oyster 
banks,  that  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  can  be  carried 
up  to  the  Fort,  which  is  notwithstanding  the  entrepot  to  the 
rich  county  of  Tallahassee. 

The  next  ten  or  fifteen  pages  of  the  w^ork  are  taken  up  with 
an  account  of  tlie  capes,  the  islands  along  the  coast,  tlie  rivers, 
and  the  lakes  of  West  Florida  ;  but  as  it  is  not  our  Intention  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  whole  work,  we  must  recommend  its 
perusal  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars-  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  is  occupied  with  zoology,  ornidiolog}^,  and  botany, 
perhaps  greater  than  woidd  he  agreeable  to  general  readers. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  historical  outline,  which  was  neces- 
sary and  useful.  We  extract  the  account  of  the  limestone 
caves  of  Chipola,  which  is  curious  and  amusing. 

'  These  [natural  curiosities]  consist,  principally,  of  natural 
cavernsi,  sinking  rivers,  great  springs,  and  natural  bridges, 

*  The  Arch  cave  is  situated  near  tlie  public  road,  about  three 
tniles  west  of  the  ferries  on  Chapola  river,  in  Jackson  county. 
It  opens,  to  the  east,  an  aperture  uuder  a  vas^t  limestone  rock ; 
about  five  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  wide.  This  passage  descends 
gently,  for  three  or  four  rods ;  the  cavern  then  opens,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  high.  A  deep  cliannel 
of  transparent  water  skirts  (he  south  side  for  wme  distance  ;  it 
then  breaks  oIT  in  wells,  and  finally  disappears  altogether.  The 
course  of  the  cave  now  turns  northwest ;  it  grows  narrower,  and 
resembles  an  arch  of  the  gotbic  order.  After  proceeding  at)oiJt 
sixty  yards,  the  cave  is  crossed  by  a  stream  twenty  feet  widcj  and 
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fire  deep ;  in  this,  nomben  of  <:mrfish  are  seen.  After  [ 
this  stream,  the  passage  turns  north  of  east  and  presents  a  haC 
one  hundred  feet  in  length ;  pretty  straight,  with  a  very  oneres 
floor  of  red  claj,  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  decompoeed  rock. 
A  row,  or  rather  cluster  of  stalactical  columns,  sl^^KXts  the  cen- 
tre of  this  hall,  while  thousands  of  stalactites  stretch  down  their 
long  tubes  towards  the  white  bases,  which  are  growing  np  to  meet 
them,  from  the  floor.  Many  large  holes,  in  iSe  rock  abore,  are 
filled  with  bats,  which,  on  the  approach  of  lights,  flit  off  to  other 
ilark  recesses,  with  a  roaring  sound,  like  hearj  wind. 

*  The  passage  now  becomes  crooked  and  intricate,  for  a  fev 
rods,  and  then  opens  into  another  lofty  apartment,  firom  whiek 
there  are  many  avenues,  most  of  which  remain  unexplored,  as 
well  as  two  water  courses,  one  of  which  bounds  the  passage. 

'  This  cave  has  been  explored  about  four  hundred  yards.  The 
congelations,  on  the  sides  of  the  walls,  hare  the  appearance  of 
grey  ice,  through  which,  a  sparkling  crystallization  appears.  They 
often  project  into  curls  and  folds,  representing  draperies,  and 
mouldings  of  inimitable  forms.  The  projections  are  nearly  white, 
but  the  same  sparkling  crystalline  appearance  continues.  Tbe 
regular  stalactites  are  hollow ;  the  outside,  a  soft  chalky  decompo- 
sition ;  the  centre,  irregular  sparry  crystals,  of  a  yellowish  hue 

*In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arch  cave.  Colonel  Stone  at- 
tempted, in  three  several  places,  to  sink  wells ;  but  in  every  in- 
stance, he  came  to  hollow  spaces  in  the  earth ;  and  the  weO- 
diggcr,  becoming  at  length  frightened  at  the  danger  of  entombing 
himself  in  some  fathomless  cavern,  abandoned  his  work. 

'  The  Ladies'  cave  is  about  one  mile  southeast  from  the  Arch 
cave ;  it  opens  to  the  northwest ;  the  entrance  is  wider,  and  easier 
of  access,  than  the  former ;  it  is,  also,  more  spacious  within. 
About  fifteen  paces  from  the  entrance,  it  is  divided  into  two  pas- 
sages ;  the  left,  about  fifty  yards  in  extent,  terminates  in  a  deep 
river,  which  passes  to  the  north,  und^r  a  bold  arch  of  sparry  con- 
gelations, which  has  not  been,  and'  cannot,  without  a  boat,  be 
explored  ;  the  banks  are  bold,  rocky,  and  difficult  of  access.  The 
right  hand  passage  is  formed  of  rugged  rocks,  bold  projecting 
pillars,  curious  excavations,  and  fanciful  galleries,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe.  The  congelations  are  fine  and  infinitely 
various.  The  passage  terminates  in  a  narrow  chasm,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  water-course,  through  which,  at  about  three 
rods  distance,  another  room  appears.  This  has  been  but  imperfecdy 
explored.  To  the  right  of  this  last  branch  of  the  cave,  the  exca- 
vation has  been  examined  about  one  hundred  feet ;  many  holes 
appear  to  lead  off  in  different  directions ;  some  of  these  may  lead 
to  other  caverns.'    pp.  35-37. 
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upon  ihe  whole,  this  Hitle  vokime  is  creditable  to  its  author, 
and  well  deserves  a  place  in  our  libraries.  We  have  only  to 
add,  that  it  is  much  to  be  ilesircd,  that  Mr  Williams  should  pnr- 
sist  ill  the  intention  announced  in  his  Preface,  of  giving  the 
public  a  similar  account  of  East  Florida- 

The  Appendix  contains  a  number  of  interesting  documents, 
principally  ihe  letters  of  Mr  White,  the  present  delegate  of 
the  territory,  on  various  subjects  of  interest  to  his  constituents, 
and  serving  to  throw  light  on  the  character  and  resources  of 
the  country.  We  ha\"e  perused  tliese  docunrients  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  approve  highly  of  this  mode  of  bringing 
subjects  directly  before  the  department  which  is  ultimately 
to  act  on  them.  Mr  White  possesses  a  liigbly  libera!  and 
enhghtened  miod,  and  has  ever  manifested  liimself  an 
active,  zealous,  and  efficient  representative.  He  has,  iti 
fact,  already  laid  the  groundwork  of  almost  every  iniporiant 
measure  calculated  to  ensure  the  present  and  future  pros- 
perity of  the  territory  which  he  represents.  In  procuring 
the  passage  of  die  preemption  law,  whicli  met  with  serious 
opposition  in  Congress,  be  rendered  a  signal  service  to  bis 
constituents,  many  of  whom,  had  be  fiiiled,  wotihl  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  or  have  fallen  victims  to  merci- 
less speculators*  The  proposition  introduced  by  him  last  win- 
ter, respecting  the  propagation  of  the  live  oak,  has  been 
considered  highly  deserving  of  public  attention.  From  a 
recent  survey  of  Florida,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  this 
timber,  so  valuable  for  ship-building,  h  has  lieen  discovered, 
that  this  is  much  less  than  has  been   supjiosed.     Extensive 

I  plantations  of  live  oak,  which  is  said  to  be  of  rajjid  growth, 
have  been  ordered  by  the  government  to  be  made  in  the  most 
suitable  places*  This  kind  of  forecast  is  hlp;bly  commendable. 
A  private  English  gendcman,  Evelyn,  a  century  ago,  formed 
those  plantations  of  oak,  which  now  supply  the  British  navy. 
But  Mr  White  is  chiefly  inrlehied,  for  the  reputation  be  has 
acquired,  to  bis  well  written  letters  on  the  sidijcct  of  Florida 
canals,  and  bis  zealous  efforts  in  Congress  to  carry  his  plans  h 
mlo  execution.  Mainly  in  conscf|uence  of  his  exertions,  aided  H 
by  the  efficient  cwjperatiou  of  !Vlr  Webster,  a  sutn  of  money, 

sufficient  to  cover  the  expense,  was  apprnprinted,  und  a  corps       

of  the  most  skilful  engineers  proceeded  last  sprinii;  on  this  im- 
portant duty.     Their   surveys  have  been  completed,  but  the 
vor..  XXVI, — NO,  59.  63 
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result  baa  not  yet  been  made  known  to  the  public.  When  the 
practicability  of  a  ship  channel,  across  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr  White,  it  produced  t 
great  sensation  in  our  commercial  cities,  where  the  dangen 
and  delays  of  the  present  navigation  round  the  cape,  and 
among  the  Bahamas,  were  known  to  their  aQrrow»  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  passage,  in  every  point  of  view,  was  so 
obvious,  that  many  expressed  it  as  their  opinion,  that  if  the 
whole  peninsula  could  be  swept  away  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  we  should  be  vastly  the  gainers  by  it.  The  idea  fi  t 
thorough-cut  had  something  magnificent  in  it.  Its  practicabili- 
ty, or  rather  impracticability,  could  not  be  ascertained  witboit 
a  previous  examination.  If  practicable,  the  benefits  which 
might  flow  from  it,  were  beyond  calculation ;  and  if  its  execu- 
tion exceeded  our  present  capacity,  the  suggestion  was  still  t 
noble  one,  tliough  unsuccessful,  and  by  no  means  deserving 
the  appellation  of  visionary.  Humboldt  has  suggested  the  prao- 
ticability  of  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  but  it 
would  not  follow,  if  a  board  of  engineers,  however  able,  should 
report  it  impracticable,  that  he  was  therefore  a  visionary  pro- 
jector. These  remarks  are  made  in  justice  to  Mr  White,  as 
the  first  to  suggest  a  project  of  great  national  benefit,  bat 
which,  it  is  rumored,  has  not  been  found  within  the  reach  of 
any  reasonable  sum  of  money  to  accomplish.  It,  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  their  report  on  the  second  plan  suggested 
in  the  letters  of  Mr  White,  but  not  entirely  original  with  bim^ 
Will  be  decidedly  favorable.  In  importance,  it  is  inferior  only 
to  the  first  We  allude  to  the  continued  inland  navigation  ibr 
steam-boats,  by  connecting  canals,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
St  Mary's.  If  a  canal  of  sufiicient  size  for  the  passage  of 
steam-boats  could  be  made,  it  would  almost  compensate  for 
the  failure  of  the  thorough^cut ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  HxA 
if  the  public  attention  had  not  been  so  much  awdcened  by  the 
prospect  of  accomplishing  this  last,  the  practicability  of  a 
steam-boat  canal  would  never  have  been  ascertained. 

The  Answers  of  Mr  M'  Comb  appear  to  have  been  elicited 
by  a  number  of  well  directed  queries  from  an  intelligent  citizen 
of  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  transmitted  through  General  La- 
fayette. It  appears  from  the  answers  of  Mr  M*Comb  to 
these  queries,  that  he  is  a  practical  planter,  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fine  tract  of  land  voted  to  the  General  by 
Congress,  and  selected  adjoining  the  city  of  Tallahassee.     Mr 


M'  Corah  has  givee  soma  interesting  particulars ;  but  we  fear 
somewhat  colored  by  a  warm  fancy.  We  cannot  be  brought 
to  believe  tliat  the  blessings  of  llijs  life  are  so  unequally  and 
so  partially  dispensed  among  die  dwellers  on  different  por Lions 
of  the  eardi,  as,  by  the  perusal  of  this  paper,  we  should 
be  led  to  suppose.  We  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Tallahassee  district  are  somewhat  exaggerated  | 
and  that  the  counterpart  of  die  picture  has  not  been  shown 
us  at  all.  That  it  does  possess  a  counterpart,  we  cannot 
doubt;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  paradise.  It  is  true,  die  an- 
swers are  lijuited  to  tlie  questions  proposed,  and  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  iull  account  of  the  country,  setting  forth  what 
IS  bad,,  as  well  as  what  is  good.  Now,  judging  from  a  present- 
ment of  a  grand  jury  of  Tallahassee,  which  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers,  we  should  not  pronounce  a  veiy 
high  opinion  of  the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  tluit  part 
of  tlie  world.  It  may  be  a  paradise,  but  its  inliabitants  are 
not  angels.  It  may  be  said,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  in- 
cident to  new  countries.  This  is  doubdess  true,  and  how 
many  other  things  are  incident  to  new  countries,  which  are 
nuisances  or  annoyances  to  emigrants  from  old  countries?  The 
infimt  state  of  settlements,  is,  like  the  infant  state  of  the  world, 
a  savage  or  barbarous  state ;  not  indeed  literally  so,  but  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  New  setdements  are  undoubtedly  most 
pleasant  to  tliose  who  are  accustomed  to  them,  or  who,  from 
long  absence  from  the  older  settlements,  have  forgotten  the 
comforts  and  conveuieoces  which  they  there  enjoyed.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  the  experience  of  a  new  country,  is 
aware  of  die  habits  or  the  conveniences,  which  he  must  be 
prepared  to  give  up,  when  be  thinks  proper  to  emigrate ; 
others  indeed  may  he  found  in  their  stead,  hut  they  are  such 
as  to  he  most  pleasing  to  one  of  the  cast  of  mind  of  Colonel 
Boon,  who  loved  die  solitude  of  the  forest,  die  freedom  from 
society  and  its  restraints,  and  who  preferred  a  residence  *  forty 
miles  from  any  place,'  *  However  rapid  liie  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  improvements  of  a  new  country  may  he,  many 
years  must  elapse  before  it  can  possess  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  an  old  one.  Of  diese  we  are  not  fully  sensible  until  we 
find  the  want  of  them  j  and  as  to  the  delights  of  the  former, 

*  This  waa  part  of  Colonel   Boon's  deBcription  of  a  tract  of  land  iu 
Kentacky,  entered  by  liim  in  Uio  Vifginia  Laud-Office» 
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one  half  of  them  exist  only  in  the  imagination.  We  have  do 
desire  to  throw  discouragements  in  the  way  of  those  who  think 
they  can  better  their  condition  by  emigration,  but  to  warn  them 
against  expectations  which  roust  lead  to  disappointment. 

Mr  W  Comb  prefers  a  Swiss  colony  to  any  other.  We 
think  it  highly  probable,  from  the  steady  and  persevering  char- 
acter of  that  people,  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to  proft- 
per.  The  French  have  too  much  imagination ;  they  will  paint 
a  thousand  things  in  the  distant  perspective,  which  will  not  be 
realized  on  a  near  approach ;  they  will  become  impatient  of 
delay,  and  disgusted  with  unexpected  obstacles.  The  Swiai 
and  the  Germans  have  uniformly  been  found  the  most  con- 
tented and  persevering  of  the  European  emigrants,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  useful.  Mr  M'  Comb  states  an  important 
fact  with  respect  to  white  laborers  in  Middle  Florida.  He 
says  they  can  and  do  endure  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  their  agri- 
cuhural  operations,  without  experiencing  the  least  inconve- 
nience from  it.  This  is  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  contiguity  of  the  gulf,  and  consequently  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Seabreeze.  The  two  great  staples  of  the  country, 
he  observes,  are  the  sea-island  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane,  both 
of  which  have  succeeded,  and  of  course  will  succeed.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  mentions  indigo,  rice,  and  all  the  various 
grains,  and  cerealia  of  the  southern  states.  He  thinks  the 
Swiss  colony  might  soon  derive  a  pro6t  from  the  cukure  of 
the  vine,  of  which  there  are  eight  or  ten  different  species, 
natives  of  the  woods,  where  they  bear  an  abundance  of  grapes. 
The  woods  are  filled  with  wild  grape  vines,  which  require  only 
the  skill  of  the  vine-dresser.  The  French  blue  grape,  it 
seems,  has  in  many  instances  been  engrafted  on  the  wild  vines, 
and  has  borne  the  second  year,  and  the  third  abundantly. 
This  is  a  very  important  fact,  as  it  goes  to  prove,  that,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  numerous  stools  or  roots,  a  vineyard 
might  be  rendered  productive  in  half,  perhaps  one  tliird  of 
the  time  requisite  farther  north.  A  population,  therefore, 
acquainted  witli  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  of  both  of  which  our  population  in  general  is  entire- 
ly ignorant,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  Mr  M'  Comb 
states,  that  the  olive  and  the  orange  have  been  cultivated  in 
other  parts  of  the  territory  with  success,  and  that  the  few 
orange  trees  about  Tallahassee,  from  three  to  four  years  old, 
have  never  suffered  the  slightest  injury  from  frost.     The  white 
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mulberry  has  been  successfully  introdoced  ;  the  purple  mulberry 
is  a  native  of  llie  Ibrests,  and  very  abundant.  IVlr  M'  Comb 
saysi  thai  '  fruit  trees  from  Prince's  botanic  garden,  New  York, 
have  succeeded  well,  iiarticniatiy  jjeachcs,  nectai-ines,  and 
apricots.  The  plnra,  cherry,  mulberry,  oHve^  orange,  and 
upph  grow  wild.  In  fact,  1  never  knew  a  country  where  the 
forests  abound  uiih  a  greater  variety  of  indigenous  fruit.'  The 
celebrated  botanist,  Micliaux,  speaks  of  a  wild  olive  found  in 
Florida,  it  is  believed  tbe  only  part  of  America  where  it  is 
known,  unless  in  the  adjoining  portions  of  tlie  southern  states. 
But  its  fruit  is  small,  and  bitter,  and  of  no  value.  Perhaps  it 
might  furnish  valuable  stocks  to  engraft  on.  The  upph 
spoken  of,  we  presume,  is  the  crab-apple.  It  is  genenilly 
understood  J  that  the  orchard  apple  and  the  garden  cherry  are 
not  successfully  cultivated  so  far  south*  The  wild  oranges 
spoken  of,  are  mentioned  by  Mr  Williams  as  the  sour,  and 
what  is  called  the  bitter-sweet.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
facts  slated  by  Mr  M'  Coiiih,  in  his  pamphlet,  which  contains 
much  valuable  infortnation  for  emigrants,  making  some  allow- 
ance for  what,  to  us,  appears  somewhat  overcharged. 

Florida  is  undoubtedly  a  most  irnporiant  sicrjuisition  to  these 
United  States,  in  a  mihtary  and  political,  if  not  in  a  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  view.  We  should  always  have  been 
uneasy  wiih  this  countr}^  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
Tribes  of  Indians  not  under  our  control ;  the  mouths  of  some 
important  southern  rivers  in  a  foreign  territory  ;  the  conimuni- 
caiion  on  the  line  of  seacoast  interrupted  between  tiie  south- 
ern stales  ;  important  harbors  on  the  gulf  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  might  he  enemies,  or  at  least  favor  those  who  were  ; — diese 
and  many  other  considerations  urged  to  the  acquisition  of 
Florida.  The  sovereignty  was  well  worth  the  five  millions 
paid  for  it,  especially  as  the  amount  was  employed  in  relieving 
our  own  citizens,  and  creating  a  capital  which  contributed  to 
tlie  more  rapid  developeiuent  of  the  resources  of  our  owo 
country.  All  diat  can  be  added  lo  Florida  may  be  considered 
as  so  mucli  clear  gain,  by  increasing  the  wealth,  commerce, 
and  resources  of  the  nation  ;  and  we  think  it  decidedly  die 
policy  of  the  government  to  give  every  encouragement  to  its 
speedy  population  and  improvement. 
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Art.  Vm.— Personal  Sketches  of  HU  Otm  Times.  Bj  Sir 
Jonah  Barrinoton,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiral- 
ty in  Ireland,  &;c. 

The  entertaining  character  of  these  <  Sketches '  has  been  9of> 
ficiently  evinced  by  their  wide  circulation,  and  the  liberal  ei« 
tracts  from  them  into  the  newspapers  and  other  journals.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  introducing  a  new  book  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  The  freedom  of  Sir  Jonah's  peodl, 
and  the  extravagance  of  his  coloring,  have  certainly  not  dh 
minished  the  popularity  of  his  pictures,  though  they  may  hive 
lessened  the  iaith  of  his  readers  in  their  perfect  fideUty.  Tb^ 
would  have  been  deemed,  perhaps,  less  veritable  stilly  if  tbef 
had  not  related  to  a  people  whose  national  characteristics  aro 
as  eccentric  as  their  political  and  social  condition  is  smgular 
and  unhappy. 

After  all  that  we  had  read  or  heard  of  Ireland,  however, 
and  though  prepared  to  find  in  Irish  society  more  than  the 
usual  ill  results  of  misrule  and  oppression,  we  have  read  Sir 
Jonah's  details  with  almost  as  much  surprise  as  sorrow.  Eveo 
the  wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders  will  not  strike  his  readers 
so  much,  as  the  state  of  social  intercourse  among  the  hkber. 
Those  portions  of  the  book,  especially,  which  relate  to  Vuel* 
ling,  with  anecdotes  of  which,  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy, 
it  is  abundantly  seasoned,  excite  a  horror  which  is  not  lesseD" 
ed  by  the  levity  with  which  the  subject  is  treated  by  the  au- 
thor. The  madness  of  private  brawl  pervaded  all  classes  and 
professions,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  Irish  gentility.  A  time  will  come,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  when  the  bloody  code  of  honor  which  our  au- 
thor has  been  at  the  pains  to  record,  Uhe  thirty-six  com- 
mandments,' as  they  were  irreverentiy  called,  established  by 
a  convention  of  polite  duellists,  will  be  regarded  as  the  la^ 
inspirations  of  madness  in  men  made  desperate  by  misrule  and 
anarchy.  Even  making  large  allowance  for  a  caricaturii^ 
pencil,  what  we  find  in  the  *  Sketches '  may  create  a  reason- 
able doubt,  whether  there  are  many  notions  more  absurd,  than 
to  fancy  any  connexion  between  the  existence  of  this  usage, 
and  the  courtesy  and  refinement  of  our  modern  manners. 
These  are  qualities  less  valuable  than  are  supposed,  if  they 
can  be  imagined  to  have  flourished  in  Ireland  at  the  era  in 
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questioD,  Yet  there  was  evidently  no  lack  of  these  champi- 
ons of  good  manners,  die  most  pacific  professions  having 
contributed  their  quota ;  but,  as  has  happened  to  other  mar- 
tyrsj  in  cases  of  like  dubious  merit,  wiUi  no  sensible  benefit  to 
the  pubUc.  We  must  take  the  occasion  presented  by  these 
'  Sketches,*  to  say  something  on  a  subject  which  our  readers 
may  perhaps  think  already  over  trite. 

There  are  too  many  fatal  examples  to  the  conlrarj^  to  per- 
mit us  to  doubt,  that  in  tlie  present  state  of  pubUc  opioiou  on 
this  point,  a  fake  honor  may  drive  individuals  of  both  sense 
and  virtue,  to  llie  commission  of  this  modification  of  murder. 
Yet  do  we  confidendy  predict,  dial  civilization  will  not  be  long 
in  exploding  it,  as  much  for  its  strange  absurdity  as  its  wicked- 
ness. We  are  fiiiii  to  think- that  common  sense  has  in  this 
matter  more  adherents  than  openly  avow  themselves,  who  wait, 
as  it  were,  some  convenient  lime-  and  some  note  of  concert 
among  themselves,  to  revolt  against  tliis  tyrant  of  society, 
which  may  be  truly  called  bloody  without  a  figure,  and  to  set 
up  the  lawfijl  ruler  instead.  If  one  did  not  daily  see  innume- 
rable prejudices  persevered  in  by  mankind,  for  whicli  ibey 
have  long  ceased  to  pretend  any  sound  reason,  diis  revolt  of 
the  friends  of  good  sense  would  seetn  near  at  hand*  For 
tliough  sotiie  persons,  pressed,  we  sup|X)se,  for  a  reason,  very 
gravely  tell  us  that  the  duel  is  a  remnant  of  that  right  of  pri- 
vate war  which  was  abolished  by  the  institution  of  society ; 
kft  us  for  the  revenge  of  injuries  whicli  social  laws  cannot 
reach ;  the  thing  seems,  by  the  better  opinion,  to  have  just  so 
much  foundation  in  reason,  as  is  included  in  the  customary 
reply  to  grave  casuists  who  cavil  at  it.  This  runs  commonly 
in  such  phrases  as  ^  The  thing  seems  absurd  enough  >  but  it  is 
a  necessary  evil ; '  or,  *  This  is  a  matter  about  which  it  is 
quite  useless  to  reason  ; '  wliich  last  seems  true  enough  indeed 
of  one  side  of  the  question. 

An  ancient  custom  is,  bow^ever,  like  an  old  tree,  which  may 
stand  upright  a  long  time  after  the  root^  that  nourished  it  are 
decayed,  A  sort  of  vis  inertifE  influences  our  moral  nature, 
which,  hke  that  of  material  bodies,  seems  to  fix  it  in  an  old 
habit  of  thinking,  or,  if  the  philosophical  reader  pleases, 
makes  it  run  on  in  an  old  course  of  error,  long  after  the  im- 
pression of  the  original  impulse.  Most  of  the  monstrous 
absurdities  which  men  have  at  length  seen  fit  to  reform,  have 
even  been  lamented  as  lost  benefits  ;  from  the  monastic  institu- 
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hrjp&T  aaa  o(  taofe  <iet««  of  tfae  oU  schooL  vho 
Ane  cf  bosr-powder,  DOt  on  tfae  xnre  of  onam 
Int  as  tfae  mwv^  of  aoocher  }mikiin  ifrlim  iiijf i  ;  snd  vliB 
■oc  ioDST  SDce  ressrdcu  cropped  Inir  as  si  innitiMe  nnrk  of 
JaKoUaisD,  as  ifaev  faiken  sav,  ia  the  ifisappeaHniice  of  ike 
hoop,  the  retDonl  of  ooe  more  emreocfanieat  of  modestr. 
But  as  these  extraTaeances  of  sopentitioa.  pride,  snd  droi 
hare  Taoisfaed  ooe  afier  the  other,  h  b  perhaps  do  ibUr  to  ex- 
pect a  time  when  the  {ashioa  we  bare  bummed  from  a  Seiccr 
ace,  of  spiBiii;  blood  on  frmJoos  and  £mtasiic  pretences,  wil 
feem  as  stranze  and  tmreasooable,  as  if  a  modem  F!*tpRcli  peer 
were  to  fbrtifr  his  fiDa,  and  sally  out  azainst  Ins  oeiebbors,  ii 
imitatioo  of  the  warlike  baroos,  his  predecessors.  If  the  ex- 
quisite romance  of  Cervantes  Ind  all  the  influence  ascribed  to 
it,  in  di^>ellinz  the  linzeriDz  fooleries  of  kni^t-errantrr,  wbit 
a  noble  object  awaits  genius  in  the  composition  of  a  work  of 
like  avail  aeainst  a  fashion  of  like  origin  and  like  absurdity ! 

An  old  usaee,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  dismissed  merely 
because  it  is  old  ;  and  as  the  extraordinary  pretension  to  vio- 
late, in  this  particular  matter,  the  laws  of  God  and  the  dictates 
of  reason,  has  obtained  widely  in  Christendom,  our  readers 
might  suppose,  from  the  very  singularity  of  the  thing,  that  it 
rested  on  deep  and  stable  foundations.  They  may,  at  any 
rate,  think  the  case  entitled  to  a  hearing;  from  wliicb  no 
worse  consequence  can  follow,  than  that  we  shall  at  least  be 
furnished  with  reasons  for  what  to  many  seems  a  remarkable 
absurdity  in  modem  manners,  and  likely  to  lessen  the  opinion 
of  posterity  of  our  sober  sense.  We  shall  even  throw  out  of 
view  any  obligations  which  may  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  law 
of  God,  as  an  argument  which,  for  some  valid  reason  we  pre- 
sume, is  by  courtesy  left  to  sleep  in  the  controversy.  Nor  are 
we  so  idle  as  to  address  ourselves  to  all  sorts  of  persons  indif- 
ferently; neither  to  them  whose  vivacity,  finding  no  vent 
through  the  apertures  of  wit  and  fancy,  necessarily  flames  out 
in  the  grosser  element  of  animal  courage  ;  nor  to  those  impa- 
tient aspirants  after  fame,  who  delight  to  think  themselves,  as 
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it  were,  wiiliin  pistol-shot  of  her  citadel ;  nor  to  tiiose  who 
have  no  reasonable  expectation  of  achieving  notoriety  by  any 
other  path  than  this  of  the  duelium.  But  as  the  sas^e  consoled 
himself,  that  however  the  world  might  go  wrong j  there  would 
always  be  a  corner  in  it  where  a  plijlosopher  might  hide  ;  so 
may  we  suggest  to  these  last,  that  there  are  always  fastnesses 
enough  of  rudeness  and  barbarily,  where  their  single  talent, 
now  useless,  nay  inconvenient,  in  the  busy  mart  or  the  polite 
saloon,  may  find  iis  proper  use  in  quelling  spirils  one  degree 
fiercer  than  diemselves ;  and  where  tliey  may  brawl,  at  the 
worstj  without  the  expense  of  lives  more  valuable  than  their 
own. 

There  is  another  large  class  of  readers,  to  whom,  though  for 
an  opposite  reason,  it  must  be  equally  needless  to  address 
ourselves.  Many,  we  hope,  tliere  are,  who  own  themselves, 
wilhout  shame,  of  too  feeble  or  too  sober  a  temper,  to  '  seek 
llie  bubble,  reputation,'  in  the  pistol's  mouth,  though,  on  pro- 
per occasion,  they  might  in  the  cannon's  ;  and  who,  regarding 
the  fanaticism  of  honor  as  no  wiser  than  that  of  religion, 
would  think  as  Httle  of  building  their  reputation  on  *  a  good 
shot/  as  their  faith  on 

*  The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun.' 

As  their  blunt  perception  sees  not  how  a  man's  good  name  is 
set  up  by  his  falhng  in  his  private  brawl,  and  a  corresponding 
soberness  of  fancy  lays  them  less  open  to  the  accesses  of 
jealous  ond  fantastical  punctilio,  we  may  reckon  on  them  as 
our  allies  of  course  against  die  Monmnachhis ;  (we  w^ant  a 
name,  and  this  may  serve  as  well  as  *  Fire-Eaters,*  *  Ya- 
hoos,' or  any  other.)  Our  concern  is  chiefly  with  that  middle 
party,  who,  though  they  pursue  not  the  duellum  as  a  business, 
and  sdll  less  as  an  amusement,  persuade  themselves  that  it  is 
what  they  arc  pleased  to  call  a  necessary  evil ;  a  bulivark  be- 
tween the  gentleman  and  the  rufSan  j  a  vindication  of  offences 
which,  through  the  halting  of  justice,  cannot  otherwise  be  over- 
taken ;  and,  at  all  events,  an  ordeal  that,  as  opinion  now  runs, 
must  be  undergone  by  every  one  who  would  keep  his  honor, 
or  (what  they  choose  to  regard  as  the  same  diingj  his  courage 
unblemished.  Though  often  reluctant  champions  of  the  point 
of  honor,  diey  are  still  less  ready  to  be  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
true  morals  ;  to  which,  however^  it  is  the  more  important  to 
gain  tliem,  not  only  as  a  party  whose  considerable  numbers 
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would  weigh  down  the  scale  in  favor  of  good  sense  and  public 

Siuiet,  but  as  comprehending  no  small  amotmt  of  virtue  and  jml 
eeling.  Nor  were  it  a  small  point  gained,  to  rescue  them  ironi 
a  dilemma  the  most  pcunful  to  a  good  mind ;  that  of  fighting  ii 
a  cause  when  scarcely  half  convinced  of  its  justice.  As  die 
equally  valiant^  and  hardly  less  wise  Sir  Hudibras  exclaims; 

*  What  rafi;«,  O  citizens !  what  fary 
Dotii  to  Uiese  direful  actions  huriy  ? 
What  (Bstrum,  what  pbrenetie  mood 
Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood, 
Which  ye  are  bent  to  throw  away 
In  vain,  untriumphable  fray  ? ' 

Our  barbarous  ancestors  themselves,  from  whom  we  deri?e 
lliis  venerable  abuse,  might  smile  at  the  foolish  pertinacity 
which  retains  it  in  circumstances  so  different.  We  do  th^n, 
however,  great  injustice  if  we  imagine  that,  in  resorting  to  the 
duel,  they  had  any  view  to  our  fantastical  notion  of  the  'pout 
of  honor.'  Instead  of  being  an  offence  as  with  us,  that,  not- 
withstanding its  reception  with  the  polite,  scarcely  escapes 
'  unwhipt  of  justice,'  it  was  originally  (and  before  chivalry  bad 
arisen  to  show  us  how  symmetrical  an  edifice  FoUy  can  some- 
times build  up)  only  one  of  the  forms  of  their  rude  jurispni- 
(lence,  a  clumsy  and  inartificial  method  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  which,  however  absurd  in  itself,  was  natural  to  a  fierce 
and  ignorant  people.  A  Goth  or  Burgundian,  observing  the 
ponderous  structure  of  our  Jurisprudence  at  this  day ;  the 
solemn  courts,  the  astute  advocates,  the  thousand  tomes  of 
learning,  the  exquisite  logic  of  evidence;  all  adapted  or  in- 
tended to  protect  property,  life,  and  honor,  by  extorting  truth 
from  its  most  perplexed  combinations ; — would  doubt  whether  it 
was  in  madness  or  b  ridicule,  that  in  questions  confessedly  the 
most  delicate,  we  resorted  to  that  rough  trial  of  arms  by  which 
he  liad  been  wont  to  invoke  the  award  of  Heaven,  in  despair  of 
eliciting  truth  by  any  process  of  his  own.  His  amazement, 
again,  would  not  be  less,  to  hear  that  this  happy  method  of 
adjusting  differences  was  not,  however,  a  mode  of  trial  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws,  but  a  sort  of  customary  privilege  of  flying 
in  the  face  of  them,  in  injuries  of  particular  enormity ;  espe- 
cially if  lie  learned  that  this  vast  machinery,  tliough  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  protection  of  property  and  life,  was  thought  to 
prescribe  no  adequate  penalty  for  a  chance  blow,  or  an  oppro- 
brious word. 


If  our  barbarian  looked  a  little  farther  into  ihe  structure  of 
society,  his  astonishment  at  this  siiigiilririty  would  be  pro|>or- 
tionally  incrensed.  In  the  same  degree  llmt  be  admired  the 
difRision  and  the  preeminence  of  the  arts  of  peace,  he  would 
be  perplexed  to  see  the  worth  and  honor  of  their  cultivators 
referred  to  so  rough  and  so  unapt  an  arbitremeni,  '  Consider,* 
he  might  say,  '  in  how  many  parliculars  my  age  differed  from 
yours,  and  thus  conceive  my  surprise  at  llieir  coincidence  in 
tljjs.  Mine  was  ignorant  and  rude.  Perjury  flourished  at  a 
great  rate  among  my  barbarous  contemporaries  j  and  any  caitiff 
might  find  some  twenty  compurgators  to  swear  away  the  most 
notorious  crime,  with  as  little  remorse  as  oaths,  in  your  day 
and  with  some  nations,  are  taken  at  the  custom-house.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  were  busy  with  war,  and  ski  Hess  iu  all  the  arts 
of  peace,  especially  in  the  inti  icate  logic  of  your  courts ;  and 
ID  leaving,  as  we  thought,  to  Heaven  the  discovery  of  irudj,  at 
least  avoided  confounding  it  by  any  ignorance  of  ours,  lljis 
appeal,  besides,  was  not  rjuile  so  much  an  affair  of  chance,  nor 
altogether  so  absurd  as  you  imagine.  Every  one  who  esteem- 
ed reputation  in  my  day,  must,  of  necessity,  seek  it  in  war. 
He  would  therefore  ho  familiar  with  the  exercises  of  arms,  and 
capable  of  defending  his  good  name  much  in  the  same  propor- 
tion tliat  he  valued  it.  Hence  his  success  in  combat  was  in 
some  sort  an  evidence  of  hie  honor  and  his  virtue ;  because 
these  among  us  consisted  principally  in  bravery  and  skill  in 
artns,  as  imbecility  and  cowardice  were  the  greatest  vices* 
Among  you  I  perceive  a  quite  different  condition  of  things  j  all 
your  policy  tending  to  peace,  and  the  most  eminent  honors  being 
reserved  for  the  successful  in  its  arts*  Your  intellecttml  habits, 
your  elegant  pursuits,  give  force  to  the  mind  at  the  expense  of 
the  body-  Your  very  courage  is  railier  civic  than  warlike. 
Among  such  a  people,  when  a  man's  honor  or  virtue  is  called 
into  question,  instead  of  expecting  him  to  establish  it  by  n  per- 
sonal combat  with  his  accuser,  it  might  be  rather  less  absurd 
that  they  should  contend  which  could  produce  the  best  poem, 
or  make  the  best  speech,  or  invent  the  best  labor-saving  ma- 
chine. Nay,  the  very  selection  of  your  weapon  in  such  cases, 
betrays  a  certain  inelegance  and  brutality,  since  skillldncss  in 
the  use  of  it  implies  neither  graceful  exercise  of  the  body,  nor 
acuteness  of  eye,  nor  presence  of  mind,  nor,  lusUy,any  display 
of  courtesy  and  humanity  in  the  encounter  itself.  Tiie  fatal 
bullet  may  be  sped  with  the  same  deadly  aim,  against  tlie 
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Jigblesl  offender  in  a  mere  punctilio,  and  tbe 
§mum  of  your  happiness  or  &me«    Ton  thereibre, 
appeal  to  a  yet  blinder  chance,  ought  to  be  < 
barous  thao  we ;  as  you  roust  seem  also  mor 
don  tbe  award  of  laws  designed  with  so  mcicli  art ; 
for  the  rude  arbitrement  of  arms. 

*With  us,  too,*  might  our  obsenrant 
supposing  him  to  know  something  of  our  oooiplex  modmd 
trial,  '  tbe  giving  of  tbe  lie  was  bke  your  puttmc  m  tbe  pki^ 
and  nothing  more,  and  the  ordering  of  tbe  ooount  wss  ike 
joining  tlie  issue.  But  if  a  fact  were  notorious  in  the  eymi 
ail  men  ;  if  a  man  had  been  0[>enly  assasaoated  in  tbe  ma 
place ;  or  if  anotlicr  had  been  appealed  of  murder,  ; 
supposed  victim  presently  appeared  in  public ;  or  if 
,  lenged  for  a  crime,  visibly  showed  that  it  had  been 
by  the  appellant  himself;  in  these  cases  our  judges, 
lliey  wore  no  ermine,  and  were  not  tbe  pro  found  est  of  i 
naturally  concluded  llie  combat  to  be  useless^  and 
suffer  it  to  proceed  against  the  evidence  of  their  own 
But  these  wholesome  and  essential  limitations  seem  quite 
have  slipped  out  of  your  modern  code  of  honor.  Flagrant 
crime  may  neither  disqualify  the  criminal  to  challenge, 
exempt  his  accuser  from  answering  his  defiance.  A  man  i 
defraud  his  creditors,  and  betray  his  friend,  and  be  ootoriou 
divorced  from  truth  ;  yet  your  code  of  honor  aUows  him 
vindicate  a  reputation  thus  certain  and  established,  by  app 
to  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  combat,  though  no  one  in  his  sol 
senses  would  trust  or  believe  him,  and  tbe  fruits  of  his  frail 
may  rise  palpably  in  brick  and  mortar  in  the  streets.  Nay,  i 
man  shall  one  day  pronounce  a  fellow  to  have  neither  i 
science  nor  character,  and,  the  next,  stand  on  points  for  hiro  as 
his  second^  and  hear  no  question  of  the  honor  of  At*  ^  ^ 
Your  absurdity  goes  one  step  farther  yet,  in  requiring;  a  man 


the  most  unblemished  fame,  if  he  chance  to  have  his  ti 
irodtien  on  by  one  of  these  convicts  by  common  consent, 
demiuid  of  him  what  he  is  plainly  unable  to  give,   **  the  satis- 
faction of  a  gentleman."  Those  ijiconsisiencies  make  me  repei 
in^'oluntEirily  what  one  of  your  philosophers  has  been  pleas« 
to  say  of  his  ancestors,  my  contemporaries,  and  retort  wil 
fresh  force,  from  tbe  change  of  limes,  my  wonder  that  y< 
**  should  rest   the  honor,  fortune,   and  life  of  a   citizen  on  l 
mere  hazard  5  and  should  resort  to  proofs  so  incapable  of  con* 
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cence  or  guilt.'  "  * 

These  are  the  reflections  of  a  barbarian  ;  but  tliey  may  be 
worth  pursuing  a  little  farther.  *  You  would  be  morq  excusa- 
ble/ he  might  add,  '  if  you  could  plead  your  superstition  in 
your  behalf,  and  if  you  really  believed  that  chance  would 
befriend  the  right  in  these  innrderous  encounters.  You  might 
tlien  claim  to  be  on  a  level  with  my  barbarous  predecessors, 
the  Germans,  who  in  their  civil  wars  regarded  the  event  of  the 
first  single  combat,  as  the  actual  decision  of  Heaven ;  or  with 
your  noodern  barbarians,  the  Turks,  who  respect  as  such  the 
first  victory  achieved.  But  the  codes  of  my  own  day  were  in 
other  respects  preferable  to  that  by  which  you  are  pleased  to 
regulate  your  concerns  of  lienor.  By  tlic  law  of  the  Thurin- 
gians,  an  adulteress  was  condemned  to  the  ordeal  of  the  boiling 
water  (another  test  of  truth,  W'hich  I  w^onder  you  have  not 
retained),  only  when  she  could  find  no  one  to  defend  her. 
This  sliows  that  a  reputation  served  a  better  purpose  among 
them  than  with  you.  At  a  later  day,  among  the  Franks,  a 
man  who  was  w^eak  in  body^  or  had  no  taste,  perhaps,  for  the 
battle,  or  was  oiuch  occupied  with  alfairsj  might  hire  a  cliam- 
pion  to  fight  all  his  causes  to  issue,  or  take  care  of  his  reputa- 
tion, for  a  lime  certain,  and  for  a  stipulated  sura  ;  just  as  he 
hired  a  bailiff  to  take  care  of  his  feud.  For  the  very  reason 
that  this  was  thought  a  bad  custom  among  us,  it  would  be  au 
excellent  one  among  a  peaceable  people  like  you.  So  if  a 
criminal  accused  his  judges  of  false  judgment,  he  was  obliged 
to  fight  them  all  Lewis  the  Fat,  who  thought  the  exertion  too 
great  perhaps,  even  for  a  criminal,  reformed  this  rule,  I  hear  ; 
but  were  it  applied  to  many  of  your  duellists,  of  a  certain 
reputation,  it  might  give  them  as  much  fighting  as  they  could 
do  in  their  whole  lives,  and  make  them  perhaps  less  eager  to 
begin.  What  surprises  me  not  the  least,  is  the  importance  you 
attach  to  a  blow.  We  ourselves  were  not  insensible  to  pain, 
and  therefore  punished  a  blow  by  the  fine  of  a  sou^  two  blows 
with  two  soitSf  and  so  on  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury- 
With  you,  I  learn  from  the  philosopher  I  have  quoted  before, 
one  blow  is  erfuivalent  to  a  hundred  thousand  !  This  strange 
mode  of  valuation  it  is,  no  doubt,  which  explains  the  contra- 
diction, that  while  you  sometimes  kill  a  man  for  jostling  you  at 
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the  play,  you  ihink  you  sufficiently  punish  him  for  proi 
against  you  the  vilest  slanders,  by  lightly  laying  a  whip 
his  siiouklers.' 

Our  observer  would  be  hflrdly  the  wiser,  at  least  dcA 
better  convinced,  were  he  told,  as  he  might  be  by  some  gra^c 
aQtiquary,  that  these  niceties  so  foreign  to  the  vtilgar  reason, 
had  their  origin  in  the  chivalrous  a^e ;  that  as  be  who  had 
ooee  engaf^ed  liis  word,  was  not  allowed  in  the  judicial  pro*^ 
cctiKiigs  of  the  barbarous  times,  to  retract  it  without  a  penalty^ 
so,  in  the  fantastical  period  which  succeeded,  to  be  even  accus- 
ed of  what  was  in  fact  a  legal  offence,  might  well  be  accounted 
a  gross  insult.  That  anciently  only  villains  fought  on  foot,  aiMt 
with  a  batoon,  instead  of  on  horseback,  and  with  a  lance; 
hence  to  be  struck  with  a  stick,  or  on  certain  parts  of  ilie  body^ 
came  afterwards  to  be  deemed  an  especial  affit>nt  to  gentility. 
The  like  exception  was  taken  to  a  box  on  the  ear,  because  a 
knight  never  fought  witli  his  face  uncovered.  '  This,'  he 
reply,  '  explains  well  enough  the  origin  of  iliese  punctitii 
seems  no  just  excuse  for  sustaining  them  by  such  dispropor* 
tionale  penalties.  Besides,  the  age  you  appeal  to,  was  as  hxf 
lasiical  as  yours  is  sober.  A  knight-errant  would  now  be 
eacaged  in  the  house  of  correction  ;  a  lover  of  the  chivalrous 
glUDp  would  be  taken  lo  have  lost  his  wits ;  even  a  tourna- 
ment would  be  likely  lo  be  dispersed  by  the  peace-officers, 
with  *'  die  power  of  the  county.''  At  least  limit  this  peculiar 
privilege  of  the  gentleman  to  such  as,  by  the  more  ancient 

t  rules  of  chivalry,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  honors  of  the 
tourney  ;  lo  him  that  is  of  gentle  blood  by  four  descents  at  the 
least,  and  can  display  a  legitimate  coat-armor,  not  placed  at 
random  on  the  pannels  of  his  coach  by  his  coach  maken  De- 
ny it,  by  the  same  rule,  to  any  that  has  blasphemed  GimI,  or 
oilended  the  ladles ;  is  wan  ling  in  courtesy,  or  is  false  lo  his 
word,  to  gratitude  or  honor ;  has  deserted  his  comrade  in  a 
difficulty,  or  assailed  his  enemy  without  warnkig,  or  by  indirect 
means  riespoiled  him  of  his  estate*  Put  all  these  without  die 
pale  of  the  field  of  honor,  and  the  enviable  privilege  of  jousting 
in  it,  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  those  who  would  remain/ 

As  it  thus  appears  that  ue  have  made  wide  deviations  from 

the  code  of  honor,  as  it  subsisted  in  'the  high  and  palmy 

state'  of  its  empire,  it  is  but  fair  to  inqniro  how  far  it  consists, 

n         as  now  reformed,  widi  the  peace  ajid  dignity  of  socielv»     We 

K       sJiall  be  pardoned  for  pursuing  this  inquiry  somcwhut  discur- 
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sivcly,  for  the  same  reason  ilmt  rpG:iilor  Tactics  are  laid  aside  in 
a  guerilla  warliire  ;  as,  to  say  the  iriilh,  we  hnrtlly  koow  on 
what  point  of  reason  our  antagonists  make  licacl,  or  on  which 
to  dire<;t  oi^ir  attack*  Yet  as  we  may  daily  observe  many 
otherwise  judicious  jicrsons  running  the  risk  of  being  shot 
tlirough  the  body,  or  actually  losing  their  lives,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  aiiairs,  and  the  yet  greater  discomfort  and 
grief  of  their  families ;  it  were  unfair  to  set  d)cm  down  for 
mad,  without  some  formal  inquest  of  the  motives  which  prompt 


I      mad,  witnout  some  tor  ma  l  mquesi  oi  me  motives  wnicn  prompi  i 

them  thus  to  *  set  their  lives  at  a  pin's  point.'  fl 

If  our  men  of  honor,  in  shooting  an  adversary  through  the  ^| 

head,  di<l  not  eagerly  disclaim  all  views  to  revenge,  and  were  ^| 

there  not  somcthine-  in  this  nassion  auite  inconsistent  with  the  " 


there  not  something  in  this  passion  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
generosity  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  a  gentleman,  we  might  set 
dowi\  the  usage  to  the  account  of  this,  one  of  the  blindest  and 
most  headlong  of  our  propensities*  But  that  this  were  an 
error  as  regards  a  great  portion  of  them,  may  appear  from  the 
great  placableuess  of  tlie  comhatants,  who,  on  the  least  hlood 
drawn,  and  often  on  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of 
gunpowder,  are  seen  to  forgive  imputations  which  (had  they 
been  better  marksrnen)  might  have  been  washed  away  in 
blood  ;  to  say  nothing  of  those,  who,  the  usage  apart,  are 
heartily  dis}X)sed  to  let  pass  both  die  aflront  and  the  revenge. 
The  generosity  evinced  on  these  occasions  may  indeed  be 
deemed  excessive-  For  as  iti  polite  society,  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted are,  for  tlie  time,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  so  among 
such  as  are  ndinitted  to  the  privilege  of  the  dudlum  (as  the 
worthy  Baron  of  Bradwardine  calls  it),  considerations  which 
are  thought  of  moment  in  other  affairs,  whether  of  bargain  or 
compromise,  seem  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of.  Thui  he  who, 
with  the  loss  of  hfe,  would  lose,  at  the  same  lime,  the  highest 
fortune  and  the  largest  fionors,  is  no  more  considered  than  bis 
antagonist,  who  may  have  nothing  to  lose  in  this  world,  either 
in  fortune  or  good  name.  We  submit  to  our  court  of  honor 
the  bardsliip  of  this  case.  In  this  wager  of  battle,  the  stakes 
should  be  equal ;  ami  though  for  ordinary  purposes  a  good 
appearance  and  a  pohte  address  may  well  enough  pass  a  man 
for  a  gentleman,  some  stricter  qunlijkation  might  seem  not  un- 
reasonable, to  entitle  him  to  draw  blood  in  these  honorable 
encounters. 

But  were  one   ever  so  blindly  intent  on  revenge,  he  could 
not  be  rjuite  insensible  to  the  troaclierous  part,  which  the  world 
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plays  on  these  occasions ;  firsts  like  the  author  of  aU  evil, 
I'diicing  him  into  the  mischiefi  and  then  abandoniog  hiin 
[consolation  to  its  bitter  fruits.     For  however  tyrannic; 
in  exacting  this  bloody  sacnfice  to  its  opinion,  or  rati: 
'  martyrdom  in  what  it  calls  the  cause  of  honor  and  good 
^  nets,  we  do  not  find  thai  it  reserves  for  the  zealots  of  its 
any  of  the  honors  of  the  martyr.     Instead  of  paying  the  pi 
[)f  blood  with  extraordinary  suffrages  of  its  respect,  ihus 
Lplying  those  outward  unctions  by  which  the  inward  stnart 
I  conscience  is  sometimes  appeased,  it  plays  the  part  of  a 
Lpersonage  to  his  bravo,  whose  mercenary  murders  are  rewi 
I  ed  with  ill  dissembled   aversion.     In  this  point  of  vh 
'  wholesale   murderers  of  the  species,  soldiers  of  fortui 
conquering  kings,  are  many  times  more  fortunate  and  prudei 
as  they  either  biiid  tlie  vulgar  opinion  to  their  victorious  car, 
defy  it  in  the  insolence  of  power.     Our  Moiimnachisty  on 
kconlrary  (and  the  better  man  he  is,  the  more  inevitable  is 
piesuh),  pines  through  liie  world,  with  the  mark  of  blood 
tis  brow,  a  kind  of  wandering  Jew  in  the  ordinary  circle 
,  life*     The  bloody  passage  in  his  history  is  indeed,  by  the 
»inon  consent  of  hi£  friends,  buried  in  a  silence,  which  is, 
,  not  oblivious.     The  very  caution  with  which  all  allusi 
►it  is  avoided,  awakes  the  jealous  remorse,  which  slumh 
nother  Argus,  with  open  eyes  in  his  bosom.     The 
Bgard   him  with  such  superslilion  as  they  feel  near 
ffr'hich  tradition  has  stained  with  crime;  the  wiser,  with  such 
respect  at  best,  as  the  ancients  attached  to  spots  which  hai 
"been  stricken  with  thunder.     The  warmest  defence  that  ' 
made  of  him  (for  an  apology  is  no  less  required  by  the  incoi 
stancy  of  opinion,  for   having  struck  the  blow,  than  for  failin] 
to  strike  it)  seldom  goes  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  thei 
common  turn  of  expression;  *  If  ever  a  man  was  justified  in 
fighting,  it  was  he;'  a  dreadful  doubt  indeed,  in   a  case  whi< 
is  irreparable.    The  wretch,  who  can  be  callous  to  these  signi* 
ficationsof  the  natural  sentiment,  must  be  left  to  the  scourge  of 
a  more  awful  tribunal.     We  will  not  ask  what  part   conscienci 
lakes  meanwhile  ;  whelher,  like  the   gold   of  the  miser  in  hi 
secret  chest,  she  consoles  the  martyr   for  the  censure  of  tboj 
populace  ;  *  or,  her   whispers  growing   more   audible  as  the 
voice  of  the  world  is  remote,  she  plays  through  life  the  [ler- 
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plexed  casuist;  weighing  tlie  extreme  revenge  against  the 
irivolous  provocation,  the  code  of  honor  against  the  law  of 
God  and  of  the  land^  the   breath  of  opinion  against  the  stifled 

I  sighs  of  remorse.  Bui  we  have  insensibly  grown  serious. 
This  examination  might  turo  out  more  satisfactorily  to  our 
casuist,  if  he  could  ahvays  array  some  substantial  wordly  good 
gained,  against  this  imquietuess  of  his  conscience.  But  it 
happens  strangely  and  unhickily,  that  while  he  may,  nay,  often 
must  incur  this  bloodgtiikiness  for  sotuc  hght  punctiho,  he 
cannot  decendy  nor  safely  either j  by  means  of  it,  protect  his 
estate,  or  rid  himself  of  an  inconvenient  rival,  or  revenge  even 
the  more  serious  injuries  to  liis  good  fame.  Tliis  summary 
justice  may  indeed  Cot  ever  put  it  out  of  a  rude  fellow's  power 
to  jostle  liim  rudely  in  a  crowd,  or  obstruct  liis  view  at  the 
play  ;  but  be  must  betake  bim  to  die  vul2;ar  tribunals  of  justice 
to  exculpate  liimself  from  a  charge  of  overreacliing  in  a  bar- 
gain, or  forging  a  deed,  or  making  way  with  a  wilL  As  it 
—  seems,  then,  that  our  law  of  honor  eiUier  goes  too  far,  or  not 
I  far  enough,  those  that  feel  themselves  under  compulsion  to  obey 
it,  ought  to  betliiok  ibem  of  extending  its  jurisdiction  to  more 
important  matters. 

I  The  professed  Ftre-Etiter  himself  might  have  some  reason 
for  his  taste,  if  by  a  fortunate  kit  he  could  regain  the  reputa- 
tion, which  no  other  known  act  of  his  tife  has  perhaps  given 
him  the  least  claim  to ;  or  by  taking  the  life  of  one  man  of 
probity  J  could  win  or  enforce  the  opinion  of  the  rest.  But  it 
is  tlie  defect  of  diis  sort  of  argument,  rigorous  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  diough  sometimes  necessary,  it  seems,  to  support  an 
established  reputation,  that  indeed  to  reason  requires  no  such 
supererogatory  proof,  it  is  never  imagined  to  set  up  any  that 

■  has  no  better   foundntiou.     The   common  understanding  is  not 

■  so  depraved  as  to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  hardiness  of 
nerve  and  precision  of  eye.    Tho  most  it  can  do  for  an  infirm 

I  character,  is  to  stifle  the  loudness  of  reproaclj,  and  give  a 
conscious  scoundrel  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  all  people 
ihbk  him  a  dirtier  fellow  than  they  care  to  express.  We  have 
seen  some  of  these  bullies  in  our  time,  walking  like  *  the  pes- 
titence  at  noon-day,'  and  reading  contempt  and  hate  so  much 
the  more  visibly  in  the  eyes  of  all,  for  that  diey  forbore  to  give 
them  tongue. 

But  nothing  shows  this  foUy  in  a  stronger  light,  or  more 
forcibly  displays   tiie    tyranny  of  opinion,   than   a   reflection 
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which  must  occur  to  every  wise  obsenrer  of  fife*     How  few 
the  best  of  us  can  hope  to  unite  all  sudrages  in  otir  fiivor, 
have  our  actioos  justly  scanned,  much  less  our  seotiiiients 
appreciated  !     And  as  this  arises  not  seldom  out  of  the 
DflSft  or  the  baseoess  of  others,  the  applause  of  the  crowd 
dften  as  little  to  be  desired  as  to  be  hoped.     A  man  of 
and  spirit,  therefore,  may  sometimes,  without  either   insolence 
or  pride,  take  no  displeasure  from  knowing  that  be  is  oboo: 
to  tlie  vulgar  censure,  and  might  doubt  the  reality  of  that 
tue  which  found  no  enemies.     *  I  hate  him  because  he  is  " 
is  no  paradox  to  him  who  has  observed  bow  constantly 
feels  itself,    as  it   were,  reproached  by  virtue.     From 
weakness,  then,  or  inconsistency  in  our  nature  is  it,  that  a  iDt% 
thus  careless  of  the  censure  of  the  million,  shall  sometimes 
to  buflfets  with  a  single  slanderer  from  the  crowd.     Yet 
same  individual,  should  he  happen  to  be  eminent  in 

tluce,  or  to  lead  the  front  of  party,  or  to  embark  on  the 
il  sea  of  a  political  canvass,  endures  with  wonderful 
[all  the  slanders  against  his  patriotism  and  his  honesty, 
himself,  with  a  smile,  likened  to  all  the  traitors  and 
tors  infamous  in  story.     Our  modern  history  fumisbea 
ingtances,  indeed,  where  those,  who,  at  the  same 
wmn  shaking  Europe  with  the  terror  of  their  arms,  or  wii 
it  by  tlieir  policy,  have  descended  to  play  the  champion  in 
lesser  field  ;  which  seems  about  as  ridiculous,  by  the  way, 

Cicero  had  challenged  a  conscript  father  for  refiediqeos 
Lhis  birth,  or  3Iark  Antony  had  sent  a  card  to  the  author  ol  tht 
M  Philippics.'  If  tliere  is  a  conspicuous  absurdity  in 
^sacious  ebullitions  of  the  great,  who,  confiding  to  the  ^ 
y(  mankind  the  higher  acts  and  nK>tives  of  their  fires,  caa  ife- 
to  settle  points  with  some  obscure  antagonist;  the 
^ '  of  those  is  not  less,  who,  m  a  lower  sphere  of  aeiioai 
ive  the  wit  to  estimate  jusdy  the  opinion  of  the  crawdy  vpidK 
'out  the  civic  courage  to  resist,  b  this  maitert  in  ' 
reouisitions. 

From  all  these  inconsistencies  one  would  really  be 
to   concltnle,  that  the  punctilio,  which  we  call  the 

honor,  if  not  merely  an  inveterate  habit  of  thinking,  re 

because  men  have  not  yet  been  at  the  pains  to  reded  m 
absurdity,  is  a  kind  of  maniacal  infusion  into  the 
I  sober  temperament  of  the  age ;  such  as  is  sometimes 
in  the  constitution  of  individuals,  anid  is  depicted  in  the 
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knight  of  La  Mancha,  the  la; 
more  preposterous. 

That  ingenious  refiner,  the  author  of  the  *  Spirit  of  Laws,* 
informs  us,  that  honor  is  the  principle  of  monarchies^  That 
honor,  as  he  describes  it,  is  somewhat  fantastical,  mixed  up,  if 
we  understand  him,  of  artificial  punctiliousness,  ambitioo  of 
dignities,  and  jealousy  of  personal  bravery ;  all  admirably 
adapted  to  make  subjects  revolve  round  ihe  sovereign  as  the 
fountain  of  honors,  and  join  cause  with  him  against  the  ple- 
beian orders  of  the  state  ;  to  make  the  gentleman  a  creature 
of  modes  and  caprices ;  and  sustain  a  warlike  nobility,  always 
prompt  for  the  schemes  of  ambitions  conquest.  To  encour- 
age, at  least  not  to  discountenance  the  punctilio  we  have  been 
treating  of,  might  be  a  sort  of  wisdom  in  kings,  who  thus  re- 
gard their  subjects  as  so  many  pageants  in  the  array  of  pomp, 
or  so  many  brute  histruments  in  tlie  materiel  of  war*  But  as 
our  institutions  require  no  such  artificial  distinction  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  the  commonalty,  nor  the  training  of  a  mere  sol- 
diery, it  is  the  less  necessary  to  abuse  and  distort  reason,  with 
any  view  of  policy,  or  foster  a  sentiment  which  has  no  true 
foundation  in  nature.  Better  and  nobler  that  sentiment  of  the 
Romans,  which  decreed  a  crown  to  him,  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  citizen ;  a  sentiment  yet  more  just  among  us,  where, 
by  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  he  is  part  of  the  majesty  of  the  state, 
and  where,  through  the  happiness  of  our  circumstances,  it  is 
his  rational,  not  his  brute  properties,  that  are  required  for  its 
service.  If  European  rulers  look  on  government  as  a  game, 
played  forlheir  diversion,  and  where  all  the  pieces  are  of  much 
the  hke  value  ;  it  should  with  us  rather  resemble  the  higher 
combinations  of  chess,  where  their  values  are  diflerent,  and 
where  they  should  be  sacrificed  with  some  reference  to  these 
respectively.  Now  our  code  of  honor  listens  to  none  of  these 
distincUons ;  but  absurdly  proceeds  as  if  all  men  were  ration- 
ally as  welJ  as  politically  equal. 

This  leads  us  to  say  a  word  to  the  gentlemen  of  our  army 
and  nav7,  whom  we  can  by  no  means  except  from  the  influ- 
ence of  these  considerations,  nor  hold  excused  for  risking,  in 
private  brawl,  the  life  which  belongs  more  peculiarly  to  thrir 
countr}%  Courage  is  not,  as  it  might  have  been  considered  in 
a  barbarous  age,  so  exclusively  the  praise  of  a  soldier,  that  ii 
must  be  demonstrated  at  all  risks,  even  at  the  expense  of 
patriotism  and  conscience  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  let  to  sleep, 
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m  scorn  of  the  sUly  or  the  brawling,  tiU,  like  my  uncle  Tob]^\ 
*  proper  occasion  calls  it  forth.'     It  is  not  in   peace,  that '  i 
sword  is  the  proper  argument  of  the  soldier ; '  nor  ts  it  to  1 
drawn,  at  any  rate,  on  every  light  occasion,  any  more  thas  i 
man   of  breeding  thinks  of    disturbing;  the   current  of  soci 
discourse,  with  trenchant  arguments  and  sturdy  logic.     Yet 
ih©  raw  recruit,  whose  sword  is  yet  unfleshed,  per^sts  id 
ferring  his  courage  to  this  doubtful  proof,  the  veteran  of 
battles  has  no  such  excuse ;  for  at  least  the  ambitiotT  of 
on  this  poor  field,  ought  to  be  understood  as  an  ackno^ 
ment,  that  the  combatant  has  never  had  and  never  ex 
have  the  honor  of  acting  on  a  belter. 

We  shall  here  conclude  with  some  suggestions  for  the 
sideraiion  of  tliose  especially,  who  honestly  diiuk  this 
rous  usage  is  in  some  strange  manner  one  of  the  guards  ainl 
defences  of  our  modern  refinement ;  a  class  of  thinkers  the 
more  likely  to  perpetuate  the  abuse,  for  tlie  reasoiit  that  the 
errors  of  a  man  of  viitue  are  always  of  the  mosi  daogerous 
example.  ^M 

It  must  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  some  objectkNl^l 
to  this  method  of  enforcing  the  lesser  morals,  that  it  gives  tlie 
advantage  precisely  to  those  who  most  require  to  be  awed  into 
,  civility.  The  temper  which  is  prone  to  insult  and  outrage,  has 
^tlms  the  fordier  satisfaction  of  making  amends  after  its  own 
fashion,  and  of  blowing  out  a  man's  hrains  as  a  com|>ensat3on 
for  having  trod  on  his  toes*  The  seusibilitj^,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  most  avoids  contention,  brawl,  and  contumely,  nmst  find 
llie  least  pleasure  in  exacting  this  rigorous  penalty^  Thus  tbe 
absurdity  is  involved,  of  making  champions  for  decorum  out  of 
the  very  persons  most  likely  to  violate  it,  which  is  not  much 
I  wiser  tlnni  making  the  town-watch  out  of  the  thieves  and  va- 
grants* How  apt  these  Praetorian  bands  in  the  empire  of 
honor  are  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  own  sovereign,  needs 
no  better  proof  than  what  our  author  has  furnished  us  in  bis 
sketches  of  Irish  society,  where  tlie  order  seems  to  have  been 
less,  as  the  champions  were  many.  Nor,  perhaps,  will  some 
parts  of  our  own  country,  the  Tipperary  and  Galway  of  these 
states,  serve  our  argument  less ;  where  not  only  these  conser- 
vators of  social  ifuiet  are  more  numerous,  but  the  arras  they 
carry  are  more  effective.  It  should  follow  that  our  civilitr 
ought  to  increase  as  we  travel  towards  the  frontier,  und  tiie 
pistol  gives  way  to  the  musket  or  tlie  rifle. 
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e,  strike  the  observanl,  that  the 
affairs  of  honor  have  by  no  means  increasedj  but  greatly  di- 
inlnished  in  Chrisieodooi,  during  lliis  age.  We  have  ihe  can- 
dor to  own  that  this  is  susceptible  of  two  explanations  j  firsti 
lliat  we  are  in  reality,  as  our  grandfathers  assure  us,  much 
behind  our  predecessors  in  all  the  courtesies  and  arts  of  iife  ; 
or,  secondly,  that  by  ihe  excellent  practice  of  duelling,  the 
world  is  at  length  so  reduced  into  politeness,  that  fewer  occa- 
sions now  offer  for  its  exercise.  This  last  reason  seems  the 
more  agreeable  of  the  two,  as  it  holds  out  a  hope  of  our 
presently  dispensing  with  it  altogether.  It  is  certain,  if  we 
may  trust  the  elder  comedies,  that  the  fine  gentlemen  of  that 
day  oftener  whipped  out  their  blades  in  coffee-houses,  as  they 
were  also  raore  used  to  put  modest  women  out  of  countenance, 
and  stagger  drunk  into  their  presence.  Such  a  revolution,  like 
all  others,  must  be  supposed  to  have  cost  as  much  blood  as 
wit.  At  present,  too,  tlie  most  delicate  '  affair'  may  be  settled 
by  the  principals  alune.  A  century  ago,  the  seconds  were 
expected  in  courtesy  to  take  part ;  and  in  an  age  yet  ruder,  be- 
fore tlie  ducllum  had  yet  titne,  we  suj>pose,  to  display  all  its 
benign  effect,  whole  famihes,  Montagues,  and  Capuiets,  on  both 
sides,  were  fairly  engaged  on  these  honorable  occasions. 

Again,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  courteous  Monomachist  to 
draw  the  least  possible  blood  that  will  satisfy  his  honor,  die 
greatest  civility  and  good  manners  ought,  by  this  rule,  to  reside 
in  those  baser  classes  of  society,  who  practise  a  more  blood- 
less monomachy,  stripping  on  the  instant  insult,  and  boxing 
their  antagonists  into  good  manners*  Nor  can  it  he  thought 
an  objection,  that  tiiis  mode  of  combat  gives  the  advantage  lo 
tlie  strong  or  active  pugilist,  instead  of  the  skilful  marksman, 
since  of  the  two,  the  former  art  is  the  more  promotive  of  health 
and  beauty  in  its  possessor,  and  less  apt  to  be  fatal  to  bis  an- 
tagonist. Our  poke  neighbors,  the  English,  are  so  sensible  of 
this,  that  gentlemen  of  condition  promote  puglhsm  by  all  means, 
and  even  learned  judges  look  complacently  on  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning which  Cicero,  in  his  Roman  rudeness,  thought  proper 
10  beasts.  Even  assassination  itself  may  be  thought  to  liave 
this  advantage  over  our  honorable  murder,  that  it  is  obliged  to 
go  covertly  like  a  villain  in  die  dark,  instend  of  assuming,  as  it 
were,  the  port  of  a  genUeoian,  and  stalking,  like  ihe  latter,  in 
open  daylight.  We  have  never  heard,  for  instance,  of  any  law 
among  the  Italians  or  Portuguese,  enjoining  on  their  dignitaries 
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to  swear,  that  they  had  never  commifted  an  assasanatioD; 
whereas  some  of  our  own  legislative  bodies  have  graveljr  le- 
quired  of  their  members  this  solemn  denial  of  murder ;  as  at  i 
luotany  Bay  assembly,  as  the  jest  runs,  it  is  the  rule,  that  nope 
shall  cheat  at  cards,  or  pick  any  of  the  company's  pocket,  far 
that  time. 

Lastly,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what  change  of  the 
principles  of  human  action  it  falls  out,  that  the  forbearaDoe 
which  we  heroically  applaud  in  a  pagsn,  we  treat  as  cowardioe 
and  dishonor  in  a  christian.  The  ^  otrike,  but  hear,'  notoolf 
reads  as  well  in  English  as  in  Greek,  but  seems  no  more  out 
of  place  in  a  modern  than  a  classical  republic ;  besides  accords 
ing  with  a  christian  maxim  which  may  be  known  to  some 
readers.  Moreover,  it  consists  entirely  with  the  sentiments  of 
that  common  reason,  which  still  bredcs  out  from  the  deqpest 
and  most  fantastical  clouds  of  popular  error.  But  whether 
our  readers  shall  agree  with  us  or  not,  that  the  sort  of  honor  we 
have  been  considering,  is,  like  Falstaflfs,  *  a  mere  'scutcheoo,' 
our  limits  admonish  us  that  we  must  here  end  our  ^  cateclusm*' 


Art.  IX. — A  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Seas  in  the  year  1816; 
including  an  Account  of  Captain  MaxwelTs  Attack  an  the 
Batteries  at  Canton  ;  and  J^Totes  of  an  Interview  with  Bo-^ 
naparte  at  St  Helena^  in  August^  1817.  By  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.  18mo.  pp.  331.  G.  &  C 
Carvill.     New  York. 

The  embassy  of  Liord  Amherst  to  the  court  of  China 
twelve  years  ago,  together  with  the  events  of  the  voyage  per^ 
formed  by  the  British  vessels  of  war,  the  Alceste  and  the  Ljrra, 
on  that  occasion,  and  particularly  the  account  of  the  Loo  Cboo 
islands  narrated  by  the  voyagers  on  their  return,  are  doubtless 
in  tlie  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  The  Alcesle, 
commanded  by  Captain  Murray  Maxwell,  and  the  Lyra,  a  tea 
gun  brig  commanded  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  were  despatched 
to  convey  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  to  the  river  Pei  Ho,  at 
the  confluence  of  which  with  the  Yellow  Sea  they  were  to  de- 
bark and  proceed  to  Pekin.  The  particulars  of  this  mission  we 
shall  not  recount,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the  little  volume  be- 
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fore  us,  from  the  perusal  of  which  we  acknowledge  at  the  outset, 
that  we  have  derived  much  amusement  aod  profit. 

Soon  after  Captain  Hall's  reiurn  to  England,  he  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage  in  an  elegantly  printed  volume,  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  drawings,  an  appendix  containing 
original  charts  constructed  from  his  own  surveys,  and  several 
scienti6c  tracts  suited  for  tlie  instruction  of  future  navigators, 
who  should  explore  the  seas  which  he  had  visited.  This  work 
was  too  expensive  for  general  circulation,  but  it  was  so  well 
received  by  the  public,  that  the  author  was  induced  to  prepare 
another  edition,  from  which  he  excluded  the  scientific  articles, 
and  clothed  the  narrative  in  a  somewhat  more  popular  dress. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  this  revision. 
The  style  is  essentiaJJy  altered  throughout,  four  entire  chapters 
have  been  added  on  topics  connected  with  the  voyage,  hut  not 
embraced  in  the  first  narrative,  and  numerous  original  para- 
graphs are  here  and  tlierc  interspersed  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  its  present  character,  therefore,  we  deem  it  a  new  work, 
and  shall  proceed  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  its 
contents  as  such,  notwitlistanding  the  general  interest,  which 
Captain  Hall's  description  of  the  Loo  Choo  people  excited  at 
the  time  it  was  first  published,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in 
England.  The  edition  now  offered  to  the  American  public, 
we  suppose  to  have  been  reprinted  from  the  last  Edinburgh 
edition,  alihough  it  bears  indications  of  some  very  slight  altera- 
tions by  the  auUior. 

The  curious  and  important  events,  ivhich  thicken  upon  us  as 
we  advance  in  the  volume,  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  with 
Captain  Hall  in  bis  first  chapter,  which  takes  us  very  agree- 
ably from  England  to  Java,  We  will  venture  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  story  of  his  interview  with  the  natives  at  Anjeer 
Point,  of  their  appearance  and  amusements,  is  told  in  his  best 
matiner.  He  describes  a  wedding  which  he  had  the  honor  of 
aneoding,  and  at  which  he  found,  among  other  guests,  '  ten 
venerable  personages  with  long  beards,  seated  on  a  low  table, 
round  several  smoking  bowls  of  rice,  and  messes  of  meal  cut 
into  small  pieces.*  Being  invited  to  join  this  group  of  an- 
cients, and  partake  of  the  wedding  feast,  he  instantly  complied, 
mounted  the  table  with  becoming  gravity,  and  in  default  of 
forks  and  spoons,  and  in  imitation  of  his  associate  guests,  he 
made  that  use  of  his  fingers  for  which  nature  contrived  lliem* 
His  companiou  was  in  a  iess  tractable  humor,  protested  ^  ho 
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coast  that  borders  the  Gulf  of  Petchelee.  In  eleven  days  they 
met  again  at  Che-a-tou  Bay,  and,  after  refitting,  sailed  in  coid- 
pany  to  the  harbor  of  Oei-bai-oi,  to  the  eastward  of  the  former 
port  on  the  coast  of  Shantung.  This  place  Captain  Hall  sop- 
poses  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Eui*opeitns,  and  he 
speaks  of  tlie  reception,  which  they  met  from  tlie  inhalntant^ 
as  favorable  to  the  Chinese  character.  A  vast  concourse  of 
people  gathered  round  to  see  the  strangers  when  tbey  landed, 
and  as  they  proceeded  to  the  village,  decorum  and  civility  pe- 
vailed  everywhere.  They  were  escorted  to  the  neat  and 
elegant  mansion  of  a  mandarin,  where  they  were  regaled  with 
tea,  hot  wine,  and  sweet  cakes.  They  were  allowed  also  lo 
walk  through  the  village,  and  in  its  environs. 

*  By  the  time  this  visit  of  ceremony  was  over,  the  mob  had  dis- 
persed, and  we  separated  into  different  parties,  to  stroU  about  the 
country,  no  sort  of  objection  being  made  to  our  doing  so.  I  inre 
often  remarked  that  on  these  occasions,  where  no  harm  is  intend- 
ed, and  the  gratification  of  curiosity  the  only  object,  the  best  wij 
is  to  go  straight  forward,  without  putting  difficulties  into  the  peo- 
ple's heads,  by  seeming  to  imagine  any  permission  necessary.  At 
least  during  this  voyage,  whenever  we  began  by  soliciting  leave  to 
walk  into  the  country,  or  to  look  at  anything,  our  request  was 
almost  invariably  refused.  It  is  always  easy  enough  to  discover 
when  such  a  proceeding  is  really  disagreeable  or  improper ;  and  it 
seems  then  full  time  to  turn  back. 

*  The  first  house  we  visited,  at  some  distance  in  the  country,  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  or  fence,  made  of  neatly  wattled  twigs.  On 
the  steps  before  the  door  sat  a  woman  sewing,  who  as  soon  as  she 
beheld  the  apparition  of  half  a  dozen  strange  looking  men,  scream- 
ed out,  threw  down  her  work,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  attempts  to 
pacify  her,  continued  to  alarm  the  neighborhood  with  her  cries. 
Among  the  people  who  came  to  her  relief  was  a  middle  aged  man, 
probably  her  husband,  who,  with  great  roughness,  turned  us  round 
by  the  shoulders,  marched  us  out  of  his  grounds,  and  pointed  to 
the  ships.  There  was  no  mistaking  this,  and  finding  our  elo- 
quence only  augmented  the  lady's  fury,  and  the  honest  man's  in- 
dignation, we  gave  up  the  point,  and  turned  from  this  uncivil 
couple  towards  a  party  of  men  and  women  employed  in  winnowing 
corn.  This  was  done  on  a  hard  smooth  mud  floor,  raised  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  field,  near  a  farm-house.  We  observed 
that  they  first  beat  the  corn  with  flails,  not  unlike  a  watchman*8 
rattle,  and  then  tossed  it  into  the  air,  that  the  wind  might  blow 
away  the  chaff.  One  of  the  farmers  showed  me  a  double  drill- 
plough,  and  when  I  expressed  some  curiosity  about  these  matters, 
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lie  put  the  plough  iuto  my  liands,  implying  that  he  wished  me  to 
keep  it*  In  the  course  of  the  cvctiing  he  brought  it  on  hotird,  hut 
would  accept  nothing  in  return*  We  succeedctl  in  gaining  ground 
much  better  with  this  group  than  witii  the  scohliug  lad}',  ciiieliy  by 
making  friends  in  the  first  instance  of  the  children,  to  whom  we 
gave  buttons,  curtain  rings,  and  such  trifles  as  we  had  put  in  our 
pi>ckets  on  leaving  tlie  ship.  This  speedily  ojiened  a  w^ay  to  the 
good  will  of  the  parents,  and  as  soon  as  we  observed  them  soilen- 
ing  a  little  in  their  reserve,  we  engaged  their  full  attention  and 
respect,  by  allowing  them  a  peep  through  the  telescope,  always  aii 
object  of  great  wonder  to  such  people ;  after  this  had  gone  round 
the  circle,  we  produced  the  |X)cket  c<>inpasi*,  winch  they  stared  at 
with  great  delight,  and  a  sight  of  our  watclies  completed  the  treaty 

I  of  amity  between  us. 
*  While  this  was  going  on,  a  countryman  driving  a  donkey  loaded 
with  vegetables,  joined  the  party.  We  instantly  tried  to  open  a 
IraJlSc  with  liim  Toi  his  whole  cargo,  but  here  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty arose.  He  knew  so  little  of  our  money,  tliat  he  refused  to 
part  with  his  vegetables  in  exchange  ibr  Spanish  dollars,  a  coin  we 
had  fdways  been  taught  to  believe  passed  current  in  every  corner 
of  the  earth.  All  tlie  trinkets  we  had  brought  with  us  had  been 
already  disposed  of,  and  nothing  but  what  was  valuable  remained ; 
our  friend,  however,  though  evidently  much  amused,  and  willing 
enough  to  sell  his  cabbages,  would  give  nothing  without  some  i 

•  equivalent.  In  this  unwonted  dilemma,  wdien  silver  was  of  no  ^y 
avail,  it  occurred  to  rne  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  more  showy  metal,  ^M 
and  borrowing  the  country man*s  knife  from  him^  I  cut  a  button  ^^ 
from  my  uniform,  then  seizing  a  bundle  of  leeks  in  one  hand,  and 
displaying  the  crown  and  anchor  in  tlie  other,  I  a[>pealcd  to  the 
company  whether  the  bargain  was  not  a  fair  one-  This  was  irre- 
sistihle ;  and  I  carried  my  point  by  acclamation.  In  this  way,  by 
stripping  one  side  of  my  jacket  of  its  row  of  finery,  and  debating 
the  value  of  each  item,  I  l>ecamc  posse s^sed  of  the  whole  cargo. 
The  winnowing  party,  including  several  women,  and  a  numlw^rof 
children,  had  left  their  work,  and  assembled  round  us,  listening  to 
this  discussion,  which  I  need  not  say  was  carried  on  with  nmch 
laughing  and  joking  on  both  sides,  although  neither  jiarty  under- 
stood a  syllable  of  the  other's  language.  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  my  purchase,  lor  my  soh^  object,  in  which  I  com- 
pletely succeeded,  had  been  to  produce  good-humor,  and  1  had 
nobody  with  me  to  carry  the  vegetables.  At  length,  however,  I 
explaijied  to  tlie  peasant  that  I  wished  them  carried  lo  the  boat, 
and  although  I  took  no  farther  charge  of  him,  he  delivered  them 
faith lully  in  the  course  of  the  afiernoou/    pp.  i^il-5o. 

Towards  ilie  evening  of  tlic  sume  day  Captain  Hall  and  Mr 
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Clifibrd  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  an 
took  a  walk  for  some  distance  into  the  country,  Pursuin|  j 
path  leading  from  the  shore,  they  passed  a  low  ridge  of  hilh 
and  soon  found  themselves  in  a  neat  little  hamlet,  at  the  bottoit 
■of  a  secliKled  valley,  einhowered  in  groves  of  trees*  Th 
villagers  flocked  around  them  with  much  curiosity,  and  receif 
ed  iliem  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  Tliey  examined 
dress  of  their  visitants,  and  such  articles  as  they  had  aboil 
theoj,  with  expressions  of  astonishment.  The  following  pictu 
is  not  more  nov^el  in  its  incidents,  than  beautiful  in  its  in 
and  may  well  he  contemplalod  with  admiration  by  commuQ 
ties,  which  boast  of  a  mucii  higher  degree  of  civ^ilization  an 
refinement,  than  it  has  been  usual  to  allow  to  these  remo 
Chinese. 

*  During  the  inspection  which  was  instituted  into  my  apparel, ! 
had  given  to  one  man  my  hatt  to  another  my  gloves,  a  third  amu 
ed   himt^plf  and  the  company  by  opening  and  shutting  my  [ 
knife,  and  in  the  confnsion  my  watch  w^as  passed  from   hand 
hand,  till  lost  sight  of  altogether.     At  length  tliese  gcx>d  people 
vvt're  satisfied  ;  and  fancying  everything  was  restored,  we  took  ou 
leave  as  the  day  was  closing*     But  we  left  the  village  by  a  di^e^ 
em  |iath  from  thai  hy  which  wc  had  come;  and  after  wanderiJ 
for  some  time  among  the  hills,  till  it  became  ajmost  dark,  rcturiti 
to  the  sliore.     Before  stepjiing  into  the  l>oat,  however,  I  wi&hedl^ 
make  a  record  of  the  time  of  tide,  and  then  first  discovered  thatj 
my  watch  was  gone,     I  hail  no  recollection  of  the  person  inti 
whose  liands  I  had  given  it ;  and  even  if  I  had,  was  without  aoyJ 
means  of  discovering  him.     All  the  stories  about  the  thievish  diw 
position  of  the  Chinese  now  crowded  upon  oar  recollection ;  aDd'J 
the  good  opinion  we  were  gradually  forming  of  their  character^^ 
was  shaken  to  its  foundation.     The  watch,  however,  was  mud 
too  vahiahle  to  be  lost  without  an  effort,  and  we  resolved  to  r^tu 
to  tlie  village,  to  give  it  a  chance. 

'All  was  now  silent  among  the  cottages,  and  we  wandered  ahou(| 
for  some  time,  till  attracted  by  a  light  at  a  window,  we  w*ent  up  tol 
it,  and  aildresscd  two  people  sitting  at  supper  in  the  roi^m-  They  I 
were  much  alarmed  at  our  sudden  appearance,  pushed  us  rudely] 
away,  and  closed  the  window.  This  was  an  unpropitious  begto 
ning;  hut  we  persevered  till,  on  reaching  the  court  or  square  neafj 
the  centre  of  the  village,  we  fortunately  lighted  ui)on  a  party  of 
eight  or  ten  men,  some  lying  on  the  ground,  others  seated  onl 
chairs,  smoking  their  pi|«?5,  and  enjoying  the  delicious  cootnef^ofl 
the  evening  air,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  J 
day.     I  was  not  much  in  a  humor  to  notice  fine  grouping  or  pic* 
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ture^ue  effects,  but  happening  lo  remcnilKer  the  Chinese  for 
watch,  Pee-o-i,  1  repeatedly  pronounced  it,  exliibiting  at  the  &anie 
time  my  empty  jjocket:^.  The  word  or  the  action  eajsily  made 
them  comprehend  my  loss.  But  as  I  was  under  the  full  convic- 
tion all  the  while  thai  I  never  siiould  see  my  watch  again,  I  may 
probably  have  expreiH^d  i*ciine  im)ialience  on  the  occasion*  This, 
iiowever,  produced  little  elFect  on  the  Chinese,  wlio  merely  took 
their  pipes  fmm  tlieir  mouths,  leaned  on  their  ellwws,  and  hstened 
with  great  attention  to  all  1  had  to  say.  When  I  had  tinislied  my 
speech,  which  consisted  principally  of  signs,  interspersed  with 
occasional  mention  of  the  word  Pee-o-i,  an  old  gentleman  of  the 
party  got  up,  and  patting  me  good-naturedly  on  the  shoulder,  gave 
me  his  ready-lighted  pipe  to  console  me,  and  with  great  gravity,  iii 
the  midst  of  which  I  fancied  I  could  sometimes  detect  an  ironical 
amile  when  he  lo<jkcd  towards  his  companion.n,  made  me  a  long^ 
speech,  which,  althouifh  I  could  not  understand  a  single  word  of 
it,  seemed  to  set  l*>rth  that  it  was  quite  us^eless  to  be  azigry  about 
the  matter.  The  rest  of  the  party  laughed  heartily  at  the  iKldity 
of  this  dialogue,  and  seemed  determine*!  to  take  no  stei>s  till  the 
discussion  waji  over.  As  I  saw  very  socin  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  gotxl-hunior — or  rather,  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  impatieijce,  I  sat  down  among  them^acct^pted  the  orator's  pipe^ 
and  puflfed  away  as  well  as  the  most  ex]>erienced  smoker  of  the 
party,  I  had  no  s^^xmer  been  seated  on  a  cliair  which  was  brought 
for  me,  as  they  would  not  suffer  nie  to  stretch  myself  on  the  ground, 
than  the  s|iokesman  of  the  party,  who  had  just  lectured  nie,  as  I 
conjectured,  njx»n  the  virtue  of  patience,  looking  over  Ins  shoulder 
mid  laughing,  s|ioke  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  yoimg  men  seated 
on  the  grass  near  him,  who  immediately  rose  and  left  t!ie  party. 
In  about  ^\'g  minutes  the  messenger  returned,  bringing  along  w  ilh 
him  another  pcrs<*n,  who  held  my  watch  in  his  hand  ;  and  I  now 
recognised  the  face  of  the  man  I  had  first  given  it  to.  He  ex- 
plaiired,  as  i  understixni  him,  that  as  i  liad  letl  the  village  by 
another  road  (jHunting  first  to  the  one  way,  and  then  to  the  other) 
he  had  tpiite  lost  sight  of  me,  but  that  next  thy  he  meant  lo  have 
brotight  the  watch  on  hoard*  This  1  inferretl  iVom  his  pointing  to 
where  the  sun  rose,  and  then  towards  the  ships.  At  all  events,  I 
was  happy  enough  to  recover  my  lost  prof>erty,  and  the  first  im- 
pulse naturally  was  to  give  him  some  reward,  I  had  only  a  dollar, 
and  two  or  three  smaller  coins  with  me,  which  1  put  into  the 
young  man's  hand  ;  but  this  was  no  sormer  observed,  than  two  or 
three  of  the  others  jumped  on  their  feet,  and  taking  the  money 
from  him,  thrust  it  back  again  into  my  pockets.  I  made  him  sit 
down,  however,  and  it  will  ea^^ily  be  understood  that  the  recovery 
of  the  watch  w*as  more  eflicacious  in  restoring  good-hunior  than 
the  old  fellow'^a  lecture  had  been ;  and  so  rny  senteutioua  friend 
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himself  seemed  to  think,  for  he  addressed  me  with  the  former  lA 
fected  seriousness  of  tone  and  manner,  and  then  laughed  heartilj 
as  he  pointed  to  the  watch.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  without 
language,  people  can  generally  make  themselves  mutually  under- 
stood when  there  is  good  will  on  both  sides,  and  how  difficult, 
even  with  all  the  advantages  of  speech,  the  most  simple  explana- 
tion becomes,  when  temper  or  interest  opposes  an  obstacle  to  the 
mutual  apprehension  of  the  subject'    pp.  56S9, 

As  they  placed  no  value  in  money,  Captain  Hall  tempted 
their  curiosity  with  other  articles,  which  he  would  gladlj  have 
left  with  them  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  but  they  positively 
refused  to  take  anything  that  was  offered  to  tliem.  When  the 
man  who  restored  the  watch  came  on  board  the  Lyra  the 
next  day,  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal  of  a  reward,  nor  conM 
he  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  inducements  to  alter  his  determi- 
nation. The  lower  classes  at  Canton  are  remarkable  for  thiev- 
ing. They  have  probably  acquired  the  vice  by  their  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  Neither  the  expedition  of  Lord  Macartney, 
nor  that  of  Lord  Amherst,  in  passing  tlirough  the  country,  was 
annoyed  by  any  propensity  of  this  sort  in  the  inhabitants. 

Captain  Hall  observes,  that  *  in  every  village,  however  small, 
which  he  visited  in  China,  there  was  invariably  a  school,  where 
both  reading  and  writing  were  taught  to  boys.'  In  the  village, 
where  the  adventure  of  the  watch  occurred,  the  school  was 
kept  by  a  'very  formal,  perpendicular,  elderly  gentleman.' 
Speaking  of  another  village,  the  author  says,  *  we  were  attract- 
ed by  the  well  known  hum  to  a  school,  which  the  master,  who 
came  out  to  the  door,  begged  us  to  enter.  Everything  within 
was  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  and  the  room  well  ventilated ; 
but  the  day  was  very  hot,  and  one  of  the  scholars,  observing 
Mr  Clifford  fanning  himself  with  his  hat,  left  his  seat,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  his  fan  ;  at  the  same  time,  turning  round,  he 
gave  me  his  book,  opened  I  suppose  at  the  place  of  the  lesson. 
The  whole  school  were  then  ordered  to  read  at  once,  during 
which  the  master  appeared  to  have  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
any  voice  which  was  in  error ;  a  mode  of  teaching,  it  may  be 
observed,  universal  from  all  time  over  tlie  east,  but  only  recent- 
ly introduced  from  that  hemisphere  into  this  country,  and  I 
believe  with  much  effect.'  We  hardly  understand  what  our 
voyager  means  by  the  last  clause  in  this  sentence ;  but  if  he  in- 
tends to  say,  that  children  can  be  taught  to  read  by  this  Babel 
jargon  of  sounds,  uttered  simultaneously  from  every  mouth  in 


the  school,  whether  in  the  Chinese  or  th( 
we  must  be^  leave  to  deniur.  We  hnve  strong  doubts,  also, 
of  the  teacher's  ability,  under  such  circumstances,  to  distin- 
guish every  truant  voice  in  the  midst  of  such  confusion.  To 
us  the  predicament  of  the  unlucky  pedagogue  would  seem  to 
be  not  less  enibarrassing,  than  would  have  been  that  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  deciding  w^ho  was 
in  oj'dcr  or  out  of  order,  who  %vas  talking  sense  or  nonsense, 
had  all  the  members  chosen  to  make  their  speeches  on  the  re- 
trenchment question  at  once ;  and  we  should  as  sewn  expect 
ligi)t  to  shine  on  llie  counsels  of  the  nation's  guardians  from  this 
mode  of  debating,  as  improvement  in  a  school  founded  on  the 
Chinese  model.  Captain  Hall  remarks,  that  no  schools  for  girls 
came  under  his  observation  in  China* 

In  a  few  days  the  ships  took  up  their  course  across  the  Yel- 
lowSea  to  the  coast  of  Corea.  Long  before  they  came  to  the 
main  land  they  fell  in  with  innumerable  clusters  of  Islands, 
which  were  afterwards  found  to  fringe  this  inner  border  of  the 
Corean  peninsula  for  a  great  distance.  The  voyagers  landed 
at  some  of  these  islands,  and  were  led  into  ajnusing  adventures 
with  the  natives,  which  we  shall  pass  over,  and  take  our  read- 
ers at  once  to  the  harbor  on  tlie  maiu  land  where  the  vessels 
at  lengdi  came  to  anchor. 

*As  soon  as  the  ships  were  securedt  Captain  Maxwell,  Mr 
Clifford,  and  I  procef^<led  in  one  of  the  Alceste's  boats  towards  a 
considerahle  village,  or  rather  town,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of 
the  bay.  On  drawing  near,  it  was  discovered  that  tlie  whole  papu- 
lation were  hi  a  conunotion,  much  resembling  the  s<irt  of  busde 
into  which  a  colony  of  anls  are  thrown  hy  the  ihrust  of  a  spado. 
This  sensation  extended  to  a  licet  of  boats  ridhig  at  anchor  off 
the  town,  the  crews  of  which  were  busily  erapfoyed  weighinir 
anchor,  and  getting  their  oars  to  pass.  Before  wc  could  reach 
the  landing-place^  eight  or  ten  of  the  largest  vessels  were  seen 
steering  towards  us,  escorted  hy  more  than  a  hundred  canirti'S  and 
email  boats,  bustling  and  paddling  along  in  tumultuous  procession. 
Every  boat,  even  the  smallest  that  had  a  mast  at  all,  was  decked 
out  with  long  streamers,  and  crowded  almost  to  sinking  witli  peo- 
ple* On  arriving  within  a  couple  of  Iwats'  lengths  of  the  head- 
most vessel,  our  ears  were  saluted  with  sounds  not  unlike  those  of 
the  bagpipe,  which  issned  from  three  pipes,  or  trumjiets,  played 
by  men  raised  high  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  In  the  nuddle  part 
of  the  deck,  Ijetween  the  masts,  we  discovered  a  tmge  blue  nrn- 
brella,  held  by  two  men  over  the  head  of  a  very  importajii  look^ 
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ing  perMDag€t  seated  crofis4egged  oo  a  mat,  mirrounded  bf 
attendants  id  riehJy  colored  dresses.  The  chief  himself*  for  such 
he  was  dubbed  the  moment  we  beheld  him,  id  worthy  of  a  par* 
licular  de^criptioD.  Uv^  prtncipal  garment  consisted  of  a  showj 
robe,  or  mantJe,  of  blue  sating  in  whose  ample  folds  he  was  well 
nigb  lost ;  tn  front  hung  down  hi^  venerable  white  beard,  as  &r 
Rs  a  rich  embroidered  girdle,  confining  the  robe.  On  his  head  was 
placed  a  hat  of  a  size  in  proportion  with  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
his  dress ;  the  rim  measured  not  less  than  three  feet,  over  which 
rose  a  verj  small  peaked  crown.  In  his  right  hand  he  wielded, 
with  an  air  of  mighty  importance,  a  slender  black  rod  tipped  with 
silver,  from  which  hung  at  one  end  a  small  slip  of  black  crape, 
and  a  narrow  leather  tlKing  was  tied  to  the  other  end — symbolical, 
it  was  thought,  of  the  summary  course  of  justice  in  Corea.  In 
his  leA  hand  he  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  little  fisiger  hia 
pipe,  trimmed,  from  time  to  time  by  an  attendant,  statkii»ed  ibr 
that  pur|x>se  close  to  his  elbow,  who  took  the  tobacco  from  m  wJtm 
box  carried  by  a  little  boy/  pp.  8t>-88. 

'The  whole  procession,  like  a  royal  regatta,  lum  prroceeded 
slowly  towards  the  Lyra,  to  the   sound  of  the  pipes,  which  began 
to  play  the  instant  the   boats  went  on.     Captain  Maxwell  and  I 
rowed  to  one  side  of  the  brig,  while  the  chief's  boat  was  placed 
on  the  other  in  a  very  seaman-like  siyle.     To  get  on  board  was 
not  so  easy  a  matter,  and  it  was  all  our  discipline  c-ould  accom-J 
plish  to  keep  the  sailors  from  laughing  at  the  manner  in  which] 
the  old  chief  got  up  the  gangway,  encumbered  as  be  was  with  hisi 
immense  robes.     As  the  evening  was  fine,  we  thought  it  best  to  ] 
entertain  our  guest  on  the  quarter-deck,  instead  of  inviting  him  i 
to  my  little  cabin,  hardly  large  enough,  as  some  one  observed,  to  I 
hold  the  old  gentleman \s  hat.     Chairs  were  accordingly  brought  \ 
up,  but  the  chief  seemed  to  despise  these  European  inventions,  * 
and  would  accept  of  no  accommodation  but  his  own  maL     £vea  i 
to  this  he  at  first  objected,  leaving  us  completely  perplexed  to  di»>  ] 
cover  his  wishes.    It  has  occurred  to  us  since,  that  the  publicity  of  j 
the   conference  may  have  displeased  him,  and  we  regretted  ooiJ 
having  carried  him  below%  however  inconvenient  the  accomtnoda*] 
tion.     At  length  he  sat  down,  and   immediately  the  whole  of  hkl 
own  crew,  and  the  men  from  about  twenty  other  boats*  leaped  on] 
boitril  in  all  directions,  to  assist  at  the  ceremony*     Some  of  tlietn ! 
climbed   into  the  rigi^ing,  others  established   themselves  on  Uie] 
poop,   and    one    unbroken     line   of   copper-colored    nvondering 
faces  was  ranged  along  the  hammocks  from  stem  to  stern.    When  i 
every  one  was  seatod,  silence  and  something  like  order  was  estab*4 
lished,  and   the  chief,  drawing  his  pipe  from    liis    mouth,   and 
flourishing  his  wand,  commenced  an  oration  which  la^^ted  fuil| 
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five  minutes.  When  he  had  concluded »  Captain  Maxwell,  wlio  had 
listened  with  adjnirablo  gravity  and  a  look  of  respectful  attention » 
made  a  reply  in  English,  not  quite  so  long,  but  quite  as  much  to  the 
purpone.  The  chief  opened  iiis  eyes,  stared,  listened,  and  Icxiked 
round  to  his  attendants,  as  if  to  iiMjuire  the  meaning  of  all  this  ;  hut 
obtaining  no  satistkction  from  the  appeal,  as  they  ah  shook  tlieir 
heads,  he  called  to  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  his  secretary,  and 
touching  him  with  his  rod,  made  him  sit  down  before  him.  The 
secretary  took  his  place  with  nil  clue  flirmality,  and  having^ rubbed 
his  cake  of  Indian  ink  ujmn  a  neat  hlye  stone*  which  he  carried 
with  him,  drew  forth  his  camel-hair  brush,  and  arrang^ing  a  long 
scroll  of  paper  on  his  knees,  began,  at  the  chief 's  dictation^  to  write 
a  despatch,  ti»e  hy-standcrs  assisting  from  time  to  time  in  the  com- 
position of  this  document,  which  they  no  doubt  thought  was  to  set 
all  matters  right.  When  completed^  the  chief  looked  it  over,  and 
then  handed  it  to  us.  We  looked  at  it  too,  but  were  obligetl  to 
shrunf  our  shoulders,  and  signify  our  ignorance  with  tlie  best  graco 
we  could.  The  chief  was  exceedingly  provoked,  and  showed  by 
his  gestures  and  the  angry  tones  of  his  voice  how  stupid  he 
thought  usJ    pp*  81K  110. 

To  account  for  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  chief 
on  this  occasion,  we  must  consider,  that  in  China,  Corea,  Ja- 
pan, and  the  Deighborlng  isfands,  the  same  written  language  is 
universally  understood,  even  among  persons  from  different 
partSj  whose  conversation  is  totally  unintelligible  to  each  other. 
The  Chinese  characters  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
communicate  ideas  in  the  same  way  as  the  Arabic  numbers, 
which  are  understood  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  dissimilarity  of  their  languages.  As  this 
was  probably  the  first  time,  that  the  Corean  chief  had  seen 
persons  of  so  much  apparent  distinction,  as  were  the  officers 
of  the  I'^essels,  who  could  not  read  the  common  written  char- 
acters, he  must  be  supposed  to  have  ascribed  so  singular  a  cir- 
cumstance  to  iheir  obstinacy  in  pretending  not  to  understand 
him  J  or  to  therr  gross  ignorance,  neither  of  which  could  inspire 
him  with  very  high  respect  for  his  visiters.  Although  puzzled 
with  this  result,  he  soon  recovered  his  good  humor,  and  seem- 
ed pleased  with  what  he  saw.  When  he  took  leave  of  the 
Lyra,  his  boats  were  seen  rowing  towards  the  Alcesie,  which 
he  readied  just  as  the  officers  had  arrived  from  the  other  ves- 
sel to  receive  liiiu. 

*  li  appeared  that  he  had  forgotten  the  fate  of  his  despatch  on 
board  the  Lyra,  or  else  he  wished  once  more  to  &thoju  tlie  depth  of 
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oar  ignorance,  probably  not  conceiring  it  possible  that  the  owner  of 
Buch  a  dwelling  should  In?  unable  to  read  or  write.  Whatever  his 
reawns  mij^ht  be,  he  ordered  \us  secretary  to  prepare  anotber< 
writing  without  delay,  and  as  soon  as  tt  was  examined,  lianded  i|' 
with  great  formality  to  Captain  Maxwell.  The  origiaal  dociimeni 
h  now  in  my  po^^'S'^ion,  es  well  as  the  translation,  made  by  ifas 
interpreter  to  the  British  fiictory  at  Canton,  which  runs  thus; 

*  **  Persons,  of  wliat  land  are  you  1 — of  what  nation  ?  Oa  ac- 
count of  what  business  do  you  come  hither  ?  In  the  ship  artt 
there  any  literary  men,  who  thoroughly  understand,  ajid  can  es* 
plain  what  is  written  1  " 

»  We  readily  cx>njectured  that  something  to  this  purpose  mini' 
be  the  im|K)rt  of  the  writing;*  Had  wc  known  it  tlien,  bowcTort 
as  correctly  as  we  do  now,  the  knowledge  would  have  serfed  uf 
little  purpose,  for  we  had  nn  means  of  reply,  except  indeed  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  which  Captain  Maxwell  answered  in  a 
manner  certainly  the  most  eflectuai  tliat  could  be  devised*  He 
did  it,  however,  with  so  much  ceremony,  and  at  the  same  liiuc 
siich  perfect  gravity,  that  it  wa^  singularly  ludicrous.  Haviag 
called  for  his  clerk,  he  proceeded  to  imitate  the  chief,  and  wrotd 
a  letter  which  he  presented  with  a  low  bow*  This  despatch  wiis 
not  qriite  so  long  as  the  chief's,  and  contained  simply  this;  **  I  do 
not  understand  one  word  that  you  say,** 

*  The  chief,  not  doubting  in  the  least  that  he  should  understand 
the  writing  a^  soon  as  he  looked  at  it,  carefully  inspected  the 
paper,  and  turned  it  first  one  wjiy  and  then  another,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  At  last  he  lot:*ked  towards  Captain  Maxwell  with  an 
in()U)ringair,  and  pointed  impatiently  to  the  paper.  Captain  Mai- 
well  took  (jp  tJie  chief  *s  letter  and  did  exactly  the  same,  implying 
an  er|ual  degree  of  ignorance  ;  but  it  was  not  tiJl  a  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  that  the  chief  saw  the  similarity  of  their  pre- 
dicaments, and  linalty  gave  up  ail  hopes  of  communicating  by  any 
means  but  signs,'   pp*  04,  95^ 

While  the  vessels  lay  in  the  harbor,  the  old  chief  and 
many  of  his  people  came  frequently  on  board,  and  were 
extremely  curious  in  examining  everything  that  could  be 
seen,  rummaging  even  the  midshipmen's  lockers,  ilie  sailors^ 
chests,  and  invading  the  cook*s  premises,  taking  due  cogni- 
zance of  the  tea-kettles,  coffee-pots,  and  other  utensils*  Some 
of  the  chief's  retinue  were  also  busy  in  measuring  the  Lyra 
with  lines  and  rulers,  noting  down  particulars  respecting  the 
guns,  shot,  spars,  rigging,  and  whatever  else  they  deemed 
Worthy  of  observation.  They  ate  and  drank  on  board  with 
much  hilarity,  accommodating  t]iemselves  with  apparent  ease  la 
the  English  customs,  and  mutual  confidence  and  cheerfulness 
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prevailed.  Nothing  seemed  to  discompose  the  old  chief,  but  tlio 
propositioD  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  land,  which  was  uni- 
formly met  with  coldness.  As  all  intercourse  was  carried  on 
by  signs,  they  thought  it  not  expedient  to  understand  every- 
thing diat  was  meant  to  be  conveyed  on  this  subject,  but 
resolved  to  man  the  boats  and  row  ashore  without  ceremony, 

*  As  we  approached  the  beach,  the  old  man^s  distress  augment- 
ed ;  and  when  at  lenijth  our  keel  touched  the  sand,  and  the 
bowman,  by  leaping  out  to  fix  the  gang-board,  actually  landed  on 
the  forbidden  soil,  lie  held  up  his  hands  in  despair,  drnoped  his 
wo-begone  comitenance  on  one  side,  and  drew  Yus  hand  rept^ted- 
ly  across  his  throaty  IVom  ear  to  ear,  unequivocolly  implying,  that 
some  one  or  other  must  lose  his  head  on  the  occasion^  This  was 
perplexing  enough ;  but  as  we  had  now  fairly  done  the  deed,  and 
reached  the  shore,  ji  was  thought  that  without  any  great  aggrava- 
tion of  the  offence,  we  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  walk  in 
this  unexplored  country.  Accord  higly,  we  stepped  out,  followed 
in  very  miserable  plight  by  our  venerable  friend.  As  it  was  low 
water*  we  had  to  scramble  through  sea-weed  and  wet  sand  for 
about  fiily  yards,  before  reaching  a  dry  spot,  where  a  halt  was 
made  in  order,  if  possible,  to  console  our  worthy  companion. 
We  tried  to  signify  that  our  wishes  went  no  farther  than  to  walk 
about  for  half  an  hour,  to  stretch  our  limbs  stiffened  by  so  long  a 
voyage ;  after  wliich  it  was  our  intention  to  return  on  Ixjard  to 
dinner*  To  the  latter  part  of  our  discourse,  which  consisted  in 
making  the  action  of  ealing  and  pointing  to  the  ships,  itia  only 
reply  was,  to  repeat  the  beljeading  motion  with  which  he  had 
Ijefore  endeavored,  in  the  bcjat-^  to  work  on  our  fears  or  our  com- 
passion. *' How  can  I  eat  with  my  head  off?  '*  was  the  interpre- 
tation suggested  by  the  late  Dr  M'Leodj  a  man  of  infinite  jest,  as 
every  one  knows,  who  has  perused  his  most  amusing  narrative* 
The  humorous  manner  in  which  t!iis  was  sfM^ken,  made  all  our 
party  laugh ;  but  our  mirtli  only  augmented  the  chief's  distress, 
and  we  l>cgan  seriously  to  fear  that  we  had  proceeded  too  far. 

*The  town,  however,  not  being  half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where 
we  had  landed,  our  puqwse  was  merely  to  walk  through  it,  to 
climb  the  wo^jded  hill  behind,  and  to  return  by  the  top  of  the 
ridge  lo  our  boats,  which  were  ordered  to  w^ait  at  the  beach.  Be- 
fore advancing  many  paces,  however,  we  were  surrounded  by 
upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  natives,  and  there  was  reason  to 
think  we  might  pay  more  dearly  for  our  curiosity  than  at  first 
had  been  reckoned  upon.  A  word  frotn  the  chief  at  this  instant 
might  have  tlnished  our  exj>edition  in  a  trice;  but  on  apjiealing  to 
him  agninst  this  interruption,  he  spoke  .some  words  to  his  l>iMly- 
guard,  wMch  consisted  of  four  soldiers  armed  with  bows  aiid 
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arrows*  The  military  soon  got  the  better  of  the  populace,  b| 
pelting  theiii  heartily  with  stones;  thus  inverting  the  imgie  of 
inure  polisht^d  coirnnunities^  where  these  misfiiles  are  the  esiab- 
liahofl  weapons  of  the  mob. 

*  The  road  being  now  clear,  we  turned  to  prosecute  ottr  wilk, . 
when  io  !  the  old  chief  was  in  tears^  litteralty  sobbing  like  a  chikl, 
with  his  head  resting  on  the  courtier 'a  shoulder.  This  was  rather  i 
too  much ;  for  however  pitiable  and  ludicrous  it  may  now  seei 
it  had  then  a  very  different  character,  and  all  idea  of  going  fer-' 
ther  was  instantly  given  up.  Every  one  regretted  that  matter* 
had  been  pu.shed  to  this  extremity,  but  Captain  Maxwell  probahly 
more  than  ajiy  other  person,  as  he  had  been  in  some  degree 
urged  into  it,  against  his  better  feelings  and  sounder  judgmenL* 
pp.  100-108. 

Before  dismissing  this  portion  of  the  author's  adventurers, 
we  will  give  his  description  of  a  Corean  house,  which  be  ex- 
amined on  one  of  the  islands. 

^  The  d«x^r  was  made  to  turn  on  an  upright  moveable  bar,  fitted 
into  a  cross-lieam  above,  and  a  hole  in  the  threshold  stone  below. 
Before  it  lay  a  noat  smooth  little  courtH,  surrounded  by  a  cloee  I 
hed^e,  of  a  sweet  scented  red  and  white  tlower,  resembling  tbe  ! 
honeysuckle  in  Fhape»  On  the  ground  were  lying  some  bundles 
of  corn,  and  two  wooden  mortars,  with  double-lianded  pe^Jes, 
for  removing  tlic  hnyks.  Cooking  utensils  were  ranged  aJong  the 
wall  on  one  sidf?  of  the  door ;  to  the  left  of  the  court  were  several 
corn  stEicks.  Tlio  house  was  overshadowed  by  large  trees,  whose 
leaf  ret^emhled  that  of  the  Portugal  laurel;  and  the  trunks  of 
tlicsc  trees  and  the  ends  of  the  house  were  covered  with  a  thick 
matting  of  small-leaved  ivy.  Nothing  within  corresponded  to  the 
taste  and  neatness  of  the  exterior.  The  room,  for  there  was  bat 
one,  was  dark  and  dirty,  the  walls  and  roof  being  either  covered 
with  cobwebs  or  glazed  by  the  action  of  w<xtd  smoke.  The  floor 
was  diversified  hy  hill  and  dale,  much  in  the  manner  of  some 
cottages  which  I  have  seen  nearer  home,  with  the  appropriate  ap- 
pendage of  a  lake  here  and  there.  The  fire-place  stood  between 
two  large  boilers,  stmk  deep  in  rude  brick-work,  the  use  of  which 
vessels  we  could  not  surmise.  On  the  hot  embers  of  the  fire  lay 
a  couple  of  fish,  one  of  which,  a  fine  fresh  haddock,  we  took  the 
liberty  of  helping  ourselves  to,  in  the  inhospitable  absence  of  tJie 
rightful  ouners.  On  llie  wall  oj>positc  to  this  miserable  fire-place, 
were  ranprr-d  on  twu  shelves  a  goodly  store  of  coarse  crockery,  and 
two  or  three  round  shining  metal  pots  and  pans.  On  one  of  tlie 
shelves  also  stood  what  seemed  two  wooden  stools,  haiidsomely 
carved,  and  varnished  with  the  brilliant  lacker  used  in  China. 
These  implements^  if  we  did  not  mistake  their  use,  certainly  ap- 
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peared  much  too  fine  for  tlic  rest  of  the  estabUshment,  and  quite 
out  of  place  s^taniUng  on  a  shelf*  The  rtxif  was  of  thatch,  rest- 
ing on  a  network  of  roda^  anil  the  eaves  extended  more  than  a 
yard  trom  the  wails,  at  once  atlbrding  shade^to  a  narrow  verandah 
in  front  of  tlie  house,  and  giving  shelter  to  the  window  from 
rain — a  precaution  quite  necessary  to  its  existence,  aj  it  was  com- 
posed of  oiled  paper,  pasted  over  small  square  openings  in  a  wood- 
en frame.  The  walla  themselves  were  hudt  of  stones  and  mud^ 
most  inartirtcially  put  together — a  want  of  neatness  and  skill 
which  did  not  apply  to  the  more  difficult  branch  of  architecture, 
the  frame-work  of  the  roof,  this  being  constructed  precii>ely  on 
our  principies,  with  a  king-po.st  and  ralters,  very  neatly  morticed 
in  tlieir  proper  places*'    pp*  115,  110. 

Several  days  were  passed  in  sailing  among  the  clusters  of 
islands  mentioned  above,  till  at  length  the  vessels  departed 
from  the  coast  of  Corea,  and  preceded  directly  to  the  Great 
Loo  Choo  island.  As  they  approached  this  island,  the  Lyra 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  a  coral  reef,  but,  without  any 
other  danger,  good  anchorage  was  obtained  in  the  Bay  of 
Napakiang,  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie  island.  Their  first 
interview  with  the  natives,  who  came  off  to  them  in  canoes 
before  they  reached  Napakiang,  was  calculated  to  make  a 
peculiarly  favorable  impression.  '  One  of  them,  tlie  instant 
he  came  alongside,  handed  up  ajar  of  water,  and  tlie  other 
put  on  board  a  basket  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  without  asking 
or  seeming  to  wish  for  any  recompense.  The  manners  of  our 
new  acqijaintances  were  very  gentle  and  respectful;  they  made 
a  rule  of  uncovering  their  heads  when  in  our  presence,  bowed 
low  whenever  they  spoke,  and,  when  w^e  gave  diein  something 
to  eat  and  drink,  made  a  low  salam  to  every  person  standing 
near,  before  they  tasted  what  w^as  given  them,'  Another 
parly,  when  a  rope  was  thrown  to  them  from  the  ship,  *  at- 
tached a  fish  to  it  and  paddled  away.'  These  marks  of  ex- 
traordinary kindness  at  the  first  acquaintance  promised  well, 
and  ihe  future  conduct  of  the  people  fully  confirmed  the 
favorable  opinion  thus  formed  of  them  by  the  navigators. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  Loo  Choo  islands  is  derived 
from  a  Chinese  work,  pulilished  more  than  a  century  ago.  In 
the  year  1719  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Loo  Choo  named  Su*poa-koang,  On  his  return  to  Pekin,  the 
year  folio  wing,  he  published  in  two  volumes  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  islands,  both  in  regard  to  iheir  productions  and 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  people.     Such  is  tiie  report  of 
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Uie  Jesuit  Gaubil*  Notlnog  more  was  known  of  liOo  CboOp  dl 
k  was  visited  by  Captaia  Brougbton  al>out  Ujiriy  years  a^ 
He  was  a  few  days  in  the  harbor  of  Napakiangi  but  was  ooi 
permitted  to  land*  No  other  European  had  probably  vbited 
this  people  before  the  present  expedition.  The  island  is  uodcr 
llie  Chinese  government* 

Tlie  ships  were  hardly  ancliored  when  they  were  sunx>uoded 
by  nuoicroys  canoes  filled  with  people,  many  of  whom  came 
directly  on  board.    Among  these  was  a  person  of  higher  rank 
than  the  rest,  who  inquired  into   the   motives,  which  induced 
tJie  sirangers  to  visit  Napakiangj  and  gave  notice  thai  other 
chiefs  of  superior  rank  would  shortly  come  off  lo  ihe  vessels. 
Luckily  he  could  understand    a   Chinee  servant    oq  boardi 
who  acted  the  part  of  interpreter,  and   thus  rendered  th^ 
communication  with  tlie  people  of  Loo  Choo  much  more  easy 
and   satisfactory,  than  it  had   been    with  the    suspicious  Co- 
reans-     Wuch  curiosity  was  excited   among  tiie  inhabitants  by 
the  appeaiance   of  these  new  visiters*     Canoes  were   movioj 
rapidly  around  the  harbor,  crowds  assembled  on  the  beachtj 
and  every  place  suited  for  observation  was  occupied  by  ihfJ 
gazing  multitude.     An  amicable  intercourse  was   immediately] 
established  between  the  chiefs  and  the  commanders  of  tbo 
vessels.     Large  supplies  of  provisions  were  sent  to  each  ship^l 
which  were  continued  from  day  to  day,  and    for   which  neitherf 
persuasion  nor  importunity  could*  induce  tlie  chiefs  to  receive 
anything  in  return. 

*  The  dress  of  these  interesting  persons  was  singularly  gracefiill 
ant]  picturesque.  It  consisted  of  a  loose  flowing  robe  folded  OTerl 
the  breast,  so  as  to  leave  the  neck  l>are ;  but  fastened  round  the! 
middle  by  a  broad  rich  belt  or  girdle  of  embroidered  silk,  nearly | 
liid  by  the  overlapj>ing  folds  of  the  drapery.  The  sleeves  were! 
t^j  wide  that  when  the  amis  were  crossed  in  front,  the  lower  pari] 
reached  nearly  to  the  knees.  Each  of  them  wore  on  his  head  ttl 
yellow  cylindrical  cap,  and  on  his  ieet  a  neatly  plaited  straw  sandal, J 
laci'd  over  a  short  cotton  iKwjt  or  stocking.  Two  of  the  ch 
were  dres!?ed  in  light-colored  yellow  robes,  the  others  in  darki 
streaked  with  wbite^  alt  made  of  cotton*  Their  caps  or  turb 
were  Hal  at  the  top,  and  appeared  to  be  formed  by  winding  %\ 
broad  hand  dbgonaliy  round  a  frame  in  such  a  manDcrt  that  at  I 
eiicb  mm  a  snm\l  portion  of  the  last  fold  should  be  visible  above! 
iu  front,  and  bel«iv\'  at  the  hinder  part.  The  sandals  w^ere  bound 
to  the  teetby  a  stiif  straw  baud  passing  over  the  instep,  and  con-  J 
tiected  with  Ihe  fore  part  of  the   sole  by  a  slender  string  drawn  J 
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between  the  ^eat  toe  and  the  one  ncxl  to  it,  the  stockiog  I 
oddly  enough  contrived  with  a  division  like  the  tiutrer  of  a  glove, 
to  receive  the  ^eat  toe.  Each  chief  carried  a  fan  either  iu  his 
hand  or  thrust  into  the  girille^  together  with  a  short  tobacco-pipe 
and  pouchr  enclosed  in  a  small  bag  dang hng  at  his  waist*  It  seem- 
ed to  be  the  fashion  of  the  country  not  to  cut  the  lx?ard,  in  the 
nice  arrangement  of  which  they  appeared  to  take  particular  pride. 
That  of  the  senior  chief  was  nearly  a  foot  long^  while  those  of  tlie 
two  others,  though  much  shorter,  were  evidently  cherished  with 
great  care.*   pp.  itJ7»  138. 

As  in  Corea,  so  at  this  place,  the  people  of  disdnction  that 
came  on  board  were  extremely  curious  in  examining  every- 
thing they  could  lay  their  eyes  on*  Although  their  curiosity 
was  ciiger,  yet  their  manners  were  gentle  and  unassuming, 
and  tliey  were  never  troublesotiie  or  obtrusive.  After  two  or 
three  tiays  Itad  passed  in  this  intercliange  of  kindnesses  on 
board  the  vessels,  Captain  Maxwell  intimated  his  intention  to 
land,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  great  chief  of  the  island* 
This  proposition  at  first  excited  a  good  deal  of  alarm,  and  was 
met  by  several  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  islanders  respecting 
the  character  of  the  great  chief,  his  place  of  residence,  and 
other  particulars  calculated  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way. 
They  said,  for  instance,  that  he  lived  a  thousand  miles  off, 
although  the  island  was  hardly  half  that  extent  in  its  whole 
length.  Sometimes  they  denied,  that  there  was  any  such 
chief,  and  then  they  affirmed  that  the  Loo-Chooans  were  by 
no  means  a  people  of  so  much  conserfuence  as  the  Captain 
would  make  them,  and  I  hat  they  were  wiiolly  unworthy  of  the 
honors  he  designed.  By  one  artifice  of  this  soil  after  another, 
they  actually  prevented  die  intended  visit  to  the  king,  although 
the  vessels  remained  six  weeks  in  the  harbor,  and  the  voyagers 
were  well  satisfied  that  his  residence  was  in  sight,  shrouded  in 
groves  of  trees,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles* 

Permission  was  granted  to  land  on  the  beach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  astronomical  observations,  but  the  persons  who 
went  on  shore  were  carefully  watched,  and  none  was  permitted 
to  walk  into  the  country.  By  degrees,  however,  a  little  mora 
confidence  was  inspired,  and  the  sailors  were  allowed  to  saun- 
ter about  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  recreate  themselves 
within  a  limited  space.  When  any  one  of  the  officers  attempt- 
ed to  extend  his  walks,  he  was  instantly  met  by  a  person  in 
authority,  who  reminded  hitn  of  his  prescribed  bounds,  not 
reCraining  from  gende  force,  if  admonition  did  not  have  its 
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proper  effect,  ^ut  as  peace  and  good  humor  were  objects  of 
special  consequence  to  the  visiters,  they  took  care  to  a?oid 
direct  occasions  of  offence,  and.  always  yielded  to  serioos 
alarms  and  obvious  manifestations  of  displeasure.  Partly  bf 
stealth,  however,  and  partly  by  a  bold,  strait  forward  manner, 
some  of  the  officers  contrived  to  stroll  about  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  landing-place,  and  to  make  some  discoveries  ia 
the  domestic  economy  and  rural  occupatiops  of  the  people. 
Everything  indicated  contentment,  plenty,  and  happiness,  witk 
much  good  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  their  grounds,  and 
neatness  and  comfort  in  the  structure,  order,  and  furniture  of 
their  dwellings.  No  women  were  ever  seen  during  the  whole 
stay  of  the  voyagers  in  the  harbor,  except  on  one  or  two  occt- 
sions,  and  then  by  accident.  It  is  supposed,  that  they  weie 
sent  into  the  country  as  soon  as  the  strangers  arrived. 

We  shall  here  present  our  readers  with  Captain  HalFs  de- 
scription of  a  Loo  Choo  entertainment,  to  which  Captam 
Maxwell  invited  himself  and  his  party  rather  uncereraoniousij, 
for  however  prompt  and  generous  the  Loo-Cfaooans  were  in 
sending  all  kinds  of  provisions  on  board,  the  chie&  had  never 
hinted  that  it  would  give  them  any  pleasure  to  meet  their  neir 
friends  on  shore.  Captain  Maxwell  insbted,  that  he  could  not 
any  longer  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of  showing  his  sense 
of  their  unbounded  civilities  by  paying  his  respects  to  them  in 
a  proper  way,  and  made  it  known  to  them  that  he  should  land 
for  this  purpose.  Finding  the  Captain  determined  on  thb 
pomt,  some  preparation  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the 
event,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract. 

« Afler  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that  Captais 
Maxwell  should  take  with  him  several  dozens  of  wine,  some 
books,  two  looking-glasses,  various  trinkets,  and  a  large  piece  of 
blue  broad  cloth.  I  took  half  the  quantity  of  Captain  Maxwell's 
presents.  Smaller  donations  were  also  made  up  for  each  of  the 
chiefs.  Thus  prepared,  we  set  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the  Ambas- 
sador's barge,  with  a  large  union-jack  flying  ;  and  the  wind  being 
fair,  soon  reached  the  harbor.  As  we  rowed  past  the  shore,  the 
people  were  seen  running  along  the  different  roads  leading  into 
the  town,  so  that  by  the  time  we  reached  the  entrance,  the  crowd 
on  both  sides  was  immense,  and  the  sight  as  striking  and  animat- 
ed as  can  well  be  conceived. 

*  On  our  entering  the  harbor,  four  or  five  of  the  chiefs  came 
down  to  a  point  of  land,  and  made  signs,  by  waving  their  hands, 
that  we  must  row  past  the  end  of  a  pier  or  mole,  forming  the 
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inner  harbor.  By  the  time  we  had  perfi^rmed  ihi;*  circuit,  the 
chiefa  were  ready  lo  receive  qs  at  the  iiiiidiiig-piuce.  They  aave  U3 
their  hiiiids  to  help  via  from  the  boat*^,  iuid  tlieii  couducted  us  along 
the  shore,  Ookooiiia  taking  Ca|itain  Max\veir*s  liatid,  the  chief  cail- 
ed  Sfiayoon  givhjg  me  liii*,  and  Jecma  taking  charge  of  Mr  Chdbrd* 
The  other  natives,  accordintr  to  their  raiik,coiidncted  Dr  W  Leo<l, 
surgeon  of  the  Alceste,  Mr  Joliii  Maxwell,  the  commodore's  son, 
and  another  midslnpnmn,  Mr  Browne,  selected  lo  accompany  us 
on  account  of  his  proficiency  as  a  drauglitsniaji.  They  hehl  our 
hands  nearly  as  high  as  the  shoulder^  and  we  moved  along  jiretty 
much  in  the  fashion  of  a  minuet,  with  a  sort  of  measured  step, 
whicii  made  it  slill  more  ludicrous*  In  this  manner  they  carried 
us  through  a  lane  opened  for  u»  among  silent,  gazing  crowds  of 
people.  The  children  were,  as  u^ual,  placed  in  front*  three  or 
four  deep,  all  shining  in  their  best  dresses,  and  looking  as  happy  as 
p>ssihle.  The  next  two  or  three  ranks  crouched  down,  so  as  just 
to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  children,  and  in  order  to  allow  those 
behiml  to  see  us  in  passing.  By  these  arrangemeiUs  many  jnore 
could  obtain  a  good  sight  of  the  strangers,  tlian  if  they  had  l>een 
crowded  indiscriminately  together.  We  were  thus  paraderl  slowly 
along  for  about  a  hundred  and  hfty  yanls,  till  we  reached  the  gale 
of  a  handsome  wooden  temple,  where  wc  were  met  by  the  principal 
chief,  our  g;uest  of  the  preceding^  day^  who  stood  just  outside  of 
the  threshold  on  a  small  stiuare  pavement  of  pwlished  stones. 
Ooko«ima»  who  had  brought  Ca[)tain  Maxwell  thus  far,  now  relin- 
quished his  oflici*  to  the  old  chief,  who  gave  his  hand,  and  showed 
the  w;iy  to  a  small  (light  of  steps  leading  to  the  temple,  two  sides 
of  which  were  completely  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  skirted  by 
deep  verandahs^  precautions  which  rendered  the  interior  shady 
and  cxjol.  The  apartment  was  hir<je,  and  neatly  furnished  with 
gaudy  paintings  hung  round  the  walk,  richly  carved  wooden  cor- 
nices and  pillars,  and  everything  shining  with  the  hrdliant  var- 
nish in  which  the  Chinese  excel  all  other  nations.  In  the  centre 
sto«>d  a  large  tabh\  linely  japanned,  and  two  ornamental  high- 
backed  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chief's  seat  lor  Capt&in 
Maxwell  and  me  ;  benches  being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  table 
for  the  other  gentlemen. 

*The  chief,  as  soon  as  the  party  were  all  seated,  opened  the 
conversation  by  expressing  how  much  gratified  he  had  been  by 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  ihe  day  before,  and  how  ghid  he 
was  to  see  us  at  his  table.  He  then  asked  our  ages,  begged  fo 
know  which  of  us  WTre  married,  which  single,  and  expressed 
himself  greatly  phased  with  the  account  of  Captain  Maxweira 
family,  which  happened  to  correBpond  exactly  as  to  numbers  and 
age  with  his  own.  But  lie  could  scarcely  be  made  to  ^R-lieve  that 
young  Maxwell,  a  strapping  youth  of  aix  feet,  wa%  not  more  than 
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sixteen  years  of  age,  Insistinj^  that  he  must  be  at  least  six-and-tweiit|^ 
The  same  mistake  was  often  made  by  the  natives,  who  judged  < 
the  ages  of  our  young  men  by  their  height  aJone.  After 
time  8f)ent  in  thin  easy  kind  of  friendly  chit-chat,  a  wine  wh 
they  called  packee  was  Imnded  round  in  very  diininulive  cu 
filled  to  the  brim  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  out  of  a  &mall  metal  pot,  ii|J 
which  this  beverage  was  kept  constantly  warm*  The  chief  and  I 
companions,  after  we  had  drank,  folhiwed  our  example,  and 
off  their  cups  fairly ;  and  during  the  whole  feast  Llie  Backee  \ 
never  left  the  table,  being  considered  a  proper  accompanmient  U>  j 
all  the  8trange  messes  which  were  brought  in  one  at  a  lime,  andl 
handed  round  by  the  attendant?.  When  the  first  dish  was  placed  I 
on  the  table,  a  pair  of  chopsticks  was  given  to  each  person  pr^l 
gent,  and  these  were  not  changed  during  the  least. 

*  Chopsticks,  it  is  possibly  not  generally  known,  are  two  polifilKl 
cd  pieces  of  ivory  or  of  some  hard  wooti,  about  a  foot  in  len 
and  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  rjuilL     They  are  used    instead 
knives  and  forks  in  China,  and  all  the  countries  in  that  quarter  < 
the  workL   They  are  both  held  in  the  riglit  hand,  one  lieLiig  fbtc4] 
and  the  other  moveable ;  so  thai  the  meat  is  caught  up,  as  it  were| 
by  a  pair  of  pincers.     The  middle  of  that   chopstick,  which  <i 
fixed,  rests  on  the  tip  of  the  third  finger  and  its  top  in  the  hoUoW  , 
space  between  the  tlmnih  and  the  knuckle  of  the  fore  finger;  the 
moveable  one  is  grasped  by  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  and  thumb. 
Until  the  manner  of  using  these  implements  is  learned,  they  we 
perfectly  useless;  and   the  chief  observing  some   of  us  make  no  I 
advances  m  acquiring   ihe  requisite  knowledge,  ordered   sharp-  ] 
pointed  sticks  to  be  given  to  us,  that  we  might   fork  up  our  meat 
As  this  would   not  do  for  rice,  however,  we  resumed  the  chf>p*  j 
sticks,  but  could  make  little  progress,  till  we  observed  how  the  ( 
natives  ate  it,  and  even  then  our  imitation  was  not  very  success-  i 
f«L     They  held  the  howl  in  which  it  was  contained  close  to  their 
mouths  as  if  going  to  drink,  and  then  by  means  of  the  implements  i 
described,  tumbled  or  rather  stutied  in  the  rice  till  their  mouths 
were  quite  full,  sometimes  also  accelerating  its  farther  progress  hf\ 
the  agency  of  the  chopsticks,  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner. 

'  The  next  dish,  consisting  of  slices  of  fish  fried  in  butter,  we  I 
found  excellent ;  after  this,  caine  smoked  pork  sliced,  and  then 
pig's  liver  cut  into  small  square  pieces  and  boiled.     Then  teawnsi 
handed  ronnd,  which  wastjnite  new,  and  not  very  good  in  its  way  J 
resembling,  as  our  facetious  doctor  ohserved,  more  an  infusion  ofl 
hay  tlian  anything  else*     The  short   intervals  betw^een  the  name-  | 
rous  courses,  were  filled  up  with  smoking,  our  pipes  being  lUled 
and  lighted   by  an  attendant,  whose  S4>le  business  it   was  to  rim 
about  with  a  small   bag  in  his  band,  and  watch  when  any  one  re- 
quired tobacco,  which  was  not  unfrei|ueatly,  as  tbe  pipes  wwc  m 
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diminulive  that  some  of  the  gfentlemeii  of  our  party  found  no  dif- 
ficulty ill  smoking  niue  of  theru  during  the  feast.  The  next  disli 
was  the  oddest  thing  we  had  yet  seen  in  tFie  way  of  eatables,  its 
very  appearance  (iii*gu,sting  most  of  the  parry ;  it  consisted  of 
coarse,  very  black  .stigar,  wrapped  np  in  unbaked  dough,  pow- 
dered over  with  rice  flour ^  dyed  of  a  yellow  color.  This  dish 
was  certainly  very  unpalatable,  but  moyt  of  the  others  were  so 
good,  that  we  made  a  hearty  dinner  long  betbre  tlie  feast  was  07er. 
The  succession  of  dishes,  however,  continued  mthout  interraia- 
Bion,  idl  onr  good  humored  host,  seeiu^r  we  no  longer  ate  an}thing, 
ordered  them  all  away,  and  then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
recommended  the  sackee  hy  pled|Tirig  us  over  and  over  again. 

'  By  carrying  this  good  example  a  little  too  far,  the  old  geutleman^s 
eyes  at  length  l:>egan  to  glisten,  the  remaining  crust  of  formality 
fell  offi  and  observing  that  the  room  was  hot,  he  requested  us  to 
take  our  hatsoir,  as,  till  now,  according  to  Loo  Choo  custom,  w^e 
had  kept  them  on.  The  chief,  wlio  by  this  time  was  quite  in  a 
merry  mood,  seized  Dr  M'  LeoiFs  cocked  hat  and  fixed  it  on  his 
own  head,  while  the  Doctor,  who  was  never  slow  to  profit  by  a 
good  hint,  did  the  same  with  the  chief's  hatchee-njatchee,  or  band 
tnrhan.  The  oddity  of  this  trajisfer  fairly  overcame  the  gravity 
of  all  present;  and  excited  the  rapturons  mirth  of  the  chief's  sons, 
two  fine  little  boys,  in  gaudy  dresses  and  high  to|>-knota  of  hair, 
who  stood  one  on  each  side  of  his  chair  during  all  the  entertain- 
ment.' pp,  170-175. 

We  should  gladly  enter  more  minutely  into  Captain  Hali's 
accoutit  of  this  pecidiar  and  interesting  people,  btit  we  could 
do  little  justice  to  the  subject  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  confined*  The  pictore  he  draws  contains  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  well  selected,  and  skilfijlly  delineated. 
Could  the  I^o-Chooans  read  his  book,  tliey  would  he  ungrate- 
ful if  they  did  not  accord  to  liini  unnringled  praise  for  his 
favorable  opinion  of  their  character  and  manners ;  and  they 
would  at  least  allow  hirn  the  merit  of  a  goodtialured  observer, 
whatever  they  might  dunk  of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks  of  their  jealousy  and  caution.  The  following  is  the 
description  of  the  departure  from  Loo  Choo.  It  inay  be  pre- 
mised tliat  Maddra  was  a  person,  who  had  been  much  on 
boards  was  a  favorite  with  every  body,  and  liad  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  tlie  English  language  during  the  sliort  space 
of  six  weeks. 

•  At  day-break  on  Sunday,  the  twenty -seventh  of  October, 
1816,  we  unmoored  ;  upon  whtch  the  natives,  seeing  us  taJce  up 
one  of  our  anchors,  naturally  thought  we  were  going  to  8€a  imme- 
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ciiatelvT  anrl  meant  to   give  them  the  ?lip  without  bidding  adkiu' 
This  \\  as  very  far  (torn  otir  intention  :  but  the  alarm  spread 
diatelvi  and  hrooj^hl  llie  chiefs  off  in  a  great   hurry  ;    uol  in  t 
body,  in  tlieir  ortliimry  tonnal  way,  but  one  l>y  oue»  ns  they  could 
find  separate  canf>es  to  paddle  them  from  tlie  shore.     Old  Jeeiua,  ^m 
called  un  iMmrd  the  Lyra  on  his  way  to  the  frip^ate  ;  he  wits  a  grmd^^f 
deal   itgiiatetl,  and  the   tears  came  into  his  eyes  when  1  drewt" 
ring  IVom  my  fnitxer  and  placed  it  on  his,  in  exchange  for  a  ktiife, 
wliicli  he  look  from  hh  girdle  to  pres^enl  to  me. 

*Tlie  other  chiefs  called  aloiigtiide  on  their  way  to  tlie  frigatc^J 
but  they  went  on  when  I  told  them  I  was  jiiBt  going  to  the  Al*j 
ccste  myt^elf.  In  the  nieantinie  p(X>r  Muddra  came  on  board  wtl" 
the  sextant  in  his  hand  ;  he  wa.s  in  such  distress  that  he  scarceif  I 
knew  what  he  was  about*  In  this  distracted  state  he  sal  down  tol 
break faj^t  with  us,  during  which  he  continued  lighting  his  piptj 
and  smoking  as  fast  as  he  could;  instinctively  drinking  and  eatingl 
whatever  was  placed  before  hinu  In  a  little  while  he  recovered  J 
his  compfisure  in  f^tme  degree,  and  a^ked  what  books  it  would  l*eJ 
necessary  for  him  to  read,  in  order  to  understand  the  use  of  the] 
sextant ;  1  gave  him  a  naulical  almanac,  and  told  him  he  rou^J 
understand  that  in  the  first  instance  ;  he  opened  it,  and  attcntire- j 
ly  Itxjking  at  the  rows  of  figures  for  a  few  minutes,  held  up  hial 
liands  in  absolute  despair,  beitig  at  last  forced  to  confess  it  il 
hopeless  huyines.s ;  he  tlien  put  the  i*extant  into  its  case,  and  bade 
us  farewell.  Before  leaving  the  Lyra*  he  gave  Mr  Clifford  hM 
pijx!  and  tobacco-pouch,  with  a  crystal  ornament  attached  to  ittJ 
saying,  s^s  he  held  ihem  out,  ''*  You  go  Ingeree,  you  give  this  to  J 
your  childs.'*  Mr  Clifibrd  gave  him  a  few  presents  in  return* and] 
ex[iressed  his  anxiety  to  be  always  remembered  as  his  friend*] 
Maddra,  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  the  tears  streaminf  1 
down  his  cheeks,  placed  his  hand  several  times  upon  his  b^artpj 
and  cried,  •*  Eedooshee,  eed(x»shee  ! '•- — My  friend,  my  friend' 

*^  To  me  he  gave  a  fan,  and  a  large  picture  of  a  man  looking  njpi 
at  the  sun,  drawn,  he  said,  by  himself,  probably  in  allus^ion  to  mf\ 
usual  occupation  at  the  observatory.     After  he  put  off  in  liij?  boat,] 
he  stood  up  and  called  out  several  times,  •*  Ingery  noo  choo  abit- 
ty    yootiisha," — I    shall    always   remember   tlie    English    people* 
When  he  went  to  the  Alceste,  one  of  the  chiefs  remarked  to  hinui 
that   he  had  cotne  on   board  without  his  hatchee-matchee,  or  his  I 
state  robes,  and  told  liim  it  was  not   respectful  to  wait  upon  Cap-j 
tain  Maxwell  lor  the  last  time,  in  his  ordinary  dress;  particularlyl 
as  all  the  others  were  in   full  array.     Maddra,  who,  poor   fellow,! 
had  been  tfx*  much  concerned  alwuzt  other  matters  to  tliink  < 
dress,  was  distressed  at  this  apparent  neglect  of  propriety,  and  im»l 
mediately  apologized  to  Captain   ?\laxwclh  w ho  took  himkindljj 
by  the  hand,  and,  giving  him   a  present,  told  him,  he  was  aiwav'aj 
much  loo  happy  to  see  him  to  notice  what  dress  he  had  on. 
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*Ofi  going  to  the  Alceste,  1  found  the  chiefs  seated  in  the  cab- 
in, nil  looking  very  disct>usolEito»  We  tried  in  vain  to  engage  ^j 
them  ill  coiiversatioM  ;  hut  their  wouted  cheerfuJuess  had  quite  ^M 
deported  them  ;  aud,  indeed,  it  wa^  nutural  that  they  sliould  be  ^M 
so  atlected,  for,  unlike  their  visiters,  these  simple  people  could  ^M 
have  had  little  experiejice  of  parting  scenes.  ^B 

*  I  took  this  opjxirt unity  of  giving  each  of  the  chiefs  5orae 
trinket,  as  a  farewell  present,  and  they  in  return  gave  me  their    ^J 
pipes,    fans,  and    knives,  a*;;  memorials,  accompanied   hy   many    ^M 
friendly  expressions.     Mutual  assurances  then  passed  between  us,    ^^ 
of  being  long  remembered,  and  the  natives  rose  to  take  their  last 
leave  of  us.     Ooki>oiiiaj  who,  as  well  as  the  others,  was  much 
agitated,  endeavored  to  t^ay  something,  bnt  his  heart  was  full,  and 
he  cuuld  not    utter  a  word.     The  re^t  did  not  attempt  to  speak  ; 
and  ht'ture  they  readied  tlieir  boats,  they  were  all  in  tears,     Mad- 
dra,  who  was  tlie  last  to  quit  tlie  ship,  cried  bitterly  as  lie  wrung 
the  hamls  uf  liia  numerous  friends,  who  crowded  round   iiim,  and 
loaded  him  witli  presents* 

'  While  we  were  heaving  up  the  anchor,  the  natives  assembled 
not  only  in  canoes  round  the  ships,  bnt  in  vast  crowds  along  the 
neigblxiring  heights ;  and  as  we  sailed  away,  they  all  stood  up, 
and  continued  waving  their  fans  and  handkerchiels  till  they  could 
no  longer  be  distinguished.'   pp.  275-277. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary  partictdars  related  by  Cap- 
tain Hall  of  llie  Loo-Chooans,  is  the  ftict  that  neitfier  aims  nor 
money  of  atiy  sort  were  foimd  in  the  island,  nor  any  knowledge 
of  either  obtained  from  the  inliabitants.  Altijotigh  the  travel- 
lers saw  no  evidences  of  these  potent  engines  so  ttniversally 
used  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  civilized  society,  it  hardly 
follows  that  i\ot[iing  of  the  kind  actually  exists.  Grosier, 
probably  on  the  antbority  of  Su-poa-koang's  work  above 
mentioned,  speaks  of  their  tribunals  of  war,  their  manufacto- 
ries of  arms,  and  their  soldiers,  which  would  imply  at  least 
that  ihey  have  at  some  time  known  other  arts  than  those  of 
peace.  As  to  money,  it  is  very  |iossib!e  that  they  have  no  use 
for  it.  Even  in  China  it  is  comparatively  little  used*  Taxes 
in  that  country  are  for  the  most  part  paid  in  articles  of  pro- 
duce, and  tlie  salaries  of  the  Emperor's  olRcers  are  likewise 
paid  in  the  saniCj  snch  as  grain,  silk,  and  cloth.  The  first 
currency  in  China  was  in  shells,  btit  h  is  now  extended  to  sil- 
ver aud  copper.  The  silver  pieces  are  exchanged  by  weighty 
the  copper  coin  being  the  ouly  one  that  passes  by  stamp.  It 
is  common  for  traders  to  keep  constantly  with  them  small 
scales  for  die  purpose  of  weighing  silver,  and  sci^^sors  to  clip 
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pieces  of  a  suitable  size.  DoUars  may  perhaps  pass  as  cor^ 
rency  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton,  where  they  are  brou^ 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  people  have  learnt  their  uniform 
weight,  but  we  have  seen  that  they  would  not  take  them  in 
remote  provinces. 

Captain  Hall  mentioned  to  Botiaparte,  whom  he  afterwards 
visited  at  St  Helena,  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  amis 
amon^  the  Loo-Chooans.  *  No  arms!'  he  exclaimed, 
^ that  IS  to  say,  no  cannons.  They  have  muskets ? '  'Not 
even  muskets,'  I  replied.  ^  Well,  then,  lances,  or  at  least 
bows  and  arrows  ? '  I  told  him  they  had  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  'Nor  poignards?'  cried  he,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence. '  No,  none.'  '  But,'  said  Bonaparte,  clenching  fas 
fist,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  loud  pitch,  '  but,  without  arms 
how  do  they  fight  ? '  Driven  to  this  comer,  the  Captain  could 
only  reply,  that  they  had  no  wars.  *  JVb  Ufars  I '  reiterated 
the  ex-emperor,  with  an  expression  of  countenance,  ^riiich 
showed  how  little  credit  he  was  disposed  to  give  to  such  a  re- 
port. He  seemed  equally  incredulous,  when  he  was  told  die 
Lioo-Chooans  had  no  money. 

The  two  last  chapters  in  Captain  Hall's  volume,  the  one  oo 
his  interview  with  Bonaparte  at  St  Helena,  and  the  other  de- 
scribing Captain  Maxwell's  attack  on  the  batteries  at  Cantoo, 
contain  entertaining  matter,  and  are  written  with  spirit  and 
vivacity.  Indeed  we  think  the  author's  style  uniformly  happr, 
and  peculiarly  well  suited  to  this  species  of  composition.  He 
is  a  discriminating  observer,  his  topics  are  selected  with  good 
judgment  and  good  taste,  his  language  is  terse,  appropriate, 
and  varied  ;  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  too  much  studied,  but 
never  stiflT  nor  ponderous.  In  short,  we  could  hardly  name  a 
better  model  of  journal-writing,  than  the  little  volume,  whose 
contents  we  have  just  been  reviewing ;  and  whoever  would  read 
for  the  double  purpose  of  instruction  and  amusement,  will  find 
themselves  richly  compensated  for  the  time  they  may  give  to 
its  perusal. 
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Abt.  X. — Bericht  uber  die  JSTaturhistorischen  Reiseji  der 
Herren  Ehraiherg  and  Hemprich^  darrh  Aei^ypten,  Don- 
golUf  Syrien^  Arabien^  undden  out  lichen  Alffatl  dot  Hahts^ 
sinian  HocMandes^  in  den  Jahren  1820 — 1625,  Gelesen 
in  der  KoDiglichen  Akademic  der  Wissenschaften,  von 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Berlin,  Gedruckt  in  der 
Druckerei  der  Konigliclien  Academie  der  Wissenscliaftent 
1826. 

Heport  of  the  Researches  in  various  Branches  ofJVatural 
Historu  made  bj/  J^Ieasrs  Ehrenberg  and  Ilemprirhy  on  their 
Travels  through  Egypf^  Dongola^  Syriuj  Arabia^  and  the 
Eastern  Slope  of  the  Abyssinian  Highlands  in  the  Years 
1S20-1825.  Read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, by  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  Berlin  ;  printed  at 
the  press  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  1826. 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  knowledge,  in  which 
the  diiFerencc  between  the  ancient  and  modern  literature  is 
more  apparent,  liian  diat,  with  which  the  work  just  named  is 
connected, — we  mean  the  department  of  Voyages  and  Travels. 
The  literature  of  travels  (if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak) 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  existence  in  ancient  days* 
Travelling,  indeed,  was  tben^  for  tlie  most  part,  a  difficult,  and 
even  a  dangerous  business-  We  have  only  to  recollect,  iliat 
the  Roman  word,  kostts,  means  stranger  and  enemy^  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  believe  what  has  now  been  stated*  The  character 
of  die  Romans  was  indeed,  in  this  respect,  more  exclusive  tlian 
that  of  the  Greeks,  who,  at  some  periods  of  their  history,  were 
great  travellers.  They  however  divided  mankind  into  Greek 
and  Barbarian,  and  although  the  polite  Atlienian  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  /z^(^f^-  ami  na(tenidi}fiog,  yet  he  acknowledged 
no  standard  of  civilization  but  his  own.  As  stranger  and  ene* 
my  were  synonymous  to  the  Romans,  so  aXkcKpvXog  is  employ- 
ed by  the  Seventy  to  designate  a  Philistine,  or  any  heathen 
enemy  of  the  Jews- 

The  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  regard 
to  books  of  travels,  is  felt  at  once  when  wc  ask  the  question, 
Where  in  Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  ancient  Arabian,  or  other 
ancient  literature,  is  there  any  work  of  iFiis  nature  to  be  found  ? 
Not  that  there  were  no  scientific  travellers,  in  ancient  limes* 
We  know  the  contrary  to  be  true*     But  die  result  of  tlieir 
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journeys  was  embodied  in  other  forms,  than  that  of  an 
itinerary.  Solon  composed  no  book  of  travels.  Herodotos 
visited  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  for  the  sake  of  making  his- 
torical inquiries ;  and  the  result  of  these  he  has  enabodied  in 
bis  history.  Other  ancient  historians  and  antiquaries  did  the 
same.  Ancient  philosophers,  lawgivers,  geographers,  poets, 
biographers,  and  letter-writers,  have  also  left  us  many  monu- 
ments of  their  personal  acquaintance  with  nations  and  countries 
foreign  to  their  own.  Still  tliere  is  no  work,  descending  to  us 
from  antiquity,  which  has  any  near  resembkmee  to  the  itinera- 
ries of  the  present  time. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  book  called  the  *  Itinerary  of  Antonine,' 
drawn  up  by  order  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Roman  emperor, 
which  was  designed  to  show  all  the  great  roads  in  the  empire, 
and  all  the  stations  of  the  Roman  army.  In  its  present  ibrm 
this  work  is  very  defective,  having  probably  suffered  much 
in  the  hands  of  copyists.  At  best,  too,  it  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  kind  of  *  travelling  register' ;  amounting  to  little  more  than 
an  official  report  of  military  posts,  and  the  distances  between 
them. 

The  first  work  among  the  Arabians,  which  seems  to  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  the  shape  of  more  modem  Travels,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  composed  by  AbdoUatif,  about  the  year  1200. 
Before  this  time,  geographical  works,  the  result  of  travels  and 
observations,  had  been  composed  by  Arabian  autliors.  Such 
was  that  of  Ibn  Haukal,  who  wrote,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
tenth  century,  a  kind  of  universal  geography.  A  similar  work 
was  composed  by  Edrisi,  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  AbdoUa- 
tif visited  Egypt  in  person,  resided  there  for  a  length  of  time, 
and,  during  his  abode  in  that  country,  composed  '  Histories  and 
profitable  Remarks  on  tilings  which  he  had  seen  in  Egypt, 
and  on  the  occurrences  which  he  had  there  witnessed.' 
The  work  contains  valuable  observations  on  the  physical 
condition  of  that  country,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  and  also  re- 
specting its  antiquities.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Professor  White  of  Oxford,  and  into  German  by  Professor 
Wahl  of  Halle.  ^ 

Many  other  geographers  and  historians,  of  particular  coun- 
tries, appeared  in  the  Arabic  not  long  after  the  time  of  Abdot- 
latif ;  but  none  of  them,  for  some  time,  came  so  near  as  he, 
to  the  modern  method  of  writing  travels. 

Sometliing  of  the  same  feeling,  which  roused  the  nations  of 
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Europe  to  vie  with  each  other,  in  the  toils  and  sufFerings  of 
the  crusades,  appears  to  have  ^iven  birth  to  the  literature  of 
travels,  ia  its  more  appropriate  shape.  The  superstition  which 
had,  lor  a  long  lime,  attached  such  high  estimation  and  rever- 
ence to  the  relics,  which  were  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Holy  Land  J  and  which  were  borne  m  solemn  procession 
through  all  the  great  cities  and  large  towns  of  Europe,  as  ob- 
jects entitled  to  a  species  of  adoration  ;  this  same  syperstidon 
would,  of  course,  regard  Palestine  itself  as  an  object  of  the 
most  intense  interest,  and  would  create  an  ardent  desire  to 
gain  all  the  knowledge  respecting  it,  which  could  be  had.  It 
was  to  gratify  this  cnriosityj  that  some  of  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Lajid,  who  belonged  to  tlie  company  that  made  the  first 
crusade,  undertook  to  describe  the  events  which  occurred  dur- 
ing their  jouroey,  and  die  objecis  which  they  foimd  in  Pales- 
tine. Ruperti,  a  monk  of  Bergen,  who  marched  with  the 
army  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  who 
composed  such  a  narration.  Every  successive  crusade  gave 
occasion  to  new  ones,  of  a  similar  nature*  Not  long  after  the 
art  of  priming  carnc  to  be  in  general  use,  books  of  this  kind 
had  become  so  numeronSj  and  were  in  so  great  demand,  that  a 
kind  of  Corpus  of  ihem  was  published  by  Sigmund  Feycra- 
bend,  in  one  considerable  volume,  printed  in  the  year  1583* 
As  this  edition  was  soon  sold  off,  and  as  it  did  not  comprise  all 
the  works  of  the  same  nature  which  migiit  have  been  included, 
Nicolaus  Nolh,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  republished  il  with 
additions,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  tlie  year  10O9*  This  collec- 
tion embraced  twenty-one  Itineraries,  beginning  widi  that  of 
RuperU  mentioned  above,  and  ending  with  tliat  of  John 
Schwallart  (Zuallart),  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  A  number 
of  these  Itiueraries  were  composed  in  Latin,  Frenchj  and  vari- 
ous other  languages  of  Europe  ;  which  w^ere  all  translated 
(some  of  them  very  poorly)  into  the  German,  and  printed  by 
Noth  in  this  language.  To  the  whole  collection  thus  made, 
was  given  the  name  of  Rcmbuck  des  ketUges  Landes^  that  is, 
'Itinerary  of  the  Holy  Land*' 

Similar  to  this  work,  in  manner  and  spirit,  is  anofher 
collection,  entitled  Voya^e^  faiU  pnuHpalermnt  en  Jhie^ 
dam  les  XfL,  XflL^  XJf^.^  et  Xy.  sUcles,  par  Benjamin 
d€  Tudihy  Jean  du  Plan  Carping  fyc*  ;  par  Pierre  Bergeron^ 
Haagy  1 735.  2  torn,  folio.  The  greatest  curiosity  in  this  book 
(and  it  is  indeed  a  singular  production)  is  die  famous '  Itinerary ' 
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of  Benjamin  of  Tudekj  a  Jew,  and  a  native  of  the  province  o£^d 
Navarre.  He  set  out  on  his  journey  in  the  year  1 1 60,  and^H 
travelled  by  land  to  Constantinople,  Thence  he  proceeded 
through  die  countries  north  of  tlie  Euxine  and  Caspian  sea% 
as  far  as  Chinese  Tartary*  Thence  he  went  to  farther  Indi; 
traversed  various  provinces  in  that  region,  embarked  on  tbi 
Indian  Ocean,  visited  several  of  its  islands,  and  llience  returnei 
to  EuropCj  by  the  way  of  Egypfj  after  an  absence  of  thirteen! 
years*  He  died  in  1173.  His  Itinerary  was  composed  itt 
Hebrew,  and  printed  in  that  langunge,  first  at  Constantinople, 
in  1543;  next,  at  Ferrara,  in  1555;  and  lastly  at  Breisgau,  ia 
1583,  A  Latin  translation  of  it  was  made  by  Arias  Montanusy 
and  published  at  Antwerp  in  1575.  Another  Latin  transJaticNi] 
of  it,  with  the  corresponding  cokimnsof  the  original  Hebrew,  wai 
published  at  Leyden,  in  small  octavo,  in  the  year  1G33,  hy 
Constanline  L'  Empereur,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  that  city. 

In  die  article  devoted  lo  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  Rees*s  Cycl 
pa^dia,  the  edition  of  his  work  published  by  the  rabbis  of  Coq* 
slanlinople,  is  absurdly  represented  as  containing  the  Latin 
version  of  Uie  Benedictine  xVlontanus  ;  while  it  is  still  more 
ridiculously  stated,  in  reference  to  the  other  translation,  that 
*  Benjamin's  book  was  translated  by  the  emperor  Constantine ! * 
A  pretty  fair  specimen  this  of  Cyclopaedia  learning- 

Ahout  a  century  after  L'  Eiupercur's  edition  of  the  work  of 
Benjamin  (1633),  it  met  with  a  most  singular  editor  in  the 
person  of  John  Philip  Baratier,  barn  at  Sclnvabach  in  Nurem- 
berg, in  1721*     He  is   said  to  have  understood    the   Greek,' 
Latin,  German,  and  French  languages,  wlien  he  was  five  years 
old.     At  the  age  of  nine,  he  could  translate  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage into  the  Latin  or  French ;  and  the  Latin  and  French  j 
into  the  Hebrew,     He  could  repeat  the  whole  book  of  Psalms 
in    Hebrew,  memontery  at  the  same  age  ;  and  when  he  was 
ten,  he  is  represented  as  having  composed  a  Lexicon  of  rare! 
and  difficult  words,  with  curious  critical  remarks.     At  this  age  J 
he  joined  the  LTniverstty  of  Altdorf,  and  addressed  a  letter,  in  I 
French,  to  M.  Le  Maitre,  minister  of  the  French  church  at 
Scbwabach,  respecting  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Rabbinic ;  which  letter  is  preserved  in  volume 
twenty-sixth  of  die  'Bibliolheque  Germauique.*     At  die  age  of 
diirteen,  he  published  his  version  of  Benjamin's  Itinerary,  in 
French,  entided  *  Voyages  de  Rabbi  Benjamin,'  &c.,  2  vols- 
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Amsterdamj  1734.  It  is  allowed,  by  all  competent  judges, 
that  lie  lias  corrected  many  errors  of"  the  veteran  Hebraists, 
JVIoniacius  and  L'Einpereur;  and  besides  tliis,  be  has  added 
many  notes  aiid  dissertalionSj  wbich  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
critical  skill  and  accuracy,  and  a  profound  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge. His  notes  seem  to  have  been  the  first  liiing  which  de- 
stroyed the  credit  of  tlie  Rabbi's  Idnerary,  showing  that  it 
was  filled  with  the  most  senseless  fables,  and  lb  at  it  abounded 
in  the  most  obvious  mistakes  respecting  the  relative  distances 
of  places,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  This  was  the 
downfall  of  tlie  book  ;  which  after  having  gone  tbrougli  three 
Hebrew  and  two  Latin  editions,  and  circulated  widely  over 
Europe,  and  been  gready  honored  and  much  credited  among 
learned  men,  came  to  its  end  by  the  fatal  attack  of  a  child  of 
tliirteen  years  of  age.  ^J 

Sed  murium  de  tabuM*  We  must  proceed  on  our  way.  ^M 
We  do  not  intend  to  write  a  Bibliotheca  of  Travels  ;  ceriainly  ^ 
not  a  general  one  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  couiitrics  of  bitiier 
Asia,  with  the  adjacent  ones  on  the  continents  of  Africa 
and  Europe,  we  shall  only  glance  at  sotne  of  the  Travels, 
which  give  the  most  credible  and  valuable  accounts  of  them. 
These  countries  are  connected  so  intimately  with  the  writings 
of  classical  authors,  both  sacred  and  profane,  ibal  no  lover  of 
literature  can  help  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  them,  and  a  cor- 
responding desire  lo  know  what  arc  the  best  sources  from 
which  bo  can  draw  his  knowledge.  The  work,  too,  which  is 
annonneed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  naturally  leads  us  to 
dwell  for  a  (qw  moments,  on  those  wbich  liave  preceded  it. 

Ten  years  after  die  work  of  Rabbi  lienjamin  was  printed, 
namely,  in  1558,  Pierre  B.  du  Mans  publisfied,  at  Paris, 
I^es  Ohsenmtions  de  plusieurs  Singularitcs  ei  Choses  McmO" 
raiiks^  trouvees  en  GrecCf  Ask^  Judie^  Egypt e^  Arable^  et 
autres  Fays  Estranges  J  This  author  was  distinguished  as  a 
learned  and  accurate  naturalist  j  and  his  work  may  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  first,  which  bore  any  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  form  which  accounts  of  Travels  have  since 
assumed  in  the  bands  of  the  great  masters  in  this  branch  of 
science.  The  principal  design  of  the  writer  w^as  to  describe 
natural  objects.  Manners  and  customs,  civil,  social,  and  do- 
mestic regulations  and  arrangements,  are  merely  secondary 
with  him,  ahhough  be  does  not  neglect  them.  So  valuable  is 
this  work,  that  Professor  Paulus  of  Heidelburg,  in  his  '  Collec- 
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tkm  of  Travels,*  has  printed  copious  eziracis  fiom  it, 
panied  with  the  annotations  of  a  naXun&A.    The  audi 
murdered  in  the  forest  of  Bocdo^et  in  1564. 

In  1583,  was  published  in  Keuburg  of  Bararia,  Leoobanij 

Rauwolf'g  Bejchreii/ung  der  Raw  [Retse]  m  die 
Idtultr^furnehndkh  Syriam,  JutLiam^  Aralnam^  Metoptrtmrn 
Babiflxmiam,  Ant/riamf  Armeniam^  etc.      The  author  vrl 
physician  hy  profession,  and  so  careful  and  accurate  aa  < 
server  of  men  and  manners,  that  his  book  lias  cofHimieil  io  i 
down  to  die  present  time. 

A  useful  book  was  published  in  1614,  at  Antwerp,  by  ft* 
RadziviJI,    en  tilled    JerftJtoltfmilana   Peregrinaiio    ittu 
Prmcipis,  JVkolai  Christophori  RadzlvilL     In  1619,  appetf^l 
ed  also  at  Aiitwerp,  one  of  tlte  roost  useful  of  all  the  old  i 
of  this  nature,  and  indeed,  a  master-piece  for  the  time  in  \ 
it  was  written.    It  was  enlitled  Itinerarium  Hlero$olynnt 
tt  Syriacum,  n  Joanne  Cotovko^  J.  P\  D,  et  Milite  Hierosnl^ 
mitano,      *  From  this  work,*  says  Liideke  in  his   *  History  of  I 
llie  Turkish  Empire,'  *  much  has  beea  extracted  by  autborsi  f 
wilhoul  giving  credit  for  it.' 

Hut  a  greater  work  appeared  in  1658—1663,  io  four  volumes, 
quarto,  by  Pietro  delta  Valle^  a  most  learned  and  interesting  \ 
man  anil  author.  He  was  a  Roman  nobleman,  and  published  ( 
his  work  in  Italian*  He  commenced  travelling  io  1614,  vent 
through  Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  etc.,  and  in  1626  t^ 
turned  to  Rome,  where  his  work  was  composed,  and  printed 
some  thirty  years  afterwards.  One  of  the  first  geniuses  of  this 
age  (Gmlic,  in  the  Divan)  has  given  us  a  delighiful  sketch  of  1 
the  life  of  Delia  Valle,  In  the  conclusion  of  it  he  says  (as  a 
kind  of  a[)oloixy  for  dwelling  on  this  subject),  *  It  may  be  proper 
to  rcmaik,  that  every  one  is  prone  to  give  thie  preference  to 
that  wiiy,  in  which  he  has  himself  attained  to  a  knowledge  of 
anytlnng  ;  and  also  to  introduce  others  to  it,  and  initiate  them 
into  it.  With  this  intention,  have  I  given  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  Pietro  della  Vallc,  because  he  was  die  traveller,  by 
whom  the  peculiarities  of  the  East  were  first  made  known  to 
me  in  the  clearest  manner ;  and  to  my  partiality  it  appears, 
thai  by  means  of  liis  representations,  I  first  gained  some  ground  | 
which  was  appropnalc  to  my  Divan,  I  could  wish  this  might  I 
Brve  to  excite  others,  at  the  present  time  (which  abounds  so 
'mucli  in  siieets  and  pamphlets),  to  read  through  a  folio,  by 
which  ihey  might  come  to  a  definite  knowledge  of  an  important. 


part  of  the  world j  one  wliicli  in  the  latest  books  of  travels  is 
superficially  ciiaiiged,  but  winch  remains  essentially  the  same 

I  as  it  appeared  to  our  distiuguished  traveller,  at  the  lime  when 
he  %vrote.'  We  have  only  to  add,  that  Delia  Valle  was  llie 
first  man,  in  modern  times,  who  made  known  the  Samaritans 
to  the  Eiiropeao  workL  It  was  he  who  procured,  at  Damas- 
cus, in  1616,  the  first  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Peutaieuch  that 
came  to  Europe.  Delia  Valle  purchased  it  for  the  French 
consul,  De  Sancy,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  Malo,  who  present- 

■  ed  it  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  at  Paris ;  and  there  it  was 

■  published  by  Morin,  and  became  tlie  ground-text  of  all  suc- 
ceeding editions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch . 

In  1647,  appeared  at  Schlesswig,  the  Travels  of  A,  Olearius, 
In  German.  He  was  a  counsellor  in  the  suite  of  the  embassy, 
which  Frederic  the  Third,  duke  of  Schlesswig  and  Holsiein, 
sent  through  Muscovy,  to  the  court  of  Persia.  His  work  is 
amons;  the  best  of  tliose  which  respect  the  countries  trav- 
elled by  the  embassy- 

In  167*j,  J,  B.  Tavernier,  baron  of  Aubonne,  published  his 
SkE  Voyages  en  Turtjuicy  en  Perse^  et  aux  Imhs^  faits  pm-- 
dant  tespace  de  quarante  ans.  These  Voyages  he  made  in  the 
capacity  of  a  jewel-merchant ;  in  which  rharacier  he  gained 
access  to  all  classes  of  people.  His  long  continued  intercourse 
with  the  East  gave  him  the  best  opportunities  for  accurate  in- 
formation. His  work  has  had  great  credit,  and  been  often 
reprinted. 

In  1686,  Sir  John  Chardin,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  publish- 
ed, at  London,  an  abridged  edition  of  his  Travels  ;  and  more 
fully  afterwards,  in  1711,  at  Amsterdam,  in  three  vohimes  quar- 
to, and  in  ten  volumes  duodecimo.  Chardio,  also,  visited  Per- 
sia and  other  parts  of  the  East,  in  the  c]uality  of  a  jewel-mer- 
chant, and  gained  access  to  all  classes  of  people.  So  great  is 
the  worth  of  liis  work,  that  it  has  been  lately  republislied  at 
Paris,  by  L.  Langles,  member  of  the  National  Institute,  Pro- 
fessor of  Persian,  etc.,  in  ten  volumes  octavo,  with  maps  and 
plates.  The  title  is,  Voyages  dii  Chivniier  Chardhi^  en 
Perse y  et  autres  Ijieti^t  de  rOrirnt,  etc.  Descendants  of  Sir 
Jq|in  Chardin  were  among  tlie  French  Huguenot  emigrants  to 
this  country. 

Laurent  d'Arvieux,  long  conversant  with  the  East,  and  for 
many  years  French  consul  at  Aleppo,  left  behind  him  papers, 
at  his  deadi,  whidj  happened  in  1702,  that  were  afterwards 
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^published  by  order  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenih,  io  1717,  at  Pa 
by  M.  de  la  Roque.     His  account  of  the  Bedouia  Arabs,  i 

particular,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  best  which  ba 
beeo  given.     It  was  translated  into  German,  and  republishe 
in  17H9,  by  E.  F,  K.  Rosenmueller,  at  Leipzig.     The 
and  best  edition  of  D'Arvieux  is  that  published  at  Paris, 
[17*35,  in  eight  volumes  octavo,  entitled  Memoires  du  Chevalier 
ll}\irmcu-Ty  conttnant  ses  f^oyageSf  fyc,^ 

A  useful  work,  with  special  reference  to  places  named  in  l 
|Bib!e,  is  that  of  Franz  Ferdinand  Von  Troilo,  entitled 
^mitalMie  Reae-Beschreibung^  printed   at  Dresden   in   1677J 
and  several  times  repeated.     The  author  was  four  years 
tlie  East. 

In    1605,   was  published  at  Paris,  Relation  tTun    Vo 
au  Levant^  etc^  par.  Mr  de  Tlierenot ;  and  in  1674  and 
fl6B4,  additions  to  the  above  work.     Of  this  work,  RoseomuekJ 
ler,  the  present  eminent  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature 
I^Leipzig,  says,  *  The  notices  are  allogetlier  simple  and  arlle 
I  juid  show  a  good  talent  al  observation,  as  well  as  sound  judg 

aeni*     The  work  deserves  to  be  better  esteemed,  than  it  hai| 
[*been  of  late.' 

One  of  tlie  most  useful  of  all  t!ie  Thesauri  of  Oriental  Trav-J 
l-cls,  is  tlje  work  of  Engelbert  Kacn^pfer,  Lemgo,  1712,  eoiitledj 
^tSmfrnitattim  Ejrotiramm  FolititO'pht/sico'medicarum  FascieuUi 
[  ^^,  (fuiiMis  contineijturvanmRelationes,  ObservaiioneSy  Descrip^l 
ioneSf  etc.     He  was  secretary  to  the  Swedish  legation  ia  ififl 
East,  where,  during  a  residence  often  years,  he  had  an  excel* 
"lent  op|)ortunity  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject 
on  which  he  has  written,  in  its  various  branches. 

Maundrcirs  '  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem/  cout 
useful  lhin,2;s,  in  respect  to  botJi  the  aiiliquitics  and  the  geogra* 
phy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.     Maundrell  was  chaplain  of  tli 
English  factory  at  Aleppo,  wliere,  of  course,  he  enjoyed  di 
linguished  opportunities  for  observation  ;  but  his  work  is  oi 
the  whole  hut  meagre. 

Wc  pass  over  Foul  Lucas'  Voyage  au  Levant^  1705,  more 
spl undid  than  solid  ;  and  also  over  a  volume  of  Travek  hf 
Nyenburg  and  Heyuian,  1767,  1758,  a  work  valuable,  we  be-| 
Iteve,  for  those  who  can  use  it ;  but  existing,  as  yet,  only  in] 
ttie  Dutch  language*  Toumefort's  Relation  rf'ur*  voyage 
au  Levant^  etc.f  Paris,  1717,  and  often  reprinted,  is  one'ol 
tliG  richest  works  of  his  times,  for  comparative  geography,  and 
for  the  science  of  botany,  * 
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One  of  ihe  most  iraportaDt  of  all  ihe  books  of  travels, 
wiiich  have  reference  to  ihe  East,  is  tliat  published  by  Dr 
Thomas  Shaw,  in  1738,  with  a  Suppleoxem,  in  1746.  It  is 
entitled  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  Paris  of 
Barbary  and  i/ie  Levant^  fyc*  Shaw  was  born  at  Kendall,  in 
Westmoreland,  in  1G92,  and  was  educated  at  ihe  University  of 
Oxford.  At  ihe  age  of  twenty-seven  he  took  orders,  and  \vm 
appointed  chaplain  to  llie  Engbsh  factory  at  Algiers.  During 
a  residence  there  of  twelve  years,  he  made  various  excursions, 
for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  into  Barbary,  Eg;ypt,  Syria, 
and  the  Levant.  He  was  possessed  of  great  learning,  of  sound 
judgment,  and  of  the  power  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  acute 
and  discrtnxinating  observation-  His  work  is  not  disposed  in 
the  usual  method  of  a  journal,  but  arranged  system  a  lie  ally, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated.  It  is  a  rich 
treasure  of  geographical,  physical,  and  antiquarian  knowledge  ; 
most  of  it  referring,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. In  1733,  the  author  returned  to  England  ;  and  in  1740, 
he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  at  Oxford ; 
and  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  He  died  in  1751, 
His  *  Travels'  have  been  often  reprinted  ;  and  ihey  deserve  a 
new  edition,  at  the  present  time,  being  of  unspeakably  more 
value  than  a  great  part  of  the  superficial  works,  which  pour 
like  a  flood  from  the  presses  of  the  present  day. 

The  Travels  of  Charles  Thompson,  into  various  countries 
of  the  East,  printed  in  1744  ;  and  Mr  Otter's  Voyage  en 
Tnrqnk  et  en  Perse^  printed  at  Paris  in  1748,  are  not  worthy 
of  very  special  notice.  Of  a  far  different  character  is  the  great 
work  of  Richard  Pococke,  published  at  Ix)ndon,  1743-1745, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  and  entitled  Observations  on  Egypt ^ 
Palest ine J  the  Holy  Landy  Syria ^  Mesopotamia^  and  Cyprus. 
Pococke  was  a  proficient  in  ibc  knowledge  of  the  classics  and 
of  antiquities  ;  and  his  work  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  those  which  have  respect  to 
the  East.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  many  editions  of  it 
have  been  published  in  the  German  language.  After  all,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  the  work  of  Shaw. 
The  author  was  in  the  East  less  than  half  the  period  of  lime 
that  Shaw  resided  diere,  Pococke  very  often  relates  what 
otliers  told  him,  and  what  be  bebeved  upon  their  credit ;  and 
not  unfrequently,  as  Michaelis  has  said,  '  one  must  distinguish 
between  Pococke  the  eye-wilaess,  and  Pococke  who  lieard  the 
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story  of  others^'     And  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  author  has  writ-  , 
ten  in  such  a  way,  that  oftentttnes  this  distinction  is  not  easilji 
made*     Pococke  made  some  severe  criticisms  on  the  work  i 
Shaw  abovemeniioQcd ;  hut  the  latter  triumphantly  vindicated 
himself,  in  tlie  supplementary  volume  of  1746.     Richard  Pol 
cocke,  the  traveller,  is  not  to  be  confounded  (as  he  often  basj 
been)  wtih  the  great  Orientalist,  Edward  Pococke,  first  Profes 
sor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  who  resided  six  years  at  Aleppo,  w 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  aojrl 
age,  and  lived  nearly  a  century  earlier  than  our  traveller. 

In    1752,  the  work  of  F-   L.   Norden,  entitled    ^''oyag^l 
d^Egypte  et  de  AVne,  was  printed  in  two  volumes  folio,  aC| 
Copenhagen,  under  the  patronage  of  Christian  the  Six tli,  King 
of  Denmark ;  which  was  translated  into  English,  and  puhlishe 
at  London,  1757  ;  and  republished,  in  the  original,  by  L,  7 
gles,  at  Paris,  in  1795,  in  three  volumes  quarto^  with  map 
plates,  copious  notes,  and  a  full  index. 

Alexander  Russell,  in  1756,  published  The  JS/atural  Hi* 
tary  of  Meppo^  ^c.  He  was  a  physician  to  the  English  he-* 
tory  at  Aleppo,  for  eleven  years ;  and  his  remarks  exhibit 
minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  die  plants,  animals,  cltmateg| 
diseases,  &-c*  of  thai  oriental  region.  The  book  has  been  oftt 
primed  in  England  and  in  Germany. 

But  the  greatest  naturalist,  of  former  days,  who  travelled  iq 
the  East,  still  remains  to  he   mentioned.     This  was  Frederici 
Hasselquist,   a    pnpi!    and    friend    of  Linn^us,      HasselcjuistJ 
was  a  member  of  the  Acad  en  ly  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  and  J 
Upsala,  and  visited    Palestine,  during  iJie  years    1749-1752^ 
He  died  at  Smyrna,  on  his  return  from  that  countr)%  in  1752  ;] 
and  his  Iter  Paleshnum  was  drawn  op  by  Linnaeus  lumseUn 
from  the  notes  of  Hasselquist,  and  by  order  of  the  queen  ol 
Sweden.     The  work  extends  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  PalesiineJ 
and  remains,  to  the  present  time,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  works  which  respect  natural  science,  in  regard  to  tbaJ 
East. 

We  pass  by  the  less  important  productions  of  Ives,  1773;  of 
G,  Mariti,  1768;  and  of  G.  Host,  17S1 ;  for  the  sake  of  touch-*! 
ing  more  at  large  upon  the  noble  work  of  C,  Niebuhr,  firsrj 
piiblislicd  in  1772  at  Copenhagen,  entitled  B cschn  tlung  rtml 
Amhkn  ;  and  at  Paris,  in  1779,  with  the  title,  De^cripti^nX 
dt  VArahie^  which  is  one  of  the  best  edidons  of  the  work. 
The  expedition  to  which  Niebuhr  was  attached,  so  much  re- 
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sembled  that  of  Professors  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  an  ac- 
count of  which  we  have  proposed  to  give,  that  it  will  not  here 
be  inappropriate  to  dwell  a  few^  moments  upon  it* 

Michaelis,  of  Giitiingen,  was  really  the  original  author  of  this 
famous  expedition.  He  v^rote  to  Count  BernstortT,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  energetic  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  minis- 
ters, and  urged  him  to  persuade  the  king  to  fit  out  a  literary 
expedition  to  Arabia,  for  llie  mere  purpose  of  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  llie  East.  BernstorlT,  following  the  suggestions 
of  his  friend  at  Gottingen,  persuaded  Frederic  to  engage  in  this 
undertaking.  Five  distinguished  men  were  nominated,  for  this 
purpose.  F-  C.  von  Haven  was  to  take  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  languages  j  Peter  Forskd,  of  natural  history  ;  C.  C. 
Cramer,  of  medical  science,  with  special  regard  to  medicinal 
plants  ;  Carsten  Niebuhrj  of  astronomy  and  geography ;  and 
G,  G.  Baurenfeiod  was  to  superioiend  the  drawings  necessary 
for  illustration.  This  important  mission  embarked  at  Copen- 
hagen, January  4th,  1761,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Mocho,  io 
Yemen  of  Arabia,  until  die  end  of  December,  1762.  Here, 
in  about  five  months,  Von  Haven  died ;  in  two  months  more, 
Forskalt  deceased  at  Yerim,  a  village  of  Yemen ;  in  anotlier 
month,  Baurenfeind  fell  a  sacrifice  to  disease,  at  the  island  of 
Socoira,  on  !iis  way  to  Bombay  ;  and  about  six  months  after 
this,  Cramer  also  died  at  Bombay* 

Niebulir,  thus  left  alone,  was  not  discouraged  frojn  his  un- 
dertaking. He  spent  ten  years  in  the  East,  principally  in  Ara- 
bia, and  then,  on  his  return,  published  not  only  the  w^ork  which 
has  been  mentioned  above,  but  also  Descriptions  Jlnimaliamf 
Aviiim^  AmpMMorum,  Piscium^  Instctorum^  yermium,  fju<£  in 
itinere  OrientaU  observavit  Fetrus  Forskal^  taken  from  the 
notes  of  this  skilful  naturalistp  To  diis  was  subjoined,  from  the 
same  source,  a  botanical  w^ork,  Flora  Egifptiaco-Jlrabica ; 
both  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  1775. 

Michaelis,  at  whose  suggestion,  as  we  have  observed,  this 
literary  expedition  had  been  sent  out,  drew  up,  for  the  sake  of 
assisting  their  inquiries,  a  great  number  of  questions,  pertaining 
to  various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  but  especially 
to  philology ;  wdiich  were  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  in  1702,  and  forwarded  to  Nicbuhr 
by  the  Swedish  minister ;  a  book,  which  does  no  less  honor  to 
his  memory,  than  the  mission  itself  does  to  Frederic  the  Fifth, 
who  sent  it  out,  and  to  Christian  the  Seventh,  his  successor, 
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who,  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  continued  to  support  and 
cherish  it. 

The  fruits  of  this  expedition  have  been  lasting.  Niebuhr  has 
been  regarded,  by  all  competent  judges,  as  one  of  the  most 
sober,  judicious,  authentic,  and  instructive  of  all  the  travellen 
whose  works  have  appeared  for  the  last  half  century.  His 
work  is  a  kind  of  classic,  in  respect  to  the  countries  of  which 
it  treats.  The  notes  of  his  friend  Forskal,  are  also  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  scientific  and  authentic  sources  of  natnnl 
knowledge,  in  respect  to  the  East. 

The  later  Travels  into  the  East  are  so  well  known,  that 
we  shall  do  nothing  more  than  advert  to  them,  in  the  briefest 
manner;  and  this,  only  in  respect  to  a  few  of  the  more 
valuable.  Bruce's  *  Travels  in  Egjrpt  and  Abyssinia'  canw 
out  with  a  brilliant  reputation ;  then  declined  almost  to  the 
ranks  of  romance ;  and  are  now  rising  again  in  credit.  Ejks 
Irwin,  Sonnini,  C.  F.  Vobey,  W.  G.  Browne,  G.  H.  Olivier, 
E.  D.  Clarke,  F.  A.  Chateaubriand,  F.  J.  Mayeaux,  J.  H. 
Mayr,  and  T.  R.  Jolifie,  have  all  published  works  of  value,  the 
result  of  their  travels  in  the  East.  The  most  splendid  workdf 
this  nature  ever  published,  and  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  ha¥e 
a  rival,  is  the  Description  de  VEgypte^  begun  under  Bona- 
parte, and  completed  by  the  present  government  of  France.  In 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  undertaken  by  Napoleon,  were  ii>- 
cluded  a  large  company  of  learned  men,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Their  stay  was  short  in 
Egypt ;  but,  while  there,  they  were  exceedingly  active,  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  has  been  published  in  the  imperial 
work  just  designated.  A  commission  was  named  by  Bona- 
parte to  superintend  its  publication;  the  members  of  which 
were  BerthoUet,  Conte,  Costaz,  Degenettes,  Fourier,  Girard, 
Lancret,  and  Monge.  Cont6  and  Lancret  died,  during  the 
publication ;  and  in  their  room  were  named  Jomard  and  JoUois; 
to  whom  wei:e  also  added  Delile  and  Devilliers.  The  work 
consists  of  nine  volumes,  each  of  the  size  of  three  folios,  made 
up  of  plates;  five  volumes  for  the  antiquities;  two  volumes 
illustrative  of  the  present  state  of  Egypt,  and  two  for  natural 
history.  The  Atlas  consists  of  fifty  sheets.  The  plates  and 
atlas  are  accompanied  with  appropriate  Explications  de* 
Planchesy  Descriptions^  and  Memoires.  The  whole  costs 
above  one  thousand  dollars.  A  copy  of  this  most  magnificent 
work  has  been  presented  to  the  library  of  Harvard  University, 
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this  work  (in  which,  we  believe,  llie  same  plates  have  been 
employed)  has  been  pulilished,  at  Paris,  since  1S21,  by  the 
book.seller  Mr  Pancoucke.  Public  libraries  maj  afford  to 
purchase  this.  The  text  of  tliis  edition  is  printed  in  octavo, 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  reading.  Of  this  great  work,  we 
propose  at  some  future  period  to  submit  to  our  readers  a  more 
detailed  account. 

In  J803j  U.  J-  Seezen  commenced  a  journey  to  the  East, 
and  explored  Syria,  tlic  Dead  Sea,  and  parts  of  Arabia*  He 
was  murdered  by  the  wild  Arabs  in  IBll.  The  letters  of  this 
disiingnished  traveller,  respecting  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  published  by  Baron  de  Zach,  in  Iiis  Monadk/iai 
Correspondeiiz  of  1808. 

Very  distinguished  works  in  the  dcparlment  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  are  those  of  James  Morier,  particularly, 
his  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  ^"C, ;  of  Sir  W.  Ouseley, 
Secretary  to  the  Persian  embassy,  under  Sir  G.  Ousclcy  ;  of 
J.  L.  Burckhardt,  published  after  his  death  by  die  Association 
for  promoting  discoveries,  &ic.  m  England,  and  translated  by 
Gesenius  into  the  German  language.  Robert  Ker  Porter  has 
also  published  a  very  valuable  work  on  Georgia,  Persia,  Armc- 
nia,  &ic.  Odier  works  by  Hamilton,  Legh,  and  M.  A.  Scholz, 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn,  deserve  very  respectful  mention. 

With  these  brief  prehminary  notices  of  preceding  works  in 
this  department,  we  now  proceed  to  that  immediately  before 
us. 

Messrs  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  were  sent  upon  their 
literary  and  scientific  expedition  at  the  expense,  originally,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin ;  but  afterwards 
were  supported  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  After  the  return  of 
the  surviving  member  of  this  expedition,  Dr  Ehrenberg,  from 
his  travels,  the  Academy  appointed  a  committee  of  distinguish- 
ed members  of  their  body,  to  make  report  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  their  literary  missionaries.  The  members  of 
this  committee,  were  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  Messrs 
Link,  Lichtenstein,  Rudolphi,  and  Weiss.  Their  report  was 
read  before  the  Aottdemy,  by  Von  Humboldt,  tlic  chairman  of 
the  committee,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  182G.  It 
presents  a  ver)^  interesting  and  scientific  view,  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  their  mission.    We  proceed  to  lay  the 
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i^bstnnce  of  it  before  the  public  ;  sometimes  merely  transUti 
Itlie  language  of  the   Report  itself;    but,   for  the  most 
following  tlie  train  of  ihougbt  which  it  presents,  and  iavestiq 
with  our  own  language,  but  in  an  abridged  and  condc 
[>rm* 
The  Report  commences  whh  some  verjr  just 
Itemarks  on  the  important  influence,  which  the 
[upon  each  other,  and  the  beneficial  influence  upon  Uio  wboh 
pwhich  results  from  the  enlargement  of  any  one  of  them.    ^' 
enor  of  these  remarks  is  as  follows. 

*  Every  accession  to  collections  of  objects,  for  the  pn 

cience,  produces  an  animatm^  influence  on  the  enlargcmeiitj 

human  knowledge.     It  would   be  a  distinguished  service,  : 

purpose  of  such  enlargement,  if  any  one,  by  long  continua 

erforming  distant  and   dangerous  journeys,   should  disc 

reat  number  of  new  natural  substances;  should  preserve  tl 

ffood  condition,  and    cause   them   to  be   transported    to   ~ 

But  the  merit  of  this  service  is  greatly  enhanced,   if  meo,^ 

ire  sent  out  at  the  pubUc  expense,  furnit^hed  with  disittnguished 

preparatory  knowledge,  and  deeply  penetrated  with   a   feclinf  i  * 

"heir  high  scientific  calling,  exhibit  themselves  not  ouly  115  cd 

ecling,  with  restless  diligence,  materials  for  the  advancement  ( 

cience,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  profound  and  philosophic  oH 

ervers  of  nature. 

'Everything   which  relates  to  a  geographical  distributioti 

llhe  forms  of  animals  and  plants  ;  to  the  influence  which  tiie  a 

Wition  of  the  soil,  the  height  of  situation,  and  the  various  grada 

rtions  of  climate^  exercise  over  organic  life,  can    be  investigate ' 

roiily  by  the  immediate  inspection  of  travellers  upon  the  spot/ The 

[customary  habits  of   animals  arc   not   less  important,    tliaii       ~ 

[^knowledge  of  their  formation,  which  determines  thosf?  hi f tits. 

jreat  number  of  the  nicest  anatomical  au'  erva 

Sons,  can  be  made  only  u[)on  the  spot.    Tb«  vie 

I  of  the  earth  will  not  be  really  advanced,  by  srudjug  specm 

[ininerals,  which  are  merely  broken  off  in  isolated  pieccfi, ' 

[out  any  principle  for  a  guide,  and  without  regard  to  the  manna 

in  which  they  are  grouped  in  particular  s|iecies  of  rock,  or  thci 

relative  predominance,  or  their  transition  into  one  another,  or  1 

sequel  of  their  respective  ages.     It  is  only  the  nice  obsenett  wh 

can  truly  aid  t!ie  advances  of  geological  knowledge.     A  scieoc 

the  essential  characteristic  of  w^hich  is,  a  represcntatir 

connexion  which  exists  among  phenomena,  and  the  ih 

vestigation  of  the  relations  of  heterogeneous  nia8**es  of  I 

never  be  promoted,  even  by  the  most  active   eflbrts  uf 
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lectors  without  science ;  at  least,  not  in  any  such  measure  as  it 
may  be,  by  those  wlio  are  capable  of  accurately  observing  and 
describing*  Nor  will  it  l>e  aided  by  such  efforts  so  much,  in  pro- 
portion, as  the  sciences  of  zoology  and  botany* 

•  MesbTS  Ehrenberg  and  Ilemprich,  to  the  choice  of  whom  tkh 
Academy  w^as  led  by  their  many  diBlinguiehed  works  that  had  al- 
ready been  published »  haFe,  in  ike  happiest  manner,  answered  all 
the  demands  which  could  be  made  upon  them,  as  learned  travel- 
lers, even  in  the  present  improved  state  of  knowledge.  The 
simple  relation  of  what  they  have  actually  done,  is  the  best  proof 
of  this.  They  have  made  collections,  as  thoygh  it  had  been  their 
sole  object  to  make  them.  They  ha^e  labored  also  for  the  prepa- 
raiion,  preservation,  and  specific  naming  of  the  objects  discovered, 
in  such  a  manner  as,  perhaps,  no  other  travellers  ever  did.  The 
fq>ecimens  sent  to  the  Royal  Museum,  filled  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  boxes  each  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  feet  in  size.  The 
collective  number  of  individual  plants  amounts  to  more  than  lorly- 
six  thousand  ;  and  of  these  there  are  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
irpecies.  The  collective  number  of  animals  amounts  to  thirty-four 
thousand  individuals,  of  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  species  of  mammalia,  four  hundred  and  thirty  kinds  of  birds, 
five  hundred  and  forty-six  species  of  fishes  and  amphibia,  six  hun- 
dred kinds  of  annelidfE  and  Crustacea,  and  two  thousand  species 
of  insects.  The  Royal  Collection  of  Minerals  is  augmented 
by  three  hundred  specimens  of  fossils^  arranged  according  to 
their  condition  and  super-position,  which  spreads  much  light 
over  the  internal  formation  of  the  earth,  in  remote  lands,  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  geologically  investigated.  But  all  tliese 
collections  of  minerals,  of  phanerogamous  and  cryplogamous 
phinls  (the  first  class  only  of  w^hich  comprises  five  or  six  liun- 
dred  kinds  hitherto  miknown),  and  of  the  exterior  forms  of 
animals  of  all  classes,  especially  of  the  lower  ,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  been  hitherto  neglected  by  travellers,  liowever  im- 
portant they  may  |je  for  the  Royal  Collection^  and  however  much 
the  free  use  of  them  may  enlarge  the  tioundaries  and  facilitate 
the  knowledge  of  natural  science,  still,  tliey  are  all  of  secondary 
importance,  compared  with  the  gain  which  will  accrue  to  it,  from  \ 
the  publication  of  the  observations  themselves,  made  and  arranged 
by  Messrs  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich* 

*  An  investigation  of  nature,  in  all  the  variety  of  her  produc-*  < 
tions,  and  the  co6[>eration  of  her  powers,  was  the  cssentiaj  object 
of  llie  expedition,  of  the  fruits  of  which  we  now  make  a  rejiort 
to  the  Academy*  Travels  for  the  pur[)osea  of  geofrraphicai  dis- 
covery, likdr  those  of  Mun^o  Park,  Burckhardt,  Caillaud,  and 
Clappertou,  are  of  a  dijferent  character,  and  answer  claims  of  I 
another  kind*     By  a  careful  separation  of  the  diflerent  objecta, 
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which  both  the  kinds  of  Iravela  have  respectively  in  view,  year, 
conmiittee  will  place  the  subject  in  such  a  light,  that  a  coiTe< 
judgmeut  may  be  iorined  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  T( 
force  one  ^s  way  into  the  interior  of  a  yet  unexplored  country; 
investigate  the  connexion  of  streams  before  unknown,  or 
separaiiorj  of  them ;  to  discover  towns,  rich  in  poptdatJon  and 
trade,  which  are  quite  unlooked-for  evidences  of  the  advance 
human  improvement,  promises,  by  good  right,  a  fame  to  the  discoir^ 
erer,  which  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  other,  that  results  (rouilhel 
exhihition  of  courage  and  resolution,  Geo^aphical  expeditioni 
(\vn  do  not  refer  to  such  as  slowly  and  almost  impercepliblj*  hf 
means  of  astronomical  observations,  enlarge  or  correct  our  knowl- 
edge of  ihedetlnitc  situation  of  places  and  countries,  but  lo  t] 
which  suddenly  resolve  some  problem  of  long  standing  and  greaCl 
curiosity  J  excite,  almost  every  where,  a  deep  interest,  which 
'  quickly  (lilTuses  itself  widely  abroad ;  nay,  popular  language  even 
limits  the  word  discoverits^  to  the  results  of  undertakings  purely 
geographical 

'This  partial  view  of  what  needs  more  thorough  investigation, 
woyld  ill  become  those  who  onght,  with  a  lively  acknowledgement 
of  ihc  mutuid  influence  of  the  various  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge upon  each  other,  to  comprehend,  m  one  view,  the  knowledge 
of  nature  and  of  dilFcrcnt  countries,  in  all  its  parts*  Deej>er  inves- 
tigation of  the  ititernal  life  of  plants  and  animals;  the  discovery  of 
organic  forms,  which  serve,  as  middle  links,  to  connect  groups  that 
otherwise  would  appear  remote  and  isolated  ;  and  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  connexion  of  meteorological  phenomena,  or  of 
the  play  of  the  ever  active  magnetico-electrical  powers  of  nature ; 
certainly  do  not  confer  less  honor  up«>n  the  intellect  of  man,  as 
to  its  most  strenuous  exertions,  than  geographical  discoveries ;  or 
than  the  determination  of  relative  distances,  with  wliich  descrip- 
tive geography  is  concerned,  A  right  estimation  of  the  bold  and 
rapid  traveller,  Mungo  Park,  would  surely  not  tax  hira  with  a 
fault,  because  his  first  journeys  afforded  no  botanical  or  zoological 
results.  As  little  ought  we  to  demand  of  excursions  for  the  sake 
of  mere  natural  science,  that  they  should  put  on  the  splendor  of 
geographical  discoveries.  Every  class  of  travels  has  a  character 
appropriate  to  itself.  The  meed  of  praise  belongs  to  those  trav- 
cllers,  who  have  accomplished  what  was  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished, 

*  We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  preface  our  report  respectipg 
the  travels  of  Messrs  Ehrenberg  and  Ilemprich,  with  the^  gen- 
eral considerations,  in  order  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Academy 
to  that  which  distinguishes  this  important  undertaking,  supported 
and  encouraged  hy  them,  from  other  travels  in  Africa-  The  i*a- 
riety  of  objects  on  wliich  our  naturalists  have  bestowed  tbeir  at- 
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nece&sary  lor  the  committee  t 
rately  of  tlie  gain,  wliich  tlie  sciences  of  botany,  zoology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  geology,  have  derived  from  iheir  laborR. 
How  much  persevering  diligence  and  exertion  were  necessary*  in 
order  to  produce  such  results,  will  appear  from  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  journey  itselt^  ;ind  from  a  con><ideration  of  the  many  hin- 
drances*  with  which  our  travellers  iiad  almost  incessantly  to  con- 
tend, and  to  which  they  were  not  unlrequently  obliged  to  yield/ 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  journey  itself  is  then  subjoined  by  tlie 
committee,  which  is,  in  substance,  as  follows. 

In  1S20,  ihe  Baron  von  Miniitoli  determined  on  imderlak- 
ing  a  journey  to  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  antiquarian  re- 
searches. He  proposed  to  the  Royal  Academy,  that  tliey 
should  send  out  some  young  men  of  scientific  acquirements, 
at  the  expense  of  tlie  slate,  in  order  to  accompany  him.  The 
Royal  Council  gave  permission  to  Mr  Li  man,  professor  of 
architecture,  to  attach  himself  to  this  expedition.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  also  made  a  pecuniary^  grant,  for  a  like 
purpose,  to  Doctors  Ehrenberg  and  Hetnprich  (naturalists 
already  distinguished  by  tlieir  publications),  which  appeared  to 
them  sufficient  for  their  support,  during  one  year.  At  Rome, 
by  the  liberality  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Iherary  mis- 
sion was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Professor  Schoftz,  of 
BoDD,  an  orientalist  of  great  acquisitions  and  of  high  promise. 
The  original  plan  of  tlie  Baron  von  Minutoli  was  to  visit  Ei^ypt, 
with  its  Oases,  the  Cyrenaica,  Dongola,  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
Dai,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  a  part  of  Asia  Jlinor  ^  and  then  to 
return  home  by  the  way  of  Greece. 

The  naturalists  were  furnished  hy  the  Academy^  with  brief 
written  instructions ;  and  also  with  a  number  of  questions  rela- 
tive to  objects  in  those  countries,  on  whicli  they  wished  them 
to  bestow  special  attention.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  August,  the  whole  company,  witli  the  exception  of 
Professor  Liman,  assembled  at  Trieste,  and  embarked  on 
board  of  two  vessels,  which  arrived  in  ihe  harbor  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  in  September, 

At  this  place,  they  obtained  information  respecting  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  journey  to  the  CyTcnaica,  which  satisfied  them  that 
no  special  danger  would  attend  it,  Mr  Drovelti,  tlie  French 
consul,  wlio  had  lived  many  years  in  Egypt,  and  had  himself 
visited  the  Oasis  of  Siva,  forwarded,  whh  great  readiness  and 
obliging  care,  the  preparations  of  the  caravan  ;  which  consist- 
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ed  of  fifty-six  camels,  and  fifty-five  armed  Bedouin   Arabsi^ 
among  whom  was  an  Arabian  Emir,  or  chief,  aod  his  relatives.  < 

The  Baron  von  Mtouioli  had  taken  the  precaution  to  obtain  ' 
a  firmnn  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  Paciia  of  Egypt,  to  Halil,  Bey  of  Deroe,  on  j 
whicii  the  company  rulied  for  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  of  a  1 
poliiical  nature.     After  the  caravan  left  Alexandria,  Professor] 
Liman    arrived,    hastened    on,   and  overlook  it    at    Abusir. 
Excessive  haste  had  made  him  neglect  to  provide  neces^iy  | 
clothing ;  and  although  his  companions  did  the  utmost  in  their 
power  to  accommodate  him,  yet  his  deficiency  in  this  respect  I 
probably  contributed  very  much  to  the  lamented  failure  of.j 
his  liealih. 

The  baseness  of  the  free  Bedouins  now  began  daily  to  ex- 
cite warm  contention  among  the  caravan.  They  belonged  to 
several  tribes  ;  and  when  the  company  had  already  advanced 
far  into  the  Libyan  desert,  tlie  Hadgi  Endaui  declared,  that 
he  could  exercise  no  control  over  these  difTereot  clans.  His 
impatience  became  even  as  great  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
caravan* 

Under  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  which  rendered 
watches  by  night  necessary,  the  caravan  attained  to  a  point,  I 
which  ^vas  only  one  day's  journey  distant  from  the  borders  of  ^ 
the  regency  of  Tripoli.  The  chief  of  the  Bedouins  declared, 
that  he  could  not  pass  ilie  boundaries,  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  Halil  Bey  in  Derne,  Messengers  were  sent  for- 
ward, in  consequence  of  this,  with  the  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. But  as  the  contention  among  the  Bedouins  daily 
increased,  the  caravan  was  divided,  so  that  Von  Minutoli,  with 
the  chief  of  tlie  Bedouins,  and  the  principal  interpreter^  went 
over  Ammonium,  to  Kahira;  and  the  other  part  of  the  cara- 
van, to  which  the  naturalists  and  the  artist  were  attachedy 
waited  the  return  of  the  messengers  sent  to  Halil  Bey,  The 
separation,  just  described,  took  place  at  Bir  el  Kor. 

For  seventeen  days  they  waited  in  the  desert,  and  no  mes- 
senger returned.  Travellers,  with  whom  tliey  met,  informed 
them  that  Halil  Bey  was  in  consternation  at  a  message  from  a 
caravan  in  which  a  general  (General  von  Minutoli)  was 
found.  By  a  still  longer  delay,  the  time,  for  which  the  camels 
were  hired,  expired.  It  was  then  determined  to  go  to  the 
Oasis  of  Siva,  where  lliey  hoped  to  find  protection  against 
tlieir  own  Bedouins.     They  made  an  offer  to  a  leader  of  a 
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Bedouin  clan,  who  remained  behind,  of  a  considerable  present, 
in  case  he  would  bring  to  ihera  a  favorable  answer  from  Halil 
Bay  of  Dernc. 

Bnt  in  all  their  hopes  they  were  deceived.  The  caravan 
travelledj  almost  without  intermission,  five  days  and  five  nights, 
ilirongh  the  desert*  At  Siva,  the  chiefs,  who  exercised  su- 
preme authority  over  ihe  Oasis,  denounced  the  travellers  as 
spies,  and  threatened  lo  slioot  t!iem,  if  ihey  passed  over  cer- 
tain designated  boundaries.  On  their  return  to  Alexandria,  in 
consequence  of  the  cold  and  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  Pro- 
fessor Liman  and  WiUiam  Sollner,  one  of  ihe  aids  of  the 
naturalisls,  were  taken  sick.  Both,  however,  reached  Alexan* 
dria,  but  fell  a  sacrifice  there,  m  the  be2:inning  of  December, 
to  the  strenuous  effiirts  which  they  had  made. 

The  orienlalisl,  Professor  Scholtz,  separated  from  the  com- 
pany at  Kahira,  and  directed  his  way  toward  Palestine. 

After  dieir  arrival  at  Afexandiia,  Messrs  Ehrenberg  and 
Hemprich  followed  closely  tlic  plan  of  journeying,  which  had 
been  before  marked  out.  In  ftlarch  they  made  an  excursion 
into  the  province  of  Fayoum.  Here  tlielr  proE^ress  was  inter- 
rupted, by  a  nervous  fever  which  seized  Dr  Elirenherg,  and 
lasted  three  months  ;  which  tltne  they  spent  under  a  tent  at 
the  loot  of  the  great  pyramid  in  Sakhara.  Nothing  but  the 
most  assiduous  care  of  his  compatiion  saved  the  life  of  Dr 
EhrenberjT. 

Near  the  end  of  July,  the  travellers  moved  forward  again 
through  Fayoum,  This  jouraey  proved  more  prolific  for  the 
department  of  entomolog}^  than  any  other.  At  the  Sea  of 
Maoris  ihey  lost  another  of  their  aids,  F.  Kreysel,  by  a  dysen- 
tery, vvliich  came  on  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  during 
an  excursion  upon  the  lake. 

The  money,  which  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had  supplied 
from  their  own  resources,  was  now  all  expended,  and  the  jour- 
ney w^ould  have  ended  here,,  if  the  w^isb  of  the  Academy  had 
not  been  seconded,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  by  the  min- 
ister of  state.  Baron  von  Altenstein.  Our  travellers  Cfimc  to 
a  determination,  indulging  die  well  grounded  liope  that  they 
might  discover  new  forms  of  physical  bodies  in  ihe  sdbthern 
regions,  to  follow  on  in  the  trnin  of  31nbamuied  A\?s  viciurioirs 
army.  Between  August,  1821,  and  Febnmry,  1823,  they  had 
advanced  through  Nubia  to  Dongola.  All  the  expectations, 
which  could  be  excited  by  countries  never  before  investigated 
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by  naturalists,  were  here  most  happily  fulfilled.  Ehrenberg 
and  Hemprich  advanced  through  Nubia  even  into  the  desert 
near  Embukol  and  Corti,  which  separates  Sennaar,  Cordofan, 
and  Dongola.  The  exhaustion  of  their  pecuniary  means,  and 
the  wish  to  transport,  in  safety,  the  natural  objects,  which  they 
had  already  collected,  occasioned  our  travellers  here  to  sepa- 
rate from  each  other.  Dr  Hemprich  went  forward  with  the 
collections  to  Alexandria,  where,  instead  of  the  money  which 
he  looked  for,  he  found  orders  to  return.  Dr  Ehrenberg, 
who  had  remained  at  Dongola,  speedily  left  that  country, 
which  was  now  thrown  into  great  confusion,  by  a  revoludoo, 
and  by  the  assassination  of  Ismael  Pacha.  The  intermittent 
fever  of  the  tropics  had  greatly  injured  his  health. 

On  this  journey,  the  Italian,  Vincenzo,  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  and  the  interpreter,  Ibrahim,  died  of  the  plague. 

Our  travellers  were  now  forced  to  sell  their  camels  and  ef- 
fects in  Egypt.  But  while  they  were  making  preparation  for 
their  return  according  to  orders,  the  joyful  intelligence  canae, 
that  the  government  had  agreed  to  make  considerable  advances 
of  money,  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  undertaking.  In 
order  that  they  might  employ  the  time  in  a  profitable  manner, 
until  pecuniary  supplies  should  be  received,  they  determined  to 
visit  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  cliffs  of  Sinai,  and  the  islands 
along  the  coast  of  Akaba,  as  far  as  Moile.  This  excursion 
lasted  nine  months,  namely,  from  May,  1823,  to  March,  1824. 
Dr  Hemprich  first  returned  with  the  collections  they  had  made 
on  the  peninsula,  to  Alexandria,  where  he  found  only  half 
the  sum  of  money  which  they  expected.  Dr  Ehrenberg 
stayed  five  months  longer  at  Tor ;  but  in  a  very  perplexing 
condition,  suflfering  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  plan,  which  had  been  before  concerted,  for  the  travel- 
lers to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  at  Tor  and  sail  to  Abyssinia, 
was  now  necessarily  abandoned.  It  was  only  after  Dr  Ehren- 
berg's  return  to  Alexandria,  that  the  darkness,  which  brooded 
over  the  arrival  of  the  funds  granted  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, was  dissipated.  The  sad  intelligence  arrived,  dial 
the  Prussian  consul  at  Trieste,  with  whom  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vance in  question  had  been  deposited,  had  become  a  bank- 
rupt, and  committed  suicide. 

Nothing  remained  now,  but  for  our  travellers  to  procure  new 
orders  and  new  advances  of  funds.  The  plague  was  raging 
in  Egypt ;  and  instead  of  remaining  there   idle,    it   seemed 
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lo  lliera  roore  useful  to  visil  MounI  Lebanoiij  at  a  favorable 
season  of  the  year,  which  would  be  only  a  journey  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  iu  case  il  were  made  by  sea, 

A  stay  of  three  months,  in  this  region,  sufficed  for  visiting 
twice  the  ridges  of  this  mountain  covered  wid)  snow,  and  for 
travelling  over  Sanin,  tli rough  Co^losyria^  to  the  ruins  of  Bal- 
bec,  and  then  from  Biilbec,  over  Biseherra  and  the  cedar-for- 
ests of  Lebanon,  to  tJie  coast  of  Tripoli. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1824,  our  travellers  again 
reached  Dainieita  and  Alexandria.  Their  company  now  sus- 
tained a  new  loss.  On  their  return  from  Syria,  one  of  their 
European  aids  died  of  the  intermittent  fever-  Happilyj  in 
the  mean  time,  new  orders  respecting  their  journey,  antl  pecu- 
niary supplies  to  continue  n,  had  already  arrived,  VViih  newly 
animated  courage,  Messrs  Elneuberg  and  Heniprich  im me- 
diately set  out  upon  their  long  wished  for  journey  to  Abyssinia, 

The  Red  Sea  promised  iheni  a  rich  booty  in  corals,  anne- 
Udxy  aJid  mollusca.  The  fragjiients,  whicij  had  been  saved 
out  of  Forskal*s  papers,  served  to  excite  to  new  investigations 
in  those  tepid  waters,  for  the  extension  of  Uie  science  of  ich- 
thyology. The  journey  to  Ab)  ssinia  was  commenced,  on  die 
thirteenth  of  November,  1624.  They  proceeded,  first,  from 
Suez  to  Jedda,  by  sea.  Thence  tliey  made  an  excursion  to 
Mecca,  In  order  to  gain  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  famous 
balsara-plant,  Fardjer  south,  in  Gumfude,  m  Arabia  Deserta, 
a  Turkish  governor  showed  his  gratitude  to  them  for  the  med- 
ical aid  which  drey  had  aiTorded  him.  He  gave  thetn  a  mili- 
tary escort,  which  would  enable  diem,  in  safety,  to  visit  die 
neighboring  mountains  of  Derban. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  their  voyage  by  sea,  important 
objects  of  observation  occurred,  namely,  the  volcanic  island  of 
rocks,  Kelumbul,  and  another,  frefjuentcd  by  gazelles,  and 
named  Faisan  by  its  inhabitants.  The  last  is  wanting,  in  the 
chart  which  accompanies  Lord  Valentia's  Travels, 

From  Gisan,  a  border-town  between  Arabia  Felix  and  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  our  naturalists  went  to  Lohcia ;  near  which  the 
anfortunale  Fbr^kal  congratulates  himself  on  having  found  the 
greatest  treasures  of  Arabian  plants.  Farther  south,  they 
visited  Kaineran,  Hauakel,  and  Dalac  j  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  1825,  they  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Massaua. 

At  this  place,  in  a  soudiwest  direction,  the  Abyssinian  liigh- 
lands  coonnence.     This  was  the  particular  point  which  our 
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travellers  were  desirous  of  attaining;.     Dr  Hemprich  made  j 

an  excursion  to  the  mountains  of  Geclam.     Dr  Ehrenfa 

kwent  to  die  mountains  of  Taranta,  as  far  as  the  hot  spriags  ( 

iXilet,     On  \[m  slope  of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  prodac  " 

rof  nature  were  collected,  whichj  in  respect  to  their  localirj,  an 

'  certainly  the  rarest  which  any  European  museum  can  boasL 

Unhappily,  however,  the  promising  prospects  of  our  trave 

llers  were  soon  obscured,  by  new  accidents.     An  epidemi 

I  disease  raged  at  Massaua,  by  which  Niemeyer,   a   native 

^  Brunswick,  and  one  of  their  aids,  lost  his  life.     All  tlie  olhe 

I  travellers,  except  the  Italian,  Finzi,  who  had  been  liired  as  i 

[painter,  fell  sick,  and  for  a  long  time  were  in  great  danger; 

I)r  Hemprich,  wearied  out  by  his  laborious  journey  to  the^ 

mountains,  died  on  tlie  ihirtielh  of  June ;  after  he  had,  for  five 

[years,  given  proof  of  most  distinguished  talents,  and  of  restless 

^  activity,  and  personal  energy  and  resolution. 

Dr  Ehrenherg,  deeply  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  his  friend 

[now  tlioughtonly  of  his  return  ;  and  after  ten  months*  abseoce 

'  he  reached  Alexandria,  by  travelling  over  Jed  da,  Cossir,  and 

'  Kahira,     On  the  first  of  November,  1S25,  he  embarked  here' 

for  the  port  of  Trieste. 

*  Sucji,'  say  the  committee,  *  is  the  general  view  of  ih 

regions,  in  which  the  ohscr\^ations  of  our  travellers  were  made  J 

In  the  relation  which  follows,  respecting  what  was  achieved! 

by  tlicm  for  botany  and  the  geography  of  plants,  for  xoolo^f 

and  comparative  anatomy,  for  geology  and  mineral©^,  for  the] 

[knowledge  of  countries  and  nations,  your  committee  wOl  no 

I  separate  the  labors  of  Ehrenherg  and  Hemprich;  since  botl 

I  these  naturalists  were  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  friend* 

ship,  and  before  their  journey,  and  during  tlie  same,  expres 

the  desire,  that  all  which  had  been  done  should  be  attributed  I 

them  both  in  common.* 

The  committee  next  proceed  to  a  particular  account  of  the 
results  of  this  expedition,  in  regard  to  several  of  the  physica' 
sciences  and  some  others.  We  must  only  give  a  vcq"  brie 
summary  of  these  particulars. 

L  Botany.     Here,  the  harvest  was  beyond  all  expeciatioo, 

*  The  nnmbcr  of  species  collected  amounts  to  two  thousand  eiglltf 

hundred  and  seventy-five.     Of  these,  one  tliousand  and  tliirty* 

five  belong  to  E^ypt  and  Dongola ;  seven  hundred  to  Arjbii 

and  Ahyssinia  j   and  one  thousand   one   hundred  and  forty 

^Alount  Lebanon.     The  number  for  Lebanon  is  very  reiaafk 


able,  as  the  travellers  spent  but  two  months  there,  and  conse- 
quently only  one  season  for  plants.  Many  species  of  these 
plants  were  collected  in  great  numbers ;  so  that  tlie  whole 
araount  rises  to  forty -six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  seeds  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  species  were  gath- 
ered, and  sent  to  tlie  Royal  Garden  j  where  more  than  three 
hundred  kinds  have  flowered,  and  atnong  tiiese  many  not  hith- 
erto described.  The  nnrabei-  of  plants,  not  before  described, 
may,  in  the  whole,  be  reckoned  at  six  hundred.  The  speci- 
mens of  woods  are  forty-four  ;  and  the  articles  of  medicine, 
belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  araount  to  forty.  The  young 
shoots,  to  the  number  of  forly-eiglit,  which  were  forwartled  in 
order  to  be  planted,  all  died.  The  investigation  of  plants 
on  the  spot,  during  their  growth,  extends  to  more  than  one  thou- 
sand kinds.  Flowers  and  fruits  were  analysed  in  abundance, 
and  drawings  of  them  were  made,  as  also  of  the  succulent 
plants.  The  distinguished  talent  of  Dr  Ehrenberg  in  sketch- 
ing, served  an  important  purpose  here ;  and  he  has  exhibited 
much  skill  in  discriminating  the  difFerent  kinds  of  foreign  trees. 
Most  of  the  kinds  discovered  by  Forskal,  w^ere  found  again  by 
these  travellers. 

Myrrh  the  travellers  themselves  gathered  from  the  Amyrii 
KatfiJ\  The  didereni  trees  from  which  dte  Gum  Arabic  and 
the  leaves  of  the  Senna  are  gathered,  are  accurately  described 
by  them.  They  have  also  given  information  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  aloes  is  obtained.  Three  new  species  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree  were  also  observed  by  them,  namely,  Zyj^o- 
phfjlhtm  albttm,  Panicum  turgidumy  and  Cucumis  farinosa. 

The  color  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  long  given  occasion  to  a 
variety  of  conjectures  and  speculations.  Dr  Ehrenberg  dis- 
covered, that  it  is  owing  to  small  animalcules  (which  lie  names 
Oscillaiona)f  dmt  hold  a  rank  about  midway  between  plants 
and  animals.  Through  Dr  Ehrenberg,  w*e  now  know,  that  the 
various  kinds  of  mould  (which  consists  of  small  plants,  that  are 
produced  upon  substances  in  a  slate  of  decay)  are  altogether 
the  same,  under  all  the  varieties  of  climate  ;  wliicli  also  shows, 
that  the  inferior  kinds  of  s^egetalion  are  every  where  the  same. 

The  beginnings  of  vegetation,  on  the  low  islands  in  the  Red 
Sea,  were  acourately  observed  by  the  travellers.  The  preva- 
lence of  plants,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  was  also  a  subject  of 
their  particular  attention  ;  so  diat  the  science  of  the  geography 
of  plants  will  be  greatly  enlarged  by  them. 
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11.  Zoology.  This  departmeDi  of  science  was  an  object  of  , 
special  alteaUon*  As  lo  the  ex^tem  and  variety  of  subjects,  aod 
carefully  conducted  eicperiments,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  fun- 
damental observations  and  facts,  the  labors  of  our  travellers  here 
were  not  only  of  equal  magnitude  with  those  in  otlier  depart- 
inenis  of  science,  but  were  of  so  great  importance,  that  if  these 
alone  had  been  performed,  signal  gain  to  the  cause  of  science 
would  have  resulted  from  tbeir  undertaking.  It  is,  indeed, 
difBcult  to  conceive  how  ihey  could  have  done  so  much  here, 
while  ihey  also  effected  so  much  in  other  departments. 

A  brief  sketch  of  tiie  result  of  their  labors,  will  justify  this 
representation. 

Of  the  class  Mammalia^  they  sent  to  Europe  no  less  ihui 
five  liundred  and  ninety  individuals,  which  belotiged  to  oue 
hundred  and  thirty-five  different  species.  V^ery  few  of  these 
had  previously  been  eidier  generally  known,  or  accurately 
described.  The  specimens,  and  the  remarks  by  which  they 
were  accompanied,  afford  very  important  explanations  of  older 
writers,  and  solutions  of  tlie  doubts  of  more  recent  ones, 
respecung  the  imaginary  representations  of  the  ancients.  The 
number  and  selection  of  the  specimens  also  give,  at  the 
same  time,  a  just  representation  of  the  changes  occasioned  by 
sex,  age,  and  season-  Atiatoratcal  examina lions,  also,  which 
had  respect  to  each  of  Uiese  circumstances,  completed  tlie 
circle  of  knowledge  respecting  these  objects;  and  have  left 
very  little  to  be  accomplished  by  subsequent  investigators* 
The  few  known  objects  among  those  examined  have  become 
now  more  satisfactorily  known,  tfnough  the  labors  of  our  trav- 
ellers, in  respect  to  the  counii^ies  where  they  are  found,  and 
willi  regard  to  the  changes  produced  upon  them,  as  to  iheir 
form,  by  tlie  inflnence  of  various  climates. 

Here  the  Report  touches  upon  a  great  many  particulars,  in 
regard  to  which,  either  corrections  of  old  opinions  have  been 
mtide,  or  information  entirely  new  has  been  communicated. 
Our  travellers  met  with  many  species,  belonging  lo  a  variety  of 
genera,  which  were  before  unknown  in  Europe.  The  incisor 
aninjuls,  the  leap-monse,  the  squirrel  (new  varieties  of  which 
were  found  on  JMounl  Lebanon),  ihe  monkey,  the  various  kinds 
of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  the  Ccrdo  of  llie  ancients,  wild  do^s 
and  cats,  foxes,  jackalls,  weasels,  bears,  ruminating  animals, 
domestic  animals,  the  htp|>opolamus,  &c.  were  ail  subjects  of 
examintilion  j  the  rcsuk  of  which  has  been  much  enlurgemenl 
of  knowledge,  in  respect  botJi  to  tlieir  nature  and  tlieu:  varieties. 


received  its  due  share  ot  auenuon. 
number  of  spectoxens,  of  the  various  kinds  of  birds,  of  which 
the  skins  were  preserved  and  slntfed,  or  the  vvljole  were  pre- 
served ill  spirits  of  wine,  amounts  to  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-one  individuals,  wlijch  belong  to  four  hundred  and 
Iwenly-nine  species. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  among  these,  are, 
ihe  ostrich  of  Cordofan,  the  magnificent  purple  stork,  die  long 
beaked  ibis,  the  great  Egyjitian  monk-hawk,  die  white-headed 
lar«;e  falcon  (probably  the  original  of  die  falcon  w^liicb  is  so 
often  represented  in  the  Egyptian  mythology  in  connexioa 
with  tlie  solar  god,  Phne)y  the  grey  and  bhick-headed  sea- 
gulls, and  the  Dromas  Ardcola,  of  which  last  only  one  speci- 
men was  before  known* 

The  genera  Anas,  Totanns^  and  Tringa^  are  the  only  genera, 
to  which  no  additions  were  made  by  the  researches  of  our 
travellers.  To  all  the  other  genera,  many  new  kinds,  before 
unknown,  were  added.  Il  is  remarkable,  that  a  striking  iden- 
tity was  found  to  exist,  between  the  water-fowl  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  those  which  arc  found  on  die  coast  of  Brazil. 

Of  Amphiifui^  twent)^-seven  were  preserved  in  skins,  six  as 
skeletons,  and  seven  hundred  and  four  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
number  of  species  amonnLs  to  one  iitnulrcd  and  twenty. 

Of  fish,  there  are  two  thonsaod  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
specimens.  Iti  skins,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  i  as  skel- 
etons, eighty-four;  in  spirits  of  wine,  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty -six.  The  whole  mimber  of  species  amounts  to  four 
liundred  and  twenty-six;  of  which  the  Red  Sea  afforded  three 
hundred  and  ten*  One  hundred  and  ten  species  of  these,  Dr 
Ehrenbeig  and  his  coadjutor  Finzi  have  painted  and  colored  to 
the  life.  The  ilying-fish  of  the  Red  Sea,  perhaps  the  winged 
Sclav  (iV'?)  iTiciitioned  in  Exodus  xvi.  13,  that  supplied 
the  Israelites  with  food,  our  travellers  met  witli  at  Rlialim 
(Elim),  near  where  the  Israelites  received  this  supply.  In 
a  violent  storm,  they  often  fly  on  board  of  ships,  in  great 
numbers. 

Such  is  the  suggestion  of  the  comraiitee,  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  They  also  add,  that  perhaps  the  occurrence  of  the 
Sclav,  (in  our  English  version  of  the  Scriplures,  Exodus  xvi. 
13,  rendered  7««//),  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  supposition, 
that  a  great  multitude  of  locusts  were  thrown  upon  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  dead,  but  not  putrid,  that  is,  recently  drowned.     This 
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last  supposition  is  not  new.  It  was  made,  long  ago,  by  Lu- 
dolf,  in  his  Comment,  ad  Hisioriam  Ethiopicamy  Lib.  I.  c.  13. 
p.  172.  Niebuhr  adopts  the  same  supposition  in  his  Oescrip" 
tion  de  V Arable.  But  tiiere  are  strong  reasons  to  doubt  its 
correctness.  In  Leviticus  xi.  22.,  where  the  kinds  of  locusts 
are  specified  which  it  was  lawful  to  eat,  no  Sdav  is  found.  In 
Psalras  Ixxviii.  27.,  this  same  Selav  is  called  «1}3  f^ip,  winged 
fowlj  a  name  not  appropriate  to  locusts. 

Nor  is  the  opinion,  tiiat  vnnged  fish  were  the  Selav^  new. 
Rudeck  (in  Ichthyol.  B.  C.  Upsal.  1705,  p.  35)  long  ago 
advanced  it.  But  there  is  little  probability  of  its  correctness. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  these  flying-fish  (which  are 
ijuite  small  in  size)  at  any  one  place,  would  ill  suffice  to  feed 
three  millions  of  people,  and  this  plenteously.  Besides,  these 
fish  never  take  their  flight  over  land.  They  only  rise  a  small 
distance  above  the  water,  continue  their  flight  for  a  little  space, 
and  then  necessarily  descend  again,  for  respiration,  into  their 
native  element.  So  says  Hasselquist,  who  is  wortliy  of  all 
credit,  in  his  Palastinense  Itincrarium^  p.  255,  German  edition ; 
so  says  Niebuhr,  in  his  Description  de  V Arabic  So,  too,  a 
very  recent  representation  of  tliese  fish,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Stew- 
art, in  his  'Journal  of  a  Residence  at  Hawaii,'  presents  the 
subject.  They  go  in  shoals,  and  are  often  pursued  by  the 
larger  fish,  for  the  sake  of  prey.  They  avoid  them  for  a  while 
by  rising  out  of  tlie  water.  But  as  they  cannot  continue  their 
flight,  but  must  speedily  descend,  the  pursuers  watch  them 
while  in  the  air,  and  often  receive  them  as  they  descend,  in 
their  opened  mouths.  The  idea  of  such  fish  taking  a  flight 
over  land,  for  some  distance,  is  an  extravagance,  which  we  trust 
the  travellers  will  not  maintain  in  their  work ;  whatever  the 
committee  may  have  thought  upon  this  subject.  At  Rhalim, 
Ehrenberg  and  Hempricli  may  have  seen  flying-fish ;  but  to 
have  seen  them  taking  a  land-flight,  unless  by  mere  accident, 
such  as  often  throws  them  on  board  of  ships,  seems  really  to 
be  out  of  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  Sclav,  then,  in  Exodus  xvi. 
13.,  we  are  well  persuaded  it  is  neither  locusts  nor  Jlying-Jish. 
But  as  we  are  not  now  writing  a  commentary  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  cannot  stop  further  to  inquire  what  the  word  does 
mean,  as  used  by  the  sacred  writer. 

Specimens  of  fresh-water  fish  were  coUectcd  by  the  travel- 
lers from  the  Nile,  the  Nahhr  el  Kelb  and  the  Nahhr  Ibrahim 
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in  Syria,  from  the  outlets  of  the  Warm  Springs  at  Rhalim  in 
Tor  on  Siuai,  from  the  previously  unknown  sti'eams  of  Wadi 
Kanune  and  Wadi  Djara  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  from  the 
oudct  of  tlie  Sun  Sprtog,  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammonium, 

Of  Mollysca  they  gathered  three  thousand  five  liuodred  and 
eight,  namely,  two  thousand  fiv  e  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Con- 
chy lia,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  other  kinds.  The 
species  amount  to  three  hundred  and  ten.  The  latest  enume- 
ration before  diis,  of  Conchylia  to  be  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
was  by  Professor  Brocciii,  in  the  *  Biblioteca  Italiana,'  which 
comprises  only  ninety-one  species. 

With  Annelidai  our  travellers  filled  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  glass  vessels,  comprising  sixty-seven  species.  All  these 
were  investigated  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  described, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  new^  kinds  accurately  delineated. 

Of  Crustacea  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  gathered, 
two  hundred  and  diree  preserved  by  drj'ing,  and  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  io  spirits  of  wine.  Of  Arachnoid  se,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  belonging  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
species.  Of  insects,  more  than  twenty  thousand  specimens,  of 
between  one  thousand  five  imndred  and  two  thousand  species. 
Clouds  of  locusts  they  also  observed,  and  forwarded  specimens 
of  tliem.  With  Epizoa  Uiey  filled  one  hundred  and  two  glass 
vessels ;  with  Entozoa,  six  hundred,  and  of  these  there  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  species.  Of  Echinoderm©  tliey 
cohecicd  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  kinds j  of  Acalephae, 
twenty  kinds  ;  of  Polypi  and  Corals,  sixty-two  kinds  ;  of  Infu- 
soria, fifty  different  forms. 

Most  of  diese  various  animals  are  represented  by  drawings, 
and  are  accurately  described,  in  refereoce  to  their  locality  and 
zoological  geography- 

Never  before,  w^e  believe,  was  a  collection,  so  rich,  made  at 
any  one  time,  from  the  animal  kingdom,  or  one  which  promises 
so  much  to  enlarge  the  science  of  zoology. 

III.  ZooTOftTY  AND  PuYsioLoGy.  Our  travellers  bestowed 
more  pains  on  the  anatomical  examinations  of  the  smaller,  than 
of  the  larger  animals  ;  because  a  due  examination  of  many 
small  subjects  can  be  made  only  when  they  are  recent. 
By  this  msans  many  new  genera  and  species  have  been  dis- 
covered^  The  formation,  also,  has  been  oftentimes  very  saiis- 
faclorily  explained  by  them. 

The  anatomy  of  insecis,  in  the  Linna:an  sense  of  this  word, 
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has  been  greatly  enriched  by  them,  by  a  series  of  obsenratioQS 
on  the  pupils  of  insects'  eyes,  illustrated  by  colored  engravings; 
on  the  formation  of  the  coloring  in  the  same,  during  their  meta- 
morphosis ;  and  on  the  metamorphosis  itself. 

Appropriate  drawings  illustrate  the  position  of  the  entrails  of 
one  hundred  and  two  different  species  of  fish ;  besides  which 
are  a  multitude  of  drawings  illustrating  the  animals  themselyes» 
Very  extensive  representations  are  made  of  Amphibia,  particu- 
larly of  their  eyes. 

Of  birds,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  eggs  and  many  nests 
have  been  gathered.  The  tongues  of  fifty-two  kinds,  and  the 
palates  of  fifteen  kinds,  have  also  been  represented  by  draw- 
mgs.  The  foetus  of  fishes,  amphibia,  fowls,  and  manmialit, 
have  also  been  preserved.  Skeletons  and  skulls  of  the  Hippo- 
potamus, the  Hyrax  Syriacus,  gazelles,  8cc.  have  also  been 
collected. 

For  years  to  come,  the  whole  of  these  treasures  cannot  be 
fully  di^layed  to  the  public. 

IV.  Results  for  Geology  and  the  science  of  Fossils. 
In  large  districts  of  country,  through  which  our  travellers  went, 
they  observed  in  the  most  careful  manner  the  relations  of  lo- 
cality. The  masses  of  stone,  of  various  kinds,  are  divided  into 
five  groups;  1.  The  alluvial  and  tertiary  formations  of  Egypt 
and  the  neighboring  desert.  2.  The  original  and  transition 
ledges  of  the  cataracts,  the  granular  lime-stone,  and  the  horn- 
blend  stone,  of  Nubia,  together  with  thd  salt  rock  of  Dongola. 
3.  The  porphyry  and  Syenite  formations  of  Sinai,  and  the 

Ciinsula  in  its  neighborhood.  4.  The  Jura  lime-stone  of 
banon,  with  petrifactions  of  fish  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  at  Jebbehl,  and  sea-muscles  at  Sanin  near  to  the  region 
of  snow,  and  also  Bovey-coal  in  sand  stone  and  slate  clay  at 
Bischerra,  and  Basalt  at  Haddet,  some  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  5.  The  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  volcanic 
island  of  KetumbuT,  and  the  southeast  slope  of  the  Abyssbian 
mountains.  In  all  these  countries,  Messrs  Ehrenberg  and 
Heroprich  observed  a  striking  similarity  of  geological  relations, 
particularly  in  the  association  of  mountainous  masses.  Sev- 
eral sketches  of  mineralogical  charts  give  testimony  of  the 
untiring  activity  of  the  travellers  m  this  part  of  their,,  labors. 

V.  Countries  and  Nations.  Astronomical  calculations, 
to  fix  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  our  travellers  did 
not  make.     But  they  often  measured  the  angles  which  the 
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most  important  places  made  wilh  the  mag;neiic  meridian* 
They  made  estimates  of  distances,  and  kept  an  accorale  itine- 
rary. At  ihe  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Akaba,  and  at  Gisan,  Dr 
Ehrenberg  took  sketches  of  several  islands  which  are  not 
noticed  in  Lord  Valentia's  charts*  The  island  of  Farsan, 
three  days'  journey  in  circumference,  wiih  three  villages  and 
several  harbors  for  small  vessels,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
discovery.  Special  consideration,  also,  is  due  to  the  routes 
from  Tor  to  Sinai  and  Suez  ;  over  Bcda  to  the  rush  swamp 
near  Mount  Goaebe  ;  from  Suez  to  Cameran,  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  are  a  muhiiude  of  anchoring 
places  unknown  to  geographers  j  from  Gumfude  in  llie  country 
of  the  Wechabites,  to  Mount  Derbao  ;  from  Massana  in  Abys- 
sinia, to  ihe  Taranta  mountains  and  the  warm  springs  in  Eilet; 
from  the  two  snowy  peaks  of  Lebanon,  through  Ccelosyria,  to 
Balbcc,  and  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli ;  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Bir  el  Kor,  and  thence  to  the  Oasis  of  Siva. 

In  the  countries  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  geo- 
p;raphical  observations  were  collected,  which  may  serve  lo  cast 
light  on  tlie  oldest  and  most  venerable  traditions  res[)ecting  the 
human  race.  The  travellers  saw  BirBeda,  probably  the  hith- 
erto undetermined  Bedea  of  the  Scriptures.  They  also  saw 
the  sedge-sea,  Yaia-Suph  {^id  cd;).  The  ancient  Midian,  the 
place  where  IMoses  so  long  sojourned,  is  still  marked  by  the 
situation  of  Magne,  where  are  Ijouses  surrounded  by  gardens. 
At  Tor,  Ehrenberg  and  Hcmprich  recognised  in  the  warm 
springs  of  Rhalini,  the  station  of  the  Israelites  at  Eiim.  Welfs, 
in  this  country,  arc  more  lasting  monuments  of  nature,  than 
forests  or  sand  hills. 

Besides  these  geographical  notices,  our  travellers  have  sent 
to  Europe,  1.  A  catalogue  of  the  estabhshments  of  the  Maron- 
ites,  in  the  nordicrn  part  of  Lebanon,  bodi  in  the  Latin  and 
Arabic  orthography,  amounting  in  number  to  six  hundred  and 
nineteen,  and  written  out  for  ibem  by  tlie  secretary  of  the 
Emir  Beschir,  jirince  of  Fjchanon,  2.  A  catalogue  of  anchor- 
ing places,  islands,  coral  reefs,  and  tow^ns,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  between  Suez  and  Cameran,  in  number  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  Arabic 
langoage.  3.  A  similar  catalogue  of  places  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  number  eighly-six.  4,  A  chart  of 
the  country  of  the  Wechabites,  from  Taife  (near  Mecca)  to 
Assir  and  Gumfunde,  by  an  Arabian,  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
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the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  d.  A  profile  of  the  mountainous  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  of  Sinai,  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, by  Dr  Ehrenberg. 

Their  journal  contains,  also,  many  remarks  on  the  races  of 
men,  their  customs,  language,  injc.  Every  where  they  have 
paid  attention  to  the  influence  of  climate  on  organic  formatioD. 
They  have  registered  more  than  eight  hundred  thermometrical 
observations,  on  the  average  temperature  of  the  climate  withm 
the  tropics,  or  on  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  temperate 
zone,  so  little  known  hitherto  by  experiment. 

Many  mummies,  also,  of  men  and  beasts,  two  papyrus  roDs, 
found  in  Egypt,  seven  Arabic  manuscripts,  and  an  AbyssiniaD 
Bible  (the  Psalms  in  the  Amharic  language),  are  parts  of  the 
riches  which  they  have  amassed. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  scientifical  results  of  the  labors 
of  Messrs  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Sjrria, 
and  the  two  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  committee,  at  the 
close  of  their  excellent  report,  .observe,  that  all  the  labors  of 
the  travellers  would  be  of  little  avail  (however  important  in 
themselves  they  may  be,  for  the  enlargement  of  natural  science 
and  of  physical  geography),  provided  the  government  should 
not  assist  in  promoting  the  publication  of  their  results.  They 
express  the  fullest  confidence,  however,  that  this  will  be  done. 
They  then  conclude  their  report,  by  urging  on  the  Academy 
the  importance  of  taking  effectual  measures  that  the  contem- 
plated work,  with  all  its  maps  and  very  numerous  drawings, 
should  be  executed  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  times,  of  tlie  pres- 
ent improvements  in  science,  and  of  the  source  from  which  the 
publication  proceeds,  without  making  it,  at  the  same  time,  too 
expensive  for  the  purchase  of  naturalists  in  general.  They 
recommend,  in  regard  to  the  drawings,  that  where  new  genera 
or  species  are  to  be  represented,  sketches  as  well  as  full  forms 
should  be  employed,  so  as  to  make  the  representations  more 
graphic  and  complete.  A  close  imitation  of  the  masterly 
sketches  of  Dr  Ehrenberg  is  all  which  tliey  deem  to  be 
necessary,  fully  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  Report  ends,  by  recommending  to  the  Academy  a 
speedy  publication  of  the  proposed  work. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Report  informs  us  of  the  plan,  sketched 
out  by  Dr  Ehrenberg,  the  surviving  member  of  the  literary 
mission,  for  the  intended  publication.  Our  scientific  readers 
will  be  gratified,  we  trust,  with  a  brief  view  of  this  plan. 
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The  work  is  to  be  divided  into  two  priDcipal  pai'ls,  bearing 
the  common  title,  Travels  for  the  purposes  of  JVatural  Ilu- 
iori/,  in  JSforthern  ^^frka  and  tVesteni  Jlsia,  The  first  part  is 
to  contain  a  narration  of  the  journey ;  the  second,  a  copious 
representation  and  desciiplion  of  the  natural  objects  examined. 

The  first  pari  is  to  be  subdivided  into,  K  Travels  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Cyrenaica.  2,  To  Upper  Ec;}  pt,  Fayoum, 
and  Dongola.  3.  Remarks  on  Egypt.  4.  JourDey  to  Mount 
Sinai,  6.  To  Syria  and  Lebanon*  6.  To  Arabia  and  Abys- 
sinia. 

These  are  to  be  accompanied  witli  various  remarks  and 
charts,  appropriate  to  their  respective  contents.  The  remarks 
will  have  respect  to  tlie  geological  and  pbysicol  peculiarities  of 
countries,  and  also  tlieir  points  of  agreement  with  other  known 
couiUrtes;  to  the  physical  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, their  customs,  sports,  their  improvement  in  language,  their 
arts,  trade,  intercourse,  &ic.  ;  to  the  organic  productions  of  the 
countries^  and  as  well  tlie  wild  as  the  domestic  plants  and 
animals  of  the  same. 

Of  maps,  drawings,  catalogues,  he.  to  accompany  the  work, 
are  designated,  a  chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  widi  many  geograph- 
ical corrections  ;  a  profile  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  of  a  part  of  the  western  coast  j  a  list  of  all  llje  anchor- 
ing places  and  islands,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  same,  and 
also  of  some  on  llie  western  coast ;  a  view  of  Mount  Sinai,  from 
t!ie  highest  peak  of  St  Catharine,  with  the  designation  of  the 
angles  omdc  by  several  islands  and  moantain  peaks,  which  fall 
withiu  the  horizon  of  the  same  ;  an  Arabic  cfmrtof  the  Hedjas, 
by  an  Arahinn  in  tlie  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  -which  sub- 
dued llie  VVechahites  ;  the  route  from  Beirout  in  Syria,  over 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Sanin  on  Lebanon,  through  Ca^osyria  to 
Ba!be€,  he*  and  thence  to  Tri|Kili  f  an  Arabic  and  Latin  cata- 
logue of  all  the  places  (six  hundred  and  nineteen  in  number) 
in  the  northeast  part  of  Lebanon  ;  a  series  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-three  observations  with  the  thermometer,  mostly  in  trop- 
icaJ  countries ;  vocabularies  of  several  Arabic  dialects,  of  the 
Berber  language,  of  the  Massaua,  of  the  Amharic,  of  llie  Tigne, 
of  the  Saho,  and  of  the  Yaenke  tongues,  the  last  of  whicli  (hith- 
erto unknown)  is  spoken  by  a  negro  tribe,  on  the  coast  of  Sen- 
naar ;  directions  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  travelling,  and 
collecting  oatm-al  objects,  fcc.  ;  and  poilraiis  of  the  various 
kinds  of  dress,  of  sailing  vessels,  of  utensils,  of  kitchen  vegeta- 
bles, he. 
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The  first  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  contained  in  two  vohnnes, 
with  an  Appendix,  embracing  the  matters  above  enumerated. 
The  second  part,  designed  principally  for  naturalists,  is  to  be  sub> 
divided  into  four  parts.  1 .  Descriptive  zoology,  with  anatomy 
and  physiology.  2.  Plates  representing  the  newly  discovered 
animals,  &c.,  with  a  short  text  accompanying  them,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  numbers.  3.  Descriptive  botany.  4.  Sketches  of 
plants,  with  a  short  descriptive  text,  8£c.,  to  be  issued  in  numbers. 

Such  is  the  prospect  of  this  magnificent  and  laborious  work; 
a  work  calculated  to  exhibit  to  the  highest  advantage,  what  the 
iron  diligence  of  the  German  literati  is  wont  to  accomplish. 
No  nation  on  earth  has  more  enthusiasm  and  scientific  ardor, 
than  the  Germans;  and  none  are  more  competent  to  apply 
these  qualifications  most  effectually  to  the  objects  which  come 
within  their  limits.  The  French  corps  of  scientific  men  are, 
indeed,  exceedingly  active  and  laborious ;  and  to  none  are  the 
sciences  of  chemistry,  physiology,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
pharmacy,  and  anatomy  more  deeply  indebted.  But  tliere  is, 
generaUy  speaking,  more  of  persevering  and  minutely  accurate 
diligence  among  the  Germans. 

We  cannot  help  doing  honor  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  his 
ministry,  as  well  as  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin,  for  the 
generous  support  which  they  have  given  to  the  scientific  expe- 
dition, which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  noble  transaction,  in  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
has  been  deeply  concerned.  Within  a  few  years,  he  has  made 
fi*eemen  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects,  by  making  them 
lords  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate,  possessoi*s  by  n)^re  fee 
simple.  He  has  raised  up  the  second,  if  not  the  first  Univer- 
sity of  learning,  now  in  existence.  We  refer  to  that  of  Berlin, 
which  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old.  He  has  greatly  improved 
other  Universities  in  his  territory,  particularly  that  of  Halle. 
He  supports,  at  his  own  expense,  as  we  are  credibly  informed, 
twenty-five  theological  students  at  Wittenberg,  on  the  very  spot 
where  Lullier  taught,  and  where  diree  professors  of  theology 
still  remain,  one  of  whom  is  the  well  known  Schleusner.  He 
has  made  provision,  that  all  the  children  of  his  realm  shall  be 
taught  to  read,  and  be  in  possession  of  a  Bible.  He  every 
year  bestows  some  distinguished  honor  or  privilege  on  litera- 
ry men,  who  contribute  to  the  honor  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
instruction  of  his  subjects.  All  this,  too,  with  very  moderate 
pecuniary  resources,  Prussia  having  scarcely  any  commerce 
with  foreign  countries. 
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When  we  think  on  this,  and  compare  it  with  what  oar  gov- 
ernments are  doing  in  the  cause  of  science  and  literature, 
our  hearts  almost  melt  within  us.  It  has  generally  been  tlie 
reproach  of  republics,  ibai  they  liad  no  sympathy  for  liieralure. 
Nay,  ihey  liave  often  been  reproached  with  even  fearing  and 
hating  it,  lest  it  should  tend,  if  much  honored,  to  introduce  ine- 
quality among  the  citizens.  When  we  call  to  mind,  too,  diat 
hterature  is  even  taxed  by  our  general  government,  that  a  poor 
student,  who  has  not  one  dollar  in  bis  pocket,  is  obliged  to  pay 
one  shilling  on  the  pound  avoirdupoisj  for  every  Latin  and 
Greek  book  which  he  imports  from  Europe,  wliich  duly  often 
amounts  to  five  or  even  ten  times  the  original  price  of  die 
book ;  we  are  ready  to  ask,  Where  is  the  boasted  illumination 
and  liberality  of  die  republic,  and  of  the  age,  in  which  we  live  ? 
We  do  beseech  die  enlightened  men,  who  are  at  the  head  of 
our  affairs,  bolli  in  the  general  and  state  governments,  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach  which  rests  upon  us  in  this  respect ;  and  at 
least,  not  to  frown  upon  literary  effort,  by  imposing  heavy  taxa- 
tion upon  it.  Every  petty  state  in  Germany,  not  so  large  as  one 
of  our  coundes,  must  have  its  University  ;  and  that  generously 
supported  too.  Here,  if  the  Utiiversides  live,  it  is  well ;  a 
Governor's  speech,  or  a  President's  message  boasts  of  them  to 
the  world.  If  they  die,  loo,  it  is  equally  well,  so  far  as  our 
political  entliusiasts  are  concerned.  In  tlie  scramble  for  office 
which  pervades  all  ranks,  the  higher  and  pertnanent  interests, 
and  lasting  glory  of  the  country  are  apt  to  be  forgotten.  The 
question,  who  are  to  be  our  next  presidents,  and  governors,  and 
senators,  and  representatives,  absorbs  all  other  inquiries,  A 
much  deeper  interest  is  feh  in  tfie  business  of  governmg^  than 
in  the  inquiry,  whether,  by  and  by,  there  wHU  be  anything  worth 
being  governed. 

We  make  the  appeal  to  the  country,  and  to  the  world,  fear- 
lessly in  regard  to  this  subject*  Facts  are  before  the  eyes  of 
every  wcll-infiirmed,  clear-siglited  man,  which  will  not  permit 
him  to  contradict  tins  statement.  A  few  solitary  and  honorablo 
exceptions  only  can  be  made  to  it,  in  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  literary  seminaries* 

Where  are  die  voyages,  like  that  of  Ehrenberg  and  Hem- 
prich,  supported  by  government  or  by  literary  socieUes  ?  We 
are  aware  tiiat  our  own  western  wilds  have  been  partiaUj  ex- 
plored, by  order  of  government.  We  know,  too,  that  the  intel- 
ligent  and  active  men  in  odlce,  who  have  been  principally 
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concerned  in  all  ihis,  would  have  done  veiy  much  more  o 
same  nalure,  if  their  countrj^men  would  have  suffered  t 
We  do  hope,  that  more  nien  of  the  like  ardor  will  be  raised  up, 
who,  heedless  whether  they  carry  the  next  electioQ  or  not,  will ' 
look  at  higher  objects,  aod  do  sonielhing  of  permanent  beoe6t  to 
tlie  interests  of  science,  sometlnn^  wliich  will  contribute  to  the 
lasting  honor  of  their  country.  We  do  beheve  Uiere  are  men, 
now  high  in  office,  that  would,  with  all  their  hearts,  embark  in  ' 
such  undertakings  if  they  dared  to  do  h.  May  the  day  speedily 
dauTi,  when  they  will  venture  upon  the  experiment ! 

But  we  must  return  from  our  discursive  review,  and  come 
to  an  end.     We  trust  the  votaries  of  science,  in  this  countrj> « 
will  thank   us    for  laying   before   thera  the   prospectus  of  a] 
work,  so  important  as  that  to  he  published  under  the  auspices  j 
of  tlie  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin*     We  cannot  refrain  frocnl 
expressing  our  hope,  our  earnest  desire,  that  some  of  our  Col- 
leges, or  some  Society  of  literary  and  scientific  men  among;  us, 
will  not  fail  to  make  immediate  arrangements  to  secure  the  J 
importation  and  translation  of  the  first  volumes  of  the  workj 
above  announced,  and  their  republication  in  tliis  country,  far 
the  benefit  of  our  numerous  naturalists,  and  through  them,  for 
the  hooefit  of  our  community.     Geography,  too,  is  to  receiraj 
no  unimportant  accession  from  the  work, 

]\Iight   we  be  permitted  to  name  any  literary  Society,  oo  | 
whom  we  should  feel  the  greatest  liberty  to  call,  and  to  m%G  on  ' 
dieni  Uiis  undertaking,  we  should  name  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  University,  or  some  of  the  literary  and  scientific  Soci- 
eties in  its  neighhorliood.     It  is  worthy  of  their  attention,  and 
would  well  repay  them  for  all  the  trouble  and  expense  winch 
it  might  occasion.     Every  genuine  son  of  science,  of  literature,  ^ 
or  of  die  arts,  we  are  sure,  will  join  with  us  in  these  wishes, ' 
Every  man,  who  is  enliglitened,  and  who  loves  his  country, 
will  rejoice  to  see  die  means  aod  the  spirit  of  literamre  and  of 
science  multiplieii  and  extended. 
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The  Northeastern  Bmindars/*  Since  the  article  on  this  sub- 
ject passed  through  the  presii?,  wo  have  seen  a  Re[)orl  of  a  ctun- 
mittee  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  in  which  the  same  question  is 
fully  discussed.  The  committee  had  access  to  a  great  mass  of 
documents,  copies  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  executive  of 
Maine,  from  the  department  of  state,  of  the  United  Slates.  They 
have  published  iiome  of  the  most  important  of  these  documents,  ai* 
an  Appendix  to  their  report*  We  should  liave  taken  some  notice 
of  this  valuable  report,  had  it  reached  lis  a  few  days  sooner  ;  but 
we  do  not  tind  in  it»  on  examination,  anything  which  would  have 
varied  the  course  of  our  argument,  or  miy  material  facts  or  docu- 
ments which  had  escaped  our  attention.  The  report  discusses 
some  topics  not  within  the  scope  of  our  imiuiry,  which  it  was  our 
purpose  to  confine  strictly  to  the  qnestion  of  right  between  the 
two  countries*  The  proceedings  which  have  been  resorted  to  by 
the  parties  for  enforcing  their  respeclive  claims,  and  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  for  bringing  the  question  to  an  adjust- 
ment, may  be  made  the  subject  of  another  article.  In  another 
document,  published  by  order  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  namely, 
the  Report  of  Charles  S.  Dave  is.  Esq,,  who  was  ap[>ointed  by  the 
governor  of  Maine  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  a  nar- 
rative is  given  of  the  conlroversies  which  have  arisen,  between 
the  settlers  on  the  disputed  territory  and  the  otRcers  of  tlie  prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick,  from  their  attempts  to  enforce  the  juris- 
diction of  the  province  within  that  territory.  These  facts  are  im- 
portant, and  they  show  the  cause  of  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vads,  in  the  stale  most  directly  interested,  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion in  controversy,  and  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
that  controversy. 
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The  Southern  Review*    No,  1,  for  February  1628.    Charleston.  \/ 
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iilQ  JVeto  PubUeatums.  [April, 

The  United  States  Penmaa^  being  a  Practical  Syatdm  of  the  Art  of 
Writing.    By  S.  Leonard. 

NOVELS. 

Tales  of  the  Night  By  a  Lady  of  Maine.  Portlai^.  T.  Todd. 
Idmo..  pp.90. 

Nothings  by  Nobody.  A  Tale  of  Aiperican  Fashionable  life. 
Philadelphia.    E.  tattelL    12mo. 

.  Blue  blocking  Hall,  a  NoveL    New  York.    J.  &  J.  Harper.    2  vols. 
12mo. 

.  The  Prize  or  the  three  Half  Crowns.  By  the  Aath<»>  of  the  Self- 
Conquest    Boston.    Bowles  &.  Dearborn.    ISind.    pp.  112. 

Temptation^  or  Henry  Morland.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn. 
18mo.    pp.  92. 

Always  Happy,  or  Anecdotes  of  Felix  and  his  Sister  Serena.  By 
a  Mother.    Boston.    Bowles  &.  Dearborn.    18mo.    pp.  142. 

The  Humours  of  Utopia,  by  an  Utopian,  a  Tale  of  Colonial  Tunes. 
Philadelphia.    Carey,  Lea,  &.  Carey.    2  vols.    12mo. 

The  Red  Rover,  a  Tale  by  the  Author  of  the  Pilot  Philadelphia. 
Carey,  Lea,  &.  Carey. 

ORATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

A  Discourse  delivered  in  Charleston,  S.  Con  the  2l8t  November 
1827,  before  the  Reformed  Society  of  Israelites.  By  J.  N.  Cardoza 
Charleston.    8vo.    pp.18. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association.  By  William  HiUiard.  Cambridge.  Billiard, 
Blctcalf,  &  Co. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Prospects  of  Letters  and  Taste  in  Virginia, 
toronounced  before  the  Lit  &  Phil.  Society  of  Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
lege, at  their  Anniversary  September  1827.    By  J.  B.  Harrison. 

An  Address  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  Public,  containing  a  Refutation  of 
the  charges  made  against  him  by  General  Andrew  Jackson.  Wash- 
ington. 

An  Address  on  Female  Education  delivered  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
October  26, 1827.  By  Charles  Burroughs.  Portsmouth.  Cfailds  & 
March.    8vo.    pp.  44. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hamp- 
den Agricultural  Society  at  Northampton,  October  24, 1827.  By  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock.    Amherst.    J.  S.  &  C.  Adams.    8vo.    pp.  24. 

Sketches  of  the  Primitive  Settlement  on  the  Delaware ;  a  Discourse 
delivered  before  the  Society  for  the  Commemoration  of  the  Landing 
of  William  Pemi,  on  the  24th  of  October  1827.  By  James  N.  Barker. 
Philadeluhia.    Carey,  Lea,  &.  Carey. 

'  An  Address  on  Female  Education  delivered  Nov.  21,  ISSJT,  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Edifice  prepared  for  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary. 
By  T.  H.  Gallaudet  Hartford.  H.  &  P.  J.  Huntingdon.  8vo. 
pp.  34. 

Address  delivered  at  the  8th  Anniversary  of  the  Auxiliary  Educa- 
tion Society  of  the  Young  Men  of  Boston.  By  Edward  Beecher. 
8vo.    pp.  50. 
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speech  of  Uie  Hon.  Jolin  Randolph  in  reply  to  Mr.  Everett  on  the 
Re  Irene  liment  ResolQlions,    Boston.    8vo.     pp.  30. 

Discurao  protiunciaclo  on  Plymouth,  Decembre  22,  1824.  Per  Edu- 
ftfdo  Everett  Truducido  aJ  EaparJoL  For  A.  X.  San  Martin.  Bos- 
ton*    Lo  publica  N.  llaie.    8vo.    pp.  28. 

An  Address  delivered  at  Kenuebunk  before  the  York  County  Uni- 
tarian Association,  October  34,  1827.  By  H.  Ware,  Jr.  Kennebunk. 
1828.    8vo.    pp.  35. 

An  Adilress  delivered  at  Concord,  N.  H.  January  8,  1828,  in  Com- 
memoration of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.     By  laaac  Hill.    Concord. 

An  Address  of  Chief  Justice  Parker  to  the  Bar  of  Suffolk,,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Howe,  Boston.  Preaa  of  N. 
Hale.    8vo.    pp.  14. 

POETRY. 

Hymns  on  the  Works  of  Nature  for  the  Use  of  Children.  By  Mrs. 
Felicia  Hemans.  Now  first  published.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  ^ 
Co.     12mo.     pp.  35. 

Short  Poema  on  various  Subjecta.  By  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Fislier  of 
Bluchill,  Maine- 

Tho  Blessings  of  Friendship.  By  J.  McHenry.  Phdadelphia*  J, 
Grig-g. 

Incidental  Poems,  accompanied  with  Letters  and  a  Sketch  of  tho 
Author's  Life*  By  Robert  Dinsnioor.  Haverhill.  A.  W.  Thayer 
Prinler.    1828.    12mo*    pp.  SiM. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  with  a  Particular  Reference  totha 
Institutional,  Resources,  and  Condition  of  the  United  States.  By  WU- 
lard  Phillips.     Br>ston.     11  ill  Sard,  Gray,  &  Co.     8vo. 

The  Anierican  System,  or  the  Effects  of  hiffh   Duties  on  Importa, 
designed  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Indufitry  ;  with  remarks 
on  the  late  Annual  Treasury  Report.    8vo, 
THEOLOGY. 

The  Christian  Spirit ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr, 
George  W.  Wells  in  Kenuebunk,  Maine.  By  Charles  Lowell.  8vo. 
pp.  15* 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Common  Version,  conformed  to  Griea- 
bach*s  standard  Greek  Text.     Boston.     N.  Hale*     8vo. 

A  Sermon  preached  October  12,  1827,  before  tlio  American  BoanI 
of  Mifi^ions  at  New  York.  By  Lyman  Beccher,  D.  D.  Boston. 
Crorker  &  Brewster. 

The  Exrhisive  System  ;  a  Sermon  delivered  in  Grolon,  Mass.  at 
the  Inatallation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Robinson,  November  1st,  18£^. 
By  James  Walker.     Boston.     Bowles  &.  Dearborn.     1827.    8vo, 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  I>eriicution  of  the  Third  Congregational 
Church  in  Cambridge,  Dec.  25,  1827.  By  Charles  Lowefl.  Boston. 
8vo. 

A  Recent  Attempt  to  defeat  the  Constitutional  Provisions  in  Fa- 
vor of  Reh^ious  Freedom,  ronsidered  in  Reference  to  tho  Trust 
Conveyances  of  Hanover  Street  Church.    By  a  Layman.     8vo.  pp.24. 

Intemperance  a  just  Cause  of  Alarm  and  Exertion  ;  a  Sermon 
preached  at  West  8pringfield.    By  W.  B.  Sprague. 
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The  diameter  of  JesuB  Christ,  a  Sennon  delivered  June  13,  1827, 
before  the  Ilainpdea  Association  of  Mmislora.     By  W,  B.  Spra^e. 

The  Memory  of  our  Fntliers,  a  Sennoii  dehvered  at  Plymouth,  0e* 
cember  22,  1827.    By  Lyman  Beecher.     Boston.    Svo. 

A  New  Tmnalation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  By  M-  Stuart, 
Andover.     Flagg  &  Gould,  Printers.     Hvo.     pp,  32. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  tlie  Meeting  House  io 
Sftco.  By  F.  W.  F*  Greenwood.  Kennebunk.  J.  K.  Remicb, 
Printer.     12mo,     pp,  22. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the  Latin 
and  German  Works  of  John  Jahn.  With  additional  Notes  and  Re- 
ferences. By  S.  H.  Turner,  and  W.  R.  Whittingham.  New  York. 
G.  &.  C.  CarvUl.    8vo.    pp.  546. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  New  general  Atlas,  druwn  ami  Engraved  pnrticolarly  to  iUdfftmte 
Malte  Brun's  Universal  Geogruphy.     Philadelphia.    J,  Gri§g» 
VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  Private  Jonrniil  of  a  Voyagt?  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Rea- 
denee  at  the  Sandwiah  Is  Ian  els  in  the  years  1822,  3,  4,  &.  5.  By  S. 
C,  Stewart     New  York.    J.  P,  Haven.     P2mo.     pp.  402, 

AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKS. 

The  Works  of  Joseph  Butler,  LL.  D,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of 
the  Author*     Cambridj^e.     lliltiard  &,  Brown.     2  vols.     12nio. 

The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton.  Boston.  WeDs  & 
Lilly.    3  vols.     12mo. 

Sermons  of  Joseph  Butler,  LL.  D.  Cambridge,  HiUiard  &.  Brown. 
12mo.     pp.  364. 

T!ie  Youdrs  Casket,  or  a  Teacher*s  present  to  the  most  studioos 
Scholars  in   Bcliool.    By  Mrs.   Siierwood.    Boston.     Jame^  Loring. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  Extracts  from 
Miss  Aikiu^s  Memoir  of  lliat  Lady,  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Persons.     By  Mrs.  Hughs.     Philadelphia.     R.  H.  BmttlL     l2ino. 

Lectures  on  Physiolojry,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  Hij^tory  of  Man, 
delivofcd  at  tlie  Itoyal  College  of  Physicians.  By  W.  Lawrence^ 
F.  R.  S.    Salem.     Foote  &  Brown.     182c^.    8vo,     pp.  VJ'k 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Canon  gate.  By  the  Aullior  of  Wavericy. 
Philadelphia.     Carey,  Lea,  ^  Cart-y.     2  vols.     12mo. 

Redemption,  a  Poem  in  Kij^^ht  Books.  By  Joseph  S.  Walworth. 
With  Memoirs  of  th«  Author's  Life.     From  the  fifth  London  edition. 

The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies?,  and  other  Poems.  By 
TIjomas  Hood.     First  American  edition.     Philadelphia. 

Hymns  w^titten  ond  adapted  to  the  weekly  Ciiurcb  Senric^  of  the 
Year.     Dy  the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D.     New  York, 

LinjE^ard^s  History  ot  England.  Philadelphia.  Eugene  Cuminis- 
key.     10  vols.  8vo* 

Fireside  Stories^  or  Reeollectiona  of  my  School  Fellows,  By  tbo 
Author  of  tJio  Picture  Gallery.     New  York. 

Elizabeth  Palmer;  or  Display,  a  Talc  tor  Young  People.  By  Jane 
Taylor.     Boston.    James  Loring. 
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Clarendon's  History  of  tJie  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wara  in  England. 
Vols.  V.  ^  VL     Boston.     Wells  &  Lilly. 

The  JiivcTiile  Plutarch,  containing  Accounts  of  the  Lives  of  Cele- 
brated Children.     Boston.     Monroe  &  Francis*     ISmo.    pp.  2r)2. 

Food  for  the  Young,  uilnptcjd  to  the  Mental  Capacities  of  Children 
of  tender  Years.  By  a  Mother.  Boston.  Muaroe  &  Francis.  ISmo. 
pp.  144. 

Stories  from  Scriptare  on  an  Improved  Plan.  Boston.  Munroe  & 
Francis.     18nio.    pp.  179. 

Tales  for  Ellen.     Boston.     Manroe  &  Francis.     18mo. 

The  O'Briens  and  the  OTldiorties.  By  Lady  Morgan.  Philadel- 
phia,    Carey,  Lea,  &,  Carey.     2  vols.     12mo. 

A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England  respecting  real  Property.  By 
William  Cruise.  Third  American  from  the  first  London  edition* 
New  York.     C  nil  ins  &  Han  nay.     18*27,    iBvo. 

Popular  Fairy  Tales,  or,  a  Lilliputian  Library.  Boston*  Munroe 
&  Francis.     12mo.     pp.  28ti 

500(>  Valuable  Receipts  in  all  the  useful  and  Domestic  Arts.  By 
CoUn  McKenzie.     Firat  American  edition. 

Memoirs  of  tlio  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Calvin*  to  which  isbre- 
Exed  a  brief  History  of  the  Reformation.  By  John  McIIcnry*  From 
the  last  London  edition.     Philadelphia.     Tower  &  Hogaji. 

A  Narrative  of  Don  Juan  Von  llalen's  Imprisonment  in  the  Dun- 
geons of  the  Inquitjition  and  his  Escape  in  1817  and  1818.  New 
York.    J.  &  J.  Harper.     1  vol.    8vo* 

Manual  of  Pathology.  By  J.  MflOlinet,  Translated  with  Notes  and 
Additions*     By  Jones  Quecm. 

Flirtation,  a  Novel,     New  York.    J.  &  J.  Harper.    2  vols.     12mo, 

The  Church  in  the  Firea  of  Persecution*  or  a  History  of  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Churcli  from  the  Days  of  our  Saviour  lo  the  Present  Time. 
By  XW  Rev.  G,  Croly.    Phdadelphia. 

Death- Bed  Scenes  and  Pastoral  Conversations.  By  the  late  Rev. 
John  Wharton.     Philadelphia.     Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey. 

A  Voyage  lo  the  Eastern  Seaa  in  1816,  including  an  Account  of 
Captain  Maxwell's  Attack  on  the  Batteries  at  Canton,  By  Captain 
Bagil  Hall.     New  York. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  with  additional  Notes  and  Casea*  Edited  by  F,  Tyrrel* 
Vol.  HI.     Boston.     Wells  &  Lilly. 

Memoirs  including^  select  Remains  and  Letters  of  John  Urquhart 
By  the  Rev.  William  Orne.  Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.  2  vols. 
18mo, 

A  Visit  to  the  Sea  Side,  in  two  parts.  Boston.  Bowles  dt  Dear- 
born.    18mo.    pp  28G* 

What  is  Centility  ?  A  Moral  Tale.  Washing-ton.  P.  Thomp- 
son.    12mo. 

Tales  of  My  Grandfather.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley.  Phila- 
delphia.    Carey,  Lea^  &.  Carey.    2  vols.     12mo. 

Fireside  Stories,  or  Recollections  of  my  School  Fellows.  New 
York. 
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The  Jmrenile  Sketch  Book,  a  Token  for  New  Year.  Boston.  N. 
8.  Simpkins.    ISmo.    pp.  211. 

Sure  Methods  of  Improving  Health  and  Prolonging  Life,  Olostrated 
with  Casei.  By  a  Physician.  First  American  edition.  Philadel- 
l^ia.    Carey,  Lea,  U  Cfarey. 


WORKS  IN  PRESS. 

In  the  press  of  Hilli  aed,  Metcalf,  &  Co.,  at  Cambridge,  and  wiH 
be  published  in  a  few  days,  SCELTA  di  .PROSE  ITALIANE, 
Tratte  da'  piik  Celebri  Scrittori  Antichi  e  Modemi,  per  uso  degli  Stu- 
diosi  di  qoesta  Lingua.  Da  Pietro  Bachi,  Precettore  nell'  Univer- 
sity Harvardiana. 

Richardson  &>  Lord,  of  Boston,  have  in  press,  CHEMICAL  MANI- 
PULATION, being  Instructions  to  Students  in  Chemistry,  on  the  Meth- 
ods of  Performing  Experiments  of  Demonstration  or  of  Research,  with 
Accuracy  and  Success.  By  Michael  Faradat,  F.  R.S.  F.  G.  s!,  &«. 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
kc.  With  additions  by  John  W.  Webster,  M.  D.,  Erving  Professor 
of  Chemistiy  in  Harvard  University. 

A  review  of  flitf  woric  is  contained  in  the  Philosophical  lfaga«n<>  md  >^ 
nals  of  PUiloiophy,  for  July,  which  concludes  as  follows  ;  '<  After  a  rery  care- 
iiil  perusal  of  the  work,  we  strenuously  recommend  it,  as  containing  the  most 
complete  and  excellent  instructions  for  conducting  chemical  experiments : 
there  are  few  persons,  however  gpreat  their  experience,  who  may  not  gain  in- 
formation in  many  important  particulars  ;  and  for  ourselves,  we  beg,  most  on- 
equivocally,  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  acquired  many  useful  and  important 
hhits,  on  subjects  even  of  every  day  occurrence." 


Moriginal  BeuiRins,  account  of^  363, 

Jleadem^^  Nadaaal.     See  A^ationaL 

jSge^  the  present,  doclme  of  the  fine 
arts  aod  ofdoquenccin,  21 B — eau&e 
of  ihh  uniavor^blc  effect  not  fatal, 
210. 

^le^and€T\  Sir  William,  i^rant  of  Nova 
Scotia  to,  hy  Jaracs  tbe  First»42l. 

J31nmnac»y  the  first  step  id  a  dcw  walk 
of  Uteratxirc,  258 — followed  by  tlie 
class  of  Souvenirs,  259. 

Aharado,  the  conqucrer  of  Guatema- 
la, 132. 

^^»wn<:a.  United  States  of-  See  Uni- 
ted States. 

jSmcrica,  Republic  of  Centra].  See 
Gxtatemala. 

American  Annual  Reglitcr,  197. 

Annuai  Register,  American,  197. 

Aniiquilies,  Indian,  Uev.  Isaac  Me 
Coy's  account  of,  363, 

Arabia,  remain*  of  a  pure  theism » 
among  the  poeLs  of,  48. 

ArUtoertictf^  hereditary,  of  England 
and  Spain  compared,  172— «l&^d 
iUperiority  of  the  Ivnf^lish  not  well 
founded,  172 — its  decrease  of  influ- 
ence, \m. 

As»umpthn,  the  capital  of  Paraguay, 
ruined  under  pretence  of  improve- 
mcnl  by  the  Dictator  Df  Frmcia, 
169, 


Bancroft^  G.^  hi^  edition  ot  Jacobf'a 
Latin  Reader,  274 

Barbarous  lJibe9,  condition  of  womaii 
amonp,  317. 

Barringion,  Sir  ionah,  his  Sketches 
of  his  own  Times,  49S. 

Bavwrian  succe!i»«iton,  history  of  the 
contest  respecting;,  202  et  seq. 

Bedouin  Arabs,  dangers  enconntered 
by  the  vcientiiic  expedition  of 
Ehrenbei^  and  Hcrapricb  from,  556. 

Beechejf,  Captain,  charges  of,  against 
the  missionaries  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  102. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  the  principal  au- 
thority of  the  Radicals  on  Parlia- 
iDCDtary  reform,  188 — character  of 
his  first  and  of  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions. 188. 

BerliHt  Royal  Academy  of  Scieneet, 
report  of  the  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by,  552. 

Bible,  common  version  of,  50, 

Bingham t  &£r,  miisionary  at  the  Sand^ 
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I  IilaDds.  64^11 


oytgB,  f6 — oocuneiiees  relatiag  to 


relftliiig  to,  in  the  Darrative  of  the        ft mif undecstuidin^  of,  witL  the 


▼oyage  of  ibe  Blonde,  81 — correct- 
ed, 81 — the  priocipal  object  ofetim- 
ixifttioD  to  the  enemies  of  the  nm- 
«iim,  83 — kaer  from,  to  Captsin 
Lofd  B3rroii,  8T — conduct  of»  er- 
plaiaed^  88  et  eeq. 

BlackaUme^  Sir  Wm,  his  desciiptioil  of 
tlie  cooditioD  of  woman  as  m  wife, 
3S2. 

NMUiff,  woywft  of  the,  to  the  SiDd- 
wfteh  Iilaji£,  account  of,  &d — ^mode 
in  which  the  account  of  the  voyH^ 
WIS  got  up,  62 — agency  of  Mr  Blox- 
zm  afi<1  of  Mr»  Gnham  in  it,  63 — 
proofs  of  the  unfaimefls,  &c.  of  this 
namLtire,  64  et  icq.^ — character  of 
the  work,  65 — where  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  production  rests,  66 — 
account  of  the  voyage  examined,  67 
et  ieq. 

Bfbxam,  Re  v. Mr,  agency  of,  la  getting 
up  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Btonde,  62 — not  responsible  for  the 
character  of  (hat  work,  66 — his  ac- 
count of  the  funeral  of  the  King  of 
the  Sajidwich  bidnds,  79. 

^o/rt,  a  chief  of  the  Sandwich  lalaods, 
conversation  of,  with  George  the 
Fourth,  96 — forj^cd  letter  from,  108, 

Botmtyt  collections  Id,  made  by 
Mewrs  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprichf 
560. 

Boufhettfy  Colonel,  description  of  thp 
highlands  north  of  ibp  St  John,  429 
— JiiB  statement  of  the  Bridsh  claim 
with  regard  to  the  l>oundary  line  of 
Nova  Scotia,  430 — his  description  of 
the  road  to  Canada  which  crosses 
the  highlands  on  the  St  John,  437. 
riTJ^,  John,  specimens  of  PoTish 
a,  &LCi  146— his  fiorviccs  to  the 
cau«c  of  literature,  of  philanlhropj-, 
and  of  freedom,  by  making  nations 
acquainted  with  each  other's  works 
of  imajrioation,  14tj — his  iniended 
works  in  the  same  department,  169. 
urgatfne^  General,  Baroness  Riede- 
«eVs  account  of  events  in  tlie  cara- 
palfpi  of,  231— residence  and  treat- 
ment of  the  troops  of,  after  the  ca- 
pitulation, 235. 
'3|yrafi,  Lord,  Captain  of  the  Blonde 
frigate  in  her  voyjige  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,,  62 — not  respon*ihk: 
for  the  published  nanatiTe  of  the 


■ioiiaries,  90 — -Judicious  conduct  ii, 
at  a  cnuncii  of  tlie  chief^^  9^1 — atfa^ 
course  of,  with,  and  fee&iigi  to- 
wards, the  uii^onaries,  97. 
Byton^  Lord,  the  poet,  remaik  o^  on 
apeech«making,  159. 


CadaUo^  Don  Joai^  his  Moorish  l 
tcrs  reviewed,  248 — account  of  tfie 
author,  248 — plan  of  btJ  work  J 
vantages  and  diaadvsntBgei,  J 
his  account  of  an  tinfonned  a 
educated  Spanish  youth,  25 
ridiculotif  fondnen  for  noble  da 
in  Spain,  25S— «peciaieii  of  i 
mor»  253 — ^his  account  of  the  I 
ish  national  piide,  254 — ^ludic 
count  of  the  mistake  aiisiog  < 
ignorance  of  oatioaal  ciisti 

Ca/ida$a^  a  Hindoo  poet» 
Sacontala,  124 — extract  Irom,! 

Canal,  proposed,  of  Nic 
uniting  the    Atlantic    and  ~ 
Oceans,  140 — negotiations 
lo  the  construction  of,  141. 

Canning,  Mr,  specimen  of  his  pttfia- 
mcntary  wit,  169 — his  introduction 
to  power,  and  the  adrantafes  pos- 
9et»ed  by  him,  191 — his  policy  with 
regard  to  Spanish  America,  19S^ 
changes  the  direction  of  the  policy 
of  his  countiy,  196 — his  pecufiar 
character  In  being  better  adapted  for 
great  occasions  than  for  ordinacy 
ones,  195 — his  death  in  many  re- 
spects fortunate,  196. 

Canmir,  Brodzinski,  a  Polish  poet* 
selections  from,  154,  155. 

CtUholie  question,  del»ates  on,  in  the 
British  parliament,  166  et  »eq. 

Catharine  Second,  of  Russia ,  i 
feres  in  the  contest  for  the  Bafi 
Succession,  294-her  character,! 
singular  influence  of  Potemldo  tiMi 
297— ^her  e^ttcnsive  and  amNooos 
plans  of  conquest,  299 — her  mista* 
Iceo  views  of  tlje  chametcf  of  the 
Turkish  government.  nnn-Tio;  views 
ched^hed  by  Marsli  301 

— opposed  by  the    i  .it«- 

neu<«  34)2 — her  protii  :iird 

lo  tiie  Crimea,  30r>-  t   to 

tlie  troubles  which  L,v.*,v  ..-t..  Uicre, 
305— oelzes  upon  »nd  retains  that 
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province,  SOft-^lier  magDlficent 
journey  through  the  Crimea,  SO  7 — 

appIkatioE  of  Kii|[lan<i  to,  for  Msi*- 
tauco  in  the  AJiioricaii  war,  308— 
(ate  of  Ihe  upptieatioii,  308  et  scq.^ — 
origin  of  tiui  armed  neutrality  witti, 
810. 

Chitago^  proposed  C4mal  between,  and 
the  Llliooy,a61, 

C^ktiM,  Engtit^h  emba^^  to,  614  ct 
MO* — »i»e  of  visitioff  cardt  in,  61 7*— 
visit  to  a  village  of  SlS—aoeedote 
iltustrdtive  of  tfio  moral  character  of, 
530 — sclioob  iiK  S22. 

Chipaia^  limeatone  cave§  of,  io  Flori- 
da, 49K 

Ck^ppttoa  1anp;uage,  conjue^tion  of 
Ihe  aubatanlivt.'  verb  in,  S91 — other 
peculiiiifiea  in  the  langyage  of,  Z&7 
et  seq. 

Citfil  Law,  duties  and  rii^bta  of  woman, 
a*  delcnnined  l)y,  31J>. 

CobketU  accouDt  of  hia  conduct  at  a 
ixuratilig  for  promoting  reform  in 
parliament,  IBl — his  remarkable 
character,  and  the  influence  upon 
hill  fortime^i,  of  his  want  of  common 
honesty,  186 — his  poliUcal  cbangfts, 
and  gradual  loss  of  character,  187^- 
his  attack  on  the  Protestant  rcibr* 
mation,  187. 

CoUmieSi  En^liiih,  in  America,  Judge 
Martthall's  History  oG  1 — connexion 
of  the  history  of,  witli  that  of  the 
United  Statc§,  2 — g^at  accuracy  of 
Judj(e  Maniiairs  history  of,  38. 

Common  law,  condition  of  woman,  ai 
determined  by,  332 — bart»foiu  and 
absurd  provisions  of,  in  relation  to 
man  and  wife,  334 — pimi^hment  for 
ecotih  provided  by,  341 — unjus^t 
partiality  of,  to  the  mate  «ex,  351. 

Gtngresw,  evils  of  the  cxce»«ivc  de- 
bates in,  158. 

CtrtiMtitutivn^  federal,  debates  of  ihe 
Virginia  Convention  on,  12. 

ConttUutwnal  law,  importance  of,  in 
the  United  States.  34^ — eminent  ner- 
vic«e  of  Chief  Justice  i^larshall  in 
the  department  of,  36. 

Cooper^  Ihr  noveli?it,erroneou!i  sketch- 
e^  of  Indkn  character  in  tJie  works 
of,  to  bo  altnbuted  to  the  work  of 
Heckt'Welder,  373 — specfroctL<(  of 
the  uiuuluml  manner  of  Apeech 
which  lie  attributes  to  tbecfi,  374^ 
hi(i  extravagant  account  ol  their  IbJ- 


lowing  the  track  of  travellere,  375 — 
hh  unnatural  dcacripiion^  of  their 
sentiments,  feeliuj^Sj  fcc  375. 

CoTfa^  visit  of  CapUiin  ILilJ  to,  523 — 
hii*  description  of  an  interview  with 
a  chief  of,  634 — account  of  tlie  in- 
tercourse of  the  English  with  the 
inhabit.intH  of,  526 — landing  of  Cap- 
tain Hall  in  the  eoimtry  «f,  627 — 
description  of  a  house  of,  628. 

CVimt'rt,  events  relating  to>  305 — eeix- 
ed  upon,  and  retained  by  Rtieaia, 
306 — oppression  of  the  inbabitaats 
of  by  Potemkin,  306. 


2?ona»  Joicpb,  his  Liber  Prinatw,  or 
First  Book  of  i4Lttn  Exercises,  no- 
ticed, 274. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  Poems  by,  289 — 
notice  of  bis  Idle  Mdii,  239 — charw 
acter  ajid  recommendations  of  his 
poetry,  241 — his  Buccaneer,  with 
qijotMions,  243 — his  Changes  of 
Home,  245. 

Debate$  in  Coneresa.  exceas  of,  and 
proposed  remedies  for,  158— «U|5jres- 
tious  for  the  improvement  of^  170. 

Delaware  hn^iage,  examiniitien  of 
word«>  and  plim«es  in,  $76. 

Diplomatyt  insignificance  of  the 
cau«ea  which  produce  many  of  the 
^reel  events  of,  311. 

Dtporcfj  pernicious  facibty  of,  in  re- 
publican Home  and  republican 
France,  327 — modes  of  ptocuiing, 
and  condition  of,  in  Rome,  328-— 
instaocea  of  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  328. 

Duellings  opinions  of  different  clasies 
of  persons  concerning,  500— its  in- 
consistency with  even  thoM  cQi- 
toms  of  ancient  and  barbarom  icee 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  bede- 
rived,  502 — absurdi^  and  futility  of, 
exhibited,  507  et  aeq.-'haJi  no  ton- 
den  ey  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
rcrmeinentof  the  age,  512 — liliuiuu- 
tion  of,  in  the  present  age,  518, 


Earikquake9  in  Guatemala,  13Q. 

E€utt^  travels  In,  notice  of  some  of  die 
prlnctpal,  543  et  feq. — tioportiint 
eicpedition  ofNiehulu,  549. 

Egiffit,  great  work  on,  the  result  of 
tltG  Fraoch  ezpeditioQ  to,  550. 


_  ifoaffidi,  otigni  of 

r  fiipfirtltinii  o4f,  961 — Mcouiit  of 
9f  tnv^>  hov  brought  before 
r  fiwId^Ml— dntcb  oTtb^rla- 
55«_ 


■         4if«ieB- 
^^^   lOBM  iai 


01  ucnpfiiCBgi 
omribotiowlo 

tbdi  bl)Qi«>  860-Hn  BoCtfiy. 
Zoology,  SC2. 
h»  Lord  Cbiacellor,  hia  ^iceeli  on 
lb*  CtethoMe  qywtkm,  168. 
.filHf.   WUIikm,  Bianatnre  of  a  Tow 
llirou^  Hawiii,  extzacts  from,  61 
ct  M^. — cofiknis  me  nmde   of  bia 
wotk  in  the  nanntlTv  oftbe  voyafe 
of  Qte  Blonde,  64, 

deciiio  of,  in  the  present 

JBwMTMWto  to  new  aottleinents,  diffi- 
cifil«0of»495. 

Baron  d«  Stiil't  letteis  on, 
liS-^nCcvMt  felt  ia  the  eonetitation 
of«  leS^-diMunion  by  Do  Stael  of 
•OBM  iatamtiog  qiie«tioD»  rektmg 
lo»  lg>  pitctfeal  characDer  of  all 
fjbeoMidni  in  the  public  aMombliei 
of,  166— coDtTut  of  the  ftaleanen 
of,  with  tjiosc  of  Franeo,  166— <dii* 
ctuttion  in  tbo  parliament  of,  on  the 
Catholic  queftion,  167 — ftuperioriiy 
of  the  mediod  of  dcbBtin|:  in.  168^ 
on  the  ftate  of  property  in,  170— of 
the  chaxactcr  ol  the  hercOitnry  arid- 
tocrmcy  of,  ITS— ttate  of  the  period- 
icaJ  pre»  in«  176 — que«iion  of  par- 
lianaontaiv  reform  in.  187— doc«iaije 
of  tbe  lamienee  of  the  arktocmry 
in,  IdO — aceeftsion  of  the  whip  to 
powi?T  in,  190 — intro<luction  oi  Mr 
Canning  to  tho  ministry  of,  190^ 
adcDt  '    V       lulopeiid' 

teacv  ,  a  whig 

Qiea^i ,.   , .-  L..  :.^e  ofiiiin- 

islTy%  IM — inltuencc  ol  Mr  Canniug 
upon  the  politico  and  policy  of,  194 
et  seq. — euiployment  of  mercenary 
troopa  by,  in  the  American  war,  221 
— attempt  of,  to  iiecurc  ^ssiatimcc 
from  Hu>Hia  in  the  American  rcvo- 
itiiionaty  war,  308 — armed  neutrali* 
ty  atiaing  out  of  the  ncg^oUations  of, 
with  Ruioia,  30$  etseq. 


United 


in  Af 


of  ami,  404-itti&. 
fluenee  on  the  fiitar«,  and  in  nMof 
the  whole  inaM  of  bamaB  intdfed, 
404— not  UDBceanpaiiied  hf  cfi^, 
40^— is  peeidlw  in  itt  mbm  wl 
distinct  in  its  inflneDee^  M  to 
•errieea  in  the  i»fodaclioii  of  bnoki 
for  die  young,  409-^uid  In  the  pia- 
ductioD  of  worka  of  ficdoB,  4M. 
Ferrer$^  Earl,  ease  of  ill-lzeatneBt  M 
hia  wile,  341. 

worlca  of,  409. 

Firu  atts»  atate  oftibe  taarte  inr,  in  t^a 
ITnited  States,  £08,  not  em^oMf 
formed  in  ibii  cocmliy, 
neglect  of  tho»e  who  are  < 
in,  SlO^the  h&gh«^ 
gietkiiis  in,  louat  ba  aoi^t  li  t 
capitate,  5" 
motimi  of,  proper  i 
21 1 — the  pitrchaw  of  < 
— klf  influence  on  the 
213^ — ^no  wtint  of  purchaseii  lortha 
really  excellent  productio 
ti\rc  arti<it<s  214 — state  oC  ui| 
ton,  215 — on  the  proper  i 
encouraging,  216---loTe  of, 
dependent  on  retnotft  i 
217— naturul  decline  ol,  a 
quence  of  the  peculiir  piaetical 
character  of  the  praaont  age,  ^' 
unikvortible  influence  of 
ejEceUcrice  upon,  219-'ifab 
not  iieice«i«ary  in  iln  op 
— neci'?«5lly  of  ciittivalioil 
mind  to  artist*.  221 — the  f 
tlie  worlc  of  the  ima|rinfti^oa  a 
of  the  liand,  221- 
of  the  fnte  arts  in  the  United! 
and  their  re^l  iMiHtv,  223L 

Fifh,  r  -      "    •  -    i,56S. 

Flori  -ind  Otflia 

of,  i    ..  .  .i'^cjiiiseof 

itanomiii  e  in  .Vmerieaa 

hiatory,  -i'  ■  .  l*  of  by  f^oua 

authora,  noticed,  479 — of  the  In* 
diarw  of,  480- hoslilc  moTeroenta 
in,  durins:  the  late  war,  4S0 — remoT- 
ai  of  the  Indians  ader  its  acqusilioo 
by  tlie  United  Statea,  481— late 
piibliealiona  relatfng  to,  48S— iiir> 
voys  oft  and  mapsj  4S3— 4ie€0iial  ol 
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Mr  John  Leo  WiUianw'B  View  of 
West  Florida,  483 — controversy  re- 
lating to  thf^  bouptlary  of,  4t83--tlit3 
province  divided  by  General  Jack- 
lOQ  into  two  |iarU,  4^5 — descrip- 
tion of  the  general  >i;jp«araii€e  of  Ihe 
country^  4S5— of  the  coa^t,  456 — 
deecsiipUon  of  the  vaiioiJif  scctioDsof 
the  country,  ^J^T  et  scq, — cliinatc  of 
489 — ^bftys  and  inlets  of  the  coast  of, 
490— capes*  iilauds,  rivers  and  lakes 
off  491— Umestone  cave^  of  Cliipo- 
b  Luj  491 — exertions  of  Mr  White 
for  the  pronioyoii  o[  the  nitercHls  of, 
493 — projected  caniil  through,  494 
-^«dva&ta^c»  and  production*  of  the 
district  of  Tallahassee,  in,  by  Mr 
McComb,  494  el  »eq. — importance 
aiid  valoe  of  to  the  United  Slates, 
497. 

Prance  J  character  of  parhaineiitary  de- 
bates in,  US  compared  with  those  of 
England,  166 — periodical  presH  and 
newspapers  of,  177 — superiority  ol 
the  editorial  departucuut  of  l)ie  pub- 
lic papers  of,  over  those  of  Eo^land 
and  Araericd,  IHtl — comioerciEil  ad- 
Taatoges  secured  to,  by  tlie  Ullohmn 
Forte,  34)2 — union  of,  with  Austriii, 
in  the  time  of  Catharioe  IL,  ^3, 

Francia^  Dr,  tlie  mlcr  and  Dictator  of 
Paraguay,  myRterioua  policy  of,  445 
— an  imitator  of  NapoUoo,  446 — 
hut  first  appearance  as  tecrclary  of 
the  junta,  45l>^ — his  historj'  150— and 
chArACter,4&l — conduct  in  his  office, 
452— causes  the  callini,;  of  aoolbcr 
convdQtioD,  452 — appomlcd  consul, 
452 — ^procures  another  change  in  the 
government  and  la  made  dictator, 
453 — means  by  which  he  acconi- 
plidhed  this  end,  454 — ^liis  mode  of 
life,  455 — and  njca»ure»  for  estab- 
lishing his  authority,  466 — becomes 
perpetual  dictator,  457 — account  of 
an  inten-iew  with  bim>  459— de- 
scription of  his  perse  rval  babito  and 
domestic  life,  461 — his  talent*,  and 
religiouj}  notions,  463 — ^liia  temper, 
40S^— disintcrestedne^^i^  46-1 — ^his 
jealousy  of  his  authority,  464 — htJ« 
«nny  and  miUtia,  465— his  violent 
measures  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
peraon,  466— eonspifacie«  againil, 
407'-hiJ  bloody  meaAurci  in  coiuc- 
qucncc,  468 — his  attempts  at  im* 
provemcnt,  469 — his  labors  oa  the 
capital,  469> 


Fraser^  General,  aecoimt  of  the  death 
and  funeral  of,  by  baroness  Ricd- 
csel,  231. 

Ffediric  tlic  Great  of  Prussia,  circum- 
stances under  which  he  bcj^uo  to 
reign,  2S7-hi*  attack  on  Ausbia,  287 
—his  seven  years*  war,  and  his  sub- 
sequent wi-MS  conduct  in  promoUog 
the  internal  welfare  of  hi»  kingdom, 
2S7  et  seq. — ^his  agency  in  tlie  par- 
tition of  Poland,  28S — his  deeds  of 
pubhc  virtue  in  the  last  period  of  bi«* 
reign,  291 — his  part  in  tlie  contest 
respecting  the  Bavarian  .succession, 
292—1  as  iiucce^fl  and  return  to  the 
administration  of  Yula  k]U|;dom»  294 
— hi&  conduct  in  respect  to  the  am- 
bitiou-^  de^ijpiH  of  Catharine  IL  on 
Turkey,  301 — \m  conduct,  bow  ex- 
posed to  the  empress,  3U3— joins  the 
armed  neutrality,  313 — duloats  Uie 
desiirns  of  Joseph  If,  314— bid  good 
qTialilies  according  to  Von  Dobm, 
315^ — liis  habits  of  life  and  business, 
315 — pointi^  which  liiakc  his  reigo 
important  to  the  world,,  S15< 


Ocnel,  I^Onister  from  the  French  re- 
public, conduct  of,,  towurdslliogov- 
emtuent  of  the  United  States,  20. 

Gtotf^t  IV.,  couversiition  of  with  Boki, 
a  Sandwich  idaud  chiefs  96. 

Georgia^  controversy  of,  witli  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  boun- 
daiy  of  Florida,  4S3» 

German  princes^  conduct  of,  in  fur- 
nishing Kngliuid  with  ruorconary 
troops  to  act  against  America,  225. 

Oood^  John  Ma^on,  I>r,hi9  translation 
of  Job,  51 — eiiarninution  ofj^iTmeof 
hid  ddbcts,  G2  ct  seq. — his  use  and 
Inmslation  of  the  word  u>>ually  tiaos- 
lated  cume,  65. 

Goodricky  Mr,  a  missionary  in  the 
Sandwich  Istandbi,  his  ascent  of  the 
hifheit  mountain  in  Hawaii,  98, 

09rt,  foundation  ol  )u§  fame  as  a 
statesman,  when  laid,  292 — Ids  de< 
scription  of  the  Empress  Catharine 
the  Second,  895. 

Graham^  Mrs,  agency  of,  in  the  prc> 
pamtion  of  the  account  of  the 
Foyage  of  the  Bkmde  frigate  to  tlie 
Solid wich  Inlands,  63— 4ier  u^e  of 
tho  mnrativc  of  Mr  Ellis,  64r-ttli«i  of 
materials  derived  from  llio  mliiioa- 
aries,  64— her  acknowledgnwot  iwitb 
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R^pvtl  la  the  work,  66— •Her  •ixig;u- 
hr  mbiftke  with  regaid  to  the  lue 
of  number*  by  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers, 67 — ^her  areouot  of  the  reIij^ou«r 
0ot3on»  of  the  natives  examined^  69 
— hei  hisumcBl  aeciimcy  cdled  ia 
qucfltlon,  79— her  Tiew  of  the  so- 
cial and  loonl  chtncter  of  the  peo- 
ple, 74 — iti  fsbeoei*  shown ,  75  ct 
ieq, — ^favcnhle  extract  from,  79, 
Crtece,  proposed  restoration  of,  by  the 
Empress  Catharine  I L,  1*01, 

[  Quaiemata,  ancient  kingdom  of,  rea- 
•OD$  for  the  comparative  obscurity 
of,  127 — peculiar  circu[n«itaiirc«  at- 
tending the  citabli«hiineDt  of,  a^  an 
independent  state,  12B — con«iitutee 
tlic  Rcpoblic  of  Cf!"  '  V  1  rica, 
1 23— itf  ad vantftfeo  i  1 29 

— it"  volcanoes,  1^—  i  —  -  -Aruc- 
tive  ertcct*»,  130— aboriginal  history 
of,  131— conquest  of,  by  Uic  Span- 
iard,* under  Alvaiado,  132 — rtiin.*  and 
antiquitiea  of,  IS4— situation  of,  un- 
4ai  the  Spanish  monarchy,  136 — 
,  iit»blishmcnt  of  the  independence 
'of,  135 — sketch  of  the  conslitutioii 
of,  136 — and  of  the  constitution  of 
one  of  the  states  of,  138 — miffman- 
ftj^ment  of  the  finandal  concem!^ 
of,  139 — limited  pecuninry  resources 
of,  14t> — anticipated  advantages  to, 
from  the  construction  of  an  Oceanic 
canal,  140 — facts  relating  to  this 
canal,  l-tl  et  acq.— origin  i>t  ibc 
civil  disscoMonj*  in,  l43--result  in 
ei^ll  war  between  the  states  of  Sal- 
vador and  tiuatemula,  145. 

\Suatcmnla,  city  of,  changes  in  the 
situation  of,  in  consequence  of  tho 
eruption  of  volcanoej«,  130. 

II> 
Molly  Captain  Basil,  his  Voyage  to  tlie 
Eastern  Seas,  reviewed,  514 — hisac* 
count  of  a  weddinjsf  in  Java,  515 — 
his  opinion  f  of  the  probable  iiUing 
yp  of  the  Yellow  sea,  5I6^his  \isit 
to  A  Chinese  town,  618 — adventure 
illuHtnitive  of  the  honesity  of  the 
Chinese,  520 — his  visit  to  a  school, 
622^to  Corea,  62S^iulorvicw  with 
a  Corejin  chief,  524 — bis  landing  and 
the  singular  cause  wbieh  conipelled 
bis  rettirn,  927 — his  description  of  a 
CoTcan  house,  528 — his  visit  to  the 
Loo  Choo  islands,  529  et  seq. — his 


account  of '  n,<i 

tho«e  i^i 

of  the  1  I  ,111^ 

feelings  njauile*le4  on  tbaf  i 

by  the  inliabitantSt   2^36— liis 

dote  of  Napoleon,  593 

Hammotkf  a  term  ftppUed  to  Itod,  do»| 
fmition  of,  486. 

Heathen  nations,  slate  of  rellziout  te«l 
lief  in,  69,  J 

Htbrtwt,  connexion  of  tlie  book  «f] 
Job  with  the,  47. 

Hetketcelder't  account  of  the  aborip-  \ 
nal  Indians  ertrsvaeuit,  566— has  | 
related  tmdftions  of  Sie  Indians 
gFsre  hcis  to  which  he  hlaisetf  «»-  ] 
sented ,  367—  examination  of  1 
ture  of  Indian  society, 
to  the  excellent  character  of,  I 
his  picture  of  Indian  society  i 
a  work  of  imaginalion, 
limited  means  of  aequirsng  a  Imow^  1 
edge  of  their  characteir,  aTS^-^ir-J 
cumstances  under  which  hb  1 
mony  has  been  ^irn, 
of  hi 4  representations  of  la 
acter  upon  the  literature  of  1 
373 — is  inaccurate  in  hi»ph 
inTestintions,  376 — esa 
Ids  Delaware  words  and 
376. 

Hemprieh.    See  Ehrenheff^, 

Herbert^  Francis,  the  lictiUotts  ■ 
oftheTaiii'man,  263. 

Hereberg^  a  Prussian  minister, 
acter  of,  293. 

Hindii   Drama,   Sir  WlUiatti  Jfl 
opinion  of  the  origin  of,  II 
count  of  the  Toy  Cart,  ono  i 
specimens  of,     115 
under  wliich  translations  of  it  I 
123— extract  from,  125. 

l/u>/ori£a/ ioipartiiillty,  IDostntioni  of» 
198, 

HotlatuU  fete  of,  in  the  war  with  film- 
land ^  in  consequence  of  it^taccessioD 
to  the  armed  oeutraUty,  313, 

HoilatiJ,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the  Calb* 
Uc  question  noticed,  1^. 

Hope  Leslie,  by  Miss  Sedgwick.  40§— 
fevornble  character  of,  411— sketch 
of  tiie  events  of,  413 — quotalioQ 
from,  413. 

Humtugi,  dissertation  on,  5«ni  the 
Talisman,  26S. 

Husband^  authority  of,  accordim  In 
the  civil  law,  321— dghtv  of,  9ver 
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the  property  of  his  wife,  327 — rela- 
tion ol»  accordmg  to  tho  commoD 
law,  3.3-1 — aulhority  of,  over  tlie 
wife,  336— privilege  of,  to  beat  the 
wife  J  rMtricted,  339— thij  right  Wii** 
early  doubted,  33d — i»  denied  in  the 
eccletiiasticiii  courts,  340 — unity  of 
with  the  wife,  consequences  of 
the,  345 — rij^tit  of,  over  the  prop- 
erty of  the  wifcj  343 — obligadon  of, 
In  relation  to  her  support,  348^right 
of|  to  spend  tdl  the  property,  350. 

I. 

Idle  Man,  The,  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius,  23£> — eauaea  of  its  Uttle 
popularity,  23d — peculiarity  of  the 
work,  240. 

ItHnou  river,  proposed  canal  from 
Chicago  to,  361 — consequences  of 
the  union  of,  with  Lake  Michigan, 
3t»l — ^pas^age  of  a  boat  from,  to 
Lake  Michigan,  3^1. 

Indian9,  aborfginkl,  remains  of^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mi!i9i'isippi,  363 — Mr 
HeckeweldeKs  account  of,  extravn- 
gant,  366 — picture  of  tlieir  »ociety, 
according  to  him,  examined,  AiiB — 
erroneouj  representations  of,  in  liio 
Uttifttnre  of  the  day*  373— ^peci- 
taentof  the  conversation  of,  as  |en.ven 
In  the  novels  of  Mr  Cooper,  Z7i — 
their  familiar  mcjde  of  speech  not 
figurative  or  indirect,  374 — rcprc- 
ientations  gireu  of  their  nkitl  in  the 
discovery  of  trucks,  unfouDded,  375 
^-and  those  of  their  sentijue^ts, 
feelings,  and  characters,  376 — ex- 
amiiiMion  of  Dome  wordn  and  phrases 
in  their  ianfuage»,  377^their  Ian- 
guagei  the  •uoject  of  interesting 
■peculation,  886-— ejcamination  of 
the  word  father ^  %m  used  by,  387 — 
examplei  tind  illustrations  of  the 
koguiges  of,  388  et  aeq. — peculiari- 
tiei  in  the  model  of  expri+s8ion  of, 
S94  et  Bcij^^introduclion  of  new 
lernis  aiDorijt;,  101 — mode  in  which 
thoae  new  lenns  are  formed  indicate 
IhAtthev  do  not  occupy  the  country 
in  which  thetf  language  watfonned, 
403 — leading  principlci  which  regu- 
hite  the  conftcuction  of  the  kn- 
fraagM  cif,  403, 

mdianM  of  Florida,  excited  to  act 
against  the  United  Sutef  by  Eng- 
tMid,  480 — war  against,  conducted 
TOL,   XXVI. NO.   59. 


by  General  Jackson.  481 — removal 
of,  from  their  former  territories,  481 . 

bulians  of  Guatemala,  traditions  and 
historic'  of,  131 — conquest  of,  by  the 
Spaniards,  132 — stratagem  of,  for 
their  destruction,  133 — rduis  and 
anliquitieii  Liidtcaliiig  the  former 
power  and  rehncmeut  of,  134. 

Ireland,  state  of  society  In,  aa  indi- 
cated  by  the  practice  of  duelliiigi 
498. 

J, 

fackaon.  General,  campaign  of,  In 
Florida,  IS  I. 

JacobSt  Frederick,  his  Latin  Render, 
Bancroft*^  edition  of,  274. 

Jaetiy  incident  in,  related  by  Captain 
HaU,515. 

Jatf^s  treaty,  discu&aioa  arisiaff  out  of, 
23^Chief  Justice  Marsha's  de- 
fence of,  in  the  legblature  of  Vir- 
finia,  24. 
,  book  of,  acknowledged  to  be  a 
poeticiil  work,  40 — its  elevated  rank, 
as  cxlubitingpoeticiil  in»pimtion  and 
sublime  conception,  41 — descrip- 
tions of  duty  contained  in,  4t^-of 
the  clas4  of  compositions  to  which 
it  belongSt  43 — the  hero  probably  a 
real  pcn*on,  44 — obscurity  with  re- 
^d  to  111*  history,  46 — of  tlic  place 
of  his  residence,  46 — period  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  to  wlrich 
his  history  corresponds,  47 — clrcum* 
stances  which  tend  to  determ>iue  this 
question,  4S^probability  that  th« 
writer  was  a  Hebrew,  4,9 — its  ca- 
nonical authority,  51* — Dt  Good's 
version  of,  compared  with  Mr 
Noyes*s,  51  et  seq. — ambiguous  u»e 
of  the  word  eurse,  in,  55. 

Jones ^  Sir  William,  his  opinion  of  the 
origin,  of  the  Hindoo  drama,  112. 

Juarrof^  Domingo,  his  history  of  Cuu- 
temab,  127  et  «cq. — his  account  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  134. 

Jndgeif  confined  nature  of  the  reputa- 
tion of,  S3. 

Juvenile  literattjre,  almost  exclusively 
created  by  woman,  406^her  servi- 
ces to,  4US. 

K 

ICauniU,  the  Austrian  diplomatist t 
agency  of  in  tho  partitian  of  Poland, 
^9-dWlosure  of  his  duplicity,  291 . 

Koehanowikit  a  Polish  poet.  lines  by, 
152 
75 


«<,  >»  «  M^^i  iMJi^niim  of  tha 
TVffv  ii  Ae  Ciipprwm,  391— «  re- 
■MTJV'if  pmSaritj  oC  m  mytct 
to  Ibe        '      '       ~ 

^ol9cctl,; 


iDoftradooft  of  the  itreetve  o^  187 
ct  ffeq. — OBcertaintj  of  tnoilailioai 
Crom,  400 — Iraitirtg  principles  wtkich 
lecobte  dw  ■Iruciure  ol^  402. 

Latim^  pnaosuj  books  fsr  the  study  of, 
274. 

LaWy  constitiitiooal  in  die  United 
Sate>#,34. 

£jnr,  civiL     See  CSeif. 

Zam*.  comiDon.    See  Common, 

£jnr,  nhe.    See  &iiir. 

Liberty,  the  exchnire  principle  of 
individual  and  national  pro^ierity, 
176. 

Limt^itnu  cares  of  Chipoia  in  Flori- 
da, 401. 

Literature.     See  FemaU  literature. 

Londonderry,  Lord,  opinion  of,  on 
the  Britivh  constitution,  176. 

Longekamp,  M.    See  Rengger. 

Loo  Choo  islands,  reception  of  English 
Ti«iter9  at,  529— earliest  accounts  of, 
529 — kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
inhabitants  of,  530 — their  dress,  530 
— their  cautious  and  suspicions  con- 
duct, 531 — de«cription  of  an  enter- 
tainment in,  532— -departure  of  tho 
Englbh  from.  535 — singular  (act  of 
the  want  of  weapons  of  ofience  in, 
537. 

M. 

M  Comb,  Mr,  Answers  of,  to  queries 
of  a  citizen  of  Switzeriand,  concern- 
ing dorida,  494 — his  account  of 
the  district  around  Tallahassee, 
somewhat  exaggerated,  495 — his 
account  of  the  productions  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  country,  445. 

MCoy,  Rev.  Isaac,  letter  of,  giving 
an  account  of  some  remarkable  In- 
dian antiquities,  363— >his   reasons 


CM*  «r  EmI  Fcmis,  Ul. 
Mmrrimgt^oam 
oCMRoae,: 


MoTMhaa^  Chief  Jostice,  his  ffistoiy  of 
the  North  Anierican  colonics,  1— hif 
lermoa  and  tepnbficatioQ  of  tint 
work,  3— accoont  of  his  paUk  fife 
and  services,  4— liis  binh,  ^mtf, 
and  education,  5--enigaees  in  the 
war  of  the  ievoliitioQ,^-his  BiHanF 
services,  8 — his  services  as  a  lawyer, 
8— 4iis  political  eoime,  9— part  ta- 
ken by  him  in  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  in  Virginia,  11— 
quotation  from  his  apee&  oo  the 
power  of  taxation,  13 — from  his 
speech  on  the  miUtia,  15— deter- 
mines to  retire  from  public  life,  17— 
becomes  representative  from  the  dty 
of  Richmond,  IS — part  taken  by  him 
in  the  political  controversy  growing 
oat  of  the  French  revolution,  19  et 
seq.— becomes  the  leader  of  die 
Federal  party  in  Virginia,  22 — ttkes 
part  in  the  discussions  upon  Jay's 
treaty,  23 — his  great  argument  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  execu- 
tive right  to  conclude  a  treaty,  24— 
attends  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  1796, 25— decUoes 
the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  25— and  that  of  min- 
ister to  France,  26 — is  again  ap- 
pointed and  accepts,  27 — his  great 
services  in  that  capacity,  2S— is  in- 
duced by  General  Washington  to 
become  a  candidate  for  congress,  28 
— distinguishes  himself  in  congress, 
29 — ^his  remarkable  speech  in  the 
case  of  Thomas  Nash,  30— is  suc- 
cessively made  secretary  of  war 
and  secretary  of  state,  31— and 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
32 — peculiar  value  of  his  services  in 
this  office,  34  et  seq. — account  of 
his  work  on  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  38. 

MdxweUy  Captain,  commander  of  die 
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Alcefltc  ID  this  English  emUassy  to 
Chiriia»  entertainment  ofj  at  the  Loo 
Choo  isbud.«,  532. 

J^erettiftrtf  l^cwips,  employment  of,  \n 
war,  224 — cUjM^ua^ion  of  the  subject 
in  the  Bntisli  Pariiametit,  225. 

JtHchaelis^  the  author  of  the  ex|>edi- 
tion  of  Niebuhr  into  (he  Ea«it,  549, 

JISehis;nn  Lake,  consequences  of  the 
union  ofj  with  the  Illinois^  361 — 
narmtire  of  a  journey  by  water  from 
the  Wiitem  of  the  imnoi5  to,  36L 

Jiilitia,  quotation  from  Chief  Justice 
Marsha] Ts  speech  on  the.  Id. 

Jjiissifffuiries  in  the  Sandwich  Ubndii,^ 
tre»tiiient  of  by  Mra  Graham,  6'1 — 
dej^radeil  state  of  Iho  jieoplc  on  their 
arrtval,  T7- — grounds  of  opposition 
to»  82— «3fpianation  of  ttieir  conduct 
on  ono  occasioHi  8-1  et  seq. -^amount 
of  the  ehtrgei  acoJiist,  68 — nuNrep- 
rescntiitkM^  relatin|r  to»  exposed,  90 
— declantion  of  the  riews  of,  &4 — 
conduct  of  Lord  Byron  towards,  97 
reheiouH  fjiUri+rvurire-i  enibrred  by, 
1  in  — Cii piaif I  lit  (  rh y%  ^tutemetil  of 
evils  produced  by,  refuted,  102, 

Jlii9si»mpjnj  valN-y  of,  Schoolcraft's 
Travels  iiito^  3r>7-on  the  inineraJogy 
and  |^olop>^of,8(i(>— proposed  canal 
in,  from  Chicago  (o  tlie  lUinoU,  S61 
— remarkable  Indian  rumains  in, 
363. 

Mohcgan  hn^xLge<,  use  of  the  word 
father  in,  387. 

Moorish  Letters,  by  Cadalso,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Cidzeti  of  ibe  World, 
24». 

Moravian  mtidonaiies, labors  of^  how 
directed,  1«6. 

Morte^  Samuel  F.  B.,  Discourse  of, 
before  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, reviewed,  207 — his  unreason- 
atile  eomplalnti  cf  the  state  of  taste 
tn  his  oim  eOHOtry.  208 — h\»  mii- 
takc  in  defir««iting  the  intervention 
of  any  but  professed  artisits  in  the 
taana^ement  of  academicB^  211 — ^his 
opinions  oti  the  purchue  of  old 
paintings,  213 — Mi  apprehenftoiu 
unfounded^  214. 

Afitnieh^  Field  Marshal,  cherishes  and 
promotes  the  deaif;ns  of  the  empress 
Catharine  IL  upon  the  Turkish  gov- 


J\r0poU&ny  anecdote  of  related  by  Cap- 
ttiin  Basil  Hall,  638— Life  of,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  it*  main  fault,  its 
claim  10  be  impartial,  199, 

JVavhi  Thomas,  debates  in  Corij^resa 
in  the  ca?c  of,  29. 

JVatictml  Acaxiemy  of  Design,  impro^ 
priely  of  the  name  of,  207 — Mr 
Morse's  Discourse  before,  at  tlic  an- 
niversary, 208, 

jYeutfaiity^  armed,  aiagular  origin  of, 
309 — its  adoption  by  several  Euro- 
pean powers,  S12  &  313 — its  effects 
upon  the  cooamcrce  of  dilfbreul 
counirica,  514- 

Mwtpapera^  great  inDueiice  of,  1 76 — 
jncreane  in  the  number  and  cireula* 
tion  of,  177 — character  of,  and  mode 
of  conducting  in  France,  177 — sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of, 
179 — tidenl  displayed  in  the  politi- 
cal and  lit<.'rary  department  of  llie 
French,  180 — advantages  of  tiic 
American  over  the  British,  180 — 
Literary  matter  not  properly  excluded 
from,  180 — cause  of  tlie  great  size 
of  the  Britijih,  1^1. 

JVicaraguat  caual  of,  proposed,  140  et 
•eq, 

JS/lebukr,  C,  his  Description  of  Arabia, 
648,  account  of  his  expedition  into 
the  East,  549 — hi-^i  character  as  a 
traveller,  550. 

JSnemeewiczt  a  Polish  author  of  di«- 
tinction,  154. 

JVobHity^  the,  in  Spaio  and  England, 
172. 

JVbra  Scotia,  always  the  itubjcct  of 
national  controversy,  421 — charter 
of,  iciven  by  Jarnes  I.  to  Sir  William 
AleT^andor,  which  first  c^tabliiihed 
the  western  boundary  on  the  St 
Croix,  &c*  421 — controversy  be- 
tween the  En^lisb  and  French  con- 
cerning, decided  by  the  peace  of 
1763,  422— partition  of,  from  the 
United  States  by  treaty,  at  Ihe  cbso 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  423 — Uiree 
questions  ari>«ing  under  this  treaty, 
423 — the  third  still  under  discui*- 
sion,  423 — artfunnnt  in  support  of 
the  British  construction  stated,  424 
— ^boundary  line  of,  as  existing  at 
the  peace  of  1783,  determined,  426 
ct  aeq. — daim  of  the  F      " 
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lOLerminea,  *£xt       i 

i  Briliah  govern-      ^M 


\  empire,  ilftta  cif»  ia  the  niga 
ofCftllwfiiie  H.,  89»— iy  eoodilioo 
iMidomded  th«n  wia  then  lup* 
^Oitdf  l00*-9l«ii  for  Um  dettmcdocL 
oft  by  CiUmnne  1 1 . ,  301  —op  (Kified 
by  thli  ctbllMJt*  f»f  Kiirc»p«J,  302— re - 
ftilt  in  tui  ttflbetji  upuu  Uiu  Porte,  303 

JPlflie(^f  orcnn^  mtinncr  in  wMeli  the 
yiailR  of,  bocnnic  tiifiiiliitcd,  ll>7, 

,  Mr»  coiitrui't  of  with  the  Re- 
nnblir  ctf  C'entnil  Atucrica  fgr  tiic 
Ooeuiilc  ciiinti,  J4L 

tin,  (\nint,  the  llvi»!iian  Atatos^ 
flnirii  rJianictiT  of,  2ftr> — tipposiiion 
to  llii^  nttiMii|H  of  Kiii^brid  to  eii- 
|;t|rr  HuNoiii  In  hm  aAuuinl  wur,  3(19 
— Ui«  tiUhoi  otihc  fdinLiiiM  iiyittGiu  of 
ti«B#d  nciitiivlily,  SI  (J. 
nrcifliay,  history  of  the  revolution 
Ml,  44-1 — lin^ikr  (hMioriinco  with  re* 
pint  to  (ho  Piltuutioti  of,  444— iziy»- 
tttrioui  piiliry  ol  Dr  I'oiudii^  llie 
ful«r  of,  44A — travvtt  of  Me«t«r* 
Ronnor  wi4  LoaKciiMxip  i»(o.  U6 
■■IbSf  dottntton  by  Fimnciii  in,  and 
tt»  447-^^ntucce9S|*ul  in- 
I  qC  fron  Buofioft  Ayitts  at  the 
MMMMDt  of  tb«  r97olutioo» 
44t— cotiVf^tiOQ  In,  which  acknowl' 
•djl^d  tbv  fvy«l  govertimf'Jit  and  o«- 


iA.  lSS-«]MnetEr  of  ibe 

with  ak»  Ficneh, 

of  in- 

in. 

ParUamenitm/    refonn,     Boreo    dti 
StkcTt  account  of  &  meeting  for,  ldS| 
— hb  exsmination  of  Hib  i     ' 
187— fltate  of  the  ffiiotlUMi  1 
the  parties  on,  188 — dncf  oror  < 
the  partlzaii«  of,  189. 

Periodical  press.     See  ^ew$pi^ert. 

Poetry,  extract  from  a  Hindu  < 
I25v — Sekctioos    from    Bovi 
Potbh  poets — from    Ko 
162 — Zimorowicz,  152    aod 
fjom  Caijimir  Brodztostdj  1^4j 
— from   the  Buccaneer  by 
Dona,  243— from  his    Cha 
Home,  245— the  Pleavme  J 
the  i«me,  247 — cpiotatums  f 
Taliamm,  264  et  teq.— ^  T 
from   the  ffamOi 
Sacfifico  of  Isaac,  (ton  tlio 
270. 

Poland t  account  of  the  facts  leadio|^] 
to,  and  relating  to  the  partition 
288. 

Pohnd,  Poetjy  and  T  • 
J*   l?owriii^»    146 — 
tants  o  f ,  —  1 48^ — p  ro  i 
in  later  times,   14S — cue 
which  depresfed   the   literatum 
I4ft— progroif  ofchepoetiyi 
— ftroopocti   of,  muter  itf 
mastofi,    l(0-^«lMtieter 
poetiy  ol^  151— iopedinono  oC  15 
ec  seq. 

PoUticiU  economy  aadkMrad 
ments  of  knowMsn*  iMr 
ance  to  tbe  poliic  nwn,  1? 


gGstioTis  for  the  improve ment  of 
etlucatioii  in,  170. 

Potifnesia^  similaiity  of  sdl  the  Inhiibi- 
laiits  of,  107, 

Potemkin,  Prince,  notice  of,  296 — hb 
energetic,  anil  profligate  character, 
297 — his  ^eat  iQllucnce  over  the 
empress,  2i>7— his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  king  of  Prussiii,  298 — Ms 
propo.^itJon  for  a  second  partition  of 
Poland,  298 — his  complete  control 
over  Russian  affairs,  29S — not  a 
great  man,  2&9 — oppressive  govern- 
ment of  tiie  Crimea,  306 — h  engag- 
ed in  the  interest  of  England,  309 
et  seq. — defeated  by  Comit  Panio, 
a09, 

Pothier  on  Marriage,  &c.  reviewed, 
816 — his  view  of  the  condition  of 
woman  in  respect  to  property  at 
Rome,  325. 

PretSi  the  penodjcal,  Baron  de  StAd^rs 
remarks  on,  176  et  seq. 

Prirnugenituret  on  the  law  of,  173 

Profeasiont,  associatioDS  for  the  sup- 
port of,  218, 

Property^  state  of,  in  England,  171— 
remarkable  inst:inee  of  the  subdi- 
vision of,  173 — carried  to  an  unnatu- 
ral extent,  174 — comparative  efiects 
of  the  two  modes  of  the  descent  of, 
176, 

Pmuia,    See  Frederic. 

Q. 

Qtmih  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch, 
on  the  nature  of,  563. 

i^orterhf  Review,  on  missions  irv  tlie 
Sandwich  Inlands,  69  et  acq. — 
chargen  of,  agaim^t  the  inLtsiionancs, 
considered  and  refuted,  S6  et  seq. 
^-charges  derived  from  the  state- 
ments of  Captain  Bccchey,  102. 

R. 

Rawie,  William,  his  Vindication  of 
Heckewelder,  3i>7 — has  heen  mis- 
led by  Heckewelder's  extravagant 
account,  366. 

Red  Sea,  cause  of  the  color  of^  56t. 

Rf  gist  eft  American  Annual,  for  1825- 
6  reviewed,  197-^uiportiince  of  the 
depftrtmenl  of,  whirh  relates  to  the 
indiTidnal  states,  197— of  that  part 
devoted  to  domestic  history,  19<S — 
the  proper  degree  of  impartiality  dis- 
played in  politicml  mfttters*  200^ — of  ^ 


that  part  devoted  to  foreign  history^ 
201— sketch  of  the  liistorical  chap- 
ters, 202 — and  general  analysis  of 
tlie  work,  203  et  seq. 

Retf^hn,  i^otions  of,  among  heathen 
nations,  69^ — revelation  essential  to 
the  existence  of,  70. 

Rengger  and  Longchamp,  Messrs,  his- 
tory of  the  revolution  in  Paraguay 
reviewed,  444 — travels  of^  into  and 
detention  in  Paraguay,  416 — their 
account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
their  work,  447 — manner  in  which 
thcv  obtained  permission  to  depart. 

Rcvefalian,  necessity  of,  to  the  exist- 
ence of  religious  notions,  70. 

Riedesei^  the  liarones*  de,  her  Letteis 
and  Memoirs  relating  to  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  reviewed, 
224 — departure  of  her  husband  for 
America,  with  the  Bmnswick  troops, 
226 — her  journey  before  embarking 
for  America,  226 — impoiitioci  prac- 
tised upon  her  on  her  passage  to 
London,  227 — her  residence  in  Lon- 
don, 229 — ^her  arrival  in  Canada, 
230 — ^hcr  account  of  the  deatli  of 
General  Fmser,  231 — of  her  iubse- 
qucnt  sufferings  and  exposure,  233 
et  seq.— ill  treatment  of^  after  (he 
capitulation  on  the  journey  to  Vir- 
ginia, 235 — subsequent  residence  in 
America  nnd  return  home,  236 — her 
account  of  the  mode  of  secreting  the 
Brunswick  colors,  237-of  the  merit* 
of  the  ttanslation  of  her  work,  237. 

Romet  duties  and  rights  of  women  in, 
according  to  tlie  civil  law,  BUt — 
constitudon  of  marriuge  and  condi- 
tion of  the  wife  in,  322 — ^ioiprovc^ 
mcot  of  the  sex  in  the  re  lined  state 
of  tlic  empire  of,  323 — their  condi- 
tion as  to  property  hi,  326 — marriage 
and  facility  of  divorce  in,  328 — ^po- 
lygamy  not  sanctioned^  330 — ^pro* 
motion  of  oiarriagc  in,  by  law,   331. 

Ruasia^  connexion  of  with,  and  agency 
in  the  partition  of  Poland,  288  et 
seq. — tnterfefes  in  the  contest  for 
the  Ba^Tuian  succession,  291 — no- 
tice ol  the  emprei*  and  some  of  the 
fliatesmen  of»  2d5 — influence  of 
Prince  PolemMn  Iti,  297,  kc.  poh- 
cy  of,  and  events  of  the  history  of, 
in  the  reign  of  Cutharine  11. ^  2ilt. 
seq. — See  Catharine, 
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aahbath^  observance  of  in  the  Suid- 
wich  Islands,  83  &  101. 

Sadkee,  a  vinous  liquor  of  the  Loo 
Cboo  islands,  533. 

8t  dair.  Gen.  unfortunate  expedition 
oft  owins  to  no  fault  of  the  com- 
mander, 869. 

SaUi,  F.,  his  edition  of  Cadalso*i  Moor- 
ish Letters,  248. 

Salie  law,  origin  and  extent  of,  354. 

Sandwich  Islands,  government  of,  61 
— ^voyage  of  the  Blonde  to  the,  62 
•—the  narrative  of  this  voyage  how 
sot  up,  63 — of  the  mode  of  number- 
uig  of  the  inhabitants  of,  67 — their 
importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  68 — reli^ouB  notions  of  the, 
69 — anecdote  illustrative  of  these 
notions,  71 — social  and  moral  char- 
acter of  the  mhabitants,  74 — shown 
to  be  very  bad,  75--degraded  state 
of  the  people  on  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries  in  1820,  77— circum- 
stances illustrating  their  character 
and  the  influence  of  the  missionaries 
upon  them,  78  et  seq. — account  of 
circumstances  occurring  in,  which 
have  been  represented  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  missionaries,  84  et 
seq. — judicious  conduct  of  Lord  By- 
ron with  regard  to,  94 — transactions 
concerning  the  misHionarios  in  a 
public  council  of  the  chiefs  of,  94 — 
ascent  of  Mr  Goodrich  up  the  high- 
est mountain  of,  93 — facts  witli  re- 
gard to  religious  observances  enforc- 
ed by  the  missionaiie.s  in,  101 — ac- 
count given  by  Capt.  Becchey  of 
the  state  of,  considered,  102 — actual 
effects  produced  by  t)ie  missionaries 
upon  the  prosperity  of,  103  et  seq. — 
great  size  of  sonio  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  105— mode  in  which  these  is- 
lands became  inhabited,  107 — letter 
from  one  of  the  chiefs  of,  sliown  to 
be  a  forgery,  108. 

Sanscrit  drama.  See  Hindu. 

Schoolcraft i  Henry  R.,  his  Travela  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  358 — anec- 
dote of  Gen.  WajTie  related  by, 
859 — his  historical  notices  of  tlio  va- 
rious expeditions  into  this  country, 
359 — liis  remarks  on  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  the  country,  360 
— on  a  proposed  canal  from  Chicago 


to  flie  IBinoi*,  Ml— hk  WBtoatA  of 
the  impressions  oa  limcMloiie  rock 
of  the  hnman  foim,  near  St  Louis, 
865— general  character  of  his  woik, 
865. 

Seold$,  punidimeni  of  by  the  oommon 
law,  842— case  of  one  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  848 — the  punishment 
ol»olete,  but  its  revival  attempted  in 
Pensylvania,  848 — this  attempt  de- 
feated, 844. 

SeoU,  Sir  Walter,  his  attempt  at  im- 
partiality in  his  life  of  Napoleon, 
considered,  199 — his  mode  of  treat- 
ing Lafayette,  200. 

Seoit,  Sir  William,  opinion  of  concern- 
ing the  ill-treatment  of  wives  by 
husbands  which  may  claim  the  in- 
terference of  law,  340. 

Sedgwick,  Miss,  her  Hope  Leslie  re- 
viewed, 403 — ^her  success  in  availing 
herself  of  the  early  history  of  New 
England,  413 — her  representation  of 
the  Indian  character,  418. 

Seminoles  of  Florida,  a  tribe  of  the 
Creek  Indians,  480. 

^otft,  character  of  the  nobility  of, 
172— fondness  with  which  the  idea 
of  noble  descent  is  cherished  in, 
252 — ^national  pride  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  251 — interest  of  the  litera- 
ture and  language  of,  to  the  people 
of  the  U.  S.,  251. 

Spanish  America,  important  effects  of 
the  policy  of  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  acknowledging  the  in- 
dependence of,  192. 

Stael,  Baron  de.  Letters  on  England 
reviewed,  163— his  education  and 
character,  164 — his  previous  efforts 
in  the  literary  way,  164 — objects  of 
his  present  work,  165 — topics  of  in- 
terest touched  on  by  him,  166 — his 
remarks  on  the  comparative  charac- 
ter of  parliamentary  debates  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  166 — liis  account 
of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  Catholic  question,  167 — con- 
trasted with  the  debates  in  the 
French  Chambers,  168 — his  remarks 
on  the  state  of  property,  171 — and 
on  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of 
England,  172 — on  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, and  account  of  the  effects 
of  equal  di\ision  of  property  among 
children  on  his  own  estate,  173-^ 
his  remarks  on  the  periodical  press 
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in  Endand,  Fmnee,  and  AmcriciL« 
!?♦> — 651  ttccount  of  a  public  mcel- 
iiig  OD  parlhirtit^uLiry  reform,  when 
llie  whigs  wt?rc  defeated  by  Cob- 
hett,  1M2. 
iBudraka,  a  Hindu  poett  author  of  die 
Toy  Cart,  113, 


\Tiili9man,  The,  lor  1828,  reviewed, 
258 — works  of  Ibis  clasa  originatecl 
with  Uie  Germaii9»  259 — accouot  of 
the  production  and  succc^j*  of  siiui- 
lar  wofks,  260 — account  of  this 
work,  26a — and  of  the  various  arti- 
cles which  cnmpo-^^e  it,  264  et  seq. 
[^(txation,  quotnion  fram  a  speech  of 
Chief  Jutiticc  Manahall  on  the  pow- 
er of*  Vk 

Theatre y  influeDce  of»  on  the  fiue  mIs^ 
2l». 

Tofiquinesc,  Father  Horta'g  account 
of  visiting  amon{^«  517. 

Drnvdhrs^  diveisilJes  io  the  chamc- 
tersof,  oi*. 

Trm^eUy  books  of,  did  not  exij*t  ainoTip; 
tlie  ftncienm,  53J) — notice  of  some 
of  Hie  earlies>t»  540 — fcehng**  wtiicli 
fnst  |*^ve  birth  to  the  Uteraturc  of 
travcb,  541 — varioiiij  accounlM  of 
travels  in  A*ia,  &c,  noticed,  543 — 
those  of  Niebulir,  519 — tbo345  of 
Kli rentier jj  and  f  luinprich,  551. 

Xiiy  Cariy  The»  a  Hindu  Dratiia^  ac- 
eouDt  of  the  aullior  of,  113 — ac- 
count of  the  drauja,  114 — merits  of 
it^  plot,  123. 

7\irkey.     See  Ottoman  empire. 

U. 
United  State$  of  Amertcat  C4>tincxi  on 
of  the  history  of,  with  that  of  the 
Englii^ih  colonieii,  2— ujcfaneholy 
and  distressed  state  of,  at  the  end  of 
Itie  revolutionary  war,  10 — circum- 
stance ji  relating  to  the  formation  of 
the  conntitution  of,  11 — intluence  of 
the  French  revolution  upon  the  lilate 
of  political  feelint;  in,  19 — occurren- 
ces indicating  the  slate  of  feeling* 
20 — conduct  of  the  French  ntiidsitcr 
towards  tJie  government  of,  20 — me 
of  the  two  great  pohtiral  parties  in, 
21 — controversy  concerning  tlio 
right  of  the  executive  of,  to  con- 
clude ft  commercial  treaty,  24 — im- 
pOftance  of  con^^tituliotial  law  in,  S4 


-^periodical  preais  in,  171 — ^iU  ad* 
vantai^es  in  some  re<pecta  over  th#j 
British,  180 — state  of  the  taste  fori 
the  fine  arb^  in,  208 — cm|doyment^l 
of  German  troops  against,  in  the  rev 
olutionary  war,  22l^controversyj 
conceminj;  the  northeastern  bounJ 
dary  of,  42l~acqui.Hiiion  of  Florid^l 
by,  481 — controversy  of^  with  Geor-T 
gidp  relating  to  the  boundary  ofi 
Florida,  4Sli. 
USi  land  of,  the  residence  of  Jobf.l 
where  situated,  46. 

V. 

lint,  cultivation  of,  in  Florida*  496. 

J7r£iViia:,  debates  of  ilie  convention 
of^  on  the  Federal  constitution,  12 — 
debates  in  the  letji^Ialure  of,  on 
Jay's  treaty,  24 — resolution  relating 
to  PreHid45ut  Washington  pa^^d  in 
ili«  legislature  of,  25. 

Vokanats  of  Guatemala,  1 20— remark- 
able ones  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Gyatarnala,  ITtO. 

Von  Dohm^  \m  Memoirs  of  his  Oivn 
Times,  285 — notice  of  hiii   Ufe  and 
character,  285^ — value  and  credibili- 
ty of  liis  work,  286 — bU  work  intro- 
duced by  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  j 
Frederic   the   Great,   287 — hi»   ac-1 
count  of  the  contest  respecting  the! 
Bavarian  succession,  292 — of  Cath*l 
arine  II.,  295— of  Count  P^inin,  29j|| 
--of  Prince  Potcnikin,  296— of  thoj 
project  of  the  empress  for  the  con- 
quest of  Turkey,  299 — of  the  fsiie  ofl 
these  projects,  303  et  »eq,— of  Jo-J 
Bcph  If.,  his  plans  of  aggniindize«l 
ment,  314 — of  the   character,  life, 
and  habiLK  of  business  of  Frederic, 
315. 

W, 

Walknftein^  M.  de,  hb  Translation  c  _ 
Baronet   Riedesers    Meinoiia,   iti'| 
merits,  237— quotation  from  hia  pre- 
face, 238. 

Wiishingtont  General,  Judge  Mar*l 
^hall's  Life  of,  1— extract  of  a  letter] 
from,  on  the  state  of  the  country  1 
after  the  revolution,  10 — induce*  | 
Judge  Marshall  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  congress,  28, 

H  aj/rtf ,  General,  anecdote  of,  359. 

WvmtU  Anton,  minister  of  Austria, 
character  of,  292. 
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Whigi,  in  Engkod,  defeated  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  on  parliamentary  reform, 
by  Cobbett,  1S4 — accession  of,  to 
power,  how  brought  about,  190 — 
their  policy  prevalent  in  the  English 
government,  193  ct  scq. 

JVhile,  Mr,  delegate  from  Florida  in 
CongreM,  his  Letters  on  the  inter- 
ests of  that  territory,  493 — his  propo- 
fal  fora  ship  channel  across  the 
northern  part  of  Florida,  494. 

Wifford,  Colonel,  his  mode  of  decid- 
ing the  ase  of  the  author  of  The  Toy 
Cart,  a  Hindu  drama,  113. 

JVUkes,  John,  decision  against,  in  the 
case  of  his  wife,  337. 

WUliajnSy  John  Lee,  his  View  of  West 
Florida,  483 — his  defcctivo  account 
of  its  boundary,  483 — his  description 
of  its  general  appearance,  485 — his 
description  of  tlie  coast,  geologically 
considered,  486 — and  of  the  various 
sections  of  tlie  country,  487  et  seq. 
— his  account  of  the  climate,  489-— 
of  tlic  l)ays  and  inlets,  490 — of  the 
capes,  rivers,  islands,  and  lakes,  491 
—K)f  the  limestone  caves  of  Chipola, 
491. 

WUson,  Horace  Hayman,  his  transla- 
tion of  select  specimens  of  the  The- 
atre of  tlie  Hindoos,  111. 

Woman,  actual,  compared  with  the 
poetical  condition  of,  316 — condition 
of,  anioiig  barI)aroiis  tribes,  317 — 
among  civilized  nations,  317— sphere 
of,  Intended  by  nature  to  he  ditrer- 
ent  from  that  of  man,  318 — condi- 
tion and  privileges  of,  among  the 
Romans,  as  fixed  l)y  tlie  civil  law, 
319  et  seq. — her  rights  as  to  prop- 
erty, 325 — condition  of,  in  respect 
to  marriage  and  divorce,  328 — legal 
condition  of,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  332 — state  of,  in  marriage, 
compared  with  that  of  a  minor,  332 
injustice  of  the  condition  of,  accord- 
ing to  our  law  shown,  333 — her  legal 
condition  not  honorable  to  the  gen- 
erosity, nor  the  good  sense  of  man- 
kind, 333 — murder  of  her  husband 
by,  how  considered  by  the  common 
law,  331— difference   between  the 


ntottioD  of  husbftnd  and  wife  in 
other  criminal  cases,  335^barbaroui 
punishment  of,  by  the  common  law, 
336 — authority  of  the  husband  over, 
336 — ^has  need  of  protection  against 
the  husband,  337 — interest  and  oc- 
cupations of,  essentially  domestic, 
338 — right  of  chastisement  by  the 
husband,  allowed  by  the  comrri'^n 
law,  339 — but  virtually  denied  in 
practice,  340 — and  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  340 — cases  of  maltreat- 
ment of,  among  tlie  British  peers, 
340 — held  accountable  individually 
for  offencei^  against  the  common 
law,  344 — ^how  far  secured  by  the 
husband  from  the  consequences  of 
certain  crimes  committed  in  compa- 
ny with  him,  344 — nature  and  de- 
gree of  her  liability  for  crimes,  345 
— certain  consequences  resulting  to, 
from  tlie  unity  of  person  in  husbaud 
and  wife,  345 — competency  of,  as 
evidence  in  certain  cases,  347 — 
property  of,  how  held  ailer  marriage, 
347 — obligations  of  the  husband  to 
support  her,  348 — her  right  of  dow- 
er, how  qualided,  349 — ha«  no  pow- 
er to  make  contracts,  according  to 
common  law,  351 — cases  in  which 
she  may  contract,  352 — her  rights 
inchancery,  S53— operation  of  the 
Salic  law  upon,  352 — happy  influ- 
ence of,  on  mankind,  356 — influence 
of  female  literature  upon,  404 — ser- 
vices of,  in  the  production  of  books 
for  the  young,  406  et  seq. 


Yellow  Sea,  probability  of  its  becom- 
ing filled  up,  516. 

Ybungy  the,  importance  of  the  influ- 
ence of  books  on,  406 — books  for, 
most  properly  written  by  women, 
407. 


Zimorowiczy  a  Polish  poet,  selections 

from,  152,  153. 
Zoology,    collections    in,    made    by 

Messrs  Ehrcnberg   and  Hemprich, 

562. 
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